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THE SIX YACHTSMEN. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCES SOME NAUTICAL HEROES AND MARINE HEROINES. 


Tue platform of the Waterloo Bridge railway station presented a 
scene of considerable animation and excitement. A train was on the 
point of starting. Gentlemen, with railway-ticket and gloves and 
purse clutched in one hand, and carpet-bag and cloak and umbrella in 
the other, with a parcel or two under their arms, were hurrying in, 
rom searching for their luggage, from which they had been un- 
wi hingly separated ; ladies, trailing shawls or hugging poodles, or 
frantically looking out for lost friends, were rushing about; porters, 
shouting “ By your leave,” with trucks full of trunks and portman- 
teaus, were moving towards the luggage-van; and policemen, and 
ticket-takers, and lamplighters, and wheel-greasers, and passengers of 
every rank and age and every variety of costume, were to be seen— 
soldiers, and sailors, and ploughboys, all more or less active and eager, 
as if something very important was about to take place. Amid all 
the excitement and bustle, which has been but partially described, a 
young man of slight small figure and military air, with a light thin 
moustache on his lip and a well-bronzed countenance, which showed 
cl he was no carpet knight, was walking deliberately along the 
platform. 

“ Hillo, Charley—hillo, Charley Chesterton, where are you bound 
for, scudding along at such a rate ?” he suddenly exclaimed, his non- 
chalant air vanishing in a moment, as a broad-shouldered man with a 
well-knit figure, a fine open expression of countenance, and thoroughly 
gentlemanly in appearance, was hurrying along past him. 

“What, Peppercorne! Ned Peppercorne, I am delighted to see 
you! Iam bound for Southampton. Where are you going?” 

“To the same place,” said Peppercorne. 

“ All right, then,” answered Chesterton. “ Secure a couple of seats. 
We'll spin our yarns then. I have some things to look after, and will 
be with you in a minute.” 

The friends were soon seated vis-a-vis, and rattling southward at 
the rate of forty miles an hour. 

“ And what takes you down this way ?”’ asked Peppercorne, after 
they had exchanged accounts of their late movements. ‘“ Love or 
matrimony, eh? Not going to sea again, I hope ?” 
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“ As to matrimony, that is in prospect ; but I propose going to sea, 
though in a craft of my own, and I don’t mind telling an old friend 
like you I am in love—desperately in love—with a charming girl. 
Couldn’t help it—met her at a flower-show—was asked to take charge 
of her—lost our way—couldn’t find our friends—spent the whole day 
in her company ; it was all up with me before evening.” 

“ What a misfortune!” drawled out Peppercorne, twirling his mous- 
tache. He was, by-the-by, a captain of heavy dragoons—one who 
made the charge at Balaklava, and had fought in a dozen pitched 
battles besides. ‘“ What a misfortune! Love among the roses, eh? 
Never thought of that sort of thing before. I'll go to a flower-show 
some day. Do gentlemen always lose themselves with the ladies put 
under their charge fF” 

“ Not of necessity. It depends much on the age, amiability, good 
looks, and willingness of the lady, I should think,” answered Chester- 
ton, gravely, thinking probably of something else. 

“1 shall try it some day, though, if the lady is all that is desirable,” 
said Captain Peppercorne. “ Well, did you leave your charmer in the 
garden among the roses, or what became of her ?” 

“ You shall hear,’ answered Chesterton. “ Just as I was consider- 
ing the propriety of chartering a cab and taking her home, who should 
we meet but a fine old gentleman accompanied by four young ladies, 
with two or three men dangling after them ? My charmer—I haven’t 
told you her name, it is Fanny—no sooner did she see the old gentle- 
man, than, drawing her arm from mine, she ran up to him, and, having 
exchanged a few words, took me up and introduced me to her father, 
Sir Paul Pendergrast, and to her sisters, and to whom else do you 
think ?—why, to Gilbert Halliday, whom we used to think such an old 
fogo. He has come into a large fortune, and is wonderfully brushed 
up. The old gentleman—not Gilbert, but Sir Paul—was very polite, 
thanked me for the care I had taken of his daughter Fanny, and in- 
vited me to dine with him the next day in Gloucester-place. I went ; 
everything substantial and in good style; no pretence about fashion. 
Heard Fanny sing ; thought her more lovely in an evening dress than 
in morning costume ; was more smitten than ever. I went to the 
Opera, and exhibitions, and more flower-shows with her and her sisters, 
Sir Paul always going too. I like him for that; keeps a sharp eye 
over his daughters, and still gives them liberty enough. I was evi- 
dently growing in his good graces, and at length, when he found that 
I was not only a naval officer but a yachtsman, he told me that he 
proposed yachting this year, in consequence of the wishes of his 
daughters, that White was building him a fine brig at Cowes, that he 
had very little time to attend to the matter, and that he should feel 
deeply obliged if I would superintend her fitting out, and find a master 
and crew for her. Of course I accepted the charge, for how could I, 
when looking at Fanny, refuse? I also bought a new vessel last year, 
a schooner, the Maid of Saragossa (what do you think of her name ?), 
and, as I was going down to fit her out, I could look after his brig at 
the same time.” 

“Very curious. I have just bought a yacht, a fine wholesome- 
looking craft, a yawl,’’ said Peppercorne. “ I’ve knocked about a good 
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deal already, and have learned to value comfort, and so had no fancy 

for a mere racing vessel. As she is fitted out and ready for sea, [ 

ordered her up to Southampton, so that we can go on board at once, 

and I will take you over to Cowes. I do not wish to go any distance 

for some days to come, so you must take up your quarters on board 

= you superintend the fitting out your own and the baronet’s 
acht.”” 

“That will just suit me,” answered Chesterton. The friends, who 
had been schoolfellows, and had lived in camp and been under fire to- 
gether, knew each other too well to throw away any superfluous com- 
pliments or expression of thanks. “I say, old fellow, I hope, too, that 
you'll admire the Pendergrasts as much as I do. You'll have oppor- 
tunities of seeing them, and really they are——However, I will not 
say more about them, or you may be disappointed.” 

Captain Peppercorne twirled his moustaches and smiled—a practice 
habitual with him to conceal his feelings whenever he was more than 
usually interested. He was, in reality, an impulsive, warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic fellow, but, as his impulsiveness had more than once in 
his younger days brought him into trouble, he endeavoured to conceal 
it under the supercilious, indifferent air of a cold-blooded man of the 
world. Chesterton well knew that this air was only assumed, and, 
though it would have been against his own nature even to have 
assumed it, there were few people he liked better than Ned Pepper- 
corne. 

“ Whatever people may say of the good old days gone by, or the 
middle ages, or the dark ages, or golden age of the world, I am thank- 
ful that I live in an age of railways and steamers, printing-presses, and 
yachts,” exclaimed Chesterton, as the train, nearing the Southampton 
station, began to slacken its speed. ‘“ We live twice as long as our 
an, calculating what we can do in a lifetime, see twice as much, 
an 

“ And are cleaner and more healthy, certainly,” put in Peppercorne. 
“They must have been desperately dirty fellows in their habits, those 
great-grandpapas of ours; and though honest, enlightened men shone 
out from among them, the mass were sadly ignorant and super- 
stitious.” 

“ Granted ; but when I see the arrant nonsense believed in at the 
present day, I am out of conceit with the wisdom and enlightenment 
of our generation,” exclaimed Chesterton. “I thought that fashion- 
able folly had reached a climax when people put faith in table-rapping 
and spiritualism, but it has gone far beyond that. There area set of 
fellows who have got more Greek and Latin into their skulls than 
common sense, who have taken to rigging out our churches with 
flowers, and pictures, and banners, and candlesticks, and altars with 
all sorts of gewgaws on them, till the whole place looks more like a 
temple of Flora or Diana than a decent English church, and they 
themselves decked in scarlet robes with tinsel and gold, marching 
through the building in procession, with other half-witted fellows, 
prostrating themselves like Japanese before the throne of their 
emperor, and sniffing up complacently the clouds of smoke rising out 
of censers swung backwards and forwards by wretched little boys 
B2 
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whom they designate acolytes. Then they elevate the host, and 
their dupes bow down and worship it.” 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t mean to say that these sort of things 
take place in Protestant churches in England ?” exclaimed Pepper- 
corne, in a more serious tone than he had hitherto used. ‘“ You are 
talking of Roman Catholics!” 

“Not a bit of it. I am talking of English churches. There are 
nearly two hundred in different parts of the country where these 
things are practised, and it is said that there are upwards of one 
thousand English clergymen who advocate them,” answered Chester- 
ton. “A little cousin of mine asked me to take charge of her to one 
of them last Sunday, and who should brush close to me but an old 
schoolfellow—Bobby Diddle we used to call hin—rigged out as I have 
described, with a lot of other fellows chanting at the top of their 
voices, one holding up a cross, others banners, and others swinging 
censers. I was sorely tempted to sing out, ‘Oh, Bobby! you arrant 
little humbug.’ But I did not, and with equal self-restraint I sat out 
the whole of the blasphemous ceremony; but I made a vow never to 
enter one of them again, not even if Fanny was to declare that she 
would marry me nowhere else.” 

“You are right. I should expect very little domestic bliss if my 
wife was a slave to such follies,” said Captain Peppercorne. “ Bah! 
it makes me sick to think of such things, and heartily ashamed cf my 
countrywomen. Don’t let’s talk more of it. Here we are ai the 
docks. I ordered my boat to be in waiting.” 

The two friends were soon seated in the stern-sheets of a four-oared 
gig, skimming swiftly over the smooth surface of the Southampton 
Water towards Captain Peppercorne’s yawl. 

“ She is called the Cleopatra, and I rather like the name,” he ob- 
served. “At all events, the luxurious Queen of Egypt is the first 
yachting lady one reads of, though I doubt if her barge, with all its 
gilding and silken hangings, was half as comfortable as my craft, and 
would have certainly made but a poor figure in a sea way.” 

The Cleopatra herself was full worthy of all her owner’s eulogiums. 
She was a most luxurious craft, and Chesterton, having pulled round 
her, gave it as his decided opinion that she would prove a good sea 
boat, and be very fast. 

The commencement of the yachting season is like the early days of 
manhood ; the bright future, with its promises of enjoyment and 
amusement, lies before one; all is fresh and new; the end seems far, 
far off. No bills are coming in; pleasant acquaintances are to be 
made, interesting places visited, adventures gone through. It would 
be folly to be troubled by thoughts of the winding up of the season. 

Chesterton and Peppercorne agreed that they amazingly enjoyed find- 
ing themselves once more on salt water, standing across the Solent ; 
and had not Charley been rather anxious to dine with the Pender- 
grasts, they would have run down to the Needles. The Cleopatra 
brought up as close into Cowes as she could, and Charley pointed out 
the house at which his friends the Pendergrasts were residing—a 
comfortable-looking mansion a little out of the town. 
“I say, Chesterton, who are the Pendergrasts ?’’ asked Captain 
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Peppercorne, suddenly, as if the idea had occurred to him that he had 
never before heard of them. 

“The Pendergrasts are—the Pendergrasts, and Sir Paul is a 
baronet ; so don’t ask questions,” answered Chesterton, with a laugh. 
“He is a very good fellow, let me assure you; his daughters are 
everything that can be desired, and he gives each of them from thirty 
to forty thousand pounds, with more in prospect.” 

“A most satisfactory account of the family, and I shall have no ob- 
jection to find my feet under his mahogany to-day,” said Peppercorne, 
giving a finishing twist to his moustache. 

As it was not far off the hour of dinner, the friends went on shore, 
prepared to stay. There were signs of movement in the place. Three 
or four yachts already lay at anchor in the roads, and several were 
fitting out up the harbour. As they walked up to the house, Pepper- 
corne tried to pump his friend to ascertain more about the Pender- 
grasts, but not a word of further information could he get. 

“ You shall see—you shall see,” was all Charley would say. 

They were shown into the drawing-room. In it were three fair 
blooming young ladies, all pretty, who received Charley most cordially, 
but the captain of dragoons could not discover by his friend’s manner 
if Fanny was among them. 

“Tf they have a fault, it is being somewhat fat, and yet it is a fault 
on the right side,” he said to himself, as he surveyed them for a few 
seconds, before being duly presented. 

They were lively and evidently good natured, at all events, by the 
friendly, unaffected greeting they gave him. He had not an opportunity 
of saying much before Sir Paul himself came in—a stout, florid-com- 
plexioned old gentleman, with white hair. 

“ Glad to see you, Captain Peppercorne,” said the baronet, as soon 
as he had been introduced. “ You'll stop to dinner, of course. A 
knife and fork for you every day while you remain here—no formality 
—come in your yachting rig, if it suits you.” 

While Sir Paul was speaking the door opened, and a fourth young 
lady entered the room. She was slighter than the rest, and a little 
shorter. Ned thought her much prettier, and was quite prepared to 
find that she was the Fanny spoken of by his friend. 

“My daughter Emily—my youngest daughter,” said Sir Paul, in- 
troducing him. 

Emily smiled very sweetly, and Ned felt that he might as well knock 
under at once. He then and there resolved to follow his friend’s 
advice ; whether or not the reported thirty thousand pounds had any- 
thing te do with it, he could not tell. While talking to her, he came 
to the conclusion that the youngest of the three graces they had found 
in the room was Fanny—by the way, Charley contrived to draw her 
up to the window to look at the Cleopatra, which was to be seen from 
it. She came fully under the description of a jolly girl, yet she was 
far from unrefined—Ned, of course, thought her in point of beauty 
inferior to Emily. 

The eldest of Sir Paul’s fair daughters, Jane, was the last to enter 
the room. She was a fine-looking girl—assumed the character of a 
strong-minded woman, by which she claimed authority to say and do 
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exactly what she pleased ; and very funny things she did say and do. 
The other two young ladies were, Ned discovered, called respectively 
Polly and Carry. Dinner was announced—no other gentlemen ap- 
peared, but several were spoken of, especially a certain Mr. Dan 
O’ Dowdy, the owner of a lugger, the Fair Imogene, and with no very 
great respect. When disparaging remarks were made about him, 
Polly always bristled up and undertook his defence. Another gentle- 
man was mentioned, Mr. Gilbert Halliday, who was expected round 
from London in his steam yacht the Aspasia. Peppercorne thought 
that Jane, the eldest daughter, seemed to take more interest in him 
than did the rest of the family, who spoke of him as a slow coach, an 
old fogo, an antiquated beau. The jolly Jane took the remarks with 
perfect good nature. 

“ You may say what you like of Mr. Halliday,” she answered, in- 
tending to turn the tables on her sisters, “ but, in my opinion, a staid, 
middle-aged husband is much more desirable than a harum-scarum 
lover, ‘ who laughs and rides away ;’ and I am sure that Mr. Halliday 
is a man who would never pay attentions to a lady unless he purposed 
to follow them up.” 

It was evident that three of the sisters had admirers. Emily and 
Carry might or might not have them, though he thought them the 
two prettiest of the set, and of those two, the longer he was in their 
society, he considered Emily the most attractive. He could not help 
seeing that the baronet was not first chop; but then he was hospi- 
table and good natured, and those qualities would cover a number of 
deficiencies in manners and breeding. 

“ He is a baronet, at all events, whatever he may have been, and 
each daughter has thirty thousand pounds,” thought Ned to himself, 
each time that his aristocratic predilections began to assert their 
usual way. 

Sir Paul announced that the yacht would be ready for launching 
the next afternoon at about three o’clock, when the tide was suitable 
for the purpose. 

“Well, Ned, what do you think of them?” asked Chesterton, as 
the two friends walked down to their boat. 

“ You did not overpraise them. I shall certainly go in for Emily,’’ 
was the answer. 


“Do, that is a good fellow, and keep me in countenance,” said 
Chesterton. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LAUNCH. 

A Lar@e and gay party were assembled in White’s Yard at Cowes 
to witness the launch of the Diana. She was a fine-looking brig, fit 
to go round the world, or to accommodate a stout elderly gentleman 
accustomed to the luxuries of a good house, and his five by no means 
slight daughters. 

Chesterton’s schooner, the Maid of Saragossa, had been brought up 
close to the yard, and a handsome luncheon had been provided by him 
on board, to which the guests did ample justice. The new brig her- 
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self presented a gay appearance, with flags flying from every part of 
her. She had been advanced as much as she could be on shore, so 
that she might be got ready for sea in a few days. The young ladies 
drew lots who should name her. A good deal seemed to be depend- 
ing on the result. The lot fell to Fanny. 

“Then you'll be the firs:-——”’ whispered one of her sisters to her. 
The rest of the sentence was not heard. 

While the preparations were going on, a lugger, with an Irish 
Yacht Club burgee flying at her masthead, was seen gliding up the 
harbour with the tide. Exclamations, demonstrative of annoyance, 
broke from the sweet lips of several of the-Miss Pendergrasts. 

“Oh, it is the O’Dowdy, to a certainty!” exclaimed Jane. “ He 
spoils everything.” 
ay Horrid!” said Emily. “If he comes here, we must get rid ot 
m.” 

“ Detestable with his brogue, and his boasting, and his blarney !’’ 
eried Carry. ‘“ Cannot papa tell him to go away:?” 

“No, I don’t see that he is detestable at all!’ exclaimed Polly, 
coming to the rescue of the much-abused Hibernian. “ His brogue 
is natural to him, and it is very pretty. I believe that he has done 
everything he talks of ; and as to his blarney, he only just pays a few 
more compliments than do stupid Englishmen, and he is just as sin- 
cere. I for one won’t have him ill spoken of; he doesn’t deserve it.” 

This was a little side play, which the rest of the guests were not 
intended to hear, though some of them probably did. 

The O’ Dowdy must have known what was going on, for he brought 
up close to the Maid of Saragossa, and was very soon on board her. 
He was a broad-shouldered man, with a dash of red in his hair and 
a freckled countenance, a twinkle in his eye and a slight turn 
upward of the tip of his nose—not, however, an ill-looking or ill- 
built man by any means; indeed, many dowagers considered him a 
perfect Adonis. Chesterton, who guessed who he was as he pulled 
alongside, though he had never before seen him, was on the point of 
going to the gangway to welcome him, but Fanny begged him to keep 

ack. 


“ He’ll take care of himself, and we don’t want to encourage him,” 
she whispered. 


The O’Dowdy soon made his way up to the baronet, whose hand 
he cordially shook. 

“Delighted to see you, my dear Sir Paul. Looking as hale and 
hearty as ever. Pleasant occasion—a yacht of your own—very 
superior to a hired vessel—a fine brig she is, too—you are a happy 
man with such a craft and such daughters. I must go and pay my 
respects to the young ladies. They don’t seem to recognise me.” 

Although her sisters would not look up, or kept their heads turned 
away when O’Dowdy approached, Polly immediately put out her hand 
with a smile to welcome him. Whatever had been his thoughts before, 
Dan O’Dowdy knew enough of women-kind to feel sure that of the 
Miss Pendergrasts Polly was the one he was most likely to win. He 
therefore troubled himself very little about her sisters, got her to 
point out Chesterton to him, asked Sir Paul to introduce him, and soon 
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made himself as perfectly at home as if he had been one of the invited 
ests. 

or took place before the launch. It was a very merry one, 
and of course success was drunk to the new yacht Diana. Everybody 
got into the highest spirits, and the other Miss Pendergrasts began to 
look with more pas. san than heretofore on even the O’Dowdy. 
Sir Paul was in his glory; the wine got into his head, and he talked 
big of his nautical knowledge and nautical achievements. He had 
been in his younger days a voyage as supercargo of a trader to the 
South Seas, and had picked up a knowledge of navigation and seaman- 
ship sufficient to enable him to command a British fleet. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” he exclaimed, as he stood up to return 
thanks, when success to the Diana was drunk, “I am grateful for the 
honour you have done me and my craft, and for the interest you take 
in her. I honour and love a sailor if he is honest and true, and I 
honour and love a yachtsman; and young ladies who haven’t yet got 
husbands, I would advise you, if you find yachtsmen to suit your 
taste who wish to marry you, not to refuse them, provided you can 
get the consent of your fathers and mothers, and grandmothers, and 
uncles and aunts, if it’s necessary, or the Lord Chancellor, if you are 
wards in Chancery, which latter is a pleasant thing in one respect, be- 
cause it shows that you have money, but unpleasant in another, be- 
cause you have no power over it. However, as I was saying, I stick 
up for yachtsmen, and here’s success to all you who have yachts, and 
may you soon find fair companions to share the command with you!” 

The baronet’s speech was received with loud applause, though his 
hearers couldn’t exactly make out what he meant. He might, pos- 
sibly, have been a little elevated, and have been talking nonsense; but 
still, as he had the character of being a pretty well wide-awake old 
gentleman, it was much more likely that he intended to hint that his 
daughters would be wise not to marry without his leave, and that he 
would show no great favour to fortune-hunters. 

The time for the launch was drawing near. Charley Chesterton 
was in his element, moving here and there, and making all the arrange- 
ments. Some of the party remained on board the schooner, others 
wanted to be on the deck of the brig; and those who escorted Fanny 
Pendergrast, who was to name her, had to be on shore, grouped in 
front of her bows. A band of music had arrived and struck up 
a lively tune, the sun shone forth brightly, a breeze blew out the 
numerous gay-coloured flags floating from flagstaffs on shore, from the 
brig herself, and from the surrounding vessels. The bows and figure- 
head were wreathed with flowers. The artist had copied a description 
rather of the great Goddess Diana of the Ephesians than of the 
Huntress, and the figure appeared standing on a crescent moon, with 
the same emblem on her head, and a tulip in her hand. Sir Paul, 
whose classical knowledge was limited, did not discover that the figure 
was not what it should have been, and was well content with the sky- 
blue robes and gilt coronet on the figure’s head. Chesterton had had 
a very elegant tent rigged before the bows of the vessel, and, as it was 
well adorned with flowers, it had somewhat the appearance of a temple 
of Flora. Fanny, accompanied by Emily and Polly, under the escort 
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of the baronet, and several other ladies and gentlemen, assembled in 
the tent. A bottle of wine, also wreathed with flowers, was suspended 
from the bows. 

“Time and tide wait for no one. Allis ready !’”’ exclaimed Chesterton. 
“Miss Fanny Pendergrast, the brig is to have the honour of being 
named by you. By letting the bottle swing, you give the signal for 
the launch, and at the same moment pronounce the name the craft is 
henceforth to bear.” 

Fanny stood in a graceful attitude, holding back by a silken cord 

the bottle of wine which was to be broken against the bows. The 
carpenters, with their sledge-hammers in hand, stood ready to knock 
away the wedges. The gallant lieutenant gave the signal, and a rich 
blush rose on the brow and cheek of the young lady as their eyes met; 
it might have been from the excitement of the moment. She let go the 
silken cord, with a crash the bottle struck the bows, the wine was duly 
poured out, the name of the Diana was pronounced in a clear, sweet 
voice, some sharp strokes of hammers were heard, and the vessel began 
to glide along the ways towards the water, every moment increasing 
her speed; the band struck up a suitable tune, keeping time to the 
movement of the vessel, which in a few seconds plunged with a loud 
splash into the element which was to be her home for the future. She 
would have gone right across the harbour had she not been brought 
up by warps, prepared to check her. The people on shore, on her 
deck, and on board the Maid of Saragossa, and numerous other boats 
and vessels, cheered loudly and long. ‘The launch was most successful ; 
nothing could have gone off better, and everybody was satisfied. The 
more favoured of the guests were asked to dinner by the baronet, and 
the O’ Dowdy, finding that he was not included, invited himself. 
_ “Tt’s not often I dine out of my yacht in summer, but as you have 
some other friends with you to celebrate this pleasant event, I’ll break 
through my rule, Sir Paul, and just put my feet under your mahogany 
for this once, and I hope that you and the young ladies will come and 
pay me a return visit on board the Fair Imogene. She would be per- 
fect if she had but a fair living lady on board. Ha, ha, ha! the time 
may come soon, baronet—eh ?” 

Of course Sir Paul could not well, without a downright cut, avoid 
including the O’Dowdy among his invited guests. One of the Miss 
Pendergrasts was, at all events, well pleased at this arrangement, 
though when her Hibernian admirer entered the room her sisters re- 
ceived him without any of that good-natured warmth of manner which 
they were accustomed to bestow on those they liked. The O’Dowdy, 
however, was not a man to be daunted by a far more chilling manner. 
He joked at and quizzed those who were the coldest to him, redoubled 
his attentions to Polly, and soon made it evident that she, at all events, 
did not regard him with dislike. Yachting was the chief subject of 
conversation at dinner. The plans for the summer were discussed. 

“What do you propose doing, Captain Peppercorne ?” asked the 
baronet. 

“That depends on circumstances, Sir Paul,” answered Ned, looking 
at Emily. “I may go foreign, or I may h~g the island as lovingly as 
some of our friends. Sometimes I think 0: making a trip round Cape 
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Horn, and spending a year or two among the islands of the Pacific. 
What say you, Chesterton; will you come and be my consort? In 
such a cruise, two vessels should always go together.” 

“Very pleasant under some circumstances,” answered Charley, 
looking at Fanny, “but my ambition does not soar quite so high 
just now. I have had knocking about enough in my time to make me 
prefer short cruises, except on extraordinary occasions.” 

“T really think that I should like a cruise in the Pacific amazingly,” 
said Fanny, evidently on the spur of the moment, for scarcely were 
the words out of her mouth than she blushed deeply, and Charley 
couldn’t get her to look up at him again for some time. 

“For my part,” said the baronet, “my girls and I have been for 
long talking of going up the Mediterranean ; there are so many places 
to be seen there close together. It’s pretty smooth sailing generally, 
which suits them and me now, though in my day I used to enjoy a 
sang wind and a heavy sea as much as any of you young men 
can 0.” 

Before very long both Chesterton and Captain Peppercorne were 
talking of taking a cruise up the Straits, and the O’Dowdy assured 
Polly that that was just the very thing he had purposed doing, and 
that he hoped they should meet often. Of course Polly was highly 
pleased, and it is possible that Fanny and Emily might have con- 


sidered the proposed voyage of the two friends as a compliment to 
themselves. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PIC-NIC AT ALUM BAY. 


A Five brig lay at anchor in Cowes Roads. She appeared as fit to 
go round the world, if needs be, as any vessel afloat. The burgee 
flying from her masthead showed that she was a yacht. Close to her 
lay a schooner, a sea-going, business-looking craft; a little astern of 
her, a yawl; and, at a respectful distance, a lugger, which, although a 
_ had much less of a yacht look about her than her companions. 

ere were a few other vessels, but not many, as the season had 
scarcely begun ; parliament was still sitting, balls and dinner-parties 
were still going on in London, and the streets of the metropolis had 
not yet risen to that oven-heat which drives its citizens to seek the 
margin of the briny ocean. Several gigs were in waiting at the steps, _ 
and a large party were assembled in readiness to embark ; ladies laden 
with shawls, and parasols, and sketch-books, or the last new novel; 
gentlemen with their arms full of cloaks, and rugs, and hats ; and ser- 
vants with hampers, and baskets, and bandboxes, and other light 
things which had been forgotten. The Pendergrast family were going 
on board their yacht to live. They were bound also on a pic-nic at 
Alum Bay. Everybody seemed in high spirits. The day was lovely, 
the water sparkled brightly ; the breeze was sufficiently to the east- 
ward, and brisk enough to ensure a speedy passage there; and as to 
coming back, pic-nickers do not usually trouble: themselves much on 
that point. Each vessel conveyed a party, who were to meet on the 
yellow beach, drink the water which flowed from the cliff, and boil the 
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potatoes themselves. The Miss Pendergrasts might possibly have 
preferred a different arrangement, but several lady-friends of Pepper- 
corne’s and Chesterton’s had just arrived in the island, and invited 
themselves on board. However, there was no lack of guests on board 
the Diana; several City friends of Sir Paul’s had come down for the 
oceasion, and he, not dreaming that any of his more refined acquaint- 
ances would discover anything peculiar about them, was in his glory. 
He stood on the deck of his vessel to receive his guests as they 
came off. 

“ Ah! here’s the alderman!” he exclaimed. “Snuggins, my dear 
fellow, glad to see you! Let me introduce you to Lady Dashton. 
Her ladyship has an arduous task in chaperoning all these young 
ladies.” 

The alderman bowed, and expressed his readiness to share her 
labours, which created a considerable titter among the younger por- 
tion of the fair guests. Lady Dashton was a widow, who, it was sup- 
posed, would have no objection to change her condition, and that it 
was much more likely that she would employ the time in setting her 
cap at the wealthy alderman than in looking after her charges. The 
Miss Pendergrasts amused themselves, meantime, by watching through 
two or three telescopes for their guests as they embarked. 

“ Oh! here comes old Lady Cheeteem and her daughters and two 
nieces, and three or four gentlemen in tow; but who they are, I can’t 
make out!” cried Carry. “They seem to be a free-and-easy set, at all 
events. The men are dressing up in the ladies’ shawls and hats in 
sight of all the people on the quay.” 

“ Those three girls would make any men free and easy,” remarked 
Jane, who was the chief stickler for decorum in the family. “I only 
hope that she and Lady Dashton won’t fall out.” 

“More fun if they do,” cried Polly. “They can’t well begin to 
scratch, and a little sparring with the tongue will do no great harm. 
But there is another party just come down. I say, Carry, who can 
they be?” 

“T verily believe they are those Nopses,” said Carry. “Yes, I see 
Mamma Nops, and Euphemia and Agatha, and a pale gentleman in a 
clerical habit. What do they bring him off for, I should like to know ? 
Papa asked Mrs. Nops, but he did not give her leave to bring any 
friends.” 

“ People are not very particular on these occasions,” observed Jane. 
“There are two other boats coming off. I can make out Colonel 
Thundercloud stepping into one of them. We shall have the whole 
history of his campaigns on our way down to the Needles. However, 
his dry sense is vastly superior to the twaddle one often hears.” 

“Talk of twaddle, we shall presently have enough of it, for here 
comes that prodigiously fine gentleman the Rev. Augustine Chasuble, 
whom we saw dressed up in wonderfully gay robes at St. Barbara’s 
church a few Sundays before we left town,” exclaimed Carry. “ Yes, 
I thought so. And there is that Mr. Mopus, his humble friend and 
admirer. I only hope that the young gentleman Mrs. Nops is bring- 
ing off does not belong to that party. She is always talking about 
beautiful churches, and beautiful altars, and beautiful vestments, and 
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beautiful priests, too. But then we always thought her a great goose. 
They say that she and her daughters go regularly to confession, and 
they positively smell of incense when one meets them in a morning.” 

“Come, come, Carry, you are too severe!” exclaimed Polly, with 
as much pretended indignation as she could muster. “I don’t see 
why handsome men shouldn’t wear fine dresses as well as handsome 
women, and good singing is ee, and so is sweet incense, and pro- 
cessions are very pretty things to look at; and, as for what they 
signify, and what the priests teach, I leave to wiser heads than mine 
to explain.” 

“ You have ably defended your friends,” observed Jane. “ Happily, 
here comes Mr. Richard Twistlewell, who, Lady Dashton asserted 
when she introduced him to papa, has the whole code of laws at his 


fingers’ ends.” 


The prattle of the young ladies was cut short by the arrival of their 
guests on board. A fresh breeze sprang up, and the Diana, with 
Chesterton’s schooner, Peppercorne’s yawl, an the Irish lugger, made 
sail to the westward. The lugger, being outside, got away first, and, 
having the benefit of a stronger breeze, held her own ahead of the rest. 
The brig behaved very well, but Sir Paul was rather vexed to find that 
the Maid of Saragossa could almost sail round him. It might have 
been more politic in Charley to have dragged a sail overboard. It put 
Sir Paul somewhat out, and prevented him from paying that attention 
to his guests which he had intended. Lady Dashton, who hated the 
water, and had come for no other object than to win him if she could, 
was much disappointed, and had to console herself with receiving the 
attentions of stout Alderman Snuggins, and, to do him justice, they 
were constant and observable. The rest of the party were soon 
engaged in exhibiting their various idiosyncrasies to each other; not 
that they were in general professional. The colonel, an old bachelor, 
had invented a baby-jumper, and the lawyer talked learnedly of 
flowers and flower-shows; but the Rev. Augustine Chasuble had not 
been many minutes on board before he hoisted his colours, and fired a 
broadside against the memory of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. 

“ Certainly, certainly, the Reformation was a great mistake,” chimed 
in Mr. Mopus. 

“Yas, werry,” observed the pale young deacon, as he announced 
himself. “There was some life and spirit and true religion in the land 
before Henry the Eighth upset it, but we’ll get it all back soon.” 

“ Not, young sir, while John Bull retains sense in his brain, a fist 
to strike with, and one leg to stand on, while he kicks out all traitors 
and humbugs with the other,” exclaimed the alderman. “ No, no, that 
sort of stuff will go down with fashionable young ladies and gentlemen 
who go to so many balls and raree-shows during the week that they 
can’t do without their dram of excitement on the Sunday, and know 
as much about the Testament as they do about the Koran. I wonder 
when you come out pleasuring on the water that you don’t try to get 
your ribbons, and scarlet robes, and masses, and incense, and all that 
sort of rubbish out of your heads. It would do you good, believe me it 
would, and perhaps you’d think better of it before you return home. 
I was in trade once—I’m not ashamed of it—and when I went out 
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pleasuring, just as you are doing, I used to throw overboard all 
thoughts of trade and business.” : 

The alderman gained the day, or, at all events, so far silenced his 
opponents, that, whatever they said after this, was in whispers into the 
ears of the fairer portion of their companions. 

The four yachts stood on together down the Channel. On the right 
hand appeared the lofty tower of lordly Eaglehurst; farther to the 
west the Well-wooded banks of the Beaulieu River, where once many 
a goodly ship was built, but now deserted, except when a party of pic- 
nickers or tourists visit its picturesque abbey. Farther on they came 
off Lymington Creek with “ Jack in the Basket.” There next arose 
ahead of them the tall red lighthouses on Hurst Point, and its round 
cheese-like castle and formidable line of fortifications, scarcely rising 
above the sand, yet capable of sending a fleet of proud ships to the 
. should one venture to force its way as an enemy up the 
Solent. 

“ Provided the said fleet isn’t composed of iron-clads with circular 
turrets,” observed Mr. O’Dowdy, who had just before, growing tired 
of his own society, come on board the brig, where the previous remark 
had been made. 

“ Oh, those dreadful iron-clads! I think that there should be a law 
made against their use. They can’t do anybody any good, and are sure, 
from what I hear of them, to do a great deal of harm,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nops. “Oh, Mr. Augustine Chasuble! can’t you use your influence 
with those in high quarters to get such things put down ? It’s terrible 
—perfectly terrible !” 

“Indeed it is, my daughter,’ answered the Rev. Augustine 
Chasuble—priest, as he called himself, of the English Church. “I feel 
assured that the time is coming when the Church will be able to exert 
itself in so good a cause; that is to say, when we have united the 
Church of England, now like a long-estranged child, to the mother 
Church of Rome, and joined to it that of the East.” 

“ Ah, yes! that is what we were subscribing for last Sunday,”’ said 
Mrs. Nops. ‘“ How satisfactory! and it will be an additional reason 
for wishing it success, if it puts a stop to iron-clads. I often think, 
if a battle between those fearful iron-clads was to take place, what 
would become of the balls? Why, I don’t suppose there would be 
any part of the island safe from them.” 

“] suspect, marm, that you’ll have a long time to wait before you 
see our honest, straightforward Church of England joined to that of 
Rome or Greece,” said Alderman Snuggins. “ I’ve traded, marm, to 
the East and to Italy, and I know enough about the religions of both 
people to wish to have no connexion with either one or the other. I 
say, marm, that they are either fools or knaves who wish for such an 
event. I’m willing to believe that they are the former. Beg pardon, 
Mr. Chasuble, nothing personal, you'll understand.” 

Mr. Chasuble, however, seemed to think the remarks very personal 
ans and eyed the alderman as if he would like to attack him tooth 
an 

“ Come, come, Mr. Chasuble, don’t let’s fall out about your 
nonsense,” said the good-humoured alderman, seeing the frown 
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gathering on his opponent’s brow. “You like frippery and froth; I 
like roast beef and plum-pudding, that’s the only difference between 
us. I say, that’s a fine view away to the south-west of us.” 

He pointed to the lofty cliffs of Alum Bay, part of which, tinged by 
mineral springs, present a curiously striped appearance of red and 
yellow of many tints, and blue and green, while at the extreme west 
end of the island the chalk cliffs stand sheer up out of the blue sea, 
terminated by the Needle rocks. The outer one of them has been cut 
away to make a platform, on which a lighthouse has been built, 
instead of that which stood at the top of the downs, and was fre- 
quently observed by the mists which gathered round it. Due south 
of the brig were the hideous red-brick batteries of Freshwater, but 
which, notwithstanding their ugliness, are likely to give a good account 
of the ships of an enemy venturing to pass them. The tide still 
serving, though the wind was light, Alum Bay was at length reached, 
and the yachts, one after the other, brought up. There can be no 
doubt that the party could have had a much more comfortable dinner 
on board one of the yachts; but people in search of amusement often 
put themselves to very great inconvenience—so the ladies and gentle- 
men, and the hampers of provisions, and plates and dishes, were in 
due course landed, a good many of the latter to be broken, anda 
spot on the beach selected for their dining place. The sun at that 
time having retired behind a cloud, no one remembered that its rays, 
striking directly down on them under a chalk cliff, without a breath 
of air, the place might possibly be rather warm. It had been agreed 
that they should give themselves a vast deal of unnecessary trouble, 
and that the servants should do nothing beyond bringing the hampers 
on shore, and afterwards washing up the dishes. Some were to collect 
driftwood, others to scrape the potatoes, others to bring the water, 
while the O’ Dowdy had undertaken to superintend their boiling—an 
art in which he justly affirmed that the inhabitants of the green isle 
of Erin could not be surpassed. While the party were commencing ~ 
their preparations, a large cutter stole round the Needles with the 
first of the flood, and stood into the bay. A boat immediately put off 
from her, and a youngish-looking man sprang on shore dressed in the 
height of yachting fashion. No sooner did he draw near, than Mrs. 
and the Miss Cheeteems rushed towards him, while Euphemia and 
Agatha Nops exclaimed, “ Oh, there is that dear, delightful, dancing 
Jack Leeson!” Others by their remarks showed that he was not a 
stranger to them. 

Having shaken the hands of the Miss Cheeteems as if he would 
wring them off, he went round bowing to some and greeting others of 
the company in the same cordial way. 

“ Saw a party on the beach—was certain that I should have friends 
among you—so, tired of my own society, came ashore,” he observed, 
in an off-hand, rattling tone. “ Did not expect to find so many 
friends, though. Well, what are you about ?—scraping potatoes! 
Well, a good example inspires me. I think that I could make a 
dumpling—shall it be plain or with plums? Have we, though, the 
necessary ingredients f” 


Inquiry was made, but there was neither flour nor suet to be 
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found. Jack, however, was not to be balked, but, hailing his boat, 
he instantly sent her back for the required ingredients. They were 
brought by the time the potatoes were in the pot, and then he set to 
work in apparently the most scientific manner—tucking his sleeves u 
to his elbows, and fastening a napkin round his waist. He then col- 
lected basins and tubs, and having put in the flour, and suet, and 
raisins, and other ingredients, he began kneading awa with great 
vigour. There was a twinkle in his mischievous eyes, as if he thought 
wa he was about a very good joke. He next seized upon some ele- 
gant doilys and valuable table-napkins, and soon made pudding-bags 
of them by filling them with his mixture. Fresh fires had to be 
lighted, and every pot that could be obtained was brought into requi- 
sition, that Jack Leeson’s puddings might be boiled. 

“ Hot work, pudding making!” he exclaimed, as he washed the flour 
off his hands and pulled down his shirt-sleeves, ‘Now I vote we 
climb the cliffs and admire the beauties of nature while they and the 
murphies are boiling. Miss Caroline Pendergrast, may I have the 
felicity of escorting you ?” 

Carry was nothing loth, for, though Jack had only just before been 
introduced, he was good looking, and she rather liked fast young men. 
The example they set was followed by the whole of the younger 
members of the party ; Lady Dashton, Mrs. Cheeteem and a few of 
the other dowagers, with Sir Paul and his friend the alderman, and 
the Rev. Mr. Chasuble, who felt rightly that his blue collar would be 
wofully disarranged if he made the attempt to climb, remaining on 
the beach. The sand cliffs in all directions were soon covered with 
straggling groups, who divided more and more, some going up one 
i or winding path, and some another, till they reached the downs 
above. 

“T do not think that we chaperones are of much use,” sagaciously 
observed Mrs. Nops, folding her hands before her. 

“Too true, dear lady,” said Mr. Chasuble, with an upturned eye. 
“But then, remember, for your consolation, I shall be able to ascer- 
tain that they ordered their conversation aright, and did nothing 
wrong. Ah, that admirable institution, the Confessional !—what an 
advantage—what an assistance to mothers and guardians of youth! 
How grateful we should be to our holy mother the Church for esta- 
blishing it!” 

“ Ah, truly, yes,” murmured Mrs. Nops, looking up at Euphemia 
and Agatha, who, with Mr. Mopus and the Rev. 8S. Onyphrius Albe, 
were perched on the cliffs high above their heads. “I wonder, now, 
what they are saying to each other.” . 

‘TI will find out, dear madam, ere long,’’ answered Mr. Chasuble, 
knowingly, nodding his head. 

The young people, meantime, had paired off as young people are 
apt to do. Carry and Polly, with Leeson and O’Dowdy, had kept 
near each other. They reached the top of the cliffs and turned west- 
ward. Here they were joined by their sisters and some other young 
ladies, with Peppercorne and Chesterton. The downs here are of a 
peculiar and very dangerous character. At first, they slope very 


gradually upwards from the top of the cliffs; but, towards the west, 
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the slope becomes steeper and steeper, till it is almost perpendicular, 
yet the transition is so gradual, that it is scarcely perceivable by the 


eye. 

"Most of the party sat down on the top of the downs to watch a 
small steamer coming in from the westward; some pronounced her to 
be a gunboat, others a yacht, and as she drew nearer the latter were 
found to be right. Polly and Carry, meantime, took it into their 
heads to walk along the downs towards the west, perceiving that the 
ground over which they passed became steeper and steeper. Still on 
they went, till suddenly they discovered that they were actually 
sliding towards the edge of the cliff. At the same moment, they 
became aware of the danger of their position. They did the wisest 
thing they could—sat down; and then they did what was somewhat 
foolish, they began to cry. Their terror increased; they looked at 
the ground over which they had passed, and felt that they could not 
possibly walk back over it. If they even attempted to move, they 
found themselves slipping down towards the edge of the fearful cliff. 
They had gone so far beyond the rest of the party that no one observed 
their danger. 

“Oh, Carry, Carry, what shall we do? We shall both be dashed to 
pieces,” said Polly, beginning to cry. 

“Oh dear, dear, I hope not,” exclaimed her sister, also bursting 
into tears. “To be picked up mangled corpses down on the sands 
there, where we expected to enjoy our pic-nic so much, it’s very 
dreadful.” 

Their cries increased in loudness, till at length some of their friends 
heard them. Leeson and O’Dowdy, who had been looking for them, 
now first saw their danger. Never, perhaps, had Jack Leeson’s heart 
before sunk so low. He had himself been once on the very spot, and 
with difficulty scrambled off again. O’Dowdy, when he saw Polly 
crying, was instantly rushing towards her. 

“ Stop, stop! my dear fellow,” cried Leeson. “ You'll go over, and 
carry them with you. Let me go first on my hands and knees, and 
follow my example. Work your way diagonally upwards. Take off 
your boots, and trust to your fingers and toes to gripe hold of the 

ss.”” 

O’ Dowdy, following Jack’s advice, they began their expedition. 
How the young ladies had managed to get so far over the slippery 
grass it was difficult to conceive, for even by themselves they found it 
no easy task. Still they worked their way forward on their hands and 
knees, and at length reached the young ladies, who, when they saw 
them coming, had ceased erying. Leeson took charge of Carry, and 
the O’ Dowdy entreated Polly to put herself under his care. 

“ Never fear a bit, my darlin’,” he exclaimed, in the exuberance of 
his feelings. “If we are to go we'll go over together, but we’ll not 
do that same as long as I’ve nails on my fingers and toes. Just 
take off your boots, and I’ll put them in my pockets, and we’ll get on 
all the better.” 

Polly did as she was advised, and Carry followed her example. 

“‘ A capital idea, Dan,” exclaimed Leeson, leading the way, holding 
Carry round the waist with one arm, while with his other hand and 
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feet he crawled along the downs. More than once he could with diffi- 
culty prevent himself from slipping. Carry seemed to be unable to 
do anything to help herself, but clung confidingly to his arm: Polly 
was equally well supported by O’Dowdy; and the two couple, in this 
most unfashionable if not unromantic mode of progression, at length 
reached their expectant friends. They were warmly welcomed, and 
the gallantry of the gentlemen highly lauded. 

“. I shall always be grateful,” said Carry, looking affectionately at 

eson. 

“ And so shall I,” said Polly, with a tender glance at O’Dowdy. 

Probably neither of them would have expressed their sentiments so 
freely under other circumstances. Perhaps, also, under other circum- 
stances, their swains would not have reciprocated them. However, in 
a short time it became very evident that gratitude was likely to ripen 
into love. Leeson forgot all about his dumplings, and O’Dowdy about 
his potatoes. They were recalled at length to a recollection of their 
duties by Chesterton and Peppercorne, and the party descended, 
somewhat tired, hot, and hungry, to ihe beach. They were received 
with showers of complaints from the elders, who declared that they 
were almost starved, and had had to satisfy their appetites with bread 
and cheese. On this, O’Dowdy recollected his potatoes. On ex- 
examining one of the pots, he found that they were in a sad state of 
tumble-to-piecedness. 

“* My compositions are, I am sure, free from that fault,” exclaimed 
Leeson, hooking one out of the pot. He swung it to and fro at the 
end of a big fork, to cool it, he said. “‘ Now for a dish,” he cried. 
The doily was untied, and out rolled a dumpling, with a sound which 
showed that it was as hard as a round-shot. “Never mind, the next 
will be softer,” said the amateur cook; but that proved to be as hard 
as the first, and so did every one of the rest. 

“ Faith, now, they’ll be nice aiting for any gentleman or young lady, 
maybe, who’s desperately in love, and wants to get out of it,” ex- 
claimed O’ Dowdy, with a knowing wink, which Polly didn’t quite like. 

* kage not eat one, I suppose, Mr. O’Dowdy?” she said, de- 
murely. 

“No, my darlin’-—I beg pardon, Miss Polly Pendergrast—I am 
perfectly content with the state of my feelings,” answered O’Dowdy, 
with a tender glance at her; but as the gentleman was rather in the 
habit of bestowing tender glances on pretty girls, this might mean 
nothing. She was assisting in turning the “ murphies,” as he called 
the potatoes, into the dishes. 

As there was an abundant supply of substantials as well as of 
luxuries, the condition of the dumplings was of no consequence. In 
vain‘ Jack tried to get his friends to partake of them, and when he 
ae them very hard, it}was proposed that he should dine off them 

imself. 

A grave-looking gentleman was added to the party, who proved to 
be Mr. Gilbert Halliday, owner of the steam-yacht Aspasia. He had 
been for some time acquainted with Sir Paul, and from his manner 
towards Miss Pendergrast it seemed not impossible that she would 
some day become Mrs. Halliday. All the party were tolerably tired 
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with their climb, and as it was impossible to dance on the shingles, 
most of them sat quietly in their places. A few strolled off to pick 
up pebbles, or to collect some coloured sand, or to sketch; and at 
length it was announced that unless they embarked forthwith, as the 
wind was light, that they would to a certainty lose the tide to Cowes. 
It was currently reported the next day that the five Miss Pendergrasts 
were engaged before they reached Cowes, but time was to show whether 
the report was true. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FOREIGN VOYAGE. 


Str Pavt and his spirited daughters very soon got tired of cruising 
round and round the Isle of Wight, even though accompanied fre- 
quently by the Cleopatra and Maid of Saragossa, and sometimes by 
the Lady of Lyons, the Fair Imogene, and the oe Chesterton 
was an accepted suitor, Peppercorne looked upon himself as one, and 
the rest of the gentlemen had, it was conjectured, made up their minds 
to propose, though they had not done so formally. Young ladies with 
thirty thousand pounds apiece are generally aware that they will ex- 
perience no great difficulty in finding suitable husbands. The Miss 
Pendergrasts were, therefore, perfectly ready to go foreign, and to let 
their lovers follow, if they wished. They were to go up the Mediter- 
ranean, to visit several places of interest on its shores, and to return 
home before the termination of the summer. Chesterton agreed to 
accompany the Diana, and Captain Peppercorne begged that he might 
do so likewise. 

Mr. Halliday wrote M.P. at the end of his name, and, whatever he 
might wish to do, his parliamentary duties must, he said, keep him at 
home; Jack Leeson did not care a rap for Carthage, Cairo, Greece, 
Italy, Acre, or Constantinople, and was not, he thought, quite in love 
enough to make him give up his usual amusements at home ; while the 
O’ Dowdy had reasons for not quitting English waters just then which 
he did not wish to explain—in reality, he was engaged in raising the 
wind, and until he had done so he could not very conveniently pay his 
crew, while without payment they declined going foreign. This was a 
disappointment to Polly. 

“There is only one way to mend the matter, my darlin’,” observed 
the O’Dowdy, with his most insinuating look. 

“ What is that ?” asked Polly, innocently. 

“Just run off with me, and become Mrs. O’Dowdy at once, my 
darlin’. It’s a happy woman I’ll make ye, and the lugger is big 
enough for the two of us, and I’ll pay all my debts, and won’t it be 
pleasant then ?” 

Polly hesitated. It might be pleasant to be Mrs. O’ Dowdy, or very 
much the contrary ; and she had, she recollected, been told that some 
young ladies possessed of thirty thousand pounds, who had run away 
with Irish gentlemen, had found that their fortunes had passed out of 
their own power into that of their liege lords, and been expended. 

When a young lady thinks this she is very apt to decline the gentle- 
man’s generous proposal, and to stay at home, if she has got two grains 
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of sense in her head. Polly, fortunately for herself, had several grains, 
so she said that she preferred taking a voyage in her papa’s yacht to 
the Mediterranean to trusting herself on board the buccaneering-look- 
ing lugger, and that when she came back she would see about it. 
O’ Dowdy was dreadfully disappointed ; he thought that he had se- 
cured Polly. The more he pressed his suit, the more resolved she 
became, like a wise girl, not to agree to his proposals. 

“ Ah! it’s a cruel creature ye are, Polly, and it isn’t myself would 
have thought it,” he said, with a sigh which he intended to be 

athetic. 
. The O’Dowdy made his bow, and pulled back to the lugger, which 
repared to get under weigh to accompany the brig out at the Needles. 
2 couldu’t resist the temptation also of going = of the way. 
When it came to the point, he found that he had been more capti- 
vated by Carry than he had supposed ; still he couldn’t bring himself 
to go on board at once manfully, and ask her to marry him, as Ches- 
terton had done Fanny; he had got some notion into his head about 
losing his liberty, and he dreaded the laughter of some of his wild 
bachelor friends. The weather was fine and the wind fair, and the 
pa with all the canvas they could carry, stood down Channel, 
ooking as gay, and fresh, and trim as yachts can look, with the excep- 
tion of the Fair Imogene, and she appeared very much like some 
daring pirate which had crept in among them. 

Five young ladies on board a yacht, with only their papa to amuse 
them, might have found it rather dull, but they were all thoroughly 
good-natured, jolly girls, never quarrelled with each other, and always 
made themselves as happy as they could. They might also have had 
a notion that they should receive an occasional visit from Chesterton 
and Peppercorne. Carry might have thought it possible that Jack 
Leeson would follow, and Mr. Halliday had assured Jane that as soon 
as his parliamentary duties would allow he should steam after her in 
the Aspasia. The second day, when a little to the westward of Ply- 
mouth, the lugger was seen to haul her wind as if about to leave the | 
fleet. Glasses were directed towards her. Suddenly a figure rushed 
on deck, and laid about him with a boat’s stretcher; it was the 
O’Dowdy in his shirt-sleeves. While he was thus engaged, the fore- 
sail, and then the mainsail, was lowered, followed by the mizen. Polly 
was below at the time, or she might, perhaps, have asked her father 
to put back, and ascertain what was the matter. Her sisters could 
not, of course, understand it ; but as neither of the other yachts took 
any notice of the circumstance, they naturally concluded that it could 
not be one of much importance. By the time, however, that Polly 
came on deck the lugger was not to be seen. She would not have been 
a true woman had she not made many inquiries as to what had become 
of the lugger. She believed, however, that he would very soon come 
up again with them, as they proposed putting into Falmouth for fresh 
provisions, and she could not suppose that he would go away altogether 
without a word of farewell. The next morning the four yachts brought 
up in Falmouth Harbour, and it then came out that Jack Leeson 
knew the state of affairs on board the Fair Imogene, and that the crew 
had determined not to go beyond Plymouth unless their wages were 
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paid. Poor Polly was rather melancholy at hearing this, the more so 
that she could not help acknowledging that the account was, in all 

robability, perfectly true. Jack himself, however, had by this time 
nee so smitten with Carry that he determined to accompany the 
Diana. As he was well known at Falmouth, he had no difficulty in 
procuring stores, and making all necessary pecuniary arrangements for 
the voyage. It was agreed that the four yachts should keep close to- 
gether, and thus in good order they crossed the now tranquil Bay of 
Biscay. Sir Paul had great confidence in his own knowledge of 
navigation. His master, Dore, was a good seaman, but was no navi- 
gator; he had, consequently, to engage a mate, Webb by name, as 
navigator, for he had the wisdom not to trust entirely to his own 
knowledge on the subject. He was, however, quite delighted when 
he found that his day’s work agreed with Webb’s. Gibraltar was 
quickly reached. Only once during the voyage had the three gentle- 
men been able to pay a visit on board the Diana. They now came to 
inquire after the young ladies and Sir Paul. Leeson had intended to 
go back to England, but no sooner was he again exposed to the fasci- 
nations of Carry than he once more resolved to continue with the 
Diana. 

A cruise through the Mediterranean is very delightful, as there is 
no part of the world of the same extent which affords more objects of 
interest ; but it is not without its dangers and other drawbacks. 
There are white squalls, and Riff pirates, and the cholera and plague, 
and, worse than all, quarantine to be encountered, and occasionally a 
European or American, or more frequently a Greek, takes to do a 
little plundering and murdering on his own account, and the yacht of 
an English milord is looked upon as likely to prove an acceptable 
prize. The Diana, with her consorts, was of course able to set all 
such gentry at defiance; a sharp look-out enabled them to meet the 
only white squall they encountered, without damage; though the 
cholera and plague raged at several places they visited, by avoiding 
any communication with the unhealthy parts they kept both at arms’ 

‘length ; but the quarantine beat them wherever they went. Sir Paul 
became irate, though not a grain of blue pills nor rhubarb had been 
swallowed on board, nor any other drug to his knowledge. Having 
touched at Alexandria, at not a port he entered were he and his 
friends allowed to go on shore. At length they sailed westward, and 
by the time they reached Naples, the forty days had expired since 
they touched at an infected place. It was proposed that, after seeing 
the lions of Naples, the party should take a trip into the interior. 
Pompeii was explored, Vesuvius climbed, Herculaneum descended 
into, and numberless other places visited, when preparations were 
made for their intended expedition. Sir Paul had been very averse 
to it, for he had heard of bandits and brigands, and young ladies 
carried off captives and kept in durance vile. The three gentlemen 
had even hesitated about the matter, but the young ladies gained the 
day, as young ladies are apt to do under such circumstances. They 
travelled on horseback, and men went from each yacht to form an 
escort, well armed, which, with the gentlemen and the necessary 
guides, it was thought would form a force no brigands would dare to 
attack. For three or four days they wandered among the Calabrian 
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mountains, enjoying the scenery; but, though they had brought a 
supply of provisions, the accommodation was rough and the work 
tolerably hard. They had one fine afternoon descended a mountain 
into a valley, which was to lead them to a village, where they proposed 
stopping for the night. The valley narrowed into a gorge, a sus- 
picious-looking spot, where fifty men might hold the ground against a 
thousand. 

Captain Peppercorne had just made some remark to this effect, 
when suddenly, in front, and scattered about on the cliffs on either 
side, there appeared a number of picturesque-looking personages, 
with long guns in their hands, pointed in the direction of the 
travellers. The young ladies behaved like heroines. They did not 
shriek nor tremble; but Carry exclaimed, “Let us ride quietly on, 
as if they could not mean to stop us!” 

Carry’s advice was followed, but the picturesque gentlemen with 
the long guns soon showed that they had no intention of allowing the 
travellers to pass unmolested. 

“Stop and deliver your jewels, and watches, and purses!” ex- 
claimed some one in a gruff voice from behind a rock. “Stop, I say, 
or we fire.” 

Had not the ladies been present the yachtsmen would undoubtedly 
have charged the brigands, and perhaps have put them to flight; 
instead of this, they hesitated. The brigands, knowing that English- 
men are apt to show fight, thought by firing a shot to intimidate 
them. It struck poor Webb, the mate of the Diana, who, throwing 
up his arms, fell to the ground. The moment they smelt powder, the 
guides took to their heels, and the travellers were left to the mercy of 
the brigands. One of the latter now shouted out from behind a rock 
that he was sorry any one had been hurt, and that he and his com- 
panions only wanted plunder; if they would stay quiet not another 
shot should be fired. 

“ By all means let us accept the rascals’ terms!” exclaimed Sir 
Paul, trembling for his daughters’ safety. 

Meantime, Chesterton was aided by Fanny seeing to Webb. The 
wound was a very severe one, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could stanch the blood; indeed, it seemed likely that it 
would prove fatal. 

The brigands made short work; they were evidently adepts. 
Purses, watches, and jewels were quickly transferred to their keeping. 

“ And now, my friends, it has just occurred to me that I may get a 
little more out of you!” exclaimed a good-looking bandit, who seemed 
to be a chief. “I propose taking charge of two of these young ladies, 
and when I receive a thousand seudi from you, I will undertake to 
deliver them up safe and sound into your hands.” 

“ Close up, men, and surround the ladies; we must fight rather 
than yield to this demand !” exclaimed Captain Peppercorne. 

Before the brigands understood what was intended, the travellers 
were in a position to defend themselves. 

“ Your demand cannot be agreed to,” said Peppercorne, who spoke 
tolerable Italian. ‘“ But we are reasonable men, and know your re- 
quirements. We will give you our bond for the money to be paid in 
any way you may wish.” 
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“We always take security,” answered the brigand, dryly. “It is 
our custom ; we never depart from it. We should have preferred the 
society of the young ladies, but if you object to their coming, we will 
take two gentlemen instead. You and your companion there,” point- 
ing to Jack Leeson. 

Jack said that he should be very happy to remain as a hostage; 
that he should rather like the lark to see the way the fellows lived, 
and that his bankers at Naples would furnish the money. Pepper- 
corne could, of course, make no objection ; indeed, he was thankful for 
any means by which the Miss Pendergrasts could be saved from 
sn The two gentlemen, therefore, having bade their friends 
good-bye, prepared to start up the mountains with the brigands, while 
the travellers, in no very happy mood, turned their horses’ heads 
towards Naples. They had no great fear for the safety of their friends, 
but Emily and Carry felt it very dull without the society of their de- 
voted and acknowledged suitors. Naples was, however, at length 
reached, and the pin ransom raised and forwarded to its desti- 


—- It was to be seen how far the brigands were men of their 
word. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FATE OF THE DIANA” —CONCLUSION. 


Axout a week after the events described, Captain Peppercorne and 
Jack Leeson appeared on board the Diana, and were welcomed by Fanny 
and Carry as young ladies would naturally welcome gentlemen who 
are engaged to marry them, and who have, besides, for their sakes, 
just gone through no little danger and inconvenience. They described 
the brigands’ life as far from an agreeable one. Very often they were 
hard up for food, in bad weather their lodging in the mountains was 
wretched, and they were constantly in apprehension of an attack from 
the troops out in search of them. 

Poor Webb, the mate of the Diana, had never recovered from the 

wound he had received, and just as the yachts were ready for sea he 
died. It was impossible to fill his place, for Chesterton had found his 
own master a wes inefficient navigator, and he could, therefore, not 
leave his own yacht. Sir Paul was, however, not sorry to put his own 
knowledge of navigation into practice, and he therefore announced his 
intention of navigating the Diana to England. The whole party were, 
indeed, anxious to be at home. Polly wished to learn what had become 
of O’Dowdy, Jane wished to see Mr. Halliday, and the other three 
Miss Pendergrasts were eager to be at home, perhaps because it had 
been arranged that they should marry the three gentlemen to whom 
they were engaged as soon as they got there. 
_ Gibraltar was reached in safety. Sir Paul found no great difficulty 
in getting there, and so contented was he with his skill, that he kept 
to his determination of navigating the yacht to England. Chesterton 
ventured to expostulate. 

“Tut, tut, man!” answered the baronet. “It’s what is done by 
thousands upon thousands of fellows of every nation under the sun 
eyery year, and I really think that I have a head on my shoulders.” 

“ Very well, sir. You will allow me, at all events, as a naval officer, 
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to suggest the best course to steer, and we will all, as heretofore, keep 
together,” answered Chesterton. 

He had no great anxiety about the result; and probably, had not 
his Fanny been on board the brig, he would not have troubled himself 
about the matter. The weather appeared settled, and the vessels were 
not likely to separate during the night. Away they sailed, everybody 
in good spirits, and soon left the old Rock of Gibraltar far astern. 

The proper course had been given, and the baronet, who soon got 
tired of making the exact calculations and taking the observations 
which would have been necessary had he been alone, contented him- 
self with inquiring the latitude and longitude every day at noon of his 
intended sons-in-law, and dotting them down on his chart. His great 
pleasure, however, was in instructing Dore, who assured his master 
that he had already got a good inkling of the matter from him. The 
wind was liglit and the sea smooth, so that every day the gentlemen 
came on board the brig, and very pleasant both parties found it. 

Things were not, however, always to continue in that state. They 
had just about entered the Bay of Biscay when it came on to blow 
hard in their teeth from the north-west. Dore proposed heaving-to, 
as a very heavy sea had got up, but Chesterton signalled that as the 
wind was fair for Corunna, they should run there. He led in the 
schooner, and the other three vessels followed. There is an excellent 
lighthouse, and the harbour is remarkably easy of access. By midnight 
all four yachts were at anchor in smooth water—a state of existence 
all wise people appreciate after knocking about at sea. 

In the morning they went on shore, and rode out over the ground 
on which Sir John Moore fought his last battle, foiling the hitherto 
victorious army of the French, and then they visited the hero’s tomb 
on the ramparts of the town, where he was buried at the dead of night. 
For three days the yachts remained at anchor, till the summer gale 
had expended itself, and then once more they sailed for Old England. 
The weather, however, had become uncertain. Scarcely had they lost 
sight of land than a thick fog came on, with the wind from the north- 
ward just as it was growing dark. So suddenly, indeed, did the 
fog rise, that the vessels were soon completely shut out from each 
other. On shore it may be best to stand still if you lose a person in 
a crowd; at sea that cannot be done. Chesterton did the best thing 
he could under the circumstances of the case ; he fired a gun at intervals, 
and stood close hauled to the westward. The gun was answered, and he 
hoped by the Diana. He stood on all night, expecting to see her and 
their consorts in the morning. Great was his disappointment when 
he discovered only the yawl. 

Meantime, Sir Paul, when the fog came on and he lost sight of his 
consorts, began to consider what course he ought to steer. It occurred 


to him that the safest was the one Chesterton had given him when | 


leaving Gibraltar ; whether, however, this was really the safest, was to 
be proved. While still somewhat in doubt, to his$great satisfaction he 
caught sight of the cutter. He hailed her. Leeson replied that his 
master had been seized with a fit, but that he had no doubt the course 
Sir Paul proposed steering was the right one, and that he would keep 
close to ig The morning found the cutter near the brig. The 
baronet, perfectly satisfied with his nautical acquirements, felt sure 
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that he should pass some ten miles or so to the westward of Ushant— 
near enough, however, to show him his exact position. On he ac- 
cordingly stood with perfect confidence. Leeson, who did not pretend 
to know anything about navigation, followed in his wake under easy 
sail, and was rather annoyed when the mate suggested that they were 
somewhat too much to the eastward. Fanny and Emily were sorry 
to lose the society of Chesterton and Peppercorne, but, not dreaming 
that their father was rather out in his course, fully expected that they 
would soon rejoin them. The wind was light, and the sea tolerably 
smooth. For three days the brig glided calmly on. The third night 
began ; the sky was obscured by mist, the darkness was very consider- 
able. Leeson had great difficulty in keeping the brig in sight. The 
young ladies had retired to their cabins. Sir Paul told Dore to keep 
a sharp look-out, as he hoped, should the weather clear, that they 
might, ere long, see Ushant on the starboard hand. Dore, though he 
had no great respect for his employer’s knowledge of seamanship, 
thought that he must be all right in the matter of navigation. 

About midnight, as the brig was gliding calmly on, a loud crash was 


. heard; another and another followed ; the vessel trembled from head 


to stern. 

‘We are on shore—we are on shore!’ was the cry. 

Sir Paul, awoke by the fearful sound, rushed on deck, crying out for 
his daughters. 

“Here we are, papa—here we are! What has happened?” ex- 
claimed the five young ladies, who had rushed on deck with cloaks and 
shawls, and anything they could pick up, thrown over their shoulders. 

The sea, which appeared very calm when the vessel was gliding over 
it, now broke heavily over the opposing rocks and against the unfor- 
tunate brig. Dore showed that he was a true man, and was as cool 
as a cucumber. He said that he made out the land at the distance 
of three or four cables’ length, and advised that the ladies should be 
immediately conveyed to it. 


“We are ready for anything,” said Jane. And her sisters repeated 
the same words. 

“ Bless you, young ladies! You are of the right sort!” exclaimed 
Dore, as he began with some of the crew to lower a boat on the port 
or shore side of the vessel, where the water was comparatively 
smooth. 

“ What has become of the cutter >—what has become of the Lady 
of Iyons ?” asked Carry even then amid the danger to which she was 
exposed, like a true woman thinking of her lover. 

“ Don’t know, miss. I’m afraid she’s ashore ; but we’ll go and see 
as soon as we get you all safe,” answered Dore. “If she hauled off 
in time, so much the better for us.” 

Fortunately, the vessel drove into rather deeper water on the inside 
of the reef, where the boat could float free of the rocks. It was ne- 
cessary to make two trips, as the gig could not safely carry all the 
party. Sir Paul insisted that his three eldest daughters should go 
first, while he and the two younger remained. There was no time to 
be lost. The cabin was already full of water, and no additional clothing 
could be procured. The night was warm, so that they were not 
chilled as they might have been. ‘Their father assisted to lower them 
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into the boat. Dore took charge of her. They soon disappeared in 
the darkness. The poor baronet was very unhappy. He felt that he 
had done a very foolish thing in attempting to navigate his vessel, but 
how he had managed to cast her away it did not yet occur to him. 

The wind was increasing; the sea came rolling in higher and higher 
every minute, and dashing with fury over the reef. Sir Paul’s anxiety 
became very great. He wished that at first, while it was possible, he 
had lowered the large gig on the starboard side. Now it could not 
be done without the risk of her being swamped alongside. It became 
necessary, too, to secure the two young ladies to the bulwarks, lest a 
sea should wash them away. He and the men had great difficulty in 
holding on. Still nothing could be done till the return of the boat. 
It seemed an age since she had gone. Had she reached the shore in 
safety, or had she been lost? The crew crowded round their em- 
ployer. No one blamed him, poor man; some proposed making a raft 
—others offered to lower the starboard gig at all risks. 

“The vessel is new and strong, and will hold together for many an 
hour yet, I hope,”’ answered Sir Paul. “If the first boat has been 
lost, we will not risk another till daylight. It seems to me, also, that 
the sea does not break over the brig as heavily as at first.” Others 
had remarked this. 

“ We struck the reef nearly at the top of high water, and, as the 
tide rose, beat over it; the tide is now falling, and will leave us soon 
inside the reef and in smooth water,” observed one of the crew. 
“Should this really be the case, of course it would be wise to remain 
on board.” 

Ali were silent for some time. People are not given to talking on 
such occasions. A voice was heard in the distance. 

“Who is that?” asked the baronet. 

“The captain, Sir Paul. Dore, sir,” was the answer. 

In a few minutes Dore came alongside. 

“ All right, sir—all safe!” he exclaimed, greatly to Sir Paul’s and 
Polly and Carry’s relief. “It was hard work getting on shore; but 
Mr. Leeson was there and helped us. His cutter struck, and has 

one to pieces. It’s an island—without people or cultivation. We 
Tet the ladies sheltered under a rock, and if it wasn’t for their fears 
about you and their sisters they'd be all right.” 

There was now little difficulty in getting into the boat, and Leeson 
and some of his men being on the watch for her on the beach, they 
were soon landed. The rest of the crew came on shore in another 
trip. No lives had been lost; that was their chief satisfaction. In 
other respects they were badly enough off. They had as yet no pro- 
visions, fire, or water, and the young ladies and Sir Paul had scarcely 
sufficient clothing to defend them from the cold. 

Such coats as the men had saved were of course handed to the 
young ladies, and they sat huddled close together under the rock in a 
most unromantic manner, wishing for daylight. When at length 
daylight did come, the young ladies almost wished it was dark again, 
so terribly shocked were they as they looked at each other. 

“ Oh, Polly, how horrible you look !”’ “ Oh, Fanny, what a figure!’ 
“Oh, Carry, Carry, could you but see yourself!’ were some of the 
exclamations uttered among them. 
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Still, as old Dore observed, “ Very few young ladies as he knowed 
could have better done without crinoline, hoops, or bustles, than his 
young missuses ; that he could say.” 

The great point was to get dresses manufactured as soon as possible. 
Polly had put on a pair of seaman’s trousers, for really she could not 
do without them. Carry had a shawl for a gown; and a sail having 
come on shore, it was cut into garments for her three other sisters, 
all of them wearing jackets, and handkerchiefs rolled into turbans for 
head-dresses. As soon as there was sufficient light, the men went 
down to the beach in the hopes of finding provisions washed on shore ; 
it was then seen that, though the cutter had gone to pieces, the brig 
was still entire.. Dore, therefore, offered to go back to her at once, 
for when the tide again rose it was probable that she would also be 
knocked to pieces. He and his companions were absent for some 
time, but at last returned with a cask of water, some beef, biscuits, 
butter, tea, and other provisions, and several cooking utensils. Alas! 
however, with no clothing for the young ladies. Several articles of 
men’s dress had, meantime, washed on shore from out of the cutter, 
and Sir Paul appeared completely clothed in a very nautical fashion, 
not altogether, however, becoming his age and character. Daylight 
also showed the land in the far distance to the north and east, and it 
was very clear that the yachts had gone on shore on a rock in the 
bight of the Bay of Biscay, where it was not likely anybody would 
think of looking for them. However, as one boat was saved, it was 
agreed that she must be sent to the coast to give notice of the wrecks, 
and to procure a vessel to take them off. Still some days might 


"pass before this could be done, as the wind continued to increase, and 


there was already so much sea running, that it would not be safe for 
the boat to cross. All hands were now busy in collecting driftwood 
to light a fire, and in preparing such provisions as they had got for 
breakfast. The young ladies soon recovered their spirits, and insisted 
in spreading out the breakfast-things, which consisted of three tin 
mugs, and a saucepan for a teapot. There was also a big kettle, and 
some knives and plates. A bag of potatoes were among the things 
washed on shore, and the cooking of some of them in the fire afforded 
matter of great interest. 

“ After all, considering the circumstances, our board is not so ill 
supplied,” observed Jack Leeson, who was determined to make the 
best of everything. “At all events, there is no lack of hunger 
among us.” 

The young ladies, like sensible girls, were indeed doing ample justice 
to what was put before them. Breakfast was over, and the men were 
wandering round the rock, which was not a quarter of a mile in cir- 
cumference, when Dore came back with a long face, and announced 
that a cross sea had come in as the tide rose, sweeping the spot where 
he had left the gig, and knocked her to pieces, and that the brig was 
already beginning to break up. This was, indeed, a serious matter. 
It was impossible to say how long they might have to remain with- 
out being seen, and it became a question if their provisions would 
hold out. 

Leeson showed that he was not quite the rattlebrain he was sup- 
posed to be. He at once advised that they should calculate the 
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amount of provisions they had saved, and place themselves on an 
allowance, while search should be made for more provisions which 
might be washed on shore, and for any shell-fish which might be 
found at low tide. He suggested, also, that they should manufacture 
fishing-lines and hooks, and try to catch some fish. As the brig went 
to pieces more things were washed out of her, and among them a 
couple of sails, with which a tent was rigged under the rock for the 
ladies. Here they were, however, in sight of a civilised country, yet 
to all intents and purposes no better off than they would have been on 
a coral island in the Pacific. At first, there was a spice of romance in 
the affair which kept up the Miss Pendergrasts’ spirits, but by degrees 
ov began to grow heartily tired of the style of life they had to 
endure. 

One day their hopes of release were raised by seeing a column of 
smoke in the distance. It grew nearer and nearer; now it disap- 
peared, but under it was, after a time, perceived the hull of a vessel, 
and farther off three sails. The wind was in their favour; they all 
drew near, the sea was smooth, the sun bright, the sky clear. They 
would, under any circumstances, have looked attractive. 

“ Hurrah!” exclaimed Leeson, throwing up his cap with an anima- 
tion which he had not exhibited for the last two or three days. 
“That’s the Aspasia, and if the other three are not Chesterton’s 
and Peppercorne’s schooner and yawl, and O’Dowdy’s lugger, I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

Leeson was not a Dutchman. It would be difficult to describe the 
way in which the new comers were welcomed. Chesterton and Pep- 
percorne, on reaching Plymouth, found Halliday and O’Dowdy start- 
ing to join them, thinking that they were still in the Mediterranean. 
O’ Dowdy had unexpectedly come into a fortune, and got out of all his 
difficulties. When the Diana and Lady of Lyons did not arrive, it 
occurred to Chesterton that Sir Paul had made some blunder with 
regard to his course. On examining the chart, he discovered that the 
course he had given him from Gibraltar would, if he sailed from 
Corunna, most probably bring him upon the very rock on which he 
had in reality been wrecked. Accordingly, he having announced his 
fears to the other yachtsmen, they at once agreed to sail in search of 
their missing friends, Their discovery and rescue, just as they had 
come to the end of their provisions, was the happy result of his 
sagacity. 

Sir Paul had a long purse, so that he did not seriously feel the 
destruction of his brig. Leeson also looked on the wreck of his cutter 
as a mere trifle; the young ladies likewise considered the loss of their 
wardrobes of little consequence, as they had so soon to supply them- 
selves with trousseaus. 

The autumn was agreeably spent by the five young ladies in making 
matrimonial tours in different eaten and the next season they and 
their husbands were again at Cowes in their respective yachts, when 
the worthy old baronet, instead of getting a vessel of his own, took a 
cruise with each of them in turn. 


It may truly be said that there are not to be found five happier 
yachtsmen. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION. 


Last year’s exhibition in Trafalgar-square was above the average: the 

amg year’s is rather below it. We know it has been said, by some at 
east of the leaders of opinion, that the present exhibition is a good one ; 
and good it undoubtedly is, within a range that is not very wide. But 
we cannot accept, as a fair presentment of the efforts of English artists, a 
collection to which three of the very foremost painters of our time—Mr. 
Millais, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. F. M. Brown—have contributed 
nothing. It has been of late the practice of the two last-named artists 
to send very few of their pictures to the Royal Academy ; but the little 
exhibition in Hanover-street, in 1864 and 1865, ensured for Mr. Hunt 
the remembrance and the continued admiration of the public; while the 
collection of very various pictures to which people were invited last 
season in Piccadilly, confirmed and enhanced the good opinion which 
some had formed of Mr. Madox Brown. 

It is chiefly the works of Mr. Millais that have been looked for on the 
walls of the Academy; and Mr. Millais has the advantage of universal 
popularity. He is popular with some people because he paints “such 
sweetly pretty children, you know ;” because he can paint little boys just 
in the most intense excitement of their play (as he did in “ The Wolf’s 
Den”), or can paint little girls in church, with the very legs asleep in 
the straight rigid stockings (as he did in “ My Second Sermon”); he is 
popular with others because, like a great actor, he can portray the finest 
shades of sentiment, and is capable, as a critic recently and most happily 
said of him, “ to depict an emotion at the supreme moment when, wave- 
like, it rises to a crest, to fall back into the general tumult from which it 
rose.” He is popular with these last, in short, because he has painted 
such pictures as “ The Huguenot,” ‘The Concealed Royalist,” and “The 
Romans Leaving Britain.” 

It is fortunate for the lovers of English art that the absence of such 
painters as Mr. Hunt, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Millais, still leaves in the old 
rooms in Trafalgar-square a collection of great merit, and of much and 
varied interest. Let us look around the walls, and note some, at least, of 
the pictures most conspicuous for performance or for promise. 

If one were asked to name the painter who combines a most admirable 
performance in the present with the greatest promise for the future—who, 
while pleasing us to-day, justifies the hope that he will please us still 
more to-morrow—it would not be difficult to signal out Mr. Frederick 
Leighton, a contributor to this year’s exhibition of two pictures far 
above any criticism of mine. Mr. Leighton has many of the gifts and 
acquirements that go to make an artist of the very highest rank. To 
technical knowledge, such as is possessed by very few among his con- 
temporaries, and to all the advantages that result from a careful and an 
extended training, he adds a naturally delicate perception of beauty, and a 
facile power in expressing it. The “ fine point of grace” is very rarely 
reached in English art—we have not had our Ingres, and do not know 
where to look for hin—but it is at least striven for, and partially grasped, 
by Mr. Leighton. In his picture of “Golden Hours,” where for a mo- 
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ment all emotions ‘lay quiet, happy, and supprest,” for the youth at the 
harpsichord and the girl at his side, there was a calm beauty such as only 
a poetical mind could have imagined. And the beauty of it all was 
dashed (as perhaps the highest beauty always is) with a subtle pathos 
but half discerned. As fine and delicate a feeling, and a power more 
complete, are shown in “ The Painter’s Honeymoon,” now on the walls 
of the Academy. The picture is essentially a picture of tender sentiment ; 
but it does not depend for its success upon the sentiment alone, admi- 
rably as that is conveyed by the heads so lovingly drawn together, and 
the hands intertwined. You see at a glance how the lovers are different ; 
the man’s expression is so thoroughly a man’s—the woman’s so entirely 
womanly. The painter’s possession of his prize only serves—you see it 
in the resolute mouth and the firm hand—to make his effort more earnest, 
to throw new vigour into his work. But the woman has resigned her- 
self to a dreamy delight, and bows contentedly before the god of her 
idolatry : 

All, her body and soul, 

That completes his whole, 

All that women add to men, 


is given up to him alone, and in the knowledge of that her happiness 
consists. 

But it is not as a delineator of certain phases of the affections that Mr. 
Leighton shines exclusively, or is always at his best. Sacred history, 
classic legend; these he has represented with equal power and beauty. 
The “Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah,” of two or three years ago; the 
David” of last season (fraught with so fine a pathos), will be in the re- 
collection of my readers; so, in quite another style, will be the “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” and the “ Helen,” to whom the artist gave a perhaps too 
ethereal grace. To this second class of subjects a worthy addition has 
now been made, in the “ Procession of Syracusan Maidens to the Temple 
of Diana.” The drawing of the figures is conspicuous for correctness and 
apparent freedom; dignity is given to one, lighter grace to another, some 
beauty of form to all. And the picture’s general arrangement is very 
greatly to be admired. There is, properly speaking, no centre; but stiff- 
ness and a tiresome repetition are, as I venture to think, most success- 
fully avoided. Some people say that the faces are too much alike: I 
think that objection has been sufficiently answered. Others would have 
the beasts more savage, and so make fear the dominant feeling in the 
picture, which is scarcely what was intended. For myself, [ would only 
say that the faults of the picture are small as compared with its merits, 
and that Mr. Leighton’s example in seeking for subjects alike beyond the 
range of every-day incident and worn-out story, is one that deserves to 
be followed by some, at least, of his contemporaries. 

Far less varied than the works of Mr. Leighton, but informed with 
a spirit as poetical and refined, are those of Mr. A. Hughes. Every year 
Mr. Hughes presents us with one or two pictures in which a graceful 
fancy is conspicuous, but which do not, when we first see them, appear 
to us remarkable for their power. But their impressions remain with us 
when those produced by works which were at first more striking have 
a away; and that is, after all, some proof of their merit. Mr 

ughes is remarkable for individuality ; he has a manner—lI had almost 
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said “a mannerism”—of his own, which he is not likely to lose—a very 
decided and constantly shown preference for certain combinations of 
colour—combinations, by-the-by, which, in the early days of the pre- 
Raphaelites, were as a sign-mark to their work—a very subtle sense of 
harmony (which rarely, if ever, fails him); a habit of depicting emo- 
tions rather than incidents—all these things characterise the painter, and 
must have been observed by those who know his pictures. I think he is 
one of the most truthful, as he is certainly one of the most attractive, 
painters of children—not in their lighter, but in their most serious 
moments. To justify this opinion, one has only to recal to one’s memory 
the “ Woodman’s Child” and “ Home from Work,” shown in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862; and that pathetic little picture of a child, 
brooding and melancholy, sitting apart from her playmates—a picture 
exhibited at the Academy during last season. 

This year Mr. Hughes contributes two important works, perhaps 
scarcely so marked in that general character as others that have come 
from his easel, but possessing certain features which he alone could give 
them. The single face, for instance, in “Good Night,” is eminently a 
face by Mr. Hughes; and so is the woman’s face—not so, perhaps, the 
man’s—in that charming picture of “ The Guarded Bower.” Upon the 
frame there are written some lines by Christina Rossetti—lines worth 
of the poetess, and of the painter and his picture—but in the Academy’s 
catalogue we read this motto from Mr. Browning : 


Over my head his arm he flung 
Against the world ; 
and that reminds us of the story of the Tournament-Queen, who, finding . 
her chastity and truth assailed, found as soon a champion in the Count 
Gismond; and we remember how Count Gteneed smote the false 4 
accuser, and, turning to the lady, flung his protecting arm around, she 
knowing nothing of the crowd shouting approval : 


For 4e began to say the while, 
How south our home lay many a mile. 


I have said the picture is worthy of the painter; some may, perhaps, 
think one could say more by saying what I will say now—that it is 
worthy of the subject ; that it exactly expresses the sentiment fit to be 
conveyed. 

Had Mr. P. F. Poole given greater attention to correctness of drawing 
than he has chosen to do, he would occupy (may I presume to say it ?) 
a higher position than he occupies now—good though that is. A man 
of such strong imagination—an imagination fearful or graceful, almost 4 
at will—could not possibly be suppressed; but I think it is not too much 
to say that, apparently with greater care, the painter of “ The Goths in 
the Garden of Ttaly,” “ Solomon Eagle,” and “The Parting Moment,” 
could have given us even better things than these. A delightfully fresh 
young face is that of the girl in his ‘Going to the Spring ;” and many 
—very many—good points are there in his scene from ‘ Cymbeline,” 
where Imogen addresses those she intrudes upon : 

Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I enter’d here I called ; and thought 
To have begged, or bought what I have took : Good troth, 
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I have stolen nought, nor would not ; though I had found 
Gold strewed o’er the floor. Here’s money for my meat : 
I would have left it on the board, so soon 

As I had made my meal ; and parted, 

With prayers for the provider. 


Appealing to a larger number of those who visit the Academy than 
does the work of Mr. Poole—for everybody knows “ Enoch Arden” and 
the “Story of Little Dombey,” while “ Cymbeline” to some is un- 
familiar—the pictures of Mr. Moschelles and Mr. Sant are sure to have 
received already their meed of admiration. Mr. Tennyson—great, as no 
one needs to be told, in a thousand places—is unfortunately not ve 
great in the lines from his latest poem which Mr. Sant has illustrated. 
The little picture of juvenile jealousy may be very interesting to some 

ople ; we knew before this season that the artist could paint well- 
Cael children, now we know that he can paint children who are emi- 
nently disagreeable, and, if that is any satisfaction, let us admit that he 
has done it well. 

Mr. Moschelles has chosen a better subject ; and, if it is a little worn, 
his own happy treatment might make one forget it. Florence Dombey, 
leaning her head on the bedside of her brother, is even more attractive 
on the canvas of Mr. Moschelles than in the novel of Mr. Dickens. The 
face is not only pretty, but very full of feeling; and though faults might 
be found in the picture, one would willingly forget them in the con- 
templation of one point so good. 

Let us pass on to the work of a painter who has given many excellent 
representations of historical scenes, and of the thrilling incidents of our 
day, and pause for a moment before Mr. H. O’Neil’s picture of the “ Last 
Moments of Rafael.” It may be said, and said with some truth, that Mr. 
O’Neil lacks certain qualities that an historical painter ought to possess. 
Breadth and power are not, it is urged by some, conspicuous in his works. 
But at least, it may be said in reply, he is not a painter of upholstery ; 
velvet and lace and jewels are not the most attractive things in his pic- 
tures; his faces are not dolls with unexceptionable features, who have 
been made beautiful for ever. He is between the two schools. When 
he paints scenes historical or semi-historical, he does not grasp his subject 
as the greatest painters of history have grasped theirs ; but at least he 
sees below the surface; knows that there is a heart, blood-tinctured, 
beneath the smooth and medalled breast. He who aims high cannot 
always aim with success; but to have aimed high, though at last the 
arrows were found to be behind—to have seen the goal, and desired and 
striven to reach it—that is initself much to do, and much to be praised 
for. In the “ Last Moments of Rafael,” Mr. O’Neil has treated a great 
subject with a not unworthy hand. 

Mrs. E. M. Ward has this year been more ambitious than usual, and 
her ambition is rewarded with a very fair success, There is much clever 
painting in her “ Palissy the Potter,” and I do not think the faces are at 
all open to the charge of exaggerated expression. What one might urge 
against them is that the complexions would scarcely have been so dread- 
ful, even at the harrowing moment at which Mrs, Ward has represented 
the group. Very much more serious than they now seem to us, seemed 
to Palissy and his wife the consequences of the accident here shown ; and 
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it is not an every-day incident, but a domestic tragedy that Mrs. Ward 
has depicted, with earnest effort and no little success. 

Let us confess that though Amy Robsart is very fair to look upon, and 
though Leicester is sufficiently gallant and gay, we are not so much 
pleased with Mr. Ward’s chief work of the present year. There may be 
a little too much of the outward brillianey—too strong a hint of tinsel— 
to show forth the characters as they were. We see them “ in their habit, 
as they lived ;” but they seem a little self-conscious, and scarcely at their 
ease. 
Maclise’s “ Death of Nelson,” though occupying for the first time the 
position that it does, can hardly be called a picture of the year; and so 
familiar must the readers of this Magazine be with it, that it would be 
useless—perhaps impertinent—to detain them with any consideration of 
its merits and its faults. 

A word of praise to M. Signol for his “ Holy Family ;” to Mr. Goodall 
for his “‘ Hagar and Ishmael;” to Mr. J, Archer for the delightful faces 
—all alive with expression—in “ Hearts are Trumps;” to the painter of 
“The Story of a Life,” for the admirable disposition of his figures and 
the variety of his faces; to Mr. Watts, who has sent a “Thetis,” 
intensely graceful, but with flesh-tints not of the purest, is all that I can 
give; and some apology is needed for thus briefly and awkwardly classing 
together painters and pictures so different. But landscape-painting, said 
(with little truth, apparently) to be the point in which English art excels, 
must not pass unnoticed when such pictures as those this year con- 
tributed by Mr. V. Cole are open to our inspection. “ Summer’s Golden 
Crown” is perhaps even a more worthy work than “ Evening Rest,” 
though it is hard to be asked to choose between two paintings so 
admirable. A corn-field in the glowing August weather, with the oc- 
casional breezes passing over the wheat, and making the ripe ears bow, 
has not, I think, so often been made the subject of a painter's study as 
the stream’s side in the many-coloured end of evening. Sunset-tints find 
great favour with our artists, and form backgrounds to many a picture 
that is not a landscape pur et simple; but the sun’s light over the far- 
stretching fields—that is more rarely painted, though the Linnells have 
got the secret. Such a picture of the brightest of bright days in the 
eountry as Mr. Vicat Cole has now produced is almost as pleasant as the 
scene itself, and runs no risk of being forgotten. It is the very height 
of summer; the trees are thick-leaved, and welcome is their shade ; over 
the wide corn-fields “little breezes dusk and shiver,” and over all the 
blinding sun looks down. Full-blown are the poppies among the corn. 
The year is at its best and brightest, for there is placed upon it “* Summer’s 
Golden Crown.’ I am sorry that a description so inadequate of a work 
so entirely and wonderfully successful must be the last that I can write of 
the pictures of the year. 


T. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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BRIARS AND THORNS. 


By Marryart. 


XVII. 
AGROUND. 


As soon as Captain Travers had left her, a feeling of despair crept over 
Gabrielle, and sinking into the nearest chair, she leant her face in her 
hands, and for some minutes wept bitterly. 

“ This is the very last alternative I ought to have chosen,” she mur- 
mured ; “ but there was no other course open to me, except, as he said, 
of passing the night in the streets.” 

The half mad, bewildered state into which the cruelty and injustice of 
her husband had driven her, had for the moment incapacitated her for 
reflection; and now, for the first time, she awoke, with a cold shudder, to 
a sense of the perilous position in which she was placed. Like a trapped 
bird, which has at length become conscious of its inability to escape, a 
dull, hopeless sensation seemed to take possession of her. 

The rooms in which she so strangely found herself opened one into an- 
other; regular bachelor apartments, fitted up with every convenience 
tending to the comfort of those unfortunate members of society. 

The folding-doors were thrown widely apart, and as Gabrielle, after 
her first fit of weeping was over, raised her head, she could clearly dis- 
cern, by the light of the taper which Captain Travers had handed to her 
before he took his departure, the little camp-bedstead in the adjoining 
chamber, with its pretty chintz hangings; the portable bath, with the 
owner’s name painted outside in large white letters ; the rack against the 
wall, from which boots were seen in numbers sufficient to have lasted any 
ordinary mortal for a lifetime; and, finally, the dressing-table, small in 
its proportions, and totally bereft of any muslin trimmings, but, never- 
theless, resplendent with all the thousand-and-one et czteras supposed to 
be necessary to a man of fashion now-a-days. 

The loss of fortune, apparently, had not abated in any very great 
degree Captain Travers’s expenditure on his personal adornment. 

Gabrielle longed to bathe her aching head in the cold water, to still 
the throbbing of her temples; but she checked the desire at once, and, 
rising from her seat, quietly closed the, folding-doors, and after having 
locked them securely, sat herself again in the large arm-chair, anxiously 
to await the coming day. She attempted to think over the past, and 
form some plans for the future; but as, ever and anon, she glanced 
across the little gaily furnished sitting-room, some object met her eye 
which recalled to her so forcibly the unseemliness of her present position, 
that she was unable to bring her thoughts to bear upon anything else. 

The morning coat flung across the chair on which her head reclined, 
agreeably perfumed with “extrait de Tabac ;” the fancifully embroidered 
smoking-caps and slippers, wrought by the fair hand of some passing 
divinity; the cigars, cigar-cases, German meerschaums, Turkish pipes 
with long stems and amber mouthpieces. 
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The open soda-water bottle, with its glass and accompanying smell of 
brandy, also bore evidence of the ownership of the locale wherein she 
found herself so unexpectedly placed, and reminded her that even her 
great distress was no excuse for having consented to seek so equivocal a 
place of refuge. Tired out by the excitement of the last few hours, 
Gabrielle at length fell into a doze, or fancied that she must have done 
so, when a clock on the chimney-piece, striking the hour of six, caused 
her to start up nervously. 

Sounds denoting the commencement of the traffic, which, even during 
the Sabbath, is never altogether absent in the great city, began to make 
themselves heard in the vicinity, and caused her thoughts to wander to 
the unloved home to which she could never return, and to the dreary 
future which was, probably, in store for her. 

The foreign extraction of the only parent she had ever known had pre- 
vented any great intimacy between Gabrielle and her English relatives ; 
indeed, save at the time of her wedding, their very names had been un- 
familiar to her. She knew no one, therefore, to whom she could apply 
for shelter, with the exception of one or two who were living at a distance, 
and who, from what she knew of them, she thought unlikely to give a 
willing reception to a cast-off (though innocent) wife. 

As the difficulties of her situation presented themselves to her imagi- 
nation, she rose from the chair on which she had been seated, and paced 
rapidly up and down the chamber, lamenting in vain over the folly of the 
step which, in the helplessness and agitation of the moment, she had 
been induced to take. 

The bells had begun to ring for morning service when Captain Travers 
ascended the staircase to pay his first visit to the unhappy occupant of 
his rooms. 

A feeling of the deepest commiseration came over him as he called to 
mind the look of helplessness which had overspread her face when he last 
quitted her. 

As he knocked gently at the door of the sitting-room the bolt from 
inside was noiselessly me Fah and on entering he found Gabrielle in a 
state of great nervous distress. Not long before he arrived she had been 
annoyed by the repeated demands for admittance and whispered conver- 
sations of some women outside. 

Her usually radiant face looked wan and haggard, and the strangeness 
of her voice so startled her visitor that he proceeded at once to try and 
restore her to something like her customary self. 

“Perhaps I had better explain matters to them,” said he. ‘ Doubt- 
less my landlady imagines that I have taken a fancy for suicide, 
and that when the bolt is forced later in the day I shall be found sus- 
pended by a rope to the ceiling. I never thought that they might want 
to do the room. But how wretchedly pale you look !” he added, giving a 
glance at her face. 

Gabrielle made a faint attempt to conceal her utter wretchedness by 
lightly assuring him that she had passed the night very comfortably in 
the arm-chair; but it proved so sad a failure, that Captain Travers 
turned away, anxious to avoid the sight of her misery, saying that he 
would, at least, contrive to obtain some breakfast for her. 

After ringing the bell, he went out for the purpose of stopping the 
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servant in her ascent; but, almost before he was aware of the fact, the 
proprietress herself of the mansion stood before him. 

For extricating herself when placed unexpectedly in an awkward posi- 
tion, or for quickly inventing a plausible story when suddenly called upon, 
without a moment for reflection, to account for an unaccountable fact, 
commend me to a woman. 

When taken unawares, men (though otherwise the falsest of their sex) 
generally find themselves at a loss on such occasions. Thus, when Cap- 
tain Travers, instead of the maid, was met on the landing by the ringleted 
lady herself, gorgeous in her Sunday attire, he was so taken aback (to 
use the lady’s own phraseology) that he was quite at a loss for an appro- 
priate speech wherewith to accost her. 

‘She would soon find out what it all meant,” Mrs. Landlady had ex- 
claimed in confidence to her maid-servant, after the mysterious incidents 
—the locked doors, the rustle of female garments (heard plainly outside 
by the frequent application of their ears to the keyhole), and, finally, the 
tread of the “’andsome captain’’ as he had cautiously ascended the stairs 
a few moments preyiously—which had so excited their curiosity, had been 
fully discussed. ‘‘ There’s more than meets the eye in this,” said ringlets, 
‘*and I shall have to tell the captain that no fly-by-nights takes up their 

uarters here,” as, armed with an important sense of her own position as 
ritish female and householder, she had rushed off to answer the first 
tinkle of the bell herself. 

“ Hum !—ah !” commenced the unfortunate victim to circumstances. 
But there he stopped, and whatever explanation he was about to give 
was quashed in its birth by the very significant look which was being 
directed at him. “ What the devil brought this old woman up!” 
thought he. 

“You rang, sir, I believe,” said she, in a severe tone, darting a pene- 
trating glance at the door. 

“Hang me!” said Captain Travers to himself, after the lapse of a 
moment, “if I know how to manage it at all.” 

“ Here, I say, Mrs. Riggles, by Jove! I want some breakfast—eh?” 

“ Breakfast for yourself, sir?” was the prompt rejoinder, as his tor- 
mentor still stood before him, curiosity depicted in every feature. 

Well no, not exactly. The fact is——” 

Here he broke down entirely, and, instead of attempting to enlist her 
sympathies, as he had intended, on behalf of his fair guest, he simply in- 
' formed her that a friend of his, finding it too late to return home that 
night, had accepted the offer of his rooms for the time, and that his 
friend, before leaving, would require some breakfast. 

“Very well, sir,” replied she, casting another scrutinising glance at the 
half-closed door, as if by so doing her eagle eyes could penetrate the 
boards and discover the intruder. ‘ Shall I bring it in, sir?” 

“Here is another poser!’’ thought Captain Travers, who was again 
unprepared with a suitable reply. He fondly imagined, by the skilful 
manner in which he had contrived to avoid all allusion to the sex of his 
visitor, that he had completely settled that part of the business. 

His looks betrayed his embarrassment. He began to think that his 
landlady entertained suspicions ; so, to prevent any unpleasant remarks, 
which she might be disposed to make, reaching Gabrielle in her retreat, 
he closed the door. 
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A bright thought, however, struck him as he did so. Quickly taking 
out his pocket-book, a crisp piece of paper was adroitly conveyed into 
the woman’s hand, and, the instant after, he was delighted to énd him- 
self contemplating the rotundity of her receding figure as she retreated 
down-stairs. 

The sun shone brightly in at the windows, throwing its beams across 
the chamber and over the shrinking form, decked out in the dress of’ the 
previous evening, causing the diamonds to flash brilliantly as they met 
its rays. 

As Captain Travers re-entered the room the sight struck him pain- 
fully, and an uncomfortable but indefinable feeling shot through his 


Where was that night’s adventure to end? And he winced at the 
thought of the probable consequences of the step which, by his advice, 
Gabrielle had taken. 

“What must the people think of my presence here?” said she, 
nervously, covering her pale tear-stained face with her hands. 

‘And who cares for the opinion of such people?” rejoined her com- 
panion, hastily drawing down the blinds as he spoke to keep out the 
glare of the sun. “Let them think what they like.” And advancing 
towards her he knelt on the stool at her feet, and said, mournfully, “ I did 
for the best, believe me. Whatever happens hereafter believe that I, last 
night, tried to act for the best.” And taking up the poor damp feet, and 
clasping them in his hands, he kissed them repeatedly. 

“Your breakfast, sir, if you please,” was heard from without ; and, 
startled by the sound, he rose suddenly to his feet, when the voice again 
repeated, Your breakfast’s outside.” 

Captain Travers assured Gabrielle as he re-entered, tray in hand, that 
there was no longer anything to fear from his landlady. Ringlets had 
evidently compromised matters, and had placed a substantial repast 
outside for the delectation of the “’andsome captain” and the unknown 
visitor, who had been locked up so mysteriously in his chambers. 

The hours spent in perambulating outside the house had not been 
passed without much meditation on the part of Captain Travers. Cigar 
after cigar had been smoked, as he pondered over the turn which affairs 
had taken. 

“Why the devil don’t I run off with her at once?” he had muttered, 
as he turned to seek the abode of his friend Gore, there to obliterate the 
traces of a night passed without sleep and in the consumption of many 
cigars. “‘ What can it end in but that? The fates are decidedly against 
any other termination to the affair, or she would not have been denied 
admittance when [ still had the courage to urge her to return. She 
never can go there again, that’s clear.” 

Seated in the fastidious Mr. Raymond Gore’s apartment, after re- 
cruiting himself with an excellent breakfast, his thoughts wandered far 
off into sunny climes, where, with Gabrielle by his side, ever ready to 
soothe a weary moment, to tend him in sickness, or caress him in health, 
he should lead a passingly happy and contented life. No need of the 
enchanted stem of the famed lotus-eaters to cause oblivion of the past; 
the present and Gabrielle were all he thought of. Still it must only be 
brought about by her own free will. 

When Gabrielle had finished the slender repast which she had been 
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prevailed upon to take, she informed Captain Travers that she intended 
seeking a home with some of her mother’s relations. If that attempt 
failed, she would try and obtain a situation as governess—anything 
rather than go back to her hated home. 

These were vain schemes, as Captain Travers well knew. Gabrielle a 
governess! that would never do; and as for the other, even were it to 
meet with success, a considerable time must elapse before it could be 
carried out. 

Numerous were the plans which were discussed as they sat in council 
that morning, but all appeared equally unsatisfactory, until at length 
Gabrielle mentioned to Captain Travers that she had some distant rela- 
tives living (or had been at the time of her marriage) near a small 
watering-place on the south coast. It was proposed, therefore, that she 
should at once set out for that place. 

The first thing to be done, however, was to obtain for her a suitable 
change of attire; and it was finally arranged that a note should be at 
once despatched to Mrs. Watson’s maid, requesting her to bring such 
things as she required to a place which would be specified in the note. 

Captain Travers then left her, for the purpose of procuring a mes- 
senger, who would convey the note and return with Mills and the boxes. 

During the morning’s debate he had agreed to abstain from visiting 
Gabrielle, unless she should herself express a wish to see him. In fact, 
it was he who had proposed this, trusting that when left entirely to her- 
self, in a dull country place, with nothing to divert her thoughts from 
the’ past, it would not be long before an excuse would be found for 
summoning him to her side; an event which any appearance of im- 

rtunity on his part, at the present moment, might considerably retard. 
Besides, this line of conduct served as a kind of salve to his conscience, 
as well as to his feelings of chivalry. 

Like many a worldly-minded sinner before him, he attempted to delude 
himself with the idea that the sin he wished to commit had been forced 
upon him by circumstances; as if that were any excuse for yielding to 
temptation. 

There are instances of individuals, of weak principles and ungovernable 
passions, being so persecuted by these unlucky circumstances (as they 


term them), that they seem only to have been called into existence (like — 


our poor Gabrielle) for the purpose of serving as a warning to others, 
yet who, in the absence of temptation, might perhaps have passed for 


saints. 

Gabrielle had not waited long before a cab drew up to the door, and, 
to her great relief, her maid appeared with the things for which she 
had sent. 

The note had been delivered with all secresy ; and, after having met 
the messenger at the place appointed, Mills was conducted to the house 
where her unfortunate mistress was anxiously expecting her. 

Gabrielle had never been addicted to the pernicious habit of making a 
confidante of her maid, consequently, until the present moment, the latter 
had known little or nothing of her domestic troubles, 

She was now loud in her lamentations and offers of service, and with 
great volubility entertained her mistress with an account of the confusion 
which had reigned in the household on the discovery of her absence. 

Subsequently Gabrielle learnt that, after she had left the house, and 
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the passion of her husband had somewhat subsided, his pride, or vanity 
(roused by the dread of the awe-inspiring Grundy), had taken the alarm, 
and (without even acquainting his sisters of the fracas) he had rushed 
out himself in search of his wife. _ It was during this interval, doubtless, 
that the wanderer must have knocked vainly for admittance, for Mills 
described master’s agonies (as she termed them) when he returned, after 
his fruitless errand through the neighbouring streets, to have been heart- 
rending to witness, 

Gabrielle explained as well as she could to the tattling woman how, on 
her having been compelled to leave the house so suddenly, a friend, 
whom she had met unexpectedly, had offered her the shelter of a room 
for the night. 

She felt the colour suffuse her cheek as she said this, and whilst accept- 
ing her proffered services in substituting a more suitable dress for the one 
she wore, hardly knew what countenance to keep before her maid, who 
was continually casting glances of surprise, mingled with curiosity, at the 
different objects in the room. 

The cab was still waiting to convey the latter back to the family resi- 
dence, and the hasty toilet being completed, she was about to leave her 
mistress, when Gabrielle stated her intention of communicating with 
Mr. or the Miss Watsons on the morrow. She flushed to the forehead, 
however, as she expressed a desire that neither her present abode, nor the 
interview which had just taken place, should be mentioned to any one 
until after she had herself written to the family. 

“ Oh, you can trust to me, ma’am,” satel the pert Abigail, as, with 
a sniff expressive of unsatisfied curiosity, she prepared to descend the” 
stairs, casting as she did so a last rapid glance over the room, as if to 
impress its contents on the tablet of her memory. 

“I'd give a good deal to be at the bottom of all this,” soliloquised she, 
as she stood on the landing, and gave another look about her. 

On changing her dress, Gabrielle had expressed her desire that all her 
poe garments, jewels, &c., should be conveyed back to her husband’s 

ouse. 

As the maid gained the hall with her ,arcels, the bland face of Mrs. 
Riggles was seen peeping forth from her own private domain, situate 
near the hall door. 

She likewise was bursting with curiosity, and the arrival of the cab, 
which she had seen through the wire blinds of her sanctum, bringing a 
woman laden with packages, and who, by means of that ‘‘ open Sesame,” 
the latch-key, had rapidly made her entrance and ascended to the cap- 
tain’s rooms, was more than human (or landlady) nature could support. 

“Oh! why didn’t you ring for my servant, ma’am ?” she said, in an 
insinuating manner. “ You look, I declare, quite flushed with the exer- 
tion. Permit me.” And, suiting the action to the word, she hastily took 
one of the boxes from the hands of the bewildered Mills, and the ho of 
the private apartment standing temptingly open, she invited her to enter 
its sacred precincts. 

As the cunning spider craftily allures the idle fly into its web, so did 
the anxious landlady entice the innocent Mills; not but what Mills was 
quite as much on the qui vive for a dish of gossip as her newly-made 
acquaintance. 
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“ Just the tiniest drop in the world,’ whispered Mrs. Riggles, in 
answer to the maid’s objections that the cab must not be kept waiting— 
‘just the tiniest.” And, the door being closed upon them, sundry 
glasses, disposed on a gaudily-painted chiffonier ready for use, were 
selected, from which both ladies were shortly sipping something which 
looked amazingly like cherry brandy. 

Between the lackadaisical, ne maid and the inquisitive but 
mystified landlady—both burning to discover a secret of which each 
imagines the other to possess the key—confidence was rapidly established, 
and in a few minutes each had imparted to the other all the information 
they possessed of the matter. And Mills, as she drove back, compla- 
cently leaning, with an air of satisfaction on her sallow countenance, 
against the dirty lining of the cab, nodded her head at the importance 
with which the recent discovery respecting her mistress’s plan of refuge 
would invest her when seated at tea in the housekeeper’s room, in com- 
pany of that worthy functionary and the red-faced old butler. 

“So missus had run away, and Well, it was curious, now she 
called it to mind, how much they used to be together at that dreary old 
Fernside. Well, I never!” And, in detailing to her companions that 
evening all that she had heard, the fact that the owner of the apartments 
in which her mistress had taken refuge had been absent was altogether 
ignored. ‘* Missus could never show her face at home again ; in fact, 
she was going off to the Continent on that very same evening.” 

The conscientious maid freely told Mr. Watson all (and more than) 
she knew. Acting on the intelligence thus obtained, he took a cab early 
the next day to the house in Norris-street, and, gaining admittance into 
her sanctum, was closeted for some time with the gossiping landlady, 
from whom (nothing loth to enlarge upon the topic) he soon extracted 
all the information he required, and, after carefully jotting it down in his 
pocket-book, drove straight to the Old Jewry to consult his lawyer on 
the subject. 

His wife hac. quitted London the previous day, for, before Captain 
Travers had departed in search of the messenger who was to convey the 
missive to Mills, it had been arranged that he should return directly 
Gabrielle had changed her attire, accompany her as far as the railway 
station, and put her into a train which would set her down within an 
easy distance of Rippleton (the small watering-place in question), where, 
on her arrival, it was proposed that, before communicating with her re- 
latives, she should first go to the house of an old servant of the family. 
Accordingly, as soon as the departure of Mills and her packages left the 
coast clear, Captain Travers had escorted Gabrielle to the station; but, 
as he clasped her hand on parting, her face wore so mournful an aspect, 
that he felt half inclined to jump into the carriage and accompany her to 
her journey’s end. Prudence, however, prevailed, and he quickly checked 
the impulse. 

The train moved slowly off, and, until the long line of carriages had 
passed quite out of sight, his tall figure was seen standing on the plat- 
form, wistfully following it with his eyes. 

Disdaining the services of sundry cabmen who assailed him, as, lost in 
thought, he finally quitted the station, he walked rapidly in the direction 
of his club. 
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Three weeks passed away, during which time he received no commu- 
nication from Rippleton ; and the appointment which he had waited for 
so long being now vacant, he began to occupy himself with his prepara- 
tions. 

One morning, on returning from a distant quarter, whither he had 
been called on business connected with this matter, he chanced to pass 
down a street that was unfamiliar to him, and in which various shops, 
filled with old-fashioned china and oak carvings, attracted his attention. 

As he walked leisurely past them, he stopped suddenly before one of 
more imposing appearance than the rest, in the window of which was 
displayed a variety of handsome carved frames, and he started as‘his eye 
fell upon a picture which occupied the most prominent place there. It 
was an oil painting of Stafford Hall, and was either the original, or a 
copy, of one in the possession of Sybella, for he distinctly remembered a 
controversy which had taken place relative to the position of a tree in the 
foreground. 

Here at last, just as he was on the point of resorting to extraordinary 
measures for its discovery, was a clue to his wife’s place of abode! 

Very few moments elapsed ere he was questioning the dealer on the 
subject, and from him he learned that it was painted by a lady of the 
name of Travers, that she resided at Kensington, and that it had been 
brought there to frame. 

He requested Sybella’s address, and made many inquiries relative to 
her mode of life, and other matters ; all of which were fully detailed to 
him by the loquacious shopman, as far as it lay in his power to do so. 
From him he learned that she was constantly employed in painting, and 
that Miss Saunders was still with her. 

Having obtained this important information, he thanked the man 
and withdrew, determining, as it was then late, to seek his wife’s abode 
the next day, and come to some understanding with her with regard 
to their future mode of life, resolving, if Gabrielle returned to her hus- 
band, to take his wife abroad with him. 

The next morning, as he was waiting for the cab to convey him to 
Kensington, a letter, which he instantly saw was from Gabrielle, was put 
into his hand. After a hasty perusal of it, the cabman was dismissed, and 
Captain Travers returned to his room to think over the matter more 
leisurely. 

The summons he had calculated upon receiving was come at last ; 
obey Gabrielle’s request he must, whatever might be the consequences. 
In her letter, which was evidently written under great excitement, she 
informed him that no answer had come from Mr. Watson, but that she 
had received a communication from his lawyer, stating that, after the 
revelation made to his client by the woman in Norris-street, a divorce 
suit would be instituted forthwith. Gabrielle appeared stunned by the 
unlooked-for intelligence, and was earnest in her entreaties to him to 
ae to her at once, and advise with her as to the course which she ought 
to adopt. 

For some time the bewildered man was at a loss what to do. But, 
after reflecting that the information which he had received the evening 
before respecting his wife was so far satisfactory as to leave him no 
reason to believe that she could not get on without him, and that the 
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misery of the unfortunate Gabrielle was entirely of his making, he did 
not waver for an instant; inclination also drew him towards the latter, 
and, ere an hour had elapsed after the receipt of her letter, he was 
leaving London, his wife, and all his good resolutions, far in the rear, and 
rapidly nearing the little sea-side village of Rippleton. 


XVIII. 
AHIM®, 


Tue sun is shining brightly, bathing in its light the solitary row of 
houses which comprises nearly the whole extent of the little watering- 
place of Rippleton. It shines full upon the open windows commanding 
a view of the bay, peeping in defiantly at every crevice of the green 
jalousies and sun-blinds, dancing merrily in the ripples of the flowing tide, 
and glaring uncomfortably on the smooth, even boards of the pier, white 
with continual spray and frequent passing to and fro of passengers. 

An overflowing season is anticipated, and every available hole and 
corner wherein can possibly be placed a chair, bed, or table has been duly 
eleaned up, painted, and varnished for the reception of the expected 
visitors. Widely different from the usually deserted aspect (for the in- 
habitants proper are but few in number) is the appearance which the place 
now puts on, and will continue to present until its ephemeral period of 
gaiety is over. 

The season past, the houses no longer resplendent in the glorious sun, 
no longer gay with green venetians and muslin draperies, shut themselves 
up and wear a wretched wobegone look, devoid of curtains as well as 
inmates, until with the returning summer season they again arouse them- 
selves, and display their customary allurements for entrapping the unwary 
holiday-makers seeking health in the sea breeze and in the saline embrace 
of father Neptune, to which they are no doubt rendered doubly sensitive 
by the excoriating process they have previously undergone at the hands 
of the civil but extortionate natives. 

The very shops shrink, as it were, into their shells at the first blast of 
the bitter east wind, only to wake up, like the dormouse, from a ot 
wintry sleep, and re-open gaily with the everlasting fancy articles whic 
are de rigueur in all small sea-side places. 

No wonder, then, that the return of sunshine, accompanied by the 
energetic photographer and the perambulating bazaar, the donkeys with 
their holland trappings, and the goat-chaises and bathing-machines, 
speaks of gladness and gaiety to the inhabitants of this unpretending 
little place. 

Cards of address are printed and placed in the hands of touters and 
luggage-porters. Cards of invitation, invoking all passers-by to view the 
furnished apartments, with attendance gratis, are posted in every window; 
and whilst the hopes of some rise at the thought of the approaching ad- 
vent of coin to their impoverished purses, the hopes of others, less 
mercenary, rise at the thought of the approaching advent of visitors who 
may afford a little excitement after the stagnation of the long winter 
months. 


A year or two back, the hardly-to-be-credited but welcome news had 
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been wafted about in circles known as the élite of Rippleton, that before 
long that greatly favoured place would be able to boast of having a small 
military garrison in its neighbourhood ! 

Hearts beat and bosoms rose as, with flushed cheeks and eager eyes, 
the matter was discussed over toast and muffins, cakes and sallylunns. 
This was indeed news! It caused even a greater amount of excitement 
than when (no Jater than last summer) a matrimonial engagement had 
actually been entered into by one of the fair inhabitants. 

An invalid son, drawn by his faithful servant daily on the sands for the 
purpose of inhaling the fresh sea breezes, had been the hapless victim in 
this case. Their unhappy prey had been attended and caressed and 
waited upon, until, in sheer desperation, to get rid of the mass of his fair 
assailants, he was driven to select one from amongst their number for a 
em pon effectual stopper, as he well knew, to any further atten- 
tion from the rest. 

The invalid, interesting no longer, enjoyed the fresh breezes in future 
in the sole companionship of his chosen; but ere the first wintry blasts 


came as a warning for him to depart, ere the matrimonial engagement so 


hastily entered into could be fulfilled, he was effectually sheltered in a 
close narrow home, and his disconsolate betrothed, so near attaining the 
nd climax of marriage, remaiiied weeping and alone. 

But the apple had been awarded, and henceforth discord reigned 
amongst the maiden clique, and the perpetrator of this wickedness found 
herself for ever tabooed from the pleasing tea-parties and gossipings of 
her whilom companions. 

The recent news, however, caused the incident to be, if not forgiven, 
at least forgotten. 

But alas! for the blindness and perversity of mankind, and the total 
incomprehensibility of what is good for them. The garrison made its 
appearance, worked the appointed hours of drill, roamed the place through 
when idleness or the wish for a ramble gave them the inclination to do 
so, but treated with marked indifference the ladies’ smiles, the ladies’ tea- 
parties, and the ladies’ attractions generally. 

Such a solecism in good breeding had never before been heard of! So, 
after several fruitless attempts to lure the recreant swains to a proper 
sense of their allegiance to the fair sex, the distressing subject was 
dropped, and henceforth the offenders were voted boors, vicious, dissi- 
pated, and idle! Any allusion to them was forbidden by common con- 
sent, and if encountered by accident in the environs of the town, their 
presence only elicited a glance of disgust or a sneer of disdain from the 
fair (would-be) enslavers of Rippleton. 

Stories somehow gained credence, and flew about like wild fire, of the 
wickedness perpetrated by these invaders of domestic peace ; and as the 
old ladies still nodded and still ate their greasy muffins and tasteless tea- 
cakes, they thanked Providence that dear Jane and darling Fanny had 
never been anxious to become acquainted with such a set of reprobates. 

Rippleton had been selected by Gabrielle as a temporary residence, not 
only because the relatives to whom she wished to confide her sad story 
lived in the vicinity of this flourishing watering-plave, but also from the 
circumstance that many of the happiest moments of her childhood had 
been passed there. 


Since her arrival on that memorable Sunday, she had been residing at 
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the house of the old nurse, who let lodgings, and who gladly received 
her. 

Her relatives (she had ascertained on her arrival) had left the place, or 
were, at any rate, gone away for an indefinite period; her husband's 
home she would never return to, and as to the situation of governess, it 
seemed quite to have passed out of her mind. 

Three weeks had she spent there—three tedious weeks. She had 
interdicted the visits of her lover, who, acting upon the decision he had 
formed of leaving matters to themselves, had obeyed her to the letter, 
and ennui was beginning to create the void which a less clever man than 
Captain Travers might have foreseen was inevitable, under such circum- 
stances, in a mind like hers. She was sick of her solitude—sick of walks 
taken without a companion, and of hours spent in the company of chairs 
and sofas only, and in her present morbid state she had no desire to 
counteract the apathy which was fast creeping over her. But the letter 
from Mr. Watson’s lawyer had effectually aroused her, and in her first 
feeling of despair she had sent for Captain Travers. 

It is nearly high tide, and the ringing of the large bell at the pier- 
head announces the arrival of the steamer. Every one is on the alert. 
The large open flys drawn by wretched jaded steeds, which, goaded on 
by their drivers, are compelled to display a certain transient activity in 
the eyes of a deluded public, are gathering together at the place of 
general interest, each anxious for a fare, and each squabbling for the 
right of precedence with the neighbouring Jehu. 

al of children, armed with the everlasting spade and tiny bucket, 
look up, their broad sun-hats flapping in the breeze, from the concoction of 
sand pies and mimic castles at the usual bustle which attends the advent 
of the steamer, or call in clear infantile tones to the elder ones of the 
party, who are enjoying, with other mermaids, a dip in the briny ocean.! 

A very interesting sight do these half-nude specimens of young 
ladyism no doubt afford, as with shrieks of fear or delight, as the case 
may be, they jump and dive, or attempt to swim in the clear sea-green 
water, their long hair floating out in the element as they dip in suddenly 
to avoid the gaze of that “‘ nasty fellow” sitting on the beach, who, instead 
of looking at the steamer, will sometimes direct his glass at them. 

Gabrielle at this juncture is anxiously standing in the full glare of the 
scorching sun, shading her eyes with her hand as she tries vainly to dis- 
tinguish one form from amongst the rest of the passengers just landed. 

The time she had had for reflection seemed, after all, to have been un- 
productive of any very beneficial results, and her foolish heart beat faster, 
and her colour rose higher, as the double knock resounded through the 
passage and announced the arrival of the object of her daily thoughts. 


The sun, which had been blazing so fiercely all day, had at last been 
compelled by the stern laws of nature to veil his glories, and allow the 
Rippletonians to breathe more freely, and congratulate themselves that it 
was cooler. The heat had been intense, and, to judge from the multi- 
tudes which were thronging in the direction of the pier and beach for the 
enjoyment of an evening’s stroll, every one appeared to feel the relief. 
The ruddy sky, flecked here and there with light fleecy clouds, illumi- 
nated with alternate red and yellow tones, would have made a charming 
study fora painter, had one been there to catch the fleeting beauty of the 
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scene; but, alas! Rippleton did not boast of any higher votary of the 
sublime art than the dusky, unkempt little dabbler in photography, who, 
with begrimed hands and dishevelled locks, rushed out (regardless of all 
personal appearance), green baize in hand, to entreat the passers-by not 
to lose so favourable an opportunity of having their portraits taken. 

The windows of the hotel were thrown widely open to admit the even- 
ing breeze, and as soon as Captain Travers had finished a hasty repast, 
he lighted a cigar, and, lounging lazily out on the baleony, watched the 
volumes of smoke as they poured from his mouth and rose in light rings 
into the clear still air. 

The balcony commanded an uninterrupted view of the bay, with the 
innumerable little fishing-boats busily unfurling their weather-stained 
sails, preparatory to leaving the harbour for the usual nightly toil. 

A mass of shrubs, fancifully disposed, mixed with firs and trees of larger 
growth, and bordered by a thick hedge of flowering lauristinas, grew in 
front—sloping down towards the pebbly beach by means of various zig- 
zag paths, interspersed with grassy mounds and rustic benches. A 
wooden gate at the end of the plantation admitted visitors into the pre- 
cincts of this well-kept spot. 

But much as it was admired and resorted to by the inhabitants, on 
this night at least the shrubbery appeared to be deserted. The nightin- 
gales uttered their sweet notes in vain; and the blackbirds and thrushes, 
vying with each other which should make the grove resound the loudest, 
sung almost to an empty house. 

The fact was, a band of Ethiopian serenaders had been landed that 
very afternoon at the pier-head, and the merry sound of the banjos, with 
the comical faces and attire of the troupe, had allured all Rippleton to 
witness their grotesque evolutions on the promenade lower down. 

A few stragglers only were, therefore, to be seen dotted here and 
there about the place, as Gabrielle, with a hurried step, placed her hand 
on the little wicket and passed into the shrubbery. 

Three of the officers of the garrison were lounging negligently over 
the wooden railings, all in a row, and all looking very much alike. They 
had dined at the hotel, and were quietly enjoying their cigars, and the 
beauty of the evening at the same time. 

“ By Jove! there’s a pretty woman !”’ exclaimed one of the trio. And 
all three turned simultaneously to look at her retreating figure, when the 
large form of Captain Travers, as he strode hastily after Gabrielle, elicited 
the remark from another that she had clearly “an appointment with 
that good-looking fellow who dined next to us to-day. Hang it! those 


big fellows have all the luck; she’s the prettiest woman I ever saw in 
this hole.” 


The thrushes and blackbirds have long ago sought their leafy beds, and 
the warble of the nightingales alone echo from bough to bough in the still- 
ness of the summer night. Gabrielle sat on a mound covered with grass 
and tiny flowerets. At her back rose up the gnarled trunk of an ancient 
oak, closely interwoven with a clinging ivy, the growth of years. 

The waves, as they flowed and retreated in the little bay at her feet, 
beating upon the hard pebbly shore with a sad monotonous sound, and 
the hum of insects, called forth from their retreats by the approach of 
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night, in her present frame of mind seemed to fill the air with a melan- 
choly music. 

er heart was full of sadness; he whom she could not help feeling now 
held her destiny in his hand, reclined at her feet, his head uncovered, and 
the evening breeze playing coyly with the masses of his brown wavy hair. 

She had written to her husband requesting him to enter into some 
arrangement with her respecting their future position, promising, if she 
were left unmolested, to live as became a wife, and, even if he wished it, 
of accepting the chaperonage of the Miss Watsons. 

And the answer had come, as we know. 

The letter was still in her hand, and as she sat and thought of her hateful 
marriage with an unloved, uncongenial mate, and of her love and sorrow 
for the man who was even now pleading at her feet, she crushed it to- 
gether with a bitter feeling of regret for the past, and hopelessness for 
the future. 

Urgently had her lover that day pressed her to fly with him, painting 
in vivid contrast her past uncared-for life, her present dreary existence 
(with a divorce suit in prospect), and the blissful future which they 
might share together in some far-off land; and her heart beat rapidly as 
in silence she had listened to the tempting words. 

Again he spoke long and fervently, and again she listened in silence. 

The wind was rising ; already it had began to whistle through the 
leaves of the tall poplars overhead. It is not always that a red sunset 
betokens fair weather. In this instance the lovely clouds, seen so lately 
in their sumptuous garb of red and yellow, had drifted together in a heap, 
and, joining others coming up to windward, told plainly that a severe 
gale was approaching. 

Several men, anxious for the safety of their boats, were hastening down 
to the beach—the tide might rise and carry off the Lovely Nancy and 
Pretty Susan, which had been freshly rigged out and painted for the 
season; they had, therefore, to be hauled up higher on the beach. So the 
men set to work in concert, three on each side, sending forth the usual 
outlandish sounds as they all pulled together. 

“ Haul away, my lads,” bawled out a weather-beaten old salt super- 
annuated in the service, and now boatman of the Pretty Polly. “ We 
shall have a breeze to-night, or I’m mistaken; there’s a deal of dirt 
coming up.” And touching his cap as he passed the tall figure of Cap- 
tain Travers at the edge of the cliff, he turned to regain his quarters, and 
spend the evening in the enjoyment of his pipe and glass of grog. 

“ Gabrielle, do you mean to kill me ?” said her companion, in a low 
suppressed voice. ‘ Gabrielle, to-night decides our future fate; to- 
night we part for ever, unless you will it otherwise!” Harsh and pitiless 
sounded the words; harsh and pitiless as the wind which was now sway- 
ing the tall poplars to and fro and making them bend in its blast. 

“ Ah! have pity!” murmured she; but he only urged her the more. 

Though the gale had so increased, that the seagulls, skimming over 
the white-crested wave, shrieked and flew landwards with unearthly cries, 
she still sat there motionless and pale; the fury of the elements was as 
nought compared with what was passing within her. She was conscious 
se et but the form (now scarcely visible) standing with folded arms 

ore her. 
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Again he spoke—again he used the same specious arguments, until at 
last, ‘hastily lulter ab the cold hand he had clasped, he turned to 
ascend the cliff before him. 

A cry of misery wrung from the lips of the almost senseless woman, 
and a hand extended towards him made him pause, but for a moment 
only; he rapidly retraced his steps, and received her sinking form into 

arms. 

Her lips moved, and some incoherent words escaped them ; not catch- 
ing their import he bent down to listen, and hearing his own name mur- 
mured by the hardly conscious Gabrielle, bent still lower, and pressed his 
lips to hers. 

although she felt that she had now linked her fate irretrievably to his, 
yet this and all other considerations were lost in the delirium of the 
moment. 

The storm still raged, and the weather-beaten old sailors looked out 
anxiously for the return of the fishing-boats; and news came on the 
morrow of crews that were wrecked and good ships lost. And the 
boiling sea foamed, and stout planks creaked, and the cordage groaned 
with the strain upon it; and sails were rent and masts carried away, as 
the patient toiling fishermen sought to make the harbour; and mournful! 
tidings went about of “all hands lost,” and widows wailed, and children 


cried, as from mouth to mouth were echoed the sad words, ‘ Lost, 
lost, lost !” 


XIX. 


DISTRESS. 


Ir was July; the month of all others for thoroughly enjoying the 
country—the month for roses, pic-nics, bathing, and boating-parties. 
The month in which, with a book for your companion, you can retire 


. from the fuss and restraint of the world, nestle yourself in some well- 


sheltered nook, and, whilst listening to the gentle murmurs of the waves 
as they ebb and flow at your feet, let your eyes occasionally wander over 
the blue expanse of mingled sea and sky; or watch the snowy sails of 
some ship steadily pursuing its trackless course in the distance; or, 
sketch-book in hand, hidden in the deep recesses of some leafy wood; or 
ensconced snugly in the new-mown hay, you may amuse yourself by 
catching some of the fleeting beauties of the scenes before you, and, wi 

a heart awakened to a fresh sense of its loveliness, thank a beneficent 
Creator for having formed an earth so rich in pleasures to those who are 
permitted to appreciate them. 

So thought Sybella, when the stifling breeze blew faintly against the 
draperies of her windows, and, if possible, heated still more the atmosphere 
of her apartment, making her sensible that London was not the most de- 
sirable place in the world for a solitary being like herself to pass the 
summer in, even though the dearly-loved Gallery was close at hand, and 
could be visited three days in the week, at least. 

She had been established for some months now in Hilda-road, Ken- 
sington, and the aspect of affairs was very different to what it had been 
formerly. 


Sybella had taken to painting in right earnest, and several hours of 
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the morning were now spent in sketching the figures and putting in the 
= to pictures, intended hereafter to be completed, framed, and 
exhibited. 

The thought of the displeasure which such a course might occasion to 
her absent husband had alone deterred her, as yet, from finishing up one 
or two of her most successful attempts, and exhibiting them for sale. 

The recreant Jack was rarely absent from her thoughts; for although 
she was convinced that love, such as a wife ought to have for her husband, 
had never formed part of her feelings towards him; and although she 
was deprived of all the advantages of her position as a wife, still he was 
her husband. Her present position was a false and cruel one, and she 
felt it acutely ; daily she prayed that the burden of it might be removed 
from her, but the months glided on and her husband made no sign, nor 
could she even conjecture the cause of his total silence. Had the death, 
which he had so laughingly alluded to as he parted from her, taken place 
in reality? Or was she in the unenviable position of a discarded wife, 
cast off because he was tired of her, or, perhaps, because he loved some 
one else better? 

The latter she considered most likely, and, in spite of the dubious 
position in which it left her, her pride prevented her making any further 
effort to bring him back. 

It was not, then, to be wondered at that the hot sultry weather, the 
stupidity and tears of her friend, and the ungratified yearning which she 
experienced to inhale the fresh country breeze, added to her other hard 
trial, should tend to make her petulant and impatient. 

“I don’t think I will ever buy another flower,” she said, one day. 
** Look here, Sawney.” And touching the petals as she spoke, she drew 
her companion’s attention to the fuchsias and faded lobelias, completely 
dried up from the accumulation of dust and soot which had gathered 
upon their leaves. ‘“ How I hate London! I hate the dust, and the 
smoke, and the noise. I shall run off to Italy some of these days,” con- 
tinued she, casting a sly glance at the horrified Sawney. 

It was not the first time she had hinted at this, and the bare idea of 
her taking such a step on her own responsibility always sent the ex- 
governess (whose existence was one continual state of unprotected female- 
hood) into a fit of nervous alarm. 

She lived in constant dread lest the self-reliant character of her dear 
pupil should lead her to commit some breach of decorum; so the dear 
pupil, in her playful moments, delighted to give utterance to all kinds of 
wild fancies, and to frighten Miss Saunders with the idea that, unless 
her husband came back soon, she might be induced to take some very 
desperate step. 

The housekeeping department had again been resigned to the care of 
the elder lady, who acquitted herself to the best of her abilities; but 
whilst she reproved their saucy domestic if any very glaring omission in 
the daily routine came under he notice, and Geuceiie upon the neces- 
sity of saving stale ends of bread, &c., a system of wholesale peculation 
was being carried on without her knowledge, and under her very eyes. 

The abstruse science, as poor Sybella had once termed the art of keep- 
ing house, proved on trial more difficult of acquirement than Miss Saunders 


had ever imagined ; and the person most concerned in the matter was, I 
VOL, Lx. 
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f fear, too much engrossed in her studio to trouble herself, as long as the 
if rooms were ready for her and the daily meals prepared, about the disorder 
» which reigned in their small household. 
A great deal has been written on the subject of woman’s mission, and 
now-a-days it appears that woman’s mission is to do all sorts of things; 
but whatever the march of intellect may have brought people to think, 
| my firm belief is that the only real mission of woman is to pay due atten- 
tion to the cares of the household, to look after her children, her servants, 
| and the wants and wishes of her husband. 
Mi To accept such a mission may certainly seem rather derogatory, when 
| in reality (we must whisper it softly, for fear of offence) women, as a 
body, are cleverer in many things than the sex who are born to rule and 
| vern them. 

“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer’? may be an honourable as 
well as a natural mission for women, but it is certainly not one calculated 
to call forth any very great display of genius. 

i All the same, if one becomes a wife, if children are growing up around 
aii, one, and there is a household to manage, and that household is to be a 
i model one, to suckle fools, and even to chronicle small beer (unexciting 
i as they may prove), must, alas! be our portion. 
Matrimony, no doubt, offers a very charming subject in perspective for 
i a young lady, when the foreground of the picture is filled in with Brussels 
ti veils, wreaths of orange-buds, misty tears, and friends’ congratulations ; 
i but it wears a different, and not quite so enchanting an aspect, when 
children cry, servants worry, and husbands grumble. 
it Adieu to painting, to music, and other favourite occupations! and 
A welcome in their stead puddings and pies, stockings and pinafores! 
| The sale at Stafford Hall had not been allowed to take place until Mrs. 
Travers had selected some of the things she valued from amongst the rich 
1 store of objets de vertu which had been collected by her guardian. 
i These had been carefully packed in sundry large wooden cases, and, 
" when she quitted Wilmington, left in the care of a friend. 
i A furnished lodging, however, not being raw | the most desirable 
a) place wherein to set up her Lares and Penates, Sybella had refrained from 
" sending for them until she removed to her present abode; but now 
La the days of her happy childhood were sometimes vividly brought to 
memory as she gazed on objects known and loved since she could re- 
member. 

Several choice paintings, cabinet pictures, esteemed highly by the late 
Mr. Travers, still greeted her eyes. A certain winter scene by Cuyp, 
where crowds of peasants, assembled on a sheet of ice, trafficked busily at 
a fair which was being held thereon; a tiny Perugino, of which Cupids 
playing at hide-and-seek formed the graceful subject; a head by 
Greuze, exquisite in its simplicity, and a charming Watteau, with its 
picturesque costumes, together with a poulterer’s shop by Teniers, 
formed nearly the sum-total of her small gallery. Busts, statuettes, 
antique china, small in number but rare in quality, completed the collec- 
tion. 

The little drawing-room, on the whole, had a very inviting appearance, 
and Sybella, when her labours of the morning were over, would ensconce 
herself in a large arm-chair drawn up to the window, and devour some 
chosen work of fiction, or watch at intervals the various passers-by from 
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behind her screen of flowers, whilst the companion of her solitude would 
uietly devote her time to the manufacture of the everlasting hose, which 
Sybella would laughingly compare to the celebrated work of Penelope, 
always in hand and never completed, and inquire mischievously when 
Ulysses might be expected home and the work finished in earnest. 

At this question Miss Saunders would look up and timidly insinuate 
that needlework was woman’s mission, and that she only wished she could 
sometimes see her dear Sybella with a needle in her hand. 

But Sybella hated work, and preferred, dans ses moments perdus, to 
read, or to romp with a huge ts setter brought with her from Stafford 
Hall, sublimely indifferent to the mud on his feet as he trampled over her 
pretty dress; and when she laughed in childish glee at the torn lace and 
dishevelled hair which usually followed this pastime, her quondam 
governess would sigh and fervently hope the while that Captain Travers 
would soon return and put a stop to all this unwomanly conduct in his 
youthful wife. 

One morning, when Sybella had remained at home on account of the 
heat, the conversation turned, as usual, upon the unaccountable silence of 
her husband. 

‘He must know my address,” said Sybella, rather pettishly. “It is 
hardly to be credited that a letter which you posted yourself could have 
miscarried. I distinctly remember requesting you to take it and to put 
it into the box with your own hands.” Seeing a confused look stealing 
over the face of her companion, Sybella added, sharply, “ You posted it 
yourself, did you not?” 

Miss Saunders reluctantly confessed that, instead of taking it herself 
to the post, she had delivered it into the hands of the baker's boy, 
together with a penny wherewith to purchase the necessary stamp. 

* And a very nice honest little boy he looked, I am sure, my dear,” 
she whimpered, by way of extenuation, noticing with feelings of alarm 
the effect which the relation of her blunder had on her companion. “ He 
promised to take it at once.” 

‘Promised !” exclaimed Sybella, angrily. “I begged you twice to 
see it posted. How could you have been so careless and so stupid! 
How could you!” And the last words were uttered in such a re- 
proachful manner, that the unfortunate delinquent, on hearing them, 
appeared ready to sink into the earth on the spot. ‘ You will never be 
taught by any amount of experience, my poor Sawney,” she went on to 
say, in a softer tone, seeing the unfailing mouchoir drawn out ready for 
action. “ Don’t cry, please. I must try and forget it. But I must lose no 
time in writing again and informing him of my address, for I feel quite 
certain that Captain Travers has never received that letter, and probably 
he imagines that I am hiding away from him goodness knows where.” 

Although kind and generous by nature, yet the daily folly of her com- 
panion was very trying to bear, and an extra display of stupidity would 
sometimes call forth Sybella’s ire, though the fit was soon over. 

She looked round, therefore, with the intention of kissing her old 
friend and making peace with her, but Miss Saunders had already re- 
treated, sobbing out incoherent sentences deprecative of Sybella’s wrath 
and injustice. 


“I wish I had not spoken so crossly,” soliloquised the repentant girl, 
E2. 
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on finding herself alone in the apartment. “I am always being cross to 
the poor old thing, but her conduct is enough to vex a saint, and, as I 
am very far removed from a saint, I have some excuse for being vexed 
at it.” And, seating herself at a writing-table, she commenced forthwith 
a letter of explanation to her husband. 


“ There is the very man, my dear, who was so particular in his in- 
quiries after wl remarked Miss Saunders, one morning, as they were 
rising from their early meal. ‘I should know him again anywhere, for 
it took me quite ten minutes to make him understand that you were really 
the person he wished to see. He is ascending the door-steps,” she con- 
tinued, craning her long thin neck over the balcony to make sure of the 
fact. ‘I dare say he is the bearer of good news. He asked me twice 
if you had seen your husband lately. Why, you are quite pale,” she re- 
sumed, looking at Sybella, whose 5 te. countenance told plainly that 
her mind was anything but in a tranquil state at the idea. 

“A gentleman to see you, ma’am, most particular,” exclaimed the 
servant, a minute afterwards, as she appeared at the door. ‘He won’t 
give no name. His business is most particular, he says.” 

Sybella turned to her companion. 

“* What can he want ?” she said, in a nervous manner, her thoughts 
instantly taking the direction of her husband. ‘“ Sawney, I cannot go 
alone. You must come with me,” continued she, rising hastily as she 
spoke. ‘If this man is here on really important business, the sooner I 
see him the better; but you said just now that he asked you when we 
last saw Captain Travers. How, then, can he bring any information 
which would be worth hearing?” 

They were half way down the stairs when they perceived the mysterious 
applicant standing on the mat at the bottom. 

A seedy, ill-looking fellow met their gaze, his hat on his head, and 
fumbling, as they appeared, in his breast-pocket for something which was 
apparently concealed therein. 

At the glance of astonishment, mingled with hauteur, which Sybella 
gave the man, an instinctive feeling, caused by the presence of a gentle- 
woman, made him remove his hat, letting, as he did so, a dirty-looking 
handkerchief fall out of the crown of it. 

“ Are you Mrs. Travers?” he began, in a suspicious kind of voice, as 
if doubtful of the manner in which his question would be received. “ Are 
- Mrs. save, wife of John Travers, formerly a captain in the 119th 

ns ?” 

“Tam. But by what right do you ask the question?” 

‘No offence, mum ; but the.captain ain’t here, is he ?” continued the 
man. 

Receiving an answer in the negative, and having previously gathered 
from the servant the intelligence that Captain Travers was never there, 
the gentleman proceeded to accomplish his mission. 

He fumbled again in his side-pocket, and extracting from it a dirty- 
looking strip of paper, delivered it over into Sybella’s hand, informing 
her at the same time that what he had given her was only a copy, and 
that the original was in his pocket, and that, having now delivered it 

into her hand, it would be considered in the same light as if it had been 
given to Captain Travers himself. 
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* But what am I to do with it?” asked the half-frightened girl, look-— 


ing first at Miss Saunders and then at the greasy messenger, who was 
now preparing to resume his hat aud take his departure. “ I don’t want 
it.” And Sybella advanced for the purpose of returning the paper into 
the hands of her visitor. 

But he declined the honour, and, after having gruffly wished them a 
**Good morning,” quickly made his exit. 

‘* Well,” said Sybella, as they both regained the sitting-room, “ this 
is strange! Instead of news of Captain Travers, I have got nothing but 
this dirty piece of paper with his name upon it.” 

** ¢ Victoria, by the grace———’ And he is summoned to appear before 
somebody at the court of Westminster. I don’t half like it, Sawney.” 

“‘ What is to be done? Hadn’t you better take it to Mr. Elliott, the 
lawyer, who was so kind to you when your mother died, and ask him all 
about it? I know nothing of the law.” 

“There, take the paper,” said Sybella, flinging it across the breakfast- 
table to her companion. “TI confess I shall not feel quite easy until 
your legal friend tells us what it means.” 

In conformity with her principal’s wishes, therefore, as soon as a cab 
could be called, Miss Saunders took her way to the dusty dismal-looking 
offices belonging to the lawyer in question. 

Her ring brought to the door an untidy but sharp-looking boy, who 
gave her the unwelcome intelligence that ‘ Master was out of town on 
important business. Would she call again, or leave her message? Mr. 
Elliott’s return was uncertain ; he might, perhaps, return to-morrow— 
perhaps not.” Having thus delivered himself in a flippant, off-hand 
manner, the youthful informant proceeded to crack. a nut between his 
teeth—an occupation in which he had evidently been interrupted when 
summoned by the office-bell. 

Acting on the advice which Sybella had given her, in case the lawyer 
should be out, Miss Saunders asked leave to write a note, which the 
youth (his teeth still employed on the nuts) graciously accorded, scuttling 
along the dark narrow passage, and making a sign with his thumb over 
his shoulder for her to follow. 

Owing to the gloom of the place and the constitutional nervousness of 
the lady, it took some time to arrive at the office door, where, amidst tin 
boxes, piles of papers, letters, red tape, and the dust of ages, Miss 
Saunders concocted her epistle, enclosing the suspicious slip of paper, and 
earnestly entreating Mr. Elliott, if he suspected any further annoyance 
likely to arise out of it, to write or call at once upon them. 

This done, she entrusted her letter and its enclosure, in the absence of 
the clerk, to the office lad, with the request that it might be given to 
Mr. Elliott on his return, as it required an immediate answer; “ but you 
may tell him,” she continued, “if all is right, he need not trouble him- 
self to send.” 

And as the impudent answer of “ All serene, old lady,” was rendered 
somewhat indistinct by the occupation in which he was so assidiiously 
engaged, it was probably construed into a deferential assent by the inno- 
— Sawney, who re-entered her cab and drove off in the direction of 

ome. 

Mr. Elliott was engaged in the transaction of very important business 
relating to one of his oldest and best clients, and his stay in the country 
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was prolonged much beyond the period at which he had intended to 
return. 

Not receiving any answer to her note, Miss Saunders concluded that 
the matter was one of no consequence whatever to Sybella ; and after a 
week or two had passed, no further thought was given by them either to 
the visit of the dirty-looking man, or to the mysterious slip of paper. 


The 20th of July arrived, Sybella’s birthday; a hot, oppressive day ; 
a day on which the mere exertion of lifting one’s hand appeared an 
arduous undertaking. 

Painting was out of the question, and it had been agreed, the day 
before, that, if the weather continued so warm, they should make a trip 
to Richmond, and pass the day there. 

“ We will go about twelve,” Sybella had said; “dine at some quiet 
place, and not return until the cool of the evening.” ‘The prepara- 
tions for this extraordinary piece of dissipation kept her up beyond her 
usual hour, and she awoke next morning with a headache. 

She was still in her dressing-gown, when the adjacent church clock 
chimed out the hour of ten. Counting the strokes one by one, she 
started in dismay at finding it was so late, and began to hurry the com- 
pletion of her toilette. A picture of her late guardian—taken about five 
years before his death—hung over the chimney-piece of her bedroom. It 
was so true to life, that it almost appeared as if he himself were in the frame. 
The eyes seemed to Sybella to wear a peculiarly mournful look on that 
morning ; and as she gazed on the -picture and thought of all his kind- 
ness and love during past years at Wilmington, she could not get rid of 
the feeling that they followed her about, as she moved, with a pitying 
sad expression. This feeling at length became so painfully real, that, to 
distract her attention, she turned to the portrait of her husband, which 
was placed on the opposite side of the room. 

Captain Jack, who was depicted standing in an easy manner in full 
uniform, with his sword and gloves by his side, looked very handsome. 
The picture was painted by a well-known artist of the day—well known 
and well liked, from the aptitude he had acquired of representing every 
one in, what he termed, their best looks; meaning, just twice as good 
looking as they were in reality. 

This little professional ruse brought many sitters to his studio ; for it 
is always pleasanter in after years to be able to point to one’s picture and 
to say, “Ah! my boy, do what you can, you will never be as good- 
looking a fellow as your father was,” than to overhear your son remark, 
with a contemptuous sneer at the “ portrait of a gentleman” representing 
eae: at his age, “I can’t think how the deuce I came by my good 

ooks ; clearly not from the governor !” 

But cunning as the artist was, he knew when to leave well alone. His 
correct eye and appreciation of form and colour told him that. 

And so Captain Travers had been one of his truest portraits; there 
was no touching up, no curtailing of features on one side, or enlarging 
them on the other. His sitter was such a one as “limners love to 
paint,” and he transferred him to the canvas as he stood—a gentleman, 
and a handsome one to boot. 

Sybella—the artist—saw and appreciated this as much as any one, 
but the fact called forth no feelings of regret at the absence of the ori- 
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ginal. She owned to the attraction of the perfect manly figure, the 
mournful dark brown eyes, the tawny long moustaches, but she viewed 
the picture simply in the light of a work of art, and, as such, liked to 
have it before her, 

The only sympathy for him which remained arose from the remi- 
niscences of early years. 

As far back as her memory would carry her, she could recollect him as 
he appeared at the different epochs of his life. A boy at school (a school 
near the Hall) coming home oveny week from Saturday till Monday ; 
the torment of her existence, but the delight and joy of his indulgent 
parents. Then the Eton lad, full of self-importance, quoting Latin to 
show off before his father; despising girls—herself in particular—and 
treating her and her ways with infinite contempt. 

A lapse of years—and then a gay young cornet, but seldom seen by 
her, ever in scrapes, and, though somewhat more appreciative than 
formerly of the regard due to the fair sex, still indifferent to her presence. 

“Oh! why did I ever marry him ?” exclaimed Sybella, mournfully, 
as these thoughts passed quickly through her brain, and she began to 
muse over “ things as they were,” and contrast them with what they 
“might have been”—when her musings were interrupted by the timid 
knock of Miss Saunders, who came to acquaint her that breakfast was 
ready. ‘I will not be unhappy, and on my birthday, too,” said Sybella, 
as (after kissing her companion) she descended the stairs, attired for the 
approaching excursion. ‘No one ought ever to be unhappy on their 
birthday, Sawney,” continued she, “ yntil——” 

But the lively speech was brought to a sudden close by the sight of 
two men, who were in the act of entering the hall in front of her. The 
scared look of the servant advancing towards her mistress, and beckoning 
as if something was not right, stopped the inquiry which was hovering 
on Sybella’s lips. 

The foremost of the intruders moved towards her, and, touching his 
hat, said, civilly, that he was sorry to behave in any way disrespectful to 
a lady, but that unless the sum of three hundred pounds, which had been 
advanced to her husband by Mr. Solomon, together with the expenses, 
was paid at once, a distress would be levied. 

Sybella started as she listened to this unwelcome news, and replied, 
hurriedly, to the effect that she had not sufficient money to meet so large 
a claim, whilst Miss Saunders began a rambling statement, in which the 
name of Mr. Elliott was frequently invoked. 

The bailiff listened to it all patiently. The two women before him 
presented such a pitiable appearance as they stood trembling side by side, 
that even his practised feelings were softened. 

“‘The time is up, miss,” he resumed, as soon as poor Miss Saunders 
had ceased her incoherent and unavailing remonstrances. “I don’t wish 
to disoblige in any way, but my orders is peremptory. Could it be 
settled, do you think, between this and to-morrow ?” he asked, turning 
again to Sybella. 

How could it? Hardly comprehending what she said, Sybella replied. 
She could only assure him, that when her husband returned all claims 
would be liquidated. 

As she was telling him this, the rumbling noise of wheels attracted her 
attention. 
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Was it the carriage she had ordered, come already to take them to the 
railway station? Some one pulled her sleeve, and the servant-girl from 
behind her whispered, with tears in her eyes: 

“ Come away, ma’am—come away, do; the carts is outside, and more 
men at the door.” 

“ What can it mean?” thought Sybella. But a glimmering of the 
truth flashed across her troubled mind, when the first man, turning to- 
wards his companion, said, gruffly : 

“ We cannot wait here all day; we must set about it at once, so let 
’em in.” 

The door opened, and in they trooped, a host of men; how many, 
Sybella never could have told ; perhaps her fear and astonishment at the 
moment exaggerated the number. Very quietly, and without a word, 
they advanced, one by one, and stood ready to obey the orders of their 
superior. 

Me What does it mean? ‘Tell me, why are all these people here ?”” ex- 
claimed the bewildered girl, looking at the principal man as she spoke, 
whilst, terrified with the visions of trials, murders, Old Bailey, and New- 
gate, which her fears had conjured up, poor Miss Saunders sunk down in 
a fainting condition on the staircase. 

“ Well, ma’am,” answered he, eyeing dubiously the while the prostrate 
form of her friend, “the fact is, you see, the bill was dishonoured, and 
Mr. Solomon’s got judgment against your husband for the three hundred 
pounds and costs, and his orders are that we levy forthwith.” 

Sybella then comprehended that her things were to be taken to satisfy 
some debt of her husband’s ; and, seeing that all remonstrance was use- 
less, she exerted her energies to restore her feeble companion, with whom 
she re-entered the little drawing-room, so lately her pride, there to await, 
resignedly, the issue of events. 

Strong men, with the law on their side, invaded every room, and, 
before she could well collect her ideas, chairs and sofas were carried off, 
tables vanished, carpets were torn up, and curtains torn down. 

Clothes were thrown about recklessly, and glasses broken. The pic- 
tures disappeared rapidly, their green cords hanging to them as they 
were carried out. The servant made frantic efforts to secure her own 
property from the hands of the marauders, and the poor governess 
trembled and quaked, forgetting even to weep in her abject fear and 
misery, and wrung her hands piteously, imploring for time to pay the 
money ; but Sybella stood unmoved and silent whilst they were despoil- 
ing her of her cherished possessions—of all she had in the world. 

Room after room was speedily cleared, the carts outside receiving the 
goods as they were borne out. 


Oh, for the Lares and Penates! the much-loved objects calling up 
visions of the past! 


All that was left to remind her of Wilmington and her happy childhood 
was now ruthlessly torn from her, and for ever lost! 

The confusion seemed awful to the unhappy girl as she glanced out 
into the street before her. Mattresses were laid on the pavement, 
blankets hung over the area, and the place was strewn with broken 
glass and china. 

Her easels (with the unfinished pictures and paint-boxes) went the 
last, and, as she saw them taken, she felt stunned and wretched. Was 
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this her birthday ? Was this the proposed happy day at Richmond? It 
seemed as if it had all taken place some time ago, so misty and confused 
did everything appear. 

The men were out of the house now, and she stood, at last, alone on 
the bare boards of the bedroom, a heap of clothes, flung hastily from the 
wardrobe, being all that remained to her. The very blinds were gone, 
as she discovered on attempting to screen herself from the gaze of the 
assembled crowd outside. 

Loud coarse voices, mixed with jeers and laughter, met her ear; the 
eager voices of tradespeople, men and women, anxious for their money, 
and the shrill tones of the servant, as with folded arms and cap awry she 
gratified the ears of the curious lookers-on with her comments on the 
whole affair. 

Very little time had been wasted, and the church clock struck the hour 
of twelve as Sybella watched the last cart receive its load. 

She turned to take a chair, for her feet felt heavy, and her head ached 
as she had never remembered it to have ached in her whole life. The 
chairs were all gone, and she flung herself upon the floor, and laid her 
throbbing head upon the boards. 

The sun ted in at the unprotected windows, and the heat was op- 
pressive. 

The people opposite, whom, in idle moments, she had often amused 
herself by watching, were preparing to go out, and the open carriage, 
with the hamper carefully packed under the seat, showed that the fine- 
ness of the weather had tempted them also to take a trip into the country. 
But the laughter of the girls as they jumped into their places, and the 
ruder mirth of their brothers clambering on to the seat behind, jarred 
upon her feelings. “‘ What have I done,” she cried, “ to be so punished, 
so harassed, and forlorn? © God! I have no friend, no one to com- 
fort me in this hour of trial !’’ 

The opening door just then admitted Miss Saunders, and, raising her 
head at the noise of footsteps, Sybella hastily rose. Her companion was 
not alone; another person, with a kind, benevolent face, followed her, 
whom she at once introduced as Mr. Elliott. 

It needed but little explanation to show him the state of the case, and 
it did not tend to give him a very exalted opinion of Captain Travers. 

But this was doing that unhappy gentleman less - so justice, for, 
having his own hands full at the time, he had entrusted the settlement of 
the affair to his friend Raymond Gore, to whom he had sent the neces- 
sary funds from abroad, but who, unfortunately at that time, was also 
absent on a mission from the Foreign-office. 

“* My poor young lady,” said Mr. Elliott, in a sympathising tone, “I 
see it all, I regret being so late, but I fear I could have done no good; 
the law, unfortunately, assigns all the wife’s property to her husband’s 
creditors. Failing in finding him, they have made you the victim.” 

But the presence of a man at a time like this did infinite good; and 
not only were the surly tradesmen dismissed, but a convenient lodging 
was procured, where they were installed at once. 

Sybella only recollected, as they sat down to an evening meal, pre- 

ed at Mr. Elliott’ suggestion, that both of them had fasted since the 
before. 

‘At an early hour she retired to her couch, wearied and exhausted with 
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the painful events of the day; but thoughts of her husband—where he 
was—whether he would feel for her sorrow, and pity her for what she 
had endured on this her nineteenth birthday—kept her awake ; and it 
was some time before “sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” 
had “steeped her senses in forgetfulness.” 

No vision fortunately disturbed the rest she so much needed of the 
clandestine meeting of her husband with the wife of another at the sea- 
port town, from whence he crossed over with her to Dieppe, there to 
await in fretful impatience a message from Mr. Watson. 

But no message came; and he proceeded with his companion to the 
seat of his official duties. But there fresh trials awaited him. The 
secluded life, the dinners neglected, and the parties eschewed, excited a 
feeling of discontent at the conduct of the new official, which was in- 
creased with floating rumours respecting the absence of his wife. All 
his evenings were passed in a little villa in the environs, where poor 
Gabrielle, though ever ready to welcome him with a smile, led a weary, 
miserable life, seldom daring to venture out, for very fear of the scorn 
she dreaded to encounter. The strte of affairs at length became so 
painful, that, before the end of three months, Captain Travers resigned 
the appointment, and departed no one knew whither. 


Time went on, but Sybella never forgot the horrors of that memorable 
day ; and the remembrance of her nineteenth birthday would often make 
her shudder. And she would sometimes wake at night and ery out that 
the men were there ; and she would call to Sawney, sleeping in the little 
room beside her, to come and bear her company. 

But if she had reason to regret and mourn over the events of that day, 
she was consoled by the knowledge that on that very occasion a friend had 
been sent in mercy to her; and she often said that, had it not been for 
the good old lawyer, she should never have found heart to recover from 
the shock she had received. 

Her new friend belonged to a class of men supposed to be destitute of 
any very great amount of feeling for the unsuccessful or the unfortunate; 
but, as there is no rule without exception, so Mr. Elliott not only pos- 
sessed a heart, but an unusually kind and generous one, and during the 
following two years Sybella had many occasions of testing it. 

He had done what he could to gather some information respecting her 
husband, and it was from him she had learnt (not long after her troubles) 
that Captain Travers had had a dreadful accident (which rumour, no 
doubt, greatly magnified), and that he had run off with a married lady, 
with whom he was living somewhere abroad. 

Mr. Elliott felt for her lonely position, and did much to soften her lot; 
and no happier hours were hers than those which were spent in his 
society, and in that of his dear old wife; and the little villa at Twicken- 
ham often resounded to her merry laugh as she sat on the lawn, or rowed 
in a tiny boat kept there for her use. 

Sawney was still almost her only companion. Her mornings were 
_ in painting at the schools of art, her afternoons in reading, and 

er Sundays generally at the country-house of her friend at ‘Twicken- 
ham. wg monotonous, her life was still a calm and a tolerably 
happy one, and two years of it thus almost imperceptibly glided away. 
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DESIRED BOON, DENTED BANE. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


By Francis Jacox. 


Pompey, not the Great, is anxious for divine sanction to speed his 
ambitious resolves to a prosperous issue. If the great gods be just, he 
assumes, they will assist the deeds of justest men,—and therefore himself, 
as pre-eminently entitled to that designation. He is impatient, too, for 
this manifest favour from above ; and sage Menecrates takes occasion not 
only to check his impatience in particular, but to give him a salutary 
warning on the subject in general : 


—We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Dewy us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers.* 


Leonatus Posthumus, working himself up to a climax of wrath at the 
falsities of womankind, cannot, in the tip-topmost frenzy of that grand 
climacteric, go beyond the bitterness of wishing them success in their . 


baneful desires : 
—T’ll write against them, 
Detest them, curse them :—Yet ’tis greater skill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will : 
The very devils cannot plague them better.t 


Xenophon tells us of Socrates, that when he prayed, his petition was 
only this—that the gods would give to him those things that were good ; 
which he did, forasmuch as they alone knew what was good for man. 
* But he who should ask for gold or silver, or increase of dominion,.acted 
not, in his opinion, more wisely than one who should pray for the oppor- 
tunity to fight, or game, or anything of the like nature ; the consequence 
of which, being altogether doubtful, might turn, for aught he knew, not 
a little to his disadvantage.” For, 


| 
— why, alas! do mortal men in vain 


Of fortune, fate, or Providence complain ? 
God = us what He knows our wants require, 
And better things than those that we desire : 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain ; 
But, watched by robbers, for their wealth are slain; 
Some pray from prison to be freed; and come, i 
When guilty of their vows to fall at home; j 
Murdered by those they trusted with their life, 

uch dear-bought blessings happen every day, 
Because we know not for what things we pray.§ 


* Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Se. 1. + Cymbeline, Act IT. Sc. 5. | 


There is a Greek prayer by an unknown poet, but highly commended by | 
t Memorabilia, i. 3. § Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite, book i. ) 
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the most illustrious of Socrates’ disciples: that sovran Jove would grant 
his subjects good, whether they pray for it or not ; and avert from them 
evil, even though they pray for it. 


Zed Bacrded, Ta pév Kai evyopevors Kal dvevKrois 
“Apps didov" ra Seva kat evyopevdrs amadefors. 


And it is to Plato’s dialogue upon prayer that we owe the instructions 
imparted by Socrates to Alcibiades, upon which Addison has founded a 
paper in the Spectator. In that dialogue we read how Socrates met 
Alcibiades going to his devotions, and observing his eyes to be fixed upon 
the ground with great seriousness and attention—for even that fastest of 
fast young men could, it seems, be slow enough to say his prayers—told 
him that he had reason to be thoughtful upon that occasion, since it was 
possible for a man to bring down evil upon himself by his own supplica- 
tions, and that those things which the gods sent him in answer to his 

titions might turn to his destruction. This, says he, may not only 
em when a man prays for what is mischievous in its own nature, as 
CEdipus implored the gods to sow dissension between his sons; but when 
he prays for what he believes would be for his good, and against what he 
believes would be to his detriment. This the philosopher shows must 
necessarily happen among us, since most men are blinded with ignorance, 
prejudice, or passion, which hinder them from seeing what things are 
really eligible for them. And all this, as his manner is, the philosopher 
teaches by examples. 

It seems allowed that Juvenal took the cue of his tenth Satire, as well 
as Persius of his second, from the Dialogue of Plato aforesaid. 


Evertére domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Dii faciles. Nocitura toga, nocitura petuntur 
Militia. 

Or, as Englished by Mr. Owen of Warrington : 


Th’ indulgent gods whole houses have o’erthrown 
At men’s own prayer ;—the fatal choice their own. 
In war we ask but woes ; in peace but woes, &c. 


The Crassi, Pompeys, and the like, are represented as ruined by the 
assent of Heaven to their ambitious prayers— 


Magnaque numinibus vota exaudita malignis, 


Naples to Pompey a kind fever gave, to hide his honours in a wel- 

come grave (the poetry of Parson Owen may pardonably be printed 
as prose). But public prayers arise: the gods allow the health re- 
uested by the erring vow: by Rome’s and his cross fate that grave he 
ed, and lived—to lose his honours and his head. 


_ -——Sed multz urbes, et publica vota 
Vicerunt. IRgitur fortuna ipsius, et urbis, 
Servatum victo caput abstulit. 


Juvenal crowds his satire with cases in point, historical and mythological, 
political and domestic. The sum of the discourse is this: that man should 
allow the higher powers themselves to determine what may be of advan- 
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tage to him, and suitable to his real wants,—he being dearer to them 
than to himself : 

Permittes ipsis expendere Numinibus quid 

Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris : 

Nam pro jocundis aptissima a dabunt Dii. 

Carior est illis homo quam sibi.* 


So Persius, in a variety of lines,—especially in the passage about doting 
petitions from and for the nursery : 


Ast ego nutrici non mando vota; negato, 
Jupiter, hee illi, quamvis te albata rogarit.+ 


John Gay may or must have had this in his head when he wrote the 
fable entitled “'The Father and Jupiter’”—about a man who keeps on 
praying to Jove, and gets all his prayers answered (though Jove 
‘‘ wondered at his bold addressing; for how precarious is the blessing” of 
a wife to wit, and children to follow). Fortune’s richest gifts are im- 
plored for his heirs, and granted. The eldest son is made wealthy, but 
turns out a careworn miser. ‘The next is fired with strong ambition, but 
no sooner has he mounted its topmost round than he falls, the victim of 
disgrace. Beauty is the daughter’s freely accorded portion ; but it only 
makes of her a vain coquette, doomed to a loveless and forlorn old age. 
Paterfamilias is out in his prayers, and despondingly votes them a failure. 
And Jupiter is good enough to tell him the reason why: 


When Jove the Father’s grief surveyed, 
And heard him Heaven and fate upbraid, 
Thus spoke the god: ‘ By outward show 
Men judge of happiness and woe : 

Shall ignorance of good and ill 

Dare to direct the eternal will ? 

Seek virtue ; and, of that possess’d, 

To Providence resign the rest.”$ 


Deep-drawn, as well it may be, de profundis, is the sigh, the bitter 
hélas! with which the father of Don Juan, in Moliére’s tragi-comedy, 
laments his paternal experiences. ‘ Hélas! que nous savons peu ce que 
nous faisons quand nous ne laissons pas au ciel le soin des choses qu’il 
nous faut, quand nous youlons étre plus avisés que lui, et que nous 
venons 4 l’importuner par nos souhaits aveugles et nos demandes incon- 
sidérées! J’ai souhaité un fils avec des ardeurs non pareilles; je l’ai 
demandé sans reliche avec des transports incroyables; et ce fils, que 
jobtiens en fatigant le ciel de voeux, est le chagrin et le supplice de cette 
vie méme dont je croyais qu'il devait étre la joie et la consolation.”§ 
There is almost pathos as well as pith and point in that line of Pope’s 


* Juvenal, sat. x. passim. 


T “To pray aright, sure, asks a prudent heart: 
No nurse trust I with this important part. 
Be gracious, Jove, and hear no nurse of mine, 
Tho’ robed in white, and prostrate at thy shrine.” 
Dr. Brewster’s translation of the second satire (Persius). 
t Gay’s Fables, The Father and Jupiter. 
§ Moliére, Le Festin de Pierre, Acte IV. Sc. 6. 
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which congratulates a blue-eyed charmer on her parents’ prayer for her 
being only half heard by ascendant Phebus, who, says he, 


Averted half your parents’ simple prayer*— 


denying her the pelf that might have bought a tyrant to oppress her 
married life. How short and obscure, exclaims Swift, are the views of 
mankind when they look into futurity! ‘‘ We are at least as often 
obliged to Providence for denying as for granting what we most earnestl 
desire.”+ We read of those who tempted God in the desert, that He 
ve them their request, and sent leanness withal into their soul. So they 
id eat, and were well filled, for He gave them their own desire: but 
while their meat was yet in their mouths, His wrath came upon them, 
and slew the fattest of them, and smote down the chosen men of 
Israel.t 
God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 
And thrusts the thing we have prayed for in our face, 
A gauntlet with a gift in’t,§ 
and sometimes poison in the gift. Well therefore may the authoress of 
these lines, which in their original import are scarcely applicable to our 
theme, make a distressed soul resort to a petition that certainly is so : 


—'tis written in the Book, 
He heareth the young ravens when they cry ; 
And yet they ery for carrion—O my God,— 
And we, who make excuses for the rest, 
We do it in our measure. Then I knelt, 
And dropped my head upon the pavement too, 
And prayed, since I was foolish m desire 
Like other creatures, craving offal-food, 
That He would stop His ears to what I said, 
And listen only to the run and beat 
Of this poor, passionate, helpless blood.|| .... . 


Ne mihi contingant que volo, sed que sunt utilia: the aspiration has 
ae pemgnes as an adage, worthy of all acceptation, and of acceptation 

‘i the fairy tale of the Three Wishes, no sooner has the pudding 
dropped off the goodwife’s nose, than that worthy woman, “ who did not 
want wit,” says to her husband, “The fairy was in the right: possibly 
we should have been more unhappy with riches than we are at present. 
Believe me, friend, let us wish for nothing, but take things as it shall 
please God to send them.” Mais, as the French satirist puts it, 

Mais, sans cesse ignorants de nos propres besoins, 

Nous demandons au ciel ce qu’il nous faut le moins. 


Montaigne bethinks him that a foremost proof of our imbecility is, that 
we cannot, by our own wish and desire, find ous what we want. ‘ What 
plan, how happily soe’er begun, That, when achieved, we do not wish © 
undone?” And he repeats the old-world story of King Midas, who 


* Pope’s Moral Essays, epistle ii. 

} Swift’s Modest Inquiry into the Report of the Queen’s Death. 
Psalms, cvi. 15, Ixxviii. 29 sq. 
E. Barrett Browning, Aurora Leigh, book ii. 
Ibid., book viii. { Boileau, epitre v. 
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yed to the gods that all he touched might be turned into gold; and so 
it was: his bread became gold, his wine gold, the feathers of his bed, his 
under-clothing and his over-coats, gold all: “so that he found himself 
overwhelmed with the fruition of his desire, and endowed with a boon so 
intolerable, that he was fain to unpray his prayers.” In another essay le 
Sieur Michel tells how severely the gods punished the wicked prayers of 
CEdipus, in granting them. ‘He had prayed that his children might 
amongst themselves determine the succession to his throne by arms; and 
was so miserable as to see himself taken at his word. We should not 
pray that all things fall out as our will would have them, but that our 
will should subserve what is just and right.”* Owen Feltham records his 
having observed that what we either desire or fear doth seldom happen— 
something we think not of, for the most part intervening. How infinitely 
we should perplex ourselves, he exclaims, if we could obtain whatever we 
might wish for! “ Do we not often desire that, which we afterwards see 
would be our confusion? . . . . Man could not be more miserable, than 
if left to choose for himself. . . . . . Nothing brings destruction on him 
sooner, than when he presumes to part the empire with God.”{ As 
Aricie warns Theseus in the French tragedy : 

Craignez, seigneur, craignez que le ciel rigoureux 
Ne vous haisse assez pour exaucer vos voeux.t 


And two scenes later Theseus is himself sufficiently of the same mind to 
exclaim : 

Ne précipite point tes funestes bienfaits, 

Neptune! j’aime mieux n’étre exaucé jamais. 
And afterwards again he utters the tristful line : 

Inexorables dieux ! qui m’avez trop servi.§ 
So in a subsequent passage : 

Je hais jusqu’aux soins dont m’honorent les dieux : 

Et je m’en vais pleurer leurs faveurs meurtriéres, 

Sans plus les fatiguer d’inutiles priéres. 

Quoi qwils fissent pour moi, leur funeste bonté 

Ne me saurait payer de ce qu’ils m’ont dté.|| 
Madame de Sévigné, in one of her letters to Bussy, moralises on the 
superior wisdom of Heaven’s disposal to man’s proposal; and adds: 
** C’est ainsi que nous marchons en aveugles, ne sachant ot nous allons, 
prenant »our mauvais ce qui est bon, prenant pour bon ce qui est mauvais, 
et toujours dans une entiére ignorance.”] The optative mood of yester- 
day, a past tense, is changed in the present tense of to-day for depreca- 
tion and regret. 

In one of his many onslaughts against conventionalism, Mr. Emerson 
says that what we ask daily is to be conventional. ‘ Supply, most kind 
gods! this defect in my y Ak in my form, in my fortunes, which puts 
me a little out of the ring: supply it, and let me be like the rest whom 
I admire, and on good terms with them.” But the wise gods, according 
to this essayist, reply, “ No, we have better things for thee. By humi- 


* Essais de Montaigne, 1. i. § 56; 1. ii. § 12. { Feltham’s Resolves. 
i Racine, Phédre, Acte V. Sc. 3. § Acte V. Sc. 6. 
| Scene 7. { Mdme. de Sévigné au Comte de Bussy, Dec. 16, 1683. 
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liations, by defeats, by loss of sympathy, by gulfs of disparity, learn a 
wider truth and humanity than that of a fine gentleman,”—a Fifth- 
Avenue landlord, or a West-end householder, not being Mr. Emerson’s 
ideal of the highest style of man.* sop, Saadi, Cervantes, Regnard, 
he adds, have been taken by corsairs, left for dead, sold for slaves, and 
know the realities of human life—With Mr. Carlyle, we will not com- 
plain, therefore, of Dante’s miseries ; who, had all gone right with him, 
as he wished it, might have been Prior, Podesta, or whatsoever they call 
it, of Florence, well accepted among neighbours,—in which case, the 
world had wanted one of the most notable words ever spoken or sung. 
‘Florence would have had another prosperous Lord Mayor; and the ten 
dumb centuries continued voiceless, and the ten other listening centuries 
(for there will be ten of them and more) had no Divina Commedia to 
hear! We will complain of nothing. A nobler destiny was appointed 
for this Dante ; and he, struggling like a man towards death en 
fixion, could nct help fulfilling it. Give him the choice of his happiness! 
He knew not, more than we do, what was really happy, what was really 
miserable.”+ 

Visions, and hopes, and prospects, writes Horace Walpole, are pretty 
playthings for boys. ‘It is folly to vex one’s self for what cannot last 
very long. Indeed, what can, even when one is young? Corydon 
firmly believes he shall be wretched for ever if he does not marry Phyllis. 
That misery can but ast till she has lost her bloom. His eternal woe 
would vanish if her nose grew red. How often do our griefs become our 
comforts! I know what I wish to-day; not at all what I shall wish to- 
morrow. Sixty says, you did not wish for me, yet you would like to keep 
me. Sixty is in the right ; and I have not a word more to say.”t{ The 
Strawberry-Hill esquire was himself turning the shady side of sixty when 
he thus wrote.—Of quite another school was that Q. Q. who thus 
moralised her song: 


How false is found, as on in life we go, 

Our early estimate of bliss or woe ! 

—Some sparkling joy attracts us, that we fain 

Would sell a precious birthright to obtain : 

There all our hopes of happiness are placed, 

Life looks without it like a joyless waste ; 

No good is prized, no comfort sought beside, 

Prayers, tears implore, and will not be denied : 

Heaven pitying hears th’ intemperate, rude appeal, 
And suits its answer to our truest weal : 

The self-sought§ idol, if at last bestow’d 

Proves, what our wilfulness required—a goad ; 

Ne’er, but as needful chastisement, is given 

The wish thus foreed, and torn, and storm’d from Heaven, 
But if withheld, in pity, from our prayer, 

We rave, awhile, of torment and despair . . . 
Meantime, Heaven bears the grievous wrong, and waits 
Tn patient pity till the storm abates . . . 

Deigning, peaipb, to show the mourner soon, 

Twas special mercy that denied the boon.|| 


* Conduct of Life, ess. vii. 

} Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Worship, lect. iii. 
Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, Sept. 1, 1777. 
Self-sought faultily expresses the writer’s meaning. 
Jane Taylor. 
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- Chateaubriand’s most sentimental of melancholy-mad heroes, over- 
whelmed, as he flatters himself, with imaginary sufferings, offers up a 
prayer for some real calamity to overtake him; and, to his cost, is taken 
at his word. ‘“ Dans mon deélire, j’avais été jusqu’a désirer d’éprouver un 
malheur, pour avoir du moins un objet réel de souffrance: épouvantable 
souhait, que Dieu, dans sa colére, a trop exaucé!’’* It is but the Chris- 
tian (yet not too Christian) expression of the old pagan poet’s gloomy 
verse: magnaque numinibus vota exaudita malignis. 

There is a sonnet of Filicaja’s, of which a good deal is made by 
Richardson in his History of Sir Charles Grandison,—the concluding 
lines being an impressive vindication of the ways of Providence to man : 
Provvidenza alta infinita, if it sometimes denies the favours we implore, 
denies in kindness; and seeming to deny a blessing, grants one in that 
very refusal: o negar finge, e nel negar concede. 

When Colonel Esmond has succeeded in his fond endeavour to bring 
over the young Prince, he almost immediately finds reason to regret his 
success,—in the relations that ensue between the Stuart and Beatrix. 
“He wished the deed undone for which he had laboured so. He was 
not the first that has regretted his own act, or brought about his own 
undoing. Undoing? Should he write that word in his late years [when 
inditing his autobiography]? No, on his knees before Heaven, rather 
be thankful for what then he deemed his misfortune, and which hath 
caused the whole subsequent happiness of his life.”+ For in losing 
Beatrix, a heartless flirt, Henry Esmond gained Lady Castlewood,—a 
woman pure minded, unselfish, tender, and true. 

One of Prior’s songs that were set to music by Mr. de Fesch, and, 
both for the music and the words, were popular in their day, has three 
verses somewhat to the purpose, that tell their own story, so far as 
they go: 

sina Well! I will never more complain, 

Or call the fates unkind ; 
Alas, how fond it is, how vain ! 
But self-conceitedness does reign 

In every mortal mind. 

*Tis true they long did me deny, 

Nor would permit a sight ; 

I raged; for I could not 

Or think that any harm could lie 
Disguised in that delight. 

At last, my wishes to fulfil, 

They did their powers resign ; 
I saw her; but I wish I still 
Had been obedient to their will, 

And they not unto mine.t 


William Collins the painter—a loving and lovable man as well as re- 
fined artist—in one of his letters home expresses his “ decided opinion, 
that if the Almighty were to give us everything for which we feel 
desirous, we should as often find it necessary to pray to Him to take 
away, as to grant new favours.” And he refers to thousands of cases 
that he could bring forward in proof of his assertion.§ 

* René. ¢ History of Henry Esmond, book iii. ch. ix. 

Prior, Songs, No. xxiv. 
j Memoirs of William Collins, R.A., vol. i. p. 79. 
VOL. LX. F 
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It amounts to a sort of refrain in the melodious rhythm of that frag- 
mentary prose-poem of De Quincey’s, “The Daughter of Lebanon,”— 
the admonition of the Prophet to the lovely woman in the Damascus 
market-place : “ Ask what thou wilt—great or small—and through me 
thou shalt receive it from God. But, my child, ask not amiss. For God 
is able out of thy own evil asking to weave snares for thy footing. And 
oftentimes to the lambs whom He loves, He gives by seeming to refuse; 
gives in some better sense, or” (and here the Prophet’s voice swelled into 
the power of anthems) “in some far happier world.” And when the 
sun is declining to the west on the thirtieth day, the Prophet iterates the 
strain of old: “ Lady of Lebanon, the day is already come, and the hour 
is coming, in which my covenant must be fulfilled with thee. Wilt thou, 
therefore, being now wiser in thy thoughts, suffer God thy new Father to 
give by seeming to refuse; to give in some better sense, or in some far 
happier world?” But the Daughter of Lebanon sorrowed at these words; 
she yearned after her native hills, and the sweet twin-born sister with 
whom from infant days hand in hand she had wandered amongst the 
everlasting cedars. ‘The delirium of fever, and approaching death, are 
next described ; and again the evangelist sits down by her bedside, and 
rebukes the clouds that trouble her vision, and bids them stand no more 
between that dying Magdalen and the forests of Lebanon. Anon, we 
read how the blue sky parted to the right and to the left, laying bare the 
infinite revelations that can be made visible only to dying eyes; and 
how, as the child of Lebanon gazed upon the mighty visions, she saw 
bending forward from the heavenly host, as if in gratulation to herself, 
the one countenance for which she hungered and thirsted. ‘ The twin- 
sister, that should have waited for her in Lebanon, had died of grief, and 
was waiting for her in Paradise. Immediately in rapture she soared up- 
wards from her couch; immediately in weakness she fell back ; and being 
caught by the evangelist, she 4ung her arms around his neck; whilst he 
breathed into her ear his final whisper, ‘ Wilt thou now suffer that God 
should give by seeming to refuse ?’—‘ Oh yes—yes—yes,’ was the fervent 
answer from the Daughter of Lebanon.”* Hitherto she had known not 
what to ask for as she ought. Hitherto her asking had been amiss: she 
had asked for she knew not what. But now her vision was purged. 
Now she had the second-sight that could pierce through and beyond the 
night-side of nature, and gaze on the land that is very far off. Hitherto 
she had, at the best, seen through a glass darkly ; but now, it might be 
said, face to face. So that she knew what to ask for, now. 

Chactas, the blind old sachem in Chateaubriand’s Wertherian romance, 
is made to bring that once enthusiastically admired story to an end by 
relating a parable to his woe-fraught young listener. It tells how the 
Meschacebé, soon after leaving its source among the hills, began to feel 
weary of being a simple brook ; and so asked for snows from the moun- 
tains, water from the torrents, rain from the tempests ; until, its petitions 
granted, it burst its bounds, and ravaged its hitherto delightsome banks. 
At first the proud stream exulted in its force ; but seeing ere long that it 
carried desolation in its flow, that its progress was now doomed to soli- 
tude, and that its waters were for ever turbid, it came to regret the 
humble bed hollowed out for it by nature,—the birds, the flowers, the 


* See the fragment appended to the Confessions of an English Opium-eater, in 
vol. v. of De Quincey’s collected works. 
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trees, and the brooks, hitherto the modest companions of its tranquil 
course.* 

The moral of the myth of Tithonus is one for all time. Mr. Tevayson 
has pointed it for ours. He shows us in Tithonus a white-haired shadow 
roaming like a dream the ever silent spaces of the East; and from this 
grey shadow, once a man, the wailing utterance of a sad story comes: 


I ask’d thee,} “ Give.me immortality.” 

Then didst thou grant my asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills, if 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, i 
And tho’ they could not end me, left me maim’d ¥ 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth, } 
And all I was, in ashes. * * * * 

* * * * *® Let me go: take back thy gift : 
Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men, 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pass, as is most meet for all? 


Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt, 
Tn days far-off, on that dark earth, be true ? 
* The Gods themselves cannot recal their gifts.” 


THE LOST DEEDS. 
A TRADITION OF JUTLAND. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Sucu a hubbub and rout at Herlofsholm! 
Such running about, 
Prying in, searching out, 
Neath floors damp and rotten, 
Through chambers forgotten ; 
In cupboards and boxes, 
Tn holes fit for foxes, 
In corners and presses, 
That nobody guesses 
Had been in such places : 
The monks left queer traces 
Of windings and eachot, 
Of crannies both high and low, 
And caves for their storing, 
And traps in the flooring ; 
Such twisting and turning, 
Eyes, sharp and discerning, 
Could scarcely discover 
One way from another. 
The monks had strange fancies 
To lead one such dances, 


* René. Auro’ 


Tt ra. 
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And would seem, when inclined to relax in a freak, 
To have had some amusement in hiding and seek. 


Herlofsholm once was a convent renown’d, 

And broad were the acres that compass’d it round ; 

The monks were the tillers, rich harvests they made, 
And fair was its site amidst woodland and glade. 

Then Time with Ais scythe swept the fathers away, 

And left the old ruin te fall in decay. 

Long years had pass’d by, when a worthy old Dane, 
Herlof Krolle, set the pile on its legs once again. 

No convent for me,” he exclaim’d in a huff; 

“To fatten like hogs is all nonsense and stuff ; 

*Tis teaching, not preaching, we need, to my mind,” 

So a college was raised, and endow’d, and assign’d, 

For the use of all persons to letters inclined. 

Like a sensible man he consulted his wife, 

Bridget Gioe, who thought him the best man in life ; 

So the lawyers were call’d, and the parchments were seal’d 
(Though where they were placed not a whisper reveal’d), 
Old Krolle and his wife at length sunk to their rest, 

But left to the college a handsome bequest. 


Thus far all had prosper’d; but Fortune is fickle, 
With rods at command, that are always in pickle 
(The best and most favour’d are sure of a tickle), 
And so it fell out, and was rumour’d about, 
That to fair Herlofsholm a claimant had come, 
To the college, and all that the manor contain’d ; 
e was heir to the founders, 
And legal expounders 
His titles prepared, 
And firmly declared 
That his rights in “fee simple” could well be maintain’d. 
Somehow it got wind 
That the deeds left behind 
By old Krolle and his wife 
(Little dreaming of strife), 
And so carefully made, 
Were lost, stolen, or stray’d, 
Or might have been placed—and herein lay the doubt— 
Where none but the founders themselves could find out. 


It is strange, passing strange, 
But te range 
Of each building and grange, 
In cloister and dortoir, in parlour and court, 
In the church, in the erypt, and wherever report 
Suggested a place, 
Not a fragment or trace 
Could be found of the deeds that were left by old Krolle; 
I am sorry to add 
(It was really too bad, 
But the searchers were fagg’d) 
That some words unpolite were address’d to his soul. 


The Rector one night sat alone in his room, 

His brow was o’ercast with a deep-settled gloom; 
He was worried, house-hunting by night and by day, 
All his dreams, once so golden, were passing away, 
He must yield on the morrow the fruits of his sway. 
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Long years had he toil’d for a time-honour’d name, 
But now came the frost that would wither his fame. 
Oh, Krolle! honest Krolle! 
How little you know of my troubles is clear— 
What a pity sa left your good work in arrear, 
oncealing the deeds, 
Thus sowing the seeds 
That will turn this fair garden to nettles and weeds !” 


“Now pon’? BE A MUFF!” 

Cried a voice loud and gruff: 

The Rector he started, 

Dismay’d and faint hearted. 

The voice sounded near, 

And it seem’d very clear 

That some person was there ; 
But who, and from whence? and the door, too, was closed— 
The moon shining through at this moment disclosed 

The queerest of creatures, 

With dark shrunken features, 

Eyes sharp, and nose pointed, 

Of length, too, unwonted ; 

A small active figure, 

And neat a la rigueur, 

In ruff and high cap. 

With a terrible ra 

On the table beside her, 

With eyes open’d wider, 
She gazed on the Rector, who shrunk back dismay’d : 
“ No wonder you look so ashamed and afraid ; 
What with poking, and croaking, and making a dust, 
You have lost precious time, and the Herlofsholm Trust. 
Pretty guardians you are of the lands we endow’d, 
And teachers, forsooth !”—here Gioe laugh’d aloud— 
Old spectacled fools, little better are those 
Who cannot find out what is under the nose!” 


Bang! bang! went the fist on the table again, 

Old Bridget went on in the same angry strain : 

* And to think you should saddle the blame on dear Krolle. 
Not content with all this, you have ruffled his soul 

By impertinent swearing ;—mere bunglers at best, 

You have made us uneasy, and robb’d us of rest !” 

With a blow on the table, and eyes flashing fire, 

Old Bridget dissolved in the warmth of her ire. 


A thought strikes the Rector : “ that table sounds hollow ; 


. ?Tis well such a ghostly example to follow.” 


He seizes the poker, and, well used to birching, ‘ 
Aims right at the oak with a glance keen and searching. 
The splinters fly fast, and his blows he redoubles— 
A drawer, well contrived, puts an end to his troubles, 
For there snug and sure 
Lie the parchments secure, 
With signatures, ribbon, and wax all complete. 
The Rector he whistles, then laughs, and takes snuff, 
Pirouettes, although gouty sometimes in the feet, 
And, forgiving the dame who declared him a muff, 
“ Hurrah !” he exclaims, 
For worthy old Krolle, 
And for Bridget, kind soul! 
May the good deeds they did keep unwither’d their names !” 
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A FORTNIGHT’S RIDE EAST OF JORDAN. 


April 22.—Our ride to-day was forthe most part uninteresting; we 
had got out of the tract of forest land, and the Wady Yabis is a wide 
valley, and not pretty. We were intent upon finding the site of Pella, 
but were not quite successful. We were no doubt close to it, but our 
Souf guides were most troublesome, trying to dodge the right road, 
and go by paths which they did not know, in order to escape meeting 
enemies, and they perplexed us and misled us, till at last we had to 
take a man from a village we passed through, as it was clear the Souf 
men were not to be trusted. We met two Bedouins in one unfre- 
quented valley, riding splendid mares, evidently of the greatest value. 
But all the villagers about here have fine mares, whom they would not 
part with for almost any money. In the middle of the day we 
stopped for luncheon in a sandy wady leading down straight into the 
Jordan valley. Michael sent the mules on with the villager for guide ; 
we kept the untrustworthy Soufites with us. One of them had dis- 
appeared, which we thought suspicious. On our way down to the 
Jordan we scrambled up one or two little hills in our search for 
Pella, and were struck with the beauty of the view. Right across the 
river was the embouchure of the great Plain of Esdraelon, with the 
ruins of Bethshan in the middle distance. Far away on the opposite 
horizon was the long dark ridge of Carmel. To the left of the plain 
were the mountains of Gilboa, on the right Little Hermon and 
Tabor, and the hills between us and Nazareth. Far away northwards 
was the magnificent ridge of Hermon, snow-capped; and to the right 
again, the blue spurs of hills south of Damascus. Between Hermon 
and Tabor, the tops of the Lebanon range where the cedars grow were 
just visible; the Sea of Tiberias, too, was beautifully apparent. The 
hills we were descending, are the last spurs of the mountains of 
Bashan, melting away into the Ghor. The wady by which we entered 
it was the Wady Seklab. Pella is farther south, and, thanks to the 
stupidity of our guides, we missed visiting the actual spot. All down 
the lower slopes of the valley the grass was being burnt to destroy 
locusts, of which there are legions this year. It was so curious to see 
the fire running along the ground, licking up grass and locusts, and 
before it a whole army of the insects were retreating, hopping and 
scrambling up the flower-stalks and grass blades; they watched with 
solemn faces the approach of the destroyer, falling with their last 
fortress as the flame caught it right into the fire. It is quite dis- 
tressing to see the ravages of the locusts this year. In some places 
they blacken the ground under your feet, and are literally inches deep 
on the grass. And the trees they attack are so covered with the 
swarms, that you cannot see leaf or twig! Whole tracts of country 
have to be burnt to destroy them. As we emerged into the Jordan 
valley, we caught sight of a formidable party of Bedouins on a little 
rising ground about a mile from us. Michael took alarm, as he 
always does, and the guides were terrified. We were not left long 
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in doubt as to their intentions, for they instantly detached two horse- 
men, who came at a swift gallop across the low scrub, with their long 
Jances in rest. Our guides rode on. We four turned to meet them. 
And, as I anticipated, they were the right sort, well affected to 
government, They took Michael for a Bashi-Bazouk, and asked for 
Aghile and the Adwan, and, after a short parley, they turned their 
handsome mares towards the Jordan and cantered away. It was a 
picturesque little episode, and worth anything to see the pace they 
came along to cut off our retreat, if we had meditated anything of the 
sort. We reached the bridge about five o’clock, and are now close to 
a camp of Turkish soldiers, on the banks of the river. We dismissed 
our rascally Souf guides to-night, firmly declining to give any bak- 
shish. The present Scheik, Achmet by name, bas a collection of 
testimonials from English travellers which belonged to his father, 
Scheik Yussuf, lately deceased. These he shows with great pride, 
perfectly unaware that they are more truthful than complimentary, 
and convey to the reader the forcibly-expressed opinion, that Yussuf 
was the greatest rascal and liar going! He asked for our testimonial, 
which E. wrote to the following effect—‘“ That Achmet inherited all 
the virtues of his late father.’ The name of the bridge over the 
Jordan here is Jisr Meyamia. It is not in ruins, as Porter states. 
The river is clear and swift at this place. 

April 23.—Sunday. Our people and mules were glad of a rest. 
E. aud I, accompanied by Michael and a local guide, rede leisurely 
down the banks of the Jordan to Beth-shan, about seven miles from 
here—a place full of interest, as a site ; the ruins that now remain are, 
I confess, disappointing ; the most interesting bit of ruinis the Khan, 
now turned into a residence for the villagers. It has a very handsome 
Saracenic arched entrance; the arch is composed of alternate blocks 
of black basalt and limestone, which has a very excellent effect. The 
remains of the theatre are nothing worth looking at after Amman and 
Jerash, and the fort is also a complete ruin. There is the site of the 
Acropolis, which is, however, interesting. No doubt the ruined 
foundations of the wall belonged to the ancient Beth-shan. The 
bodies of Saul and Jonathan were fastened to these walls after the 
fatal battle of Gilboa, and from there they were taken down by the 
grateful Jabesh Gileadites. The Acropolis is one of those round, 
curious-looking mounds, which are so very plentiful in the Ghor. It 
commands a fine view across the valley, and from it you see Pella most 
distinctly, or rather the site of Pella, on its long low terrace. Er 
Rubad is also visible, crowning the distant hill-top. We made out 
clearly the debouchure of Wady Yabis into the Ghor. We found 
two American gentlemen encamped close to the Khan; one is the 
consul at Beyrout, the other a resident there—Dr. Thompson. I 
ought to mention, that from the Acropolis the view is very pretty 
looking westwards. Gilboa looks quite close on one’s left, and the 
beautiful plain of Esdraelon stretches out before you past the fountain 
of Ain Jalud, to the very walls of Jezreel. Onour return we remarked 
especially the pretty glimpse we got of the Jordan between its reedy 
banks, here particularly distinguished by the broad belt of tropical 
foliage. As we neared the camp, the fine double head of snowy 
Hermon came in view. To-morrow we are going back to Pella. Close 
to the bridge here is such a curious patch of black basalt cropping out 
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of the bank. It is used in the construction of the bridge. Beth- 
shan is almost entirely built of it. 

April 24.—At last we have made out our visit to Pella. Making 
an early start, we retraced our steps along the Jordan valley, to the 
mouth of Wady Seklab; a short half-hour beyond that brought us to the 
little Tell, upon which are situated the ruied remains of Pella. A 

ood many broken columns and yew of pediment lie at the foot of 
the Tell, close by the fountain. I observed, also, a large stone sarco- 
hagus near the ruins. The view is similar to the view I described 

m the hills above, which we admired on our way from Ba-oun. 
Shortly after leaving the ruins, on our return to the camp, we fell in 
with a strong party of Bashi-Bazouks, about a hundred of as dis- 
reputable-looking gentlemen as I ever saw. They rode up to us, and 
instantly inquired if we had seen a number of Bedouins with cattle 
and horses passing by. We had not, and said so. They did not 
believe us, evidently. At last, they rode away up a wady, and we rode 
home. It was very hot, and on reaching the tent we were not sur- 

rised to find the thermometer had been 123 deg. at mid-day. Not 
lene after our return, the Bashi-Bazouks came triumphantly into the 
‘Turkish camp announcing that they had captured the train of animals 
who were with the Bedouins; news also came from Tiberias that 
Aghile Agha’s men, with a party of Adwan, had swept down early this 
morning and carried off cattle and horses from Semakh, killing four 
men. These were the Bedouins that we just missed falling in with. 
I am so sorry, for it would have been quite an adventure to meet a 
regular Bedouin marauding party returning with their spoil to the 
mountains of Bashan. Before sunset this evening I had a most 
charming dip in the Jordan. The river is swift and deep even here. 
We found, however, a delightful little nook, where there was a break 
in the beds of bamboo-cane and oleander, and where a willow hung 
over the river. One yard from the bank the water was up to my 
waist, and even there I felt the current. It was most refreshing to 
dip right under the water on such a hot afternoon. 

April 25.—Before starting this morning, I made a little sketch of 
the Selden. The river is very pretty just by the bridge. There is a 
little island below it, with oleander growing on it, covered at present 
with flowers. We heard from Michael, as we were riding away, the 
real version of the Adwan raid on Semahk. Goblan himself led the 
party; they crossed the Jordan by a ford below the bridge, near 
Beisan, came up under the hills, close past the Turkish camp. in the 
night, harried Semahk, and returned by the same route early in the 
morning. They must have preceded us by a bare hour, turning up 
one of the-wadys north of Wady Seklab. They made good their 
retreat. The Bashi-Bazouks never came up with them at all; but 
finding some peaceful Bedouins of the Ghor feeding a flock of goats 
close to where we had our meeting with them, they carried off these 
goats, and returned to Tabor, whence they had come in the morning. 
The officer in command of the Turkish troops was aware of the whole 
transaction, but said he could not interfere, having no cavalry. We 
took a guide to Umkeis from the camp, but he lost his way in leaving 
the Jordan valley, which made us longer than we need have been. As 
we wound our way along the low ridge of hills, we came suddenly upon 
a couple of wild boars, accompanied by a numerous family of young 
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ones. They went off at their best pace, grunting melodiously. We had 
nothing but small shot in the guns, unfortunately, or else the pair 
would not have got away scot free as they did. Soon after, two lovely 
gazelles started up, really close to us, and went away. I never had 
so good a look at wild gazelles before. Eagles we saw two or three 
times in the course of the day. Two hours’ ride brought us to 
Umkeis, the ancient Gadara, most beautifully situated on the crest of 
a rounded hill, having a splendid view over the sea of Tiberias and all 
its surrounding mountains. This hill is a spur of the north-western 
extremity of the mountains of Gilead. To the north of the ruins and 
some three miles distant is the deep bed of the Sheri-at-el-Mandhur, 
the ancient Jarmuk, which is a pretty stream winding down to join 
the Jordan, between beds of oleander. The ruins of Gadara, the 
capital of Perea, are extensive, but, except the two theatres, none 
are recognisable to the ordinary traveller. One of these theatres 
facing west is in tolerable preservation, the other is a complete ruin. 
The city boasted of a street of columns, similar to the one at Gerasa, 
but now these columns are all prostrate. The paved street, however, 
is in many places quite perfect, and it is most interesting to trace the 
deep wheel-ruts, which are distinctly visible in several parts of it. 
Some ten minutes’ ride beyond the ruins are the celebrated tombs which 
were inhabited in our Saviour’s time by maniacs. We passed im- 
mense numbers of sarcophagi, some of them adorned with rude 
sculpture of figures, and faces, and garlands, “gods and genii,’’ Mr. 
Porter says. The tombs are most interesting. They are excavated 
in the limestone rock, and many of them have doors, which open and 
shut, cut out of solid blocks of basalt. They are fitted most ingeni- 
ously, having projecting pieces of stone at the top and bottom, 
rounded and made to fit into corresponding sockets in the door-sill 
and the lintel. They are ornamented in some instances with bands 
and nails, cut in the stone to resemble iron-work; in one I found 
something like a knocker, with a hole cut through, doubtless to insert 
the finger, in order to pull the heavy door to. Among the ruins I 
gathered a lovely large iris, purple, with delicate brown pencilling 
on the leaves; it smelt deliciously sweet. We found Bedouins of 
the Ghor camped here. An hour’s ride down the steep descent 
brought us to the Sheri-at-el-Mandhur, where we rested and lunched, 
under the shade of the thickets of oleander which cover the banks. I 
never saw such a profusion of flowers on the oleander anywhere. The 
spring was surrounded with invalids, who come here from various 
parts of Syria, for their health’s sake. It was considered second only 
to the hot springs of Bais, in the days of the Romans. We rode for 
some way down the western banks of the Mandhur, here a precipitous 
cliff—the haunt of eagles. It is a wild, beautiful place. We turned 
down (for the last time) into the Jordan valley, and rode past 
Semakh, the valley which has just suffered from the Bedouin raid. 
It is deserted, the inhabitants having fled in all directions. At the 
ford across the Jordan we found a boat, which is an unusual luxury. 
It is here that the river issues from the Lake of Tiberias a clear, 
broad, swift stream. We swam the horses over, and they were speedily 
re-saddled. Our way to Tiberias lay along the shores of the lake, a 
beautiful ride of an hour anda half. . 
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THROWN AWAY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER, 


CHAPTER IX. 
LAURA’S RECEPTION AT HOME. 


One week of perfect happiness was Laura’s, and then her lover de- 
parted to fulfil his postponed engagements. They parted with the 
understanding that their next meeting was to be at Charlwood, for, in 
reply to a letter from Colonel Home, Mr. Charlton had written sadly 
but kindly, sanctioning the new engagement, while he lamented the rup- 
ture of the old one, and concluding by inviting the colonel to Charlwood 
at his pleasure. To Laura her father had also written, desiring that she 
should return home as soon as she could possibly do so. He told her that 
her happiness was his first care, and that, much as he deplored the disap- 
pointment of his hopes as to Arthur Errol, his Laura had but to be sure 
of her own heart and wishes to be equally certain of his full co-opera- 
tion, 

“ Your father is not very flattering to me, Laura,” said the colonel, 
lightly, as he handed her the letter he had just read. “He gives me 
clearly to understand, that, had you thought fit to fall in love with a 
chimney-sweep, he would have consented, rather than cross his darling.” 

** Nonsense, George !” 

“ Probably it is, my dearest; but it is what he implies, nevertheless. 
However, he does not say nay to my prayer, and that is everything. 
Since I have leave to call you mine, I shal! not quarrel about the manner 
in which it has been given me. What does he say to you ?” 

“ He is only too forbearing with me,” answered Laura, with tears in 
her voice. “ He does not allow himself to reproach me in the least, 
—. I know he must be bitterly pained by my inconsistency, 
an 

“Oh! of course he will think you thrown away on me. I declare, it 
would make me angry if it were not too ridiculous. Such a piece of fuss 
about a silly boy-and-girl flirtation! As if every man and woman in the 
world had not had a dozen such affairs before they learned to know their 
own minds.” 

Surely you do not think that, George ?” 

He looked at her fixedly for a minute, as if he had only half heard her 
question, and then with a sudden smile, and brightening of his clouded 
brow, he seized both her hands. ; 

“It is true of every one but you, my dove, my lily, my sweet nun! I 
do believe you love me with your whole innocent heart. You never 
loved that Errol, poor yielding, ignorant child that you were. Had he 
been worthy the name of man, he would have kept you, for you would 
never have had force of will or hardness of heart enough to save yourself; 


but, thank Heaven! I have freed you from him, and you are my own 
now.” 
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When Laura was again permitted to speak, she said, “Papa wishes 
me to go home at once.” 

‘‘Humph! And I suppose that fellow will be whining and sighing 
about the lawns and groves of Charlwood? I declare, Laura, I can 
hardly trust you. I shall have to claim my property. Nay, I don’t 
mean to say that I really distrust yoa—far from it ; I am as sure of your 
love as I am of—of—of my own, but I can’t have you exposed to any 


annoyance from the imbecile, boyish despair of your discarded suitor. - 


You belong to me now, and I will not have my sanctuary profaned by 
the sighs of other worshippers, however fruitless they may be.” 

“] wish you would not think so hardly of poor Arthur. He is too 

merous and too much of a gentleman to do as you imagine. It is 
likely that I shall not see him at all.” 

“Tam sure I hope so. If he has half a grain of spirit or sense, he 
will take himself off before your return, And now, my pet, I must go. 
I shall be at Charlwood very soon after your arrival there, and, mind! I 
shall have something to say to your father, and you must make no diffi- 
culties about it. The sooner I have you altogether in my keeping, the 
sooner I shall be quite at ease; I always detested the idea of a long en- 
gagement. You will write to me every day, and if I should not be quite 
so good a correspondent, you will remember that I have many things to 
arrange, much to occupy my time, and that, whether I write or am silent, 
I am yours only.” 

So he went. 

“ Sir Thomas,” said Lady Lenox at breakfast on the morning after 
the colonel’s departure, “ Mr. Charlton naturally wishes Laura to go 
home. Could we not hasten our departure by a little, and go to Kent 
earlier than we had intended ?” 

“Why yes, I suppose we could.” 

“ Let it be done, then. Suppose we say this day fortnight?” 

* Very well! I don’t see any objection.” : 

“Tam very sorry to inconvenience you in any way,” said Laura, “ and 
I am so happy here, but papa does urge my return; however, you know 
he will gladly come for me.” 

‘No, my dear, we shall take you. You will want me to help you when 
you face Lucy Charlton ; not but she will rejoice that you are marrying 
a poor man instead of a rich one, but all the same she will make you feel 
her claws. Perhaps that wretched Emilie of hers may succeed in laying 
hold of young Errol now.” 

“‘T may write papa, then, that I shall be home in a fortnight ?” 

“Yes, we shall manage it so.” 

Laura was at home again, and the first words her father said to her, 
when they were left for a moment alone, told her that Mrs. Errol had 
gone to make a long stay in Yorkshire with some friends, and that 
Arthur had on the previous day joined a travelling party bound for 
Egypt; then he handed his daughter a letter from Mrs. Errol, and I 
fancy Colonel Home had been but ill pleased had he seen the red eyes 
and known the sorrowful heart of his betrothed when she had read the 
kind, good woman’s forgiving words. Mrs. Errol took great blame on 
herself, in that she had allowed her own and her son’s wishes to blind her 
to the fact of Laura’s ignorance of the importance of what she did when 
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she pledged herself to Arthur. There were kind hopes for the girl’s 
happy future, and not one harsh or ungentle word from first to last. 

* Don’t cry so, my little Laura,” said her father, tenderly. “It cannot 
be helped now ; and perhaps it is all the better as itis. I cannot but feel 
and say that I had rather things had remained as they were; but, what- 
ever secures my darling’s happiness, will satisfy me. I ought never to 
have allowed you to bind yourself at your age, and with your utter un- 
- consciousness of what you were doing. We'll say no more about it now, 

my dear. I have no doubt Colonel Home is al he ought to be, and I 
am sure I shall like him very much if he loves my Laura, and she loves 
him. I shall not fail to grow fond of him. He has a high character and 
a good position, and, if he is not well off, we can remedy that; you have 
enough for both.” 

Laura only answered by her caresses and tears, and her father went on 
to speak of his delight in her return, and of how much he had missed her 
during her absence. 

Mrs. Charlton was in one of her worst moods; she seemed brimming 
over with ill nature, and Laura was made to feel that she was in deep 
disgrace. As the family party sat at dessert, Lady Lenox asked whether 
there had been any news of Adelaide lately. 

“Oh yes!” replied Mrs. Charlton; “they are all in Parig now, and 
are coming home rather sooner than we expected ; that is to say, they 
are coming to England, but I cannot say when we shall get Adelaide 
home, for her brother-in-law seems quite as unable to do without her as 
Marion is.” 

“So you may say that two of your daughters are provided for,” ob- 
served the old lady. 

“‘ Marion is, at all events,” answered Mrs. Charlton, “ and Adelaide 
might have been even better settled than her sister; but, with her beauty 
and advantages, she is naturally fastidious, and none of her offers have 
had favour in her eyes.” 

“ If she would take my advice,” said Sir Thomas, “ she would take the 
first honourable, respectable man she could like tolerably well. Being 
so very much admired, as you say she is, there is great danger of her 
ae a flirt, and there is not much demand for that style of young 

oN o fear of any of my girls becoming flirts or jilts, Sir Thomas. They 
despise such a character as much as I do—as much as every well-prin- 
cipled, delicate-minded woman must do. I think Adelaide quite right 
in being difficult in making her choice, but, once made, I venture to say 
she will behave honourably, and like a lady.” 

“Tam sure I hope so,” said Lady Lenox. ‘And now, suppose we 
talk of something else.” 

“ Not just yet, please, dear aunt, for recent distressing events render 
it necessary that, in justice to myself, I should allow Emilie to see that 
the contemptible vacillation and want of constancy shown by her half- 
sister can never meet with my approbation.” 

Lady Lenox touched Laura’s arm, and with one slight look at the girl’s 
crimsoned face, she said : 

**Go to your own room, my dear. I wish to speak to Mrs. Charlton.” 

Laura rose without a word, and left the dining-room. Lady Lenox 
turned to her niece. 
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“Lucy, you are the cruelest, hardest woman I ever knew, and I will 
not have Laura baited in this way. The child is not in the least to blame, 
and if there is another word said to her on the subject, I shall never again 
speak to you.” 

“Oh!” sneered Mrs. Charlton, “ if you patronise Laura’s disgraceful 
conduct, I have no more to say; but there was no pressure on her in the 
first instance. Her engagement with Arthur Errol was altogether her 
own act, and I confess I cannot see how her conduct can be excused. It 
is my belief that she has given him his death-blow. I never saw a 
more wretched-looking creature than he was the day he came to say 

-bye.” 

“T i sorry for him,” replied her aunt ; “ but he is little more than a 
boy, and will get over it; and, at all events, it can do no good to torment 
Laura. She is not the first girl by a good many who has changed her 
mind. By the way, although you make such a boast of your girls’ recti- 
tude, had not Emilie a little affair of the same kind when you were living 
at ? Qh! that place in France? No, no, I remember now; that 
was different. It was the gentleman who changed his mind. Yes, old 
Miss Wanstock told me a long story about it. Emilie was doing what 
Izaak Walton recommends, using a ‘ nice green gentle’ to catch a salmon, 
and both gentle and salmon escaped. Iwas so much amused. Shall we 
go into the drawing-room, my dear ?” 

The ladies rose and swept out, mother and daughter speechless with 
rage and astonishment ; for they had not for a moment dreamed that the 
little episode referred to had ever reached the ears of their spiteful old 
relative, who was rather more than a match for them with their own 
weapons. Presently her ladyship declared she would lie down for an 
hour, and left her hostess and Emilie alone together. 

“ Poisonous old cat!’ exclaimed Emilie; “if she were a thousand 
times as rich, I shall never again try to be civil to her, and if I did, it 
— be of no use. I am quite sure she never meant to leave us any- 

ing.” 

“You may blame your own bad tempers, then,”’ returned her mother. 
“J wanted nothing for myself, and I know that the insults and rebuffs 
I have borne for your sakes have nearly crazed me at times, but not one 
of you ever seconded me, except when it suited your own humours. Any- 
thing like consistent self-sacrifice seemed wholly beyond you.” 

‘Don’t preach now, mamma. I declare I don’t care what that horrid 
old woman does with her money, so that Laura does not get it.” 

**T fancy Laura will get it, then, and you may blame yourself with 
that, too. If you had come with me, instead of staying here to flirt with 
that abominable Irish major (as if an Irish major ever meant to marry 
anybody), you might have been first favourite with my aunt, and engaged 
to Colonel Home as well.” 

“No one could be first favourite with her who did not stoop to a 
meanness of submission. That I could never condescend to; and, as for 
Colonel Home, he is no such prize, and it is more than likely he would 
not have suited my taste.” 

“It is quite time some one suited your taste, then. After all m 
trouble and expense, you have spoiled every chance you have had; and, 
mark my words, if you do not curb your temper, you will very soon 
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exhaust my patience, as well as any remains of good looks you may 
have.” 

“T never knew you had any patience to exhaust,” said Emilie, half to 
herself. And with this parting relief to her feelings, she opened the 


glass door and passed out on the terrace, where the moonlight lay bright 
and full. 


CHAPTER X. 


GOLDEN DAYS. 


Lapy Lenox and her husband stayed but three days at Charlwood, 
and during this time the moral atmosphere of the family circle was 
decidedly squally. Poor Mr. Charlton felt that things were going un- 
pleasantly with the others, but his guests were full of the kindest defer- 
ence and gentleness to him and Laura, and he thought it as well not to 
fish too deep in troubled waters. Laura herself would have been most 
uncomfortable, but that her thoughts were too full of her lover and his 
first letter to her to admit more than a very small share of less weleome 
ideas. Emilie was sullen and dignified. Mrs. Charlton herself divided 
between her natural desire to toady her rich relatives, and not lose any 
chance she or her children might yet have, and the wish—quite as strong 
—to give free course to her vexation, and tell her aunt openly that she 
did not care a straw for her or her money. As for Lady Lenox, I must 
say that she enjoyed the perpetual covert skirmishes produced by such 
elements, and not even her affection for Laura could quite subdue her in- 
clination to provoke Mrs. Charlton, and especially Emilie. 

‘My dear sir,” she said to Mr. Charlton, about an hour before her 
departure, “you will of course miss Laura terribly when she goes; 
but excuse me if I say that, in your place, I would not, on that account, 
make any unnecessary difficulties if, as I think is likely, Colonel Home 
presses for a speedy marriage; indeed, Laura is not quite happy here, 
and it will be better that she should have a home and husband of her 
own.” 

It was mid-November when Colonel Home came to Charlwood. 
Without were grey cloudy skies, spongy lawns, and cold wintry winds, 
but there was sunshine and summer in Laura’s heart and face, and there 
was no lack of warmth either in her lover’s feelings or manners. He 
was anxious to please, as, indeed, he generally was, and he had that un- 
purchasable gift of being able to win his way where he desired to do so. 
Before he had been four-and-twenty hours in the house, Laura felt that 
not only had she the peculiar happiness of his being there, but that his 
coming had smoothed away all the asperities of temper, and assimilated 
the discordant elements which had, since her return, not permitted her 
to know one untroubled hour. Mrs. Charlton admired Colonel Home 
beyond any man she had ever known, and was, above all things, anxious 
to cultivate his good opinion; his reputation, as a sort of “ arbiter 
elegantiarium,” was exactly the kind of notoriety she was fitted to appre- 
ciate, and that which she desired to propitiate, and she spared no pains 
to make her guest pleased with his visit. For him, he had never been 
so happy, since he had come to man’s estate: there was something in the 
loving welcome of Laura’s eyes and voice which went straight to his 
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heart (what he had of it). His campaign, since he had parted from 
Laura at Cragsmere, had not been altogether pleasant or successful ; in 
almost every house where he was in the habit of staying, he had a regular 
sentimental flirtation—taken up when he entered on} his visit, and relin- 
quished with little pain on either side when the hour of parting came. 
He had long been looked on as the most un-marrying of men, and now 
he found that the news of his engagement had spread fast and far, and 
that there was a difference between the causeries of this and former 
autumns. He had not felt at ease ; and now it was rest and peace to meet 
those truthful eyes, and know that the love which spoke in them came 
from a heart which mirrored no image save his own. He felt younger, 
purer, better, in the atmosphere of her inartificial maidenhood; and, 
although he knew that a long continuance of the strain, necessitated by 
Laura’s exalted opinion of him, would prove too fatiguing for endurance, 
yet for a short time it was pleasant enough to stand on a pedestal and be 
worshipped, and half cheat himself into the belief that he was something ex- 
ceedingly superior. Laura pleased him more and more, too, the more in- 
timately he knew her ; her natural grace and elegance charmed his taste, 
and her beauty was of that refined character which does not show itself 
to all. Those who loved Laura and knew her best, thought her peer- 
less ; but it was quite possible for a stranger to think her merely a nice, 
elegant-looking girl. So, being highly pleased himself, the thriving 
wooer made himself excessively agreeable, and a most harmonious visit 
was the result. All the county members were entertained at Charl- 
wood, and the colonel was “all things to all men,” and to all women 
too. Every one regarded Laura as being such a fortunate girl; and so, 
indeed, she was, for the time, for she loved Home with all the power of 
her loving nature, and he was hers—and those who love are happier than 
those who are loved. Yes, it may, it must, have its pains, anxieties, and 
tortures ; yet even these are sweet, sweeter a thousand-fold than the poor 
triumphs of vanity, or the dull calm of indifference. It was a pity that 
this summer-time of her life could not have endured longer; but her 
lover was urgent, and her father inclined to yield, and she, ah! she had 
no fear—no shadow on her heart—to have the right to be always beside 
her lover, to be his best, and closest, and dearest friend—to be with him 
till death. This seemed only too much happiness for Laura, and it was 
arranged that the marriage should take place in March. 

One morning, as they sat at breakfast at Charlwood, the letters were 
brought in and distributed by Mr. Charlton. 

“What a pile for you, Home!” he said, as he gave the colonel his 
share; “and every one but one from ladies, too, I'll venture to say—I 
know the dainty envelopes, and pretty seals, and the writing.” 

Colonel Home gathered his correspondence hurriedly together, and 
smiled nervously, for he well knew that, if some malicious fate were to put 
Laura in possession of the contents’ of his letters, she would rise from 
their perusal with an altered estimate of him, and he did desire that she 
should continue to respect and esteem as well as love him. 

“Yes,” he answered, “a lonely bachelor, with my tastes, contracts 
many female friendships. I have friends of all ages, but my corre- 
spondents are chiefly old ladies—young ladies’ letters are in general very 
tiresome.” 


As he spoke he glanced atLaura, but her face was quite serene and 
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untroubled ; and it speaks volumes for the nature of the man, that, 
although he had feared to read suspicion or jealousy in her eyes, he was 
conscious of a mortified feeling, because it had evidently never occurred 
to her that she ought to be jealous—no, that was all to come. 

Two or three letters had fallen to Mrs. Charlton’s share. 

“ How vexatious!” she said, as she ran her eyes over the page. 
“The Heytesburys are not coming home, after all; and of course 
Adelaide will not, in that case.” Then addressing Colonel Home, “ Sir 
John Heytesbury, my Marion’s father-in-law, was dangerously ill, but he 
is recovering rapidly, and has been ordered to Nice, so that he and his 
unmarried daughter are to join Mrs. Heytesbury’s party in Paris, and 
they all go back to Italy together.” 

“A very pleasant exchange, I should say,” answered the colonel. 
“English rain, and fog, and cold, I should exchange any day for an 
Italian sky.” 

“Yes, that is true; but remember that it is so long since I have seen 
my daughters, and I do pine for Adelaide, she is such a bright, joyous 
creature. I am sure you would like her.” 

“TJ am sure I should. Will she not be at home for March?” with a 
glance at Laura. 

“No; I fear not. This letter is from Marion, who is very curt in her 
intelligence ; but here is one from Adelaide herself. No! she says, 
‘You may not hope to see us till June, as Sir John is ordered to remain 
at Nice until all danger of east winds shall have passed.’ I am so sorry. 
Adelaide gives such life and spirit to one’s daily existence ; but at least 
she will enjoy the stay abroad, although a more affectionate daughter 
does not exist.” 

“Your step-mother is a most agreeable woman, Laura,” said the 
colonel, as he and Laura were alone in the course of the day. “I don’t 
know a more charming hostess ; her manner is, perhaps, a shade too 
loud, but that is to be expected. A military life does not suit a lady ; 
but what a clever woman she is! As for this Adelaide, of whom she is 
always talking, I should really like to see her. If those photographs 
are at all like her, what a little beauty she must be!” 

“‘ They are very like her,” said Laura. 

“ Well, I suppose they must be ; there is little flattery in photography. 
Yours, for instance, though inexpressibly dear to me, I should not like to 
show any one, as a portrait of you.” 

“T should not wish you to show it, even if it were pretty.” 

“ Nevertheless, my "oar I should have liked to show it to one or 
two particular friends, had it been at all calculated to give even a faint 
idea of what you really are; but it is a caricature. However, it does not 
matter, I shall soon a able to show yourself to them, and I shall get a 
miniature of you the first time we are in London.” 

Colonel Home seemed to take an extraordinary interest in hearing of 
Adelaide ; and her mother, whose darling theme she was, was only too 
glad to have an interested listener. I must confess that Laura grew 
rather impatient of the often-recurring subject; and even Emilie had 
not enough sisterly affection to bear Adelaide’s frequent praises with 
equanimity. 

“Really, Laura,” she said one day, when the three ladies were alone 
together, “ I think I should be jealous, if I were you. Colonel Home is 
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prpetaly looking at those photographs of Adelaide, and talking of her, 
and mamma humours him and herself at the same time.” 

“T am not at all jealous,” said Laura, laughing and blushing. 

“Tt is fortunate you are not. J should be. It is quite as well that 
Adelaide is not to be home till your wedding is over; it might be your 
turn to be jilted, if Colonel Home saw her.” 

Laura made no reply to this, but Mrs. Charlton’s black eyes flashed an 
angry glance at her daughter, though her voice and manner were playful, 
as she said ; 

“Colonel Home has seen many prettier girls than Laura, Emilie; 
beauty is not everything, indeed it is at best a dangerous gift.” 

With which piece of stock morality, pointed by a deprecatory, peni- 
tential sigh, she introduced another topic of conversation. 

All too swiftly for Laura fled the days and weeks, and brought the 
time fixed for Colonel Home’s departure. He must go, there was an 
architect to be met at “Thornicroft,” and some alterations planned and 
executed ; and three days after Christmas he went. 

Two other flying visits he paid to Charlwood, and in March the wed- 
ding took place. Mrs. Charlton would fain have had it a very grand 
affair, but Laura’s wishes carried the day, and the proceedings were as 
quiet and unostentatious as though Laura had not been the greatest 
heiress in the county. Colonel Home got full credit for knowing “ what 
he was about,’’ and Mr. Charlton was blamed for not seeking a more 
equal mate in point of fortune for his well-dowered daughter. But 
although Colonel Home, doubtless, did know what he was about, and 
probably felt gratified that he had not given up his sweet liberty for 
nothing, yet I must do him the justice to say, that had Laura not been 
what she was, she must have been very much richer than she was, before 
he would have asked her to be his wife. No, with all his faults, he was 
not mercenary ; but his disinterestedness did by no means preclude the 
consciousness that he had done a very good thing for himself. 

As regards Laura and her father, it had never occurred to either of 
them that Laura’s fortune was the bait which had won Colonel Home. 
Mrs. Charlton and Emilie, as well as many others, thought differently ; 
but in this particular case they judged the gentleman unjustly. 

Colonel Home and his bride had made no settled plan for their wedding 
tour, beyond that they were to go in the first instance to Paris; but as 
it must still be some months before “Thornicroft” could be ready for 
occupation, their absence promised to be prolonged until far into the 
summer. Sir Thomas nd Lady Lenox were amongst the few guests at 
the wedding ; and the superb set of pearls and diamonds presented to the 
bride by the former, and the dinner service of Sévres porcelain which was 
the gift of the latter, caused Mrs. Charlton and Emilie many a bitter 
pang; but worst of all was the peroration of Sir Thomas’s speech at the 
breakfast : 

“Tt has pleased Heaven to bereave us of our own only son, but he who 
was that son’s best friend to the last shall ever be regarded as ason by my 
wife and myself, and we rejoice that he has been fortunate enough to win 
for his wife a young lady who (without prejudice to the claims of her own 
excellent father) is, perhaps, the only girl whom two peculiar, ill-tem- 
pered, cranky old people could cordially love and welcome as the wife of 
their son.”” 
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This was, indeed, putting the final blow to the hopes of Mrs. Charlton ; 
but when the newly-married pair were gone, and the lapse of a few days 
had restored something of the routine of ordinary life at Charlwood, Mrs. 
Charlton found that she had still something to learn. She was taunting 
her husband with having dowered Laura so liberally. 

“Were she marrying a man of large fortune, there would have been 
some sense in it,” she said; “but eight hundred a year is the very 
utmost limit of Colonel Home’s income.” 

“ Her husband’s being in need of money would be but another reason 
for my being liberal to Laura,” was the reply. ‘ But I have given her 
only what was strictly her due; her mother’s fortune is, of course, hers, 
and Charlwood shall be hers when I die; otherwise, she has only had 
what I shall give to each of my other children. But you are mistaken as 
to Colonel Home’s claims ; Sir Thomas Lenox showed me his will, and, 
with the exception of a few trifling legacies and a life interest to Lady 
Lenox, Home is his heir.” 

“ And you did not remonstrate ; you did not protest against so vile a 
piece of injustice to me and mine !” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. 

“TI don’t see the injustice,” he answered. “Something I did say, but 
Sir Thomas was quite resolved, and his wife equally so. Very handsome 
and generous, I call it !” 

“T have not learned now for the first time that my interests, and those 
of my children, have ever been unworthy of your consideration when they 
have come into collision with those of Laura,” she replied. “J call the 
whole business a most iniquitous, abominable, heartless piece of trickery, 
and I shall take care to let those concerned learn a piece of my mind 
whenever I can find an opportunity. A gang of schemers, and crazed 
ill-natured old fools, sharpers, and their fitting prey !” 

“ Hush! hush!” said Mr. Charlton. “ Laura is certainly not much of 
a sharper, I don’t think Jam, and as for Home, I never saw a man of 
his experience of life more careless about money.” 

“ Yes, that was the proper rdle for him to play. His game was made 
for him; he had nothing to do but assume the part of the unwilling, 
grateful recipient. Oh! it has been a nice piece of trickery from first to 
Jast. I'll take care the Errols shall know that Laura did not give up 
Arthur for mere love of her Adonis of a colonel; she knew pretty well 
what she was doing.” 

Mr. Charlton laughed. 

“See how far your anger carries you! With the exception of myself 
and Sir Thomas, his wife, and the lawyers, not a soul knows of this. 
Laura and her husband are in total ignorance of the business.” 

*‘ Get me to believe that, if you can.” 

T really don’t care. I simply state the fact. You may credit me or 
not, as you please. Have you any commands to the village? I am 
going to ride in to see Stevens about those water-meadows. I promised 
to meet him at Empson’s office at half-past three.” 

Mrs. Charlton deigned no reply—her heart was too full of “ malice, 
envy, and all uncharitableness ;” and, after waiting without effect for a 
moment or two, her husband walked off, leaving her to communicate the 
dreadful news to Emilie, and indulge her own bitterness in drawing forth 
that of her amiable daughter. 
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FRENCH ARISTOCRACY AT HOME. 


Tue antecedents of the Marchioness Eliane de Lanrose cannot be 
said to have been exemplary. This although she was pre-eminently 
pious in youth and in middle age. But her piety, though sincere, 
was so deeply imbued with vanity and selfishness as to detract much 
from its sincerity ; and she made it serve so tenaciously to her worldly 
advancement, that it certainly was not the kind of piety which can be 
held up for general imitation. 

One of the several daughters of a poor country gentleman—M. de 
Batéjins—so poor that the girls had to take it in turns to tend the 
goat in the lanes adjacent to their humble dwelling, accident had 
brought a great lady, the Princess San Lugar, and her far too intimate 
secretary, Paulin Viguier, to the house when still young; the not 
irreproachable pair acted as sponsors to the child, and provided for its 
education, until the Marquis San Lugar got the secretary put out of 
the way by a hired assassin, and madame retired in disgust to a 
convent. Before, however, all this came to pass, Eliane’s education 
had been attended to by the village priest, and partook, as before 
observed, of a marked religious character. Her temperament was by 
nature so ardent and excitable, that at times she was almost in a 
state of ecstasy, a particular feature of this virginal exaltation con- 
sisting in the holy persons whom she most loved to imitate being 
those who had practised the Christian virtues in the highest places, 
more especially Louis de Gonzague and Elizabeth of Hungary. But 
when Madame San Lugar withdrew to a convent, that lady’s bounties 
found a different channel, and no longer flowed in the direction of the 

oung and fair protégée of Pillesac, as her native village was called. 

liane meditated upon the matter, and to some purpose. It was no 
use, she said to herself, writing to Madame de San Lugar, the superior 
of the convent would take charge of her letter; so she addressed her 
godmother through the Archbishop of Seville, that being the city in 
which the princess resided, declaring it to be her wish to quit this 
abominable world, and to seek for salvation in a convent by her side. 
It so happened that the archbishop and superior both agreed that some 
other tie than that of religion was necessary to retain their wealthy 
pensioner within the convent walls, and they came to the conclusion 
that this pious and beautiful child (she had enclosed her photograph) 
would precisely answer their purposes. So Eliane was duly sent for, 
and Madame San Lugar was so delighted and so pleased with her god 
child’s beauty, that she spent a week in turning and re-turning the 
charming puppet that had fallen into her hands. But she was chiefly 
amused with her naiveté and ignorance, assumed or otherwise. It 
made her think of the world, of her palace, of her equipages—of that 
outer life which is forgotten in a convent—and the result was that she 
came to the conclusion that the dear pretty creature must go out 
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and learn a little of the world before taking the veil. If she died 
in such simplicity, the saints in paradise, she said, would laugh at her. 
As to Eliane, she declared that, as far as she was concerned, she pre- 
ferred to remain in the convent; but she could not but avow that 
she would like to see Madame San Lugar, were it only for a moment, 
happy and admired in one of those salons of which she had ever 
been so great an ornament. She also ventured to inquire, with her 
usual simplicity, if devotion to good works and charity out of doors, 
for a person of wealth, like the princess, would not be as acceptable 
in heaven as seclusion in a convent? The result was, that, despite 
the interference of the superior, which rather hastened Madame San 
Lugar’s resolves than otherwise, the princess returned once more to 
the world, taking her god-daughter with her. Thus it was that 
Eliane de Batéjins became installed in the palace of Madame de 
San Lugar, close by the Alcazar, where she became the princess’s 
almoner, devoting her time to reading, charity, and religious exercises, 
but having at the same time an eye to worldly advancement. But 
Eliane soon perceived that she had no chance in Spain; the haughty 
Castilian noble never condescends to wed beneath him. It is, 
indeed, only in Paris, M. About tells us, that personal merit carries 
the day over pride of birth, and Eliane found this out by instinct. 
The next step, then, was to get Madame de San Lugar removed 
from Seville to Paris. It was difficult to set such an old and rusty 
machine in movement; but Eliane was not the person to be dis- 
mayed by difficulties. One of the princess’s weak points was anxiety 
for her health. Eliane persuaded her that the climate of Seville was 
too relaxing, and that of France would suit her age and constitution 
better. Once in France, she was too much of a Frenchwoman not 
to know that all the roads lead to Paris. At length a start was 
etfected for a three months’ trip, for change of air. This was in the 
autumn of 1844, and the trip was not concluded in 1850. It was 
indeed not long before Madame de San Lugar was, through the 
admirable perspicacity of Eliane, established in one of the handsomest 
hotels of the Cours la Reine, and that Mademoiselle de Batéjins was 
dazzling all Paris by her charms of mind, manners, and person. But 
Eliane, having no dowry, was more admired than sought for in mar- 
riage. The Count de Mably was the only person to offer her a name, 
a fortune at that epoch not squandered away, and a person worthy of 
her. Eliane was not insensible to the attentions of a person like 
Gontran. Her whole affections became concentrated in him, and all 
would have gone on to a satisfactory conclusion, but for the interference 
of Madame de San Lugar ; she declared that Gontran was a profligate, 
a spendtbrift, and an infidel, and a pious young lady like Malemenelis 
de Batéjins could never be united to a person without the pale of 
religion and morality. Gontran was thus discarded, and a more suit- 
able husband, as it was supposed, was found in the person of the 
middle-aged, wealthy, and discreet Marquis of Lanrose, father of 
Count Adhémar, the leading and most prosperous director in all the 
great financial enterprises and limited liability undertakings at that 
time fomenting in a city where, even more than in London, it is the 


- fashion to disregard the dictum of the Greek philosopher—that no 


just man has ever become suddenly rich, and to adopt the principle 
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that it is the duty of every man to do so with the greatest possible 
celerity, and at all hazards. 

We have seen how the Lanroses of the first and second family found 
themselves at the Grande Balme as guests upon the occasion of the 
marriage of Lambert, Baron of St. Genin, with Valentine, the niece 
and wealthy heiress of the old Lyonese miser, M. de Fafiaux ; how the 
discarded and ruined profligate, Gontran, tumbled down upon the com- 
wed like a bombshell, and carried off the young, pretty, and wealthy 

eiress, to the utter disgust and discomfiture of Lambert and of M. de 
Fafiaux. We have seen, also, how Valentine, Countess of Mably, 
spent her summer at the sea-side quarters of Carville, escorted by her 
first love, Lambert, and persecuted by a third, Odoacre de Bourgalys, 
whilst the Count de Mably remained in Paris under pretext of busi- 
ness matters. We have seen also that the intimacy of Bourgalys and 
the jealousy of Lambert had led to a duel and a catastrophe, and that 
Pére Fafiaux came in at the crisis, and said to his daughter in 
distress : 

“If the Lanroses have done you harm, my dear child, be comforted ! 
Heaven has punished them both; the father in his honour, and the 
son in his money.” 

It is a sad task to tell how these events, thus in part foreshadowed, 
came about; but the picture given of a certain class of the aristocracy 
of France is so graphic, the details are eliminated with such infinite 
delicacy, and the conversational portion is so exquisitely refined, that, 
as in a great work of art by a Titian or a Rubens, we pardon the sub- 
ject for the manner in which it is treated. There can be no question 
that in these points M. About distances all his literary compeers in 
France. The great Alexander himself may be more pointed, more 
sparkling, and far more full of incident, but M. About has moved in 
good society, and he tones down his pictures of social delinquencies to 
a degree of refinement which has been almost unknown since the days 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Eliane, as Marchioness of Lanrose, still held by the convictions of 
her youth, and, however much she had made them serve worldly pur- 
poses, still her sincerity was unimpeachable. She belonged to the 
church, to the good fathers, to the poor, to her friends—to all the world, 
in fact, save her husband. The Marquis of Lanrose was proud of her, 
loved her, and respected her. He had been unfortunate in his first 
marriage ; he thought he could depend upon a young person brought 
up in firm religious principles like Eliane, and he had every confidence 
in her. But, on his side, his tastes did not lie in the direction of the 
convent of the good fathers of St. Joseph ; his daily rides, his attend- 
ance at his club and at the opera, and his addiction to newspapers and 
cigars, took bim in an opposite direction, and after eight years of 
wedded life—after the fashton of the Parisian aristocracy, with almost 
separate establishments as well as habits—a deep abyss yawned be- 
tween the marquis and his wife, without either seeking or thinking of 
such a result, and without either being precisely to blame. 

It was just when affairs were in this condition that the still beauti- 
ful and gifted marchioness took it into her pretty and wilful head to 
convert Gontran, and that Gontran, by some almost inexplicable 
fancy, but with which reminiscences of the past had much to do, re- 
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mained in Paris to await the process of conversion, whilst his own 
more beautiful and more youthful wife was seeking distraction at 
Carville. 

Eliane, on her side, was fully convinced that, had she been Valentine, 
she would long ago have brought this young profligate to his senses, 
and she thought the matter over till she also became equally convinced 
that she was destined to show him the way to salvation. Nay, so far did 
she carry her enthusiasm, that one night, upon her husband returni: 
from his club, she embraced him with unaccustomed warmth, a 
boasted of her success in converting a well-known profligate and 
infidel, telling the marquis that she would soon lead him to the chapel 
of the good fathers, where he should witness a scene that would bring 
tears to his eyes! 

The result may be anticipated. Eliane’s first step was to induce 
Gontran to attend the chapel of St. Joseph daily. As he was sure to 
meet her there, he was nothing loth. But still progress was slow. 

“T don’t get on,” he complained to her one day. “ Faith does not 
come. I want to be catechised. Tell me of some one who will do it, 
or rather undertake the business yourself.” 

Eliane pleaded want of ability, and recommended her own director. 
Gontran objecting to this, she condescended to send him the “ Bosquet 
de Pénitence,” which he returned laden with mystical engravings. 
‘What he wanted, he said, was to be convinced upon all points seriatim, 
and that could only be done by personal conversation. Eliane allowed 
herself to be persuaded. 

“ Well,” she said, “I love your soul sufficiently to spend an hour 
to profit it, and I esteem you too much to fear you. Expect me to- 
morrow at your own house at three.” 

Eliane took the precaution of having herself accompanied by two 
orphans from the convent of Ave Maria, in the Rue de Grenelle, 
which adjoined upon the Hétel Mably. The garden of the sisters 
communicated by a back way with the garden of the Hétel Mably. 
The children were delighted ; Gontran gave them cakes and preserves, 
and sent them into the garden to gather flowers wherewith to decorate 
the altar. In the mean time, Gontran played the hypocrite with the 
marchioness, and so great was the progress made, that when the back 
door was opened to allow of the children and Eliane’s return to the 

_ convent, he not only embraced the orphans, but also his fair catechist. 

Madame de Lanrose felt hurt. Her confidence in herself and in 
Gontran began to waver, and she was grieved that she had ever 
entered upon so dangerous an enterprise. Her trepidations were still 
further increased when, next day, she found a letter in the box of her 
prie-dieu in the chapel of the convent of Ave Maria. It had been 
angers there by Gontran, and it intimated that “ the soul to be saved,” 

y which M. de Mably designated himself, wished his good angel to 
see him at two o’clock with her orphans, in order to complete her work 
of charity. It is true she hesitated; but was she not safe in her 
innocence ? she asked herself. So she had the orphans dressed, and 
thus reinforced, she kept her appointment. The meeting lasted two 
long hours, and yet questions of faith were only incidentally brought 
up. Nor yet was there any question of love. Gontran knew better 
than to terrify the marchioness by any act that did not savour of the 
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deepest courtesy and respect, and yet, somehow or other, they held 
one another by the hand during the whole of a long interview. 
Gontran contented himself on separating with ceremoniously kissing 
her hand, and Eliane went away with increased confidence in herself 
and strengthened resolves to carry out the good work. She felt, 
indeed, that proselytism had gained a complete mastery over her, and 
that there was something wanting when she was not with her cherished 
neophyte. Both were next morning at the mass said by the good 
fathers, but neither spoke nor scarcely looked at one another. Eliane 
was grateful for this respectful demeanour, and rewarded Gontran by 
a long visit and an intimate conversation. The orphans were of the 
party; but they played in the garden. It was thus that she accustomed 

erself to live in the society of M. de Mably. She went there again 
and again; she felt that she loved him with all the devotion of her 
soul, but she persisted in believing that she loved him after the fashion 
of angels—sbstraction made of all corporeal elements. These frequent 
interviews had not, however, been lost upon one person. An old lad 
with very white hair, but dark, piercing eyes, had recently watched her 
so narrowly as even to attract her attention. She had asked one of the 
fathers who the old woman wax, but all that they knew was that her 
name was Madame Martin, and that she was a widow from the 
provinces. Eliane felt so strong in the purity of her motives that she 
paid no further attention to the matter. 

Madame Martin was, however, an employé of M. de Fafiaux, the 
arch-enemy of the Lanroses, and she duly made known the movements 
of the marchioness to her husband. M. de Lanrose, a type of the old 
French aristocracy, was far too susceptible on the point of honour to 
accept an anonymous intimation, or to act as a spy upon his wife, and 
it was not till after he had received several distinct and detailed com- 
munications, which left no doubt in his mind that his wife’s honour 
had been sacrificed at the shrine of her religious zeal, that he resnlved 
upon moving in the matter. ‘“ Eliane,” he said to himself, “is of an 
upright, proud nature, incapable of the baseness which so often attends 
upon the infidelity of women. She may have betrayed me out of love 
for another, but she would not betray her accomplice from a shameless 
policy. The infallible means for ascertaining if she is guilty is to pre- 
tend a revival of love.” 

The scene enacted between the suspicious old marquis and his guil 
wife, in which the former assumes the appearance of an affection whic 


he does not entertain, and the latter is terrified at demonstrations. 


which she can neither fathom nor understand, is one of the best in the 
whole work. It is touched off with infinite tact and delicacy. M. de 
Lanrose noticed the cloud that hung upon madame’s brow when the 
marchioness found, on her return home, that she was to dine téte-a- 
téte with her husband, but he did not remark upon it. 

“ My dear love,” he said, “ your drive has done wonders.” 

“ Really!” she replied, blushing with vexation. “ And what won- 
ders, if you please ?” 

“Why, it has made you even more beautiful than when you went 
out.” 

“T only see in that your customary indulgence.” 

“ It is not I who am indulgent, it is you who are adorable.” 
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“ You think so, do you ?” she replied, somewhat superciliously. 

“T think so, and I will prove it.” And, as he said so, he opened 
his arms with much grace, and saw distinctly that she dreaded his 
en: brace. 

“ Soyez sage! behave yourself,” she said, trying to force a smile; 
“they are coming to announce that dinner is ready.” 

The tenderness of her husband filled the fair marchioness with 
alarm. She never dreamed that she was suspected, but she dreaded a 
danger quite as formidable to a woman of heart. The marquis, on his 
side, carefully watched the effect of his words, and registered in his 
mind the gradually increasing trouble produced as he began, like a 
chess-player, to move his pawns. He presented his hand to his wife 
to lead her to the table. He was sensible, upon merely touching it, 
of coldness and aversion on her part, not unmingled with fear. It was, 
however, impossible to converse upon any save general topics in the 
presence of servants. Eliane, in reply to questions, gave a detail of 
where she had been that day, but she hastened to change the conver- 
sation, and the marquis was satisfied that an interrogatory in public 
was not agreeable. Dinner over, man and wife adjourned to the ter- 
race. Eliane, seated in an American chair, sought to decipher the 
impenetrable physiognomy of her husband as he sipped his coffee. 
She even so far forgot her usual pride as to offer him the box of 
cigars. M. de Lanrose smiled, shook his head, and thanked her. 

“ No,” he said, “ I would rather converse with you.” 

“ You can talk while you smoke. We are in the open air.” 

“Your indulgence overwhelms me, dear Eliane. But the things I 
have to say to you are too direct and too personal that an atom of 
smoke should intervene between us.” 

It was with difficulty that she suppressed an outward manifestation 
of fear, but the expression was not Test upon her husband. 

“ Come near me,” he said, taking her by the hand. “ Why, Heaven 
pardon me, but one would think that you were frightened of me.” 

“ What an idea!” 

But the marquis felt that her hand trembled in his. It did not 
prevent his retaining possession. He began by reminding his wife of 
past times, spoke in eloquent terms of the love and affection he had 
ever borne towards her, of the confidence he had placed in her honour 
and virtue, and he concluded by asserting that he would give up club 
and opera, everything that tended to keep them apart, and devote the 
whole of his life to her. ‘“ Will you receive me, dear Eliane ?” he 
concluded by saying, “and we will be to one another what we were 
eight years ago. Can you have less mercy upon my want of attention 
than Heaven has even for crime itself? Speak, I await my sentence, 
and if thou art still Eliane, thou wilt give it in a kiss!” 

The last words were uttered in a frank, decided, and energetic tone, 
whilst to himself he said, “ Get out of that, if you can.”” He extended 
his arms towards his wife, but at the same moment a torrent of kicks 
proved to him that the marchioness had adopted an extreme measure, 
and was giving him the spectacle of a magnificent attaque de nerfs. 

A doctor was sent for, Madame de Lanrose was consigned to her 
apartment, and M. de Lanrose sat by her bedside until three in the 
morning. He then withdrew to his own room, but it was not to sleep. 
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An instinct more infallible than the closest reasoning forewarned him 
that a solution to his perplexities was proximate. The scene on the 
terrace had left no doubts in his mind as to his wife’s guilt. Fora 
second time in his life he was widowed—ruined in his best affections. 
It was not an agreeable prospect, but the marquis was, above all 
things, a gentleman and a philosopher, and as he ruminated over his 
position, the idea that perhaps annoyed him most was the stupid 
drama that would follow, and in which he would be involuntarily a 
chief actor. “There will be scandal,” he said to himself, “ recrimina- 
tions, excuses, tears, fits, articles in the newspapers, condolences, a 
duel, a trial, a forced journey ; and all this for what—because Made- 
moiselle de Batéjins has taken a greater fancy to another man than to 
me!” 

The marquis was one of those men who held by an heterodox opi- 
nion which, M. About says, would be hissed off the stage. He was 
too proud to be jealous, a feeling which he considered to belong ex- 
clusively to the bourgeoisie. He also remembered certain adventures 
of his own youth in which the husbands had called him out for having 
seduced their wives, when he could conscientiously declare that it was 
they who had seduced him! 

The first thing to do the next morning was to make inquiries after 
madame’s health. Madame, he was told, had suffered much, but was 
better, and even inclined to sleep a little. To pass away the time he 
went out, and his steps led him mechanically to the convent of Ave 
Maria, the place indicated by his anonymous correspondent; but as 
he approached the great gates he hurried back. “No, never,” he said, 
“will a Lanrose become a spy upon his wife’s honour!” 

He hastened home. Eliane was still asleep. He ordered break- 
fast, but could not taste a thing. He rose up, put on his hat, and 
walked out again. It seemed as if the open air could alone soothe 
the dreadful anxiety from which he was suffering. He walked along 
the quays, crossed and re-crossed the bridges, and at length found his 
way home again. But all the doors were open, and the chamber- 
maid was busy setting madame’s room in order. 

“ And madame ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“ Madame? did not monsieur meet her? Madame has just gone 
out on foot, not five minutes ago.” 

The marquis drew forth his watch with imperturbable coolness. , It 
was a quarter past two. “ Ah, yes,” he said, “ I remember; madame 
had a charitable meeting to attend at two o’clock.” 

He then withdrew slowly, walked quietly down-stairs, and got out 
into the street, but, once there, he ran rather than walked in the direc- 
tion of the convent of Ave Maria. But perceiving that the house of 
his friend the Count de Mably was close by, he determined to go in. 
When the porter opened the door, he was seized with a panic on 
recognising his visitor, and without replying to his inquiries beat a 
hasty retreat. M. de Lanrose was too much at home at M. de Mably’s 
to stop at the threshold, and he walked into the apartments, and finding 
no one there, he advanced towards the garden. The spectacle that 
presented itself to his eyes when there was the form of a. lady 
escaping amid the bushes, and which form singularly resembled that of 
Eliane, whilst Gontran stood in the foreground as if tkunderstruck. 
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All he could say was, “ Monsieur!’’ As to M. de Lanrose there was 
no expression of anger in his face—nothing but regret mingled with 
resignation. He crossed his arms, and looking at M. de Mably, 
sighed forth, “So it was you.” M. de Mably replied by intimating 
that it was not a subject for explanations, and that he was at the 
orders of the marquis. The suggestion, however, naturally aroused 
the old man’s philosophy. “No doubt,” he replied; “but do the 
means you propose repair the evil you have done? I have loved you, 
Gontran, and have proved it. I, too, have had my ‘ bonnes fortunes,’ 
but I have never sacrificed a friendship like ours tomy pieasures. As 
to her, the daughter of a peasant, to whom I gave a name, rank, and 
fortune, what have I done to her to treat me thus? Well, I have 
neglected her, and I have no right to despise her.” 

M. de Mably, who had regained his composure, could scarcely help 
smiling as the marquis philosophised upon the subject of the heaviest 
calamity that can befal a man of honour. But when M. de Lanrose, 
changing the ground of his reflections, began to reproach Gontran for 
his conduct towards Valentine, a person in every way so worthy of 
his love and respect, the young man, profligate as he was, lost his 
temper, and submitted that he was at the marquis’s orders, and that 
he allowed no one to interfere between Monsieur and Madame de 


Mably. 

* Be it so,” calmly replied the marquis ; “and it had better be at 
once, so that if, in an hour hence, Madame de Lanrose’s name becomes 
a term of reproach, it shall not be said that she had a complacent 
husband.” 

“Well, a garden is not precisely the proper spot for an affair of 
honour,” remarked Gontran ; but he was interrupted by the approach 
of a valet, who announced M. le Baron de St. Genin. Mtns 
looked inquiringly at the marquis, who returned the look. “ Yes,” he 
said, “ we must have a witness ; he will just do.” 

Lambert was approaching with cautious steps. His bosom was 
loaded with the great scandal of Carville, the escapade of Valentine, 
and his own duel with Bourgalys, and he was not sure how he might 
be received by Gontran. His uncertainty was, however, soon relieved 
by the latter saying to him, “ You have arrived just in time. Go up 
into my room, and bring down two swords.” Lambert naturally con- 
cluded that the weapons were destined for himself and Gontran, so 
he ventured an objection. ‘ What!” he said, “must you go to 
extremes? I assure you, Gontran, you are in the wrong.” “I know 
I am in the wrong; but what is the use of discussing things that are 
inevitable?” “ Well, I will go; but I assure you there is a misun- 
derstanding.” 

When Lambert returned with the swords, Gontran and M. de 
Lanrose were seated in silence. “ Here they are,” he said ; “‘ and since 

ou say the thing is inevitable, let us make haste.” So saying, he 
gan to disembarrass himself of his outer garments. 

“Why! what are you doing ?” exclaimed Gontran. 

But M. de Lanrose, who knew what had occurred at Carville,. saw 
at once through the gui pro quo, and, addressing Lambert, he said to 
him, “ Cousin, it is we who request you to act as witness in settling 
an affair which will admit of no postponement.” 
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“What, you! you and Gontran! Why, cousin, it is impossible! 
You are a kind of sacred person in the family. What is it all about ? 
Some mistake, I warrant it—something that merely wants a moment’s 
explanation. If Gontran is in the wrong, I am sure he will apologise.” 

ut whilst the bewildered baron was pouring forth his detached 
sentences, the marquis and Gontran were divesting themselves of 
their superfluous garments, and putting sword in hand. It was in 
vain that the good-hearted Lambert interposed his body between them 
—the combat was soon engaged. The marquis was a fencer of the 
classical school, as taught by Pons, cool and mathematically precise. 
Gontran belonged, on the contrary, to the romantic school, that of 
Lozés, and which indulges in advances and retreats, great play of the 
sword, and as much of the body. M. de Lanrose would undoubtedly 
have carried the day, but his attention was called off for the fraction 
of a second; Gontran made a forward thrust, and the marquis fell to 
the ground. 

What had distracted the attention of M. de Lanrose was the sudden 
appearance of Valentine leaning on the arm of M. de Fafiaux. Such 
an advent, at such a moment, complicated matters terribly. ‘“ Never 
mind me,”’ he said, as Gontran and Lambert stooped to help him up, 
“that poor child will be more easily killed than I. It is a mere scratch, 
and I beg of you to spare her feelings—not mine.” 

The swords were accordingly cast into the bushes, outer garments 
were readjusted, and M. de Lanrose’s overcoat concealed a spot of 
blood on his waistcoat about as large as a five-franc piece. Lambert 
had satisfied himself, however, by ocular inspection of the weapon, 
that it had penetrated a good six inches into the person of the mar- 
quis. Valentin, on her side, was far too much interested in knowing 
how Gontran would receive her after the escapade at Carville, to 
notice that the gentlemen were in a state of disorder when they made 
their appearance in the house. Husband and wife looked doubtingly 
at one another; but each soon discovering that, whatever amount of 
embarrassment there might be, there was no real anger, they soon 
embraced and became good friends. The fact is, neither knew a word 
of the other’s peceadilloes. M. de Lanrose, anxious that the illusions 
of Madame de Mably should not be dispelled, gave no signs of 
suffering, and yet he felt deeply anxious to get away. At length 
an opportunity presented itself; he took hold of Lambert’s arm, and 
gaining the street, a hackney-carriage was summoned, and he had 
just strength enough to reach home, when he fainted from pain and 
loss of blood. The Baron de St. Genin sent for a surgeon, and 
remained to tender his friend in his sickness, but still utterly igno- 
rant as to what had brought about this sad disaster. As to the house- 
hold, they were told that it was an accident. The tip of a foil had 
broken off in a fencing bout, and an awkward wound had been the 
result. 

M. de Fafiaux in the mean time, having seen Monsieur and Madame 
de Mably agreeably reconciled, had taken his way to his own private 
abode, where he had to hold important-.conferences. The first was with 
Madame Martin, who informed him of Madame de Lanrose’s proceed- 
ings; but when she also added that the culpable party was M. de 


Mably—the man who had wedded his beloved Valentine—the old 
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man’s grief and passion became so intense that he raved and, after the 
stereotyped continental fashion, tore the hair from off his head. But 
as M. Fafiaux had sown, so was he destined to reap. He had vowed 
the ruin of the Lanroses—the father in his honour, the son in his 
money—but when he had engaged in the latter undertaking, he had 
not reckoned upon all the moneys which he had _.so carefully hoarded 
up for the benefit of Valentine being carried away in the vortex; he 
did not know that M. de Mably had engaged every farthing he was 
worth, and something more, in the affairs of Humbé, directed by 
Adhémar, Count de Lanrose. When his creature, M. Mouton, who 
had just returned from that far-off region, annouuced that, thanks to 
well-applied advice and abundance of ardent spirits, he had got the 
African king and his subjects to rise up in revoité and to extirpate the 
colonists, M. de Fafiaux felt that he had not only brought about the 
ruin of M. de Lanrose, but also of his dear Valentine. This was a 
most melancholy dénovement to an undertaking so unwisely begun, 
and yet so perseveringly carried out. There was, however, no alterna- 
tive ; the ruin of all parties was complete. The brave old Marquis de 
Lanrose, upon recovering from his wound, sacrificed the whole of his 
property, and that without a murmur, in paying off the debts of his 
son ; but when the latter, instead of thanking him, taunted him with 
making away with what was not his own, he disowned him as his 
child, and repudiated the selfish and unprincipled speculator for ever. 
It was impossible that, with the lapse of time, Monsieur and Madame 
de Mably should not become acquainted with the delinquencies of each 
during their temporary separation. There were too many officious 
friends, and among them the Duchess of Haut-Mont was one of the 
first to sow those seeds of discord between a couple in whose interest 
M. de Lanrose had made so many sacrifices. There was a brief 
moment of grievous anger, jealousy, and disappointment, followed by 
days of estrangement ; but the utter ruin of the count, with Adhémar’s 
bankruptcy and flight, brought out Madame de Mably’s better feel- 
ings, and she pardoned her husband, as she also required to a minor 
extent being pardoned. When last heard of, Monsieur and Madame 
de Mably were superintending a large paper factory, situated upon 
one of those mountain torrents which flow down from the Alps of 
Dauphiny, in the vicinity of Grenoble—a business acquired for them 
in their reverses by the forethought of Pére Fafiaux—and while the 
Marchioness of Lanrose was expiating her errors in a convent, the 
more guilty Count de Mably was the happy father of a promising 
family, enjoying life to an extent that he never could have known or 
anticipated as a fashionable idler in Paris; and the good, honest- 
hearted Lambert was installed in the family mansion, upon whose 
inmates he had settled all that remained of his acquisitions at Lyons 
and La Grande Balme. The Marquis of Lanrose claimed and re- 
ceived a pension from government, and with that and the assistance of 
his sister, the Duchess of Haut-Mont, he was enabled to live on in his 
own old-fashioned way, at his club and at the opera, beloved by all 
who were acquainted with him, and a subject of admiration to all who 
knew what he had suffered. He is said to have worn mourning for two 
long years after the loss of his wife and son, but he never spoke of 
family matters. 
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By Harrison AInsworrts. 


Book the Sixth. 
CHARLES V. 


I. 
HOW FRANCOIS I. WAS TAKEN TO MADRID, AND CONFINED IN A MOORISH CASTLE. 


Hap the Duke de Bourbon been able to follow up the great and 
decisive victory won at Pavia by an immediate invasion of France, 
he must inevitably have become master of the destinies of that 
kingdom. 

is march to Paris could scarcely have been opposed. The 
king was a captive—many of his best leaders were slain—others 
were prisoners—the flower of the French chivalry was destroyed 
—the gendarmerie annihilated. All that was needed was an army. 
, But this Bourbon could not obtain. 

At no previous time was the Imperial army less under the control 
of its leaders than after the battle of Pavia. Though enriched b 
the immense booty they had acquired, the insatiate ae i 
absolutely refused to proceed upon any fresh campaign until they 
received their arrears of pay; while the German lanz-knechts and 
reiters, fully satisfied with their share of the plunder, disbanded, 
and returned to their own country. 

Thus Bourbon was again prevented from reaping the fruits of 
his victory. The crown of Frenes was within reach, if he could 
have grasped it. But this was impossible without an army. He 
had counted upon the aid of Von Frundsberg, but that bold com- 
mander, though devoted to him, and ready to accompany him, 
could not keep together his men, who were determined to place 
their plunder in the care of their families. 

Time was thus given to the Duchess d’Angouléme, Regent of 
France, who displayed extraordinary courage and activity in the 
emergency, to a for the defence of the kingdom by levying 
fresh forces in Switzerland, by entering into an alliance with Eng- 
land, and by negotiating with the different Italian states. 
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Immediately after the battle of Pavia the whole of the Milanese 
was neomaare | by the French troops, who made their way across 
the Alps with the utmost expedition, and the different cities were 
at once taken possession of by the Imperialists. Francesco Sforza 
returned to Milan, and ostensibly resumed his former sway, but 
being now little better than a vassal of the Emperor, he exercised 
no real authority in the duchy. Hence he naturally became anxious 
to throw off the yoke imposed upon him, and entered into a league 
with the rest of the Italian states for protection against their 
common enemy. 

Meanwhile Frangois I. had been detained a close prisoner within 
the fortress of Pizzighettone, strictly guarded by the harsh and in- 
corruptible Alarcon. But as it was not unlikely that rescue might 
be attempted, or that the illustrious captive, though ever so care- 
fully watched, might contrive to effect his escape, it was judged 
prudent to remove him to Spain, and he was accordingly con- 
ducted to Madrid by Alarcon and Lannoy—contrary to the wishes 
of Bourbon, who desired to keep him in Ttaly. 

On his arrival at Madrid, the unfortunate king was placed in 
an old Moorish castle, and treated with unbecoming severity. 
Charles V. refused to see him, hoping that the tediousness of 
captivity would make him yield to the hard conditions he had 
proposed to him. 

Bourbon followed the royal prisoner to Madrid, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction by the Emperor, but neither 
his brilliant achievements nor his princely rank could reconcile the 
haughty Castilian nobles to his presence at the court. They re- 

rded him as a rebel and a traitor, and could scarcely refrain from 
manifesting their scorn and aversion. He came attended by a large 
retinue, and as the Emperor did not desire to assign him apart- 
ments in the royal palace, he begged the Marquis de Villena to 
lend him his mansion—one of the largest and most magnificent in 
Madrid. 

“Sire,” replied the proud marquis, “I can refuse you nothing. 
But I declare that as soon as the Duke de Bourbon has quitted 
my house I will burn it to the ground as a place infected with 
treason, and unworthy to be inhabited by men of honour.” 

“ As you please, my lord,” said Charles V., smiling sternly. 
“ But as I have instigated the duke to his treason, I must share 
the reproach, and since you will not lend him your house, I must 
perforce lodge him in the Alcazar.” 

Bourbon expected that the treaty for the liberation of the cap- 
tive monarch would be speedily concluded, but such was not the 
Emperor’s policy. Months elapsed, and Frangois still languished 
in confinement. On one point only the Emperor relaxed his se- 
verity. He permitted the Duchess d’Alengon to enter Spain, and 
soothe her royal brother in his captivity. 
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Marguerite de Valois was now a widow, the Duke d’Alengon 
having died shortly after his ignominious flight from the battle of 
Pavia, and it was the hope of the intriguing Duchess d’Angouléme 
that the charms of her daughter might captivate the Emperor, who 
was still unmarried. The death of Queen Claude, which occurred 
immediately after his departure for Italy, had likewise set Fran- 
gois I. free, and he intimated his willingness to espouse the Em- 
my sister, Leanor of Austria; the princess, it will be remem- 

red, who had already been promised to the Duke de Bourbon. 
To this alliance Charles V. was favourably inclined—he had long 
since manifested his disinclination to fulfil his promise to Bourbon 
—but he had not yet given his assent to the proposal. In fact, he 
intended that the marriage between Frangois I. and Leanor should 
form one of the conditions of the king’s liberation. 

To the charms of the lovely Marguerite de Valois, who produced 
a great effect at the court of Madrid, and enchanted the grandees 
by her beauty and accomplishments, the Emperor was insensible, 
his choice ap already fixed upon the fair Isabella of Portugal— 
a princess to whom he was subsequently united. 

At this time Charles V., whose power and successes alarmed 
all the sovereigns of Europe, was still in the prime of early man- 
hood, not having completed his twenty-fifth year, but the gravity 
of his deportment and the sternness of his aspect made him look 
much older. Young as he was, however, he had already crowded 
the events of a long life into his term of existence, and had all the 
sagacity, prudence, and caution which years alone are generally 
supposed to confer. His mode of life offered a perfect contrast 
to that of Frangois I. Little addicted to pleasure, he devoted 
himself ‘whet, to affairs of state. Bigoted in religion, he was 
ever ready to manifest his zeal for the Catholic Church by the per- 


secution of heresy. In manner he was serious and reserved—in - 


disposition obstinate and inflexible. He was a profound hypocrite, 
as was exemplified by his conduct after the battle of Pavia, when 
he feigned the greatest humility, and forbad any public demonstra- 
tions of joy at so important a victory. “It seems,” says Voltaire, 
“that at this juncture he was wanting to his fortune. Instead of 
entering France, and profiting by the victory gained by his 
generals in Italy, he remained inactive in Spain.” But he could 
not follow up his success. Lacking the means of carrying on the 
war, he resolved to impose the hardest conditions possible upon his 
royal captive, and extort a heavy ransom from him. With this 
view, the unfortunate king was treated with the unjustifiable 
severity we have described. 

A more remarkable countenance than that of Charles V. has 
seldom been seen. At the period in question, his physiognomy had 
not acquired the sternness, almost grimness, which characterised it 
in later life, but even then it was cold and severe. His eyes were 
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grey, searching in expression, and seemed to read the thoughts of 
those he gazed upon. His brow was lofty, and indeed the upper 

art of his face was extremely handsome. The nose was well 
salt though not set quite straight, but the main defect of the 
countenance was the chin, the lower jaw protruding so much 
beyond the upper that the teeth could not meet properly. Not- 
withstanding this drawback, which was transmitted to all his de- 
scendants, and formed a characteristic of the House of Austria, his 
face was cast in a noble mould, and power, inflexibility, and 
wisdom could be read in every lineament. 

In stature Charles V. was not above the middle height, but his 
port was erect and stately. His limbs were strong and well pro- 
portioned, and if his movements lacked lightness and grace, they 
were never deficient in majesty. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since the unfortunate Frangois had 
been brought to Madrid, and he was still kept a close prisoner in 
the Moorish castle, when one morning the Duke de Bourbon 
solicited an audience of the Emperor, which was immediately 
granted. Charles V. was in his cabinet at the time, and with him 
were the Viceroy of Naples and his chancellor Gattinara. 

The Emperor was attired, as usual, in habiliments of a sombre 
hue. His doublet and hose were of black taffety. His black 
damask mantle was trimmed with sable, and embroidered with the 
cross of Santiago. Over his shoulders he wore the collar of the 
Toison d’Or, and his black velvet cap was simply ornamented with 
a golden chain. 

To the Emperor’s surprise Bourbon was accompanied by the 
Duchess d’Alengon, and a look of displeasure crossed the monarch’s 
brow on beholding her. From his manner he appeared disinclined 
to receive her. 

“ Sire,” said Bourbon, approaching him, “I beseech you not to 
dismiss the duchess unheard.” Then lowering his voice, he added, 
“TJ have it on the physician’s authority that the king’s life is in 
imminent danger. He cannot survive many days unless he is 
allowed more freedom. If he dies, your majesty will lose your 
ransom.” 

The Emperor appeared much struck with what was said, and he 
inquired somewhat anxiously, “ Have you seen him?” 

“No, sire,” replied Bourbon, “but I have conversed with 
the physician. I pray you listen to the Duchess d’Alengon. 
Approach, madame,” he added to her, “his majesty will hear 

ou.” 

Thus invited, the beautiful princess, whose countenance bespoke 
her affliction, came forward and threw herself at the Emperor’s 
feet. Charles endeavoured to raise her, but she would not move 
from her suppliant posture till she had spoken. 

“ Sire,” she said, in accents well calculated to move the Em- 
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peror, “if your majesty has any compassion for your unfortunate 
prisoner you will see him without delay. You alone have power 
to cure his malady, which is caused by grief, and aggravated by 
mental irritation. That he cannot long survive if he continues 
in this state is quite certain, for his disease is beyond the reach 
of medicine. His physicians can do no more for him, and leave 
him to your majesty. If you abandon him, he will die, and 
then you will have a perpetual reproach upon your conscience. 
Save him, sire !—save him, while there is yet time!” 

“Rest easy, madame, I will save him,” said the Emperor, raising 
her. “I had no idea it had come to such a pass with your royal 
brother. I would not have him die for all my dominions. Haste 
and tell him so, madame. I will come to him speedily.” 

“The message will give him new life, sire,” rejoined Marguerite. 
“T will prepare him for the visit.” 

And with a grateful obeisance to the Emperor she retired, and, 
a the palace, hastened to the old Moorish castle in which 

rangois was confined. 

As soon as the duchess was gone, Gattinara said to the Emperor, 
“Sire, permit me to observe, that if you visit the king at this 
juncture, you must grant him his liberty unconditionally. Other- 
wise, your visit will be attributed to unworthy motives.” 

* Would you have the king die, as he infallibly will do, unless 
his Imperial Majesty sees him?” cried Bourbon. 

“T have deemed it my duty to point out to his majesty the 
construction that will infallibly be put upon his visit,” rejoined 
Gattinara, gravely. 

“The solid advantages of the victory are not to be sacrificed 
to an over-strained sense of honour,” remarked Lannoy. “If the 
king dies, all will be lost.” 

“Humanity dictates the course to be pursued,” said Bourbon. 
“To refuse to see the king would be to condemn him to death.” 

“ By Santiago! I will see him,” said the Emperor; “and, what is 
more, I will conclude the treaty with him. Bring it with you, 
Gattinara. Now to the prison.” 


HOW THE TREATY OF MADRID WAS SIGNED. 


WHEN Marguerite was admitted by the guard into the chamber 
in which her royal brother was confined, he was alone, and 
stretched upon a couch. 

“T have good tidings for your majesty,” she cried, flying towards 
him, and taking his hand. “ The Emperor is coming to see you.” 

“Tt is too late,” said Francois. “He can do me no good 


now. I have lost all hope. Look here,” he added, taking a paper 
VOL. LX. H 
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from beneath the cushion on which he was reclining, “ this 
is an act by which I renounce the crown of France, and 
place it in the hands of the Dauphin, exhorting my family and 
my people to regard me as dead—and most likely I shall be dead 
ere this act can be delivered to my son.” 

“T shall not need to take it,” she rejoined. “I am persuaded 
you will now be able to make terms pg the Emperor.” 

“J will rather die than submit to his conditions,” rejoined the 
king. 

“ Hear me, Frangois,” she said, “and do not think the course 
I am about to suggest unworthy of you. You must be de- 
livered from this prison at any price.” 

“ Not at the price of my honour, Marguerite,” he cried. “ You 
cannot counsel that?” 

“You must dissemble with the tyrant, brother,” she rejoined. 
“You must beat him with his own weapons. A treaty signed in 
prison cannot be binding on you. The circumstances render it 
invalid. Promise all the Emperor asks—but perform only what is 
reasonable and just.” 

“1 must perform all I promise,” said Frangois. 

“No,” she rejoined. ‘ You are justified in deceiving a pitiless 
conqueror who abuses his position. France will absolve you.” 

At this moment, the door was thrown open and gave admittance 
to the Emperor, who was attended by Bourbon, Lannoy, and 
Gattinara. 

Charles V. paused near the door to look at his prisoner, and was 
sensibly touched by his altered appearance. 

“Can this be the magnificent Frangois de Valois?” he muttered 
to Bourbon. “ Mother of Heaven! how he is changed!” 

“Sadly changed, indeed, sire,” rejoined Bourbon. “Even I 
can pity him.” 

On beholding the Emperor, Francois raised himself with his 
sister’s support, and said, in accents of mingled bitterness and 
reproach, 

“Your majesty has come to see your prisoner dic.” 

“No, I have come to bid you live,” rejoined Charles V., hasten- 
ing towards him. “ You are no longer my prisoner, but my 
friend and brother. From this moment you are free.” 

As these gracious words were uttered, Frangois withdrew from 
his sister, and flung his arms round the Emperor’s neck, On 
recovering from his emotion, he said, 

“JT thank your majesty from the bottom of my heart for your 
goodness towards me. You have performed a magical cure. In 
giving me freedom you have instantly restored me to health and 
strength.” 

“] am rejoiced to hear it, my good brother,” rejoined Charles V. 
“JT should never have forgiven myself if aught had befallen you. 
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You shall be liberated this very day—that is, as soon as we have 
arranged the terms of the treaty,” he hastened to add. “ That is 
a necessary preliminary step, as you know.” 

“ Of course, sire,” rejoined the king. “ We can settle the treaty 
now. Iam well enough to attend to it.” 

And, assisted by the Emperor and Marguerite, he rose from the 
couch, and seated himself near the table, on which writing mate- 
rials were placed. 


“You have indeed recovered in a marvellous manner, my good 
brother,” remarked Charles V., smiling. 

“It is all your doing, sire,” rejoined Frangois. “ But let us 
proceed to business. I repeat, I am quite equal to it.” 

“°Twill be best that the matter should be concluded at once, 
brother,” said Charles V., seating himself opposite the king. 
“The treaty has already been drawn out by the grand-chancellor, 
and shall be read to you.” 


“The treaty drawn out!” exciaimed Francois, frowning. 
“Then we cannot discuss the terms.” 


“ If we discuss the terms it may prolong your captivity, brother,” 
rejoined Charles V. 


“ Agree,” whispered Marguerite, who was standing near the 
king. 

“ Well, let me hear the conditions,” said Frangois to Gattinara, 
who had unfolded a large parchment, and was preparing to read 
it. “Give the substance of the treaty, my lord. I care not for 
the formalities.” 

“By this treaty, sire,” said Gattinara, “ you will cede to his 
Imperial Majesty all your pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, 
the duchy of Milan, Genoa, and Asti—in a word, all your rights 
in Italy.” 


He then paused for a moment, but as Frangois made no obser- 
vation, he went on: 


“ You will also cede the duchy of Burgundy to his Imperial 
Majesty: 

“It should be ‘ restore, rather than ‘ cede, ” interrupted 
Charles V., “since the duchy was the patrimony of my ancestress, 
Mary of Burgundy. But proceed.” 

“Your majesty will cede the duchy of Burgundy,” continued 
the chancellor, “the countship of Charolois, the signories of 
Noyers and of Chateau-Chinon, the viscounty of Auxonne, and 
the jurisdiction of Saint-Laurent.” 

Francois uttered an exclamation of impatience, but was re- 
strained by his sister, who grasped his hand. 

“ A moment's patience, brother,” remarked Charles V. “ We 
will speak of Burgundy anon.” 

“ Your majesty shall remove your protection from Henri 
d’Albret, who was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, but who 
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has since escaped, and prevail upon him to renounce the title of 
King of Navarre.” 

éPAques Dieu! I cannot do this,” cried Frangois. 

“ Let the chancellor go on, brother,” said the Emperor. 

“ Your majesty shall likewise remove your protection from the 
Duke of Gueldres,” pursued Gattinara, “the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, and Robert de Tn Marck.” 

“By Saint Louis! I will not thus sacrifice my friends and 
allies!” cried Frangois. 

“ Hear him out, brother !—hear him out!” said the Emperor. 

Gattinara paused for a moment, and then resumed. Aware of 
what was coming, Bourbon watched the king narrowly. 

“Your majesty shall restore to the Duke de Bourbon all the 
lands, fiefs, and signories of which he has been deprived, and 
shall add to them Provence and Dauphiné. These states shall be 
erected into a kingdom to be possessed by the Duke de Bourbon, 
without tenure from the crown of France.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Frangois, rising. “I will remain in 
thraldom all my days rather than consent to this indignity. I agree 
to restore Bourbon’s possessions, and will indemnify him for all his 
losses, but I will not dismember France in order to create a king- 
dom for him. Even if I were disposed to yield, the laws of the 
State are opposed to any such alienation, and would prevent it.” 

“T will take my chance of that,” remarked Bourbon, sternly. 
“What has been gained by the sword can be maintained by the 
sword. The condition must be subscribed.” 

“The king agrees,” said Marguerite, as Frangois, by her per- 
suasion, sat down again. 

At a sign from the Emperor, Gattinara went on. 

“ Your majesty shall re-establish the Seigneur de Pomperant, 
and all the other partisans of the Duke de Bourbon, in their pos- 
sessions. And you shall release the Prince of Orange, who has 
been confined in the castle of Lusignan, and deprived of his pos- 
sessions for his zeal towards the Emperor.” 

“To the latter condition I unhesitatingly agree,” said Frangois. 

“ Lastly,” said Gattinara, “ your majesty shall pay to the King 
of England five hundred thousand crowns, and to his Imperial 
Majesty as a ransom two millions.” 

“ These are onerous conditions, sire,” said Francois, as the chan- 
cellor concluded. 

“They appear hard now, but you will not think them so when 
you are at liberty, brother,” said the Emperor. 

“ Neither will you be bound by them,” whispered Marguerite. 
“The violence offered releases you from all engagements.” 

“ His majesty must pledge his royal word to return to prison, if 
all the conditions of the treaty be not fulfilled within three months,” 
said Lannoy. 
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“How say you, brother? Will you give that pledge?” de 
manded Charles V. wits 

“He will—he does!” interposed Marguerite. 

“Nay, madame, let the king speak for himself,” said the Emperor. 

“T give the required pledge,” said Frangois, with evident re- 
luctance. 

“ But your majesty must also give hostages for your good faith,” 
remarked Bourbon. 

“ Hostages!” exclaimed Francois. 

“ Yes, sire, hostages—hostages the most precious to yourself 
and to your people—your two elder sons. They must take your 
place, and remain in captivity till all be fulfilled.” 

“Sire, you do not require this?” cried Frangois. 

“Tf you mean fairly, brother—as I feel sure you do—where is 
the hardship?” rejoined Charles V. “I must have an exchange 
of prisoners.” 

“Assent,” whispered Marguerite. ‘We will soon find means 
to liberate the princes.” 

“ Well, sire, I must perforce agree,” said Frangois. 

“One point only remains,” said the Emperor. “I would 
willingly have kept it separate, but circumstances require that it 
should form part of the treaty. It relates to my sister Leanor, the 
widowed queen of Portugal.” 

“Yes, sire, and I now renew the proposal I have made to you 
respecting the queen,” said Frangois. “Do you agree to give me 
her hand?” 

“Sire,” interposed Bourbon, haughtily, “you have already 
promised your sister to me.” 

“ Before giving that promise I ought to have consulted her,” 
said Charles. 

“You would have me to understand that she declines the alli- 
ance,” said Bourbon. 

“The queen could scarce hesitate between a proscribed prince 
and a powerful monarch,” said Marguerite, in a tone that stung 
Bourbon to the quick. 

“You mistake, madame,” he cried, sharply. “”Tis the prince 
who is powerful, and the king a prisoner. ion I relinquish 
my claim. Your Imperial Majesty is free to bestow the queen 
your sister on whomsoever you list.” 

“Then, brother, she is yours,” said the Emperor to Frangois; 
“and I may now tell you frankly that your chivalrous qualities 
have won her admiration, and that she can give you her heart as 
well as her hand. ‘The alliance, I trust, will form a lasting bond 
of amity between us. By the terms of the treaty you are bound 
to cede Burgundy to me. I am willing that you should settle 
the duchy upon my sister, to revert to me in default of issue by the 
marriage.” 
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“ Sire, I am content,” said Frangois. 

“Since we are fully agreed, let the treaty be signed,” said 
Charles V. 

The document was then laid on the table, and being duly 
signed and sealed by the two monarchs, was delivered to the 
custody of the grand-chancellor. 


The Emperor then signified his desire to be left alone with the 
King of France, and the others withdrew. 

“T have a few words to say to you, brother,” said Charles V., 
drawing near the king. “ You are now free—perfectly free. Up 
to this moment we have treated together as princes, let us now 
deal as loyal gentlemen. You are esteemed, and with reason, the 
model of chivalry. ‘Tell me, with the frankness of a preux cheva- 
lier, who has never broken his word, that you mean to perform the 
compact you have made with me.” 

And he fixed a searching look upon the king as he spoke. 

“ Sire,” replied Frangois, pointing to a crucifix fixed against the 
wall beside them, “I swear on that cross to deal loyally with you.” 

“Then if you fail, I may say you have forfeited your word?” 
said the Emperor, still fastening his keen grey eyes upon him. 

“You may, sire. But rest easy. Foi de gentilhomme! I shall 
not fail.” 

Perfectly satisfied by these assurances, Charles V. caused the 
doors of the castle to be thrown open, and conducted his some- 
while prisoner to the royal palace, where apartments suitable to his 
rank were assigned him. 

A few days afterwards, Francois was affianced to Leanor of 
Portugal, and as soon as he was able to travel, he proceeded with 
a strong guard, under the charge of Lannoy and Alarcon, towards 
Fontarabia. 

In the centre of the river Bidassoa, which divides France and 
Spain, a bark was moored, and in this little vessel the exchange 
between the king and his two sons took place. 

Frangois tenderly embraced his sons, and, bidding them fare- 
well, caused himself to be rowed to the opposite bank, exclaiming 
joyfully, as he leaped ashore, 

“‘ Once more, | am king.” 

Mounting a swift charger, he speeded towards Bayonne, where 
he found the Duchess d’ Angouléme and the court awaiting him. 

How he violated the conditions of the treaty of Madrid, and how 


he broke his plighted faith with the Emperor, it is not the pur- 
pose of this history to relate. 


End of the Sixth Wook. 
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Book the Seventh. 
THE SACK OF ROME. 


I. 
1LOW VON FRUNDSBERG ONCE MORE ENTERED ITALY WITH HIS LANZ-KNECHTS. 


Deerty mortified, Bourbon quitted Madrid immediately after 
the liberation of Frangois I., and returned to Lombardy. , 

In order to conciliate him, Charles V. had appointed him to 
the supreme command of the army of Italy, and he had 
now no rival to thwart him, Pescara having died during his 
absence. 

Francesco Sforza having joined the Italian league, as previously 
stated, and openly declared against the Emperor, had shut him- 
self up in the citadel of Milan, where he was besieged by the Im- 
perial generals. ‘Their forces were quartered in the city, and the 
miserable inhabitants, having been disarmed, were completely at 
the mercy of the rapacious soldiers, who took what they pleased, 
forcing their victims by torments to give their property. The 
shops and magazines were gutted of their stores, and the owners 
not merely robbed, but ill treated. 

To prevent egress from the city, the gates were strictly guarded, 
and many persons committed suicide by hurling themselves from 
the walls, in order to escape from the horrible tyranny to which 
they were subjected. It was while the inhabitants were in this 
miserable condition that Bourbon arrived at Milan to assume the 
command of the Imperial army. 

As soon as he had taken up his quarters in the ducal palace, he 
was waited upon by the podesta and the magistrates, who repre- 
sented to him in the most moving terms the lamentable state 
of the city, and implored him to encamp the army without the 
walls. Bourbon appeared touched by what he heard, but he pro- 
fessed his inability to relieve the city from oppression, unless the 
means of doing so were afforded him. 

“T feel your distress, and the distress of your fellow-citizens, 
most acutely,” he said. “ But I can only see one remedy for 
it. All the disorders on the part of the soldiery of which you 
complain, and which I deeply deplore, are caused by want of pay. 
The generals have had no money to give them, and have therefore 
been compelled to tolerate this dreadful licence. I am in the same 
predicament. Furnish me with thirty thousand ducats, so that I can 
offer these refractory troops a month’s pay, and I will compel them 
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to encamp without the walls of the city, and so liberate you from 
further persecution.” 

“ Alas! my lord, we are in such a strait that we cannot comply 
with your suggestion,” said the podesta. “We have been 
plundered of our all.” 

“Make a final effort, my good friends,” said Bourbon. “You 
must have some secret hoards kept for an extremity like the 
present. Do not hesitate. Without money I cannot help you.” 

“We despair of raising the large sum named by your high- 
ness,” rejoined the podesta, dolefully. “ But should we succeed, 
may we rely upon your promise? Pardon the doubt. We have 
been so often deceived.” 

“J, too, have been deluded by false promises, and by a monarch 
whose word should be sacred,” rejoined Bourbon. “Bring the 
money without fear. If I deceive you, may I perish by the first 
shot ef by the enemy at the first battle in which I shall be 
engaged.” 

“ Your oath is recorded in heaven, my lord!” said the podesta, 
solemnly. And he quitted the palace with his brother magistrates. 

Two days afterwards, the money was brought and distributed 
by Bourbon among the soldiery, but he was unable to make 
good his word. ‘The insatiable Spaniards refused to quit their 
quarters, and the wretched citizens, betrayed in their last hope, 
had no other refuge but death. 

After holding out for a few weeks, at the end of which time the 
garrison was reduced to the last extremities, Sforza capitulated, 
and was allowed to retire to Como, from which city he subse- 
quently fled to join the army of the Italian League. 

Had the Emperor possessed the sinews of war, he might easily 
have subjugated the whole of Italy at this juncture; but as he 
was unable to pay his army, and allowed it to subsist by plunder- 
ing the country, he could neither extend his conquests nor retain 
what he had won. All the cities of Lombardy were ready to 
throw off the yoke imposed upon them, and to rise against their 
oppressors. The Italian States, as we have previously mentioned, 
had leagued together for the defence of the country, and a power- 
ful army had been raised by the Duke of Urbino, assisted by 
the renowned Giovanni de’ Medici and other leaders, to hold 
Bourbon in check. 

And there was good reason for apprehension. A storm was 
brewing, which threatened to lay waste the whole of the fair land 
of Italy. The restless ambition of Bourbon led him to seek for 
fresh conquests, and he now turned his thoughts towards the south, 
designing to plunder Rome and make himself King of Naples. 

But the army, though devoted to him, was not sufficiently strong 
for the execution of his plan. While he was considering how he 
could increase his troops, he learnt, to his great joy, that his late 
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companion-in-arms, Von Frundsberg, had again collected together 
a large force in Germany, and he immediately despatched Pom- 
perant to acquaint that leader with his project, and to exhort him 
to enter Italy with all possible despatch, promising him a far 
larger booty in the new campaign than he had gained at the battle 
of Pavia. 

Incited by this promise, Von Frundsberg entered Italy at the 
head of fourteen thousand lanz-knechts, and five hundred reiters 
contributed by the Archduke Ferdinand, under the command of 
Zucker. 

ebouching by the Val de Sabbia, devastating the country as 

he marched along, plundering the churches and destroying the 

images, Von Frundsberg at last reached Borgoforte on the Po, 

ea he was followed by the Duke of Urbino and Giovanni de’ 
edici. 

A sharp engagement took place, but it was quickly decided in 
favour of the Germans. During a charge made at the head of his 
light horse by Medici, that valiant leader was struck by a shot 
from a falconet, and his leg being grievously shattered, he was 
carried off the field. 

This unlucky event turned the fortune of the day. Discouraged 
Pi the fate of their leader, Medici’s cavalry were dispersed by 
cag while the Venetian infantry retired before Von Frunds- 

rg. 
The successful issue of this conflict, the first in which they had 
been engaged since their irruption into Italy, greatly encouraged 
the marauding army. Continuing their march without further in- 
terruption from the Duke of Urbino, they skirted the right bank of 
the Po, ravaging the whole territory of Modena, Reggio, and Parma, 
preying like a cloud of locusts on that rich and fertile district, sacking 
and burning villages, plundering the churches, and finally halted near 
Piacenza, where Von Frundsberg pitched his camp to await a 
junction with Bourbon. 

Meanwhile, the army of the Italian League had lost its best 
leader—the only one, indeed, capable of successfully checking the 
invasion. From the field of Borgoforte the gallant Giovanni 
de’ Medici was transported to Mantua, when it was found that 
his leg was so grievously injured that it was necessary to amputate 
the limb. The hardy young warrior held a light for the surgeons, 
and watched them during their task, without shrinking or even 
changing countenance. But his life could not be saved by the 
operation. 

Thus died Italy’s best champion, and on whom she might have 
relied at her hour of need. 
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Il. 


HOW BOURBON COMMENCED HIS MAKCH TO ROME, 


Lone before Von Frundsberg and his barbarous hordes had 
reached Piacenza, Bourbon would have joined them, but he found it 
impossible to remove the Imperial army from Milan without giving 
them a modicum of the arrears of pay due to them. Already he 
had distributed his money and jewels among them, and had nothing 
more to give. In vain he endeavoured to extort fresh supplies 
from the miserable citizens; their resources were utterly exhausted, 
and the worst torments proved ineffectual. 

In this dilemma, a plan of raising money occurred to him, and 
was at once put in execution. 

Girolamo Moroni, Sforza’s chancellor and private secretary, had 
been imprisoned in the Castle of Pavia by Pescara, and still re- 
mained a captive. Knowing that Moroni possessed great wealth, and 
hoping to extort a large sum from him by working on his fears, 
Bourbon visited him in the castle. The prisoner, who regarded 
Bourbon as a friend, was well pleased to see him. 

“ You are come to deliver me?” he said. 

“T am come to deliver you from bondage, but not in the way 
you expect,” rejoined Bourbon, sternly. “ Prepare for death. You 
will be beheaded to-morrow morning.” 

“For what crime?” demanded Moroni, trembling. “ What 
have I done?” 

“ You have conspired against the Emperor, and have induced 
Francesco Sforza to join the Italian League,” rejoined Bourbon. 

“ But in putting me to death you will deprive yourself of a most 
useful agent,” said the wily chancellor. “I can aid you effec- 
tually against the League.” 

«] care not for the League,” rejoined Bourbon. “ But I will 
save you on one condition. I know you have a large sum of 
money conceale 3 

“T swear to your highness that you are mistaken,” interrupted 
Moroni. “I have been despoiled of all my treasures by Pes- 
cara.’ 

“JT know better,” said Bourbon. “You have a secret hoard. 
Pay me thirty thousand ducats, and you shall be set free. Other- 
wise, your head will fall on the block.” 

“Thirty thousand ducats! Impossible, highness! Where am 
I to get that sum?” 

“That is best known to yourself. I will give you two days to 
find the money. On the morning of the third day, if it be not 
forthcoming, you will die.” 
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“T pray your highness to consider that compliance with the 
demand is impossible.” 

“JT make no demand,” said Bourbon. “I offer your life on 
very easy terms.” 

And he quitted the cell. 

As Moroni remained obstinate, in order to intimidate him still 
further, Bourbon caused a large scaffold to be reared in the court 
of the castle, in sight of the windows of his prison-chamber. 

These dismal preparations were not without effect. Believing 
that Bourbon would really execute his threat, Moroni sent for him, 
and delivered him the money. 

“ Ha! I felt certain you could procure it,” cried Bourbon, as he 
took the bags of gold. This money will enable me to march to 
Rome.” 

On his return to Milan, Bourbon assembled his army, and after 
distributing the money among them, he thus harangued them: 

“ Valiant captains and brave soldiers!—The time has now ar- 
rived when I must acquaint you with my secret intentions. Ere 
long, I hope to enrich you all by the sack of Rome—to deliver 
to you its nobles, its senators, its prelates, with all their wealth. 
You shall have the whole consistory of cardinals to deal with as 
you list—nay, Pope Clement himself, who has excommunicated us 
all, and who so unworthily fills the chair of Saint Peter.” 

This address was received with enthusiastic acclamations. The 
captains drew their swords, and the men brandished their halberds, 
or shook their arquebusses above their heads, and a universal 
shout arose of “ ‘To Rome !—to Rome!” 

“JT will not deceive you, my brave companions,” pursued 
Bourbon, as soon as the clamour ceased. “I have nothing more 
to give you. I am a poor knight—poor as yourselves. But as 
I have told you, we shall all become rich at Rome. Let us march 
thither at once. ‘The Baron von Frundsberg and his lanz-knechts 
are waiting for us near Piacenza. Let us join them without delay, 
or they may go on and reach Rome before us.” 

“We are ready to march at once,” cried a thousand voices. 
“To Rome!—to Rome! Vive Bourbon!” 

Bourbon did not allow their enthusiasm to cool, but put 
them in order of march at once, using so much expedition, that 
late in the following day he had effected a junction with Von 
Frundsberg. 

When the two armies were combined, Bourbon found himself 
at the head of twenty-two thousand men—namely, fourteen thou- 
sand lanz-knechts brought by Frundsberg, five hundred reiters 
under Captain Zucker, five thousand Spaniards, two thousand 
Italians, and a thousand light horse. 

“ With such an army as this,” he said to Von Frundsberg, as 
they rode together along the lines, “ I can conquer all Italy.” 
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Ill. 
HOW POU! BON REACHED THE APENNINES. 


In the fierce bands of which Bourbon was now the leader, Italy 
found a scourge such as it had not endured since it was overrun 
by Alaric. The Spaniards were cruel and rapacious, worse than 
brigands, and scarcely amenable to discipline. ‘The Germans were 
equally savage, and even more undisciplined, and, being all Lu- 
therans and inflamed with intense. hatred against the Pope and 
the creed of Rome, believed they were serving the cause of the 
Reformed religion by plundering and slaughtering its oppo- 
nents. The Italians, who were commanded by Fabrizio Mara- 
maldo, Sciarra Colonna, and Ludovico Gonzaga, had all the 
worst qualities of their Spanish and German associates, being 
bloodthirsty and licentious, and capable of any deed of violence or 
rapacity. Among the Spanish aoe who still remained with the 
army was the Marquis del Vasto, but since the death of his re- 
doubted relative, Pescara, and the increased popularity of Bourbon, 
he exercised little authority over the troops. 

Over the whole of this wild host, composed of such hetero- 
geneous materials—Lutherans, Romanists, scoffers at all creeds— 
no one exercised supreme control but Bourbon. The lanz-knechts 
were devoted to Von Frundsberg, and the reiters to Zucker, but 
neither Spaniards nor Italians would have served under such 
leaders. By a mixture of firmness and indulgence, which he 
knew so well how to practise, by his frankness and easiness of 
manner, Bourbon kept the wildest and most ferocious under a 
certain restraint and discipline, and though he was often com- 
pelled to make a severe example of some mutinous ruffian, the 
army ever recognised the justice of the sentence, and upheld his 
authority. 

That Bourbon should be content to link his fortunes with sol- 
diers whose professed objects were plunder and violence, may appear 
surprising, but it must be borne in mind that his nobler impulses 
had been checked, if not destroyed, by the life he had lately led. 
Ambition still reigned within his breast, the desire of conquest still 
animated him strongly as ever—even more strongly, perhaps— 
but he no longer cared by what means, or by what instruments, 
he attained his end. If he could gain a crown, no matter how it 
was won. 

Meanwhile, he had succeeded in convincing the soldiers that he 
had become an adventurer like themselves. As we have said, he 
had stripped himself of all his money and jewels, and retained 
only his sword and lance, his accoutrements and his steed. Yet 
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never had he been so powerful as now. None dared to disobey 
him. While idolising him, the men stood in awe of him, and the 
captains and generals feared him. He had become the master- 
spirit of the whole host, by whom all its plans and movements 
were directed. He was now without territory and without money, his 
home was the camp, his family the army. Of all his followers, the 
only one who accompanied him on his march to Rome was Pom- 
perant. Like himself, Pomperant was still proscribed. 

Proceeding slowly, so as not to fatigue his troops, Bourbon 
marched by San Donino, Parma, Reggio, and Modena towards 
Bologna. 

He did not stop to attack any of these cities, but contented 
himself with ravaging the surrounding country, emptying the 
granaries, and stripping the monasteries and churches of their 
plate and ornaments. The zealous Lutherans completed the work 
of destruction by demolishing the shrines and images. Abundance 
of provisions being brought in each day by the foraging parties, 
who scoured the country round, the army leak sumptuously, and 
Von Frundsberg caroused nightly in his tent with Zucker and 
the German captains. 

When within a day’s march of Bologna, Bourbon had a con- 
ference with Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, who, having been 
excluded from the Italian League by the Pope, was favourable to 
the invasion. 

Bourbon endeavoured to prevail upon the duke to furnish him 
with artillery, of which he stood greatly in need. D’Este declined 
to supply the cannon, but made Bourbon a large subsidy, which 
enabled him to give two crowns to each of the lanz-knechts, being 
the first pay they had received since they had started on the 
expedition. 

oe no artillery to attack Bologna, Bourbon continued his 
march. His position was one of some danger. In his rear was 
the Duke of Urbino and the Venetian army, while in front were 
the Pontifical troops, commanded by the Marquis of Saluzzo. 
The latter, however, retired as the invaders advanced, and the 
Duke of Urbino, not wishing to risk an engagement, contented 
himself with harassing their rear. 

As he pursued his march, Bourbon’s army was daily augmented 
by hundreds of lawless adventurers, by deserters from the army of 
the League, and from the Pontifical army, who flocked round his 
standard, drawn towards it by the hope of plunder. Bourbon 
welcomed them all, brigands as they were, the bulk of his host 
being composed of similar material. 

e was now approaching the Apennines, and had reached a 
wild and picturesque spot on the spur of the mountains, where 
the army, sheltered by some high rocks, had encamped’ for the 
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night. The soldiers were collected in groups around their fires, 
carousing, gambling, jesting, quarrelling, or making merry, as was 
their wont. Some of the Spanish soldiers were chanting a song, 
composed in their leader’s honour, which commenced thus: 


Calla, calla, Julio Cesar, Hannibal y Scipion, 
Viva la fama de Bourbon ! 


While Bourbon was making his rounds, he heard the sentinels 
challenge a horseman who was riding up the hill towards the camp, 
and sent Pomperant to question him. 


IV. 


THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 


THE person stopped by the sentinels was a young man of 
about five-and-twenty, of martial bearing and aspect. He was tall, 
well proportioned, and possessed handsome features, characterised 
by a proud, fierce expression, and Pomperant’s first impression 
on beholding him was, that he was a Venetian officer charged 
with a message from the Duke of Urbino; but as he drew near, 
and the stranger’s countenance could be more clearly distin- 
guished, Pomperant uttered an exclamation of surprise and plea- 
sure, for he recognised in him one of the bitterest enemies of 
France, and one of the most devoted friends of the Duke de Bour- 
bon, the Prince of Orange. 

Young as he was, Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange, 
was one of the most distinguished captains of the day. He 
came of an ancient Burgundian house, and inherited all the 
warlike qualities of his ancestry. Of a remarkably fierce and 
vindictive temperament, he never forgave an injury. His ani- 
mosity towards Francois I. originated in a slight offered him by 
that monarch. At the ceremonial of the baptism of the Dauphin, 
the Prince of Orange was one of the invited guests, and appeared 
at the Louvre with a retinue befitting his rank, but he was very 
coldly received by the king, and the apartments designed for him 
in the palace were given to another. Highly incensed by this 
treatment, he immediately returned to his castle of Nozeroi, and 
subsequently offered his services to the Emperor, who received 
him with open arms, and compensated him by other lands for the 
territories of which he was deprived by the King of France. 

Philibert’s conduct justified the Emperor’s sagacity. The young 
prince greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Fontarabia. 

When Bourbon invaded Provence, Philibert sailed from Bar- 
celona to join him, but being taken prisoner, as may be remem- 
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bered, by Andrea Doria, he was carried to France, and im- 
prisoned in the castle of Lusignan in Poitou, where he was de- 
tained in close captivity until after the battle of Pavia. 

Imprisonment did not tame his spirit, but rather envenomed 
his hatred of Frangois I. Regardless of all consequences, he 
perpetually launched into fierce invectives against that monarch, 
-_ covered the walls of his prison with satirical remarks upon 

im. 

In compliance with the treaty of Madrid, the Prince of Orange 
was set free, but as the convention was only executed in part, his 
confiscated domains were not restored to him. 

Without a single follower, and almost without money, Phili- 
bert set forth to join Bourbon, and after many adventures and 
hindrances on his journey, which it is not necessary to recount, 
reached him at the foot of the Apennines, as described. 

“T have come to join your highness,” said the young prince, 
when brought before Bourbon by Pomperant. “I have nothing 
to offer you but my sword, but that I devote to your service.” 

“ By Sainte Barbe! you are as welcome, prince, as if you had a 
thousand lances at your back,” rejoined Bourbon. “ You offer me 
your sword. I accept it with gratitude. At any time, the offer 
would enchant me—now, it is doubly welcome. Your distin- 
guished name will be of infinite service, and will help to confound 
my enemies. Before you ask aught from me, noble prince, I will 
evince my satisfaction by appointing you second in command to 
myself of the whole army.” 

“T have done nothing to merit such consideration at your high- 
ness’s hands,” rejoined Philibert. 

“ But you will do much hereafter, prince,” said Bourbon. “I 
know that in you I have a staunch partisan—a friend on whom I 
can rely. We have wrongs in common, and are both mortal 
enemies of the false and perfidious Francois de Valois.” 

“‘ His very name rouses my choler,” cried Philibert, fiercely. 
“ May all the curses I have daily invoked upon the faithless 
tyrant during my captivity at Lusignan alight on his devoted 
head! Had I been in the Emperor’s place, I would never have 
set him free till all the conditions of the treaty had been fulfilled. 
Frangois de Valois is not to be trusted. He has broken his word 
with us all, and his name ought to be covered with infamy. But 
I beg pardon of your highness for my warmth,” he added, checking 
himself. “I thank you for the trust you repose in me. You 
shall find me a firm friend. And I hope the hour may come when 
we shall both be fully avenged on our common enemy.” 

“ Be sure the hour will come,” said Bourbon, sternly. “ But 
the work of vengeance must be begun at Rome. Look around, 
prince. What do you behold?” 
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“An army of brave men—somewhat savage, perhaps, and 
not like the well-equipped legions of France, but able to conquer a 
kingdom.” 

“ Of this robber-host Frangois has made me leader,” said Bour- 
bon; “and he has compelled you to join it.” 

“No matter. I serve Bourbon,” rejoined Philibert; “and I 
would rather serve him than any monarch in Europe. I care not 
of what the army is composed, so that the men can fight.” 

“ They can fight well, prince, and pillage as well as fight, as you 
will find, when you know them better,” said Bourbon, laughing. 

“If they serve without pay, as I suppose they do, they must 
plunder,” said Philibert. “ Despite their looks and equipments, 
they seem good soldiers.” 

“The Pope will think so if they once get within the walls of 
Rome,” remarked Bourbon. “They are all impatience to be 
there, and I do not mean to balk them.” 

“Then you do not design to attack Florence?” inquired the 
Prince of Orange. 

“T have no artillery,” replied Bourbon, “and I do not wish 
to waste time in a siege. Florence will be defended by the 
army of the League and the Pontifical troops. Rome is more 

hile they were thus conversing, Von Frundsberg and Zucker 
og up, and their new leader was presented to them by Bour- 
on. 

Philibert possessed some of the qualities of Bourbon him- 
self, and could put on, when he pleased, the rough frankness of a 
soldier. His manner pleased * a Frundsberg, and that hardy 
veteran was delighted with him when they Awe better ac- 
quainted, and had passed half the night in a carouse. 
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THE HEIRESSES OF BALLYBRENA. 
A YACHTSMAN’S TALE. 


By tue Autnor or “ Tue YacutsMeEn.” 


CHAPTER I, 


INTRODUCES THE HEIRESSES. 


“Bot, Nora dear, do you really think that they ever will come 
back? After the unwarrantable, impertinent, outrageous manner 
they have been treated by that abominable old guardian of ours, Mr. 
M‘Cormic, I am afraid that they will never set foot on shore here 
again. I don’t think that I would, if I was treated in that way; at 
least, I don’t know what I wouldn’t do.” 

These words were spoken by a very beautiful girl, with a soft fair 
skin and cheeks, on which the tint of the rose richly bloomed, and 
large greyish blue eyes and long silken eyelashes. Those who have 
travelled in Ireland must have seen many fair Hibernians of the type of 
which she was a very excellent specimen. Her companion and sister 
was not inferior to her in beauty, though the style was somewhat dif- 
ferent. The latter, though not a decided brunette, was darker, with 
large flashing black eyes, which looked capable of committing a vast 
amount of mischief if they chose, especially when they resumed the 
soft and languishing expression which was natural to them, till their 
lovely owner was aroused by feelings of indignation or anger. 

“If they care for us, as I fully believe they do, they will come back 
most certainly,” she replied to her sister’s question. “If I was a 
man and loved a girl, I’d go through fire and water, and earth and 
air, to gain her; and do you think, Kathleen dear, that such men as 
Captain Radcliffe and Lieutenant Manley would be deserting us just 
because a pitiful, wretched, little, sneaking land-agent, who happens 
to be our guardian, ventures to speak to them in an impudent low 
manner—insulting enough, I grant, but, as they must have perceived, 
natural to the creature ?” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said Kathleen. “I am sure, if Lieutenant 
Manley loves me, that I shall love him; and I am nearly certain that 
he does love me, and I’d do a great deal to get out of the clutches of 
our hated guardian.” 

“I don’t doubt that Captain Radcliffe is deeply in love with me, 
for he has said as much and looked as much, and he would not ven- 
ture to go as far as that if he wasn’t in earnest, I should think!” ex- 
claimed Nora, with a toss of her head. “ He is as gentlemanly and 
pleasing a man as I have ever met, has seen a great deal of the world, 
and is most agreeable. His schooner, the Fauna, is a very handsome 
vessel, and depend on it we shall have her back before long; and the 
Flora will not be very far behind her. I haye no doubt whatever 
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that Mr. Manley is smitten with you, dear Kathleen, and you are 
worthy of him.”” And the warm-hearted Nora imprinted a loving 
kiss on her beautiful sister’s cheek. 

The two young ladies were standing at an open window of their 
residence, on the coast of the romantic and beautiful county of Wick- 
low, in Ireland. The house was known as Ballybrena Castle ; indeed, 
it had originally been a strong fortress, and though altered, and 
added to, and partly pulled down, it still retained something of its early 
character. It was, indeed, a very picturesque-looking place, backed 
by lofty ranges of rugged mountains, their bases fringed with nume- 
rous trees and rich and varied foliage, while on either side of the 
castle rocks ran out for a considerable distance, forming a small bay, 
which afforded shelter to vessels of some size from all winds, except 
those from the east and south-east. Old M‘Cormic, the present pos- 
sessor, declared that the scenery around was for all the world, he 
heard, like the coast of northern Italy, barring the orange-groves, and 
the myrtles, and the olives, and vines, and fig-trees; but then he 
asserted that Wicklow itself, he had been assured, wasn’t far behind 
paradise when Adam and Eve first took to inhabiting it, or the land 
of promise in its palmy days. At all events, everybody acknowledged 
that the scenery around Ballybrena Castle was most beautiful; the 
land, too, was very fine, and there were a good many broad acres 
attached to the estate of which Daniel M‘Cormic had contrived to 
make himself the owner, in lieu of the former possessor, a Captain 
O’ Halloran, of the royal navy, whose orphan daughters have just been 
introduced to the reader. 

Daniel M‘Cormie was originally agent for the Ballybrena estates, 
and of several other estates besides. Of the first he had managed, by 
some means or other not generally known, to make himself the owner, 
though the Miss O’Hallorans still remained possessed of some funded 
Hy cd of considerable amount. The interest of this, however, Mr. 

‘Cormic, in the character of their guardian, received for them, ex- 
pending it, as he asserted, on their education, and latterly to repay 
him for their board and maintenance. He had supplied them with a 
fair amount of pocket-money, and had paid all their bills for dresses, 
so that hitherto they had not complained of him on that score, 
though they did not like his vulgar manners and ideas, and the way he 
had otherwise treated them. 

Nora and Kathleen O’ Halloran were sitting, as has been said, at an 
open window of Ballybrena Castle. Near it stood a long spy-glass on 
a stand. It had been their father’s. Every now and then one of 
them rose from her seat, and applying an eye to the instrument, swept 
the horizon with it, where several white sails appeared glancing in the 
sun on the surface of the blue ocean spread out before them. 

“Oh, Kathleen, Kathleen dear! I really do believe there comes 
Captain Radcliffe’s schooner. I am nearly certain it’s her. The masts 
of the vessel, I see, rake like the Fawna’s, and the square topsail is just 
like hers. She is standing this way—do, do look!” cried Nora; 
though, after she had invited her sister to look, she showed no inclina- 
tion to quit the glass. 

At length, however, she yielded her place to Kathleen, who agreed 
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with her in thinking that the schooner was the Fauna, and that she 
was standing for the bay. She could not help expressing her disap- 
pointment at the non-appearance of the Flora. 

“ You said, Nora, that you were sure, if Mr. Manley loved me, that 
he would return ; and here comes the Fauna and no Flora,” she said, ° 
in a tone almost as if she was reproaching her sister. 

While, however, Kathleen was speaking, Nora returned to the 
glass, when she observed the Fauna put down her helm, come to the 
wind, and haul up her foresail ; the square topsail was furled, and the 
main tack triced up. There she lay, though scarcely noticed from the 
shore by the naked eye, yet seen through a powerful telescope looking 
like a graceful swan floating on the water. 

“She is waiting for something, that is very certain,” observed 
Nora. And then she added, in a lively tone, “And what do you 
think, Kathleen dear, if it should be for the Flora? The two friends 
are very likely to have made an arrangement to meet off here, and I 
hope it may be so.” 

“Indeed, I hope so too,” said Kathleen; “and, what is more, 
Nora dear, I am very nearly certain of it. I don’t think that Mr. 
Manley would let Captain Radcliffe come back to see you without 
coming to see me.” 

The conversation of the two girls was interrupted by the sound of 
the opening door. They both instinctively sank back into their seats, 
for they knew the footstep. A middle, or rather an under-sized, 
wide-shouldered, keen-eyed person, advanced in years, with a yellow 
scratch wig, broad features, and a turn-up nose, habited in a brown 
suit, entered the room. In the colour of his skin, in his restless look, 
shambling gait, in every line and lineament of the man, there was 
something unprepossessing. It was surprising that he had succeeded 
as he had done in making his way in the world; yet he well knew how 
on proper occasions to be obsequious, deferential, and humble, and 
even to be pious and charitable. Many people, therefore, had trusted 
him. Captain O’ Halloran had put perfect confidence in his honesty 
and sterling integrity, and always spoke of him as that worthy rough 
diamond Dan M‘Cormie, and on his death-bed in a foreign land, shot 
down when fighting his country’s battles, left everything to his care, 
including his two young daughters. Dan chuckled when the an- 
nouncement of his former patron’s death reached him, and muttered 
to himself, lifting up his hand, 

“ Well, faith, a good character is of value, of very considerable 
value, after all. I wish that I could do a little more to retain it. 
However, it will matter less when I have once secured the whole of 
the wealth on which I can now lawfully lay my hands; ay, that’s it, 
lawfully—it’s a great thing. People are not nearly so particular as 
to what rich men do, and more especially what rich men have done in 
days gone by; the end sanctifies the means, as the Jesuits say, and 
they are right in the eyes of the world, always provided and except the 
means are not brought too prominently forward. Ha! ha! ha!” And 
Dan M‘Cormie rubbed his hands with glee at the thoughts of the 
amount of wealth he hoped soon to make his own. “ Your servant, 
young ladies,” he said, in a harsh a as he shufiled into the room. 
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“T have come to announce that two gentlemen have called on you to 
pay their respects. They are both eligible, honourable, and respect- 
able persons, or I would not speak in their favour or allow them to 
come here. They are in the drawing-room, and await your appearance 
with impatience.” 

“Oh, then, are we to go down and make ourselves agreeable ?”” 
asked Nora, who generally took the lead, in a scornful tone. 

‘If it so please you, young ladies,” said Mr. M‘Cormic, with an 
obsequious bow, which told them at once that he had something to 


“ What are the names of the gentlemen in question ?” asked Nora, 
neither she nor her sister rising from their seats. 

“The one is my most estimable and excellent nephew, the son of a 
darling sister, Mat Honan, and the other is the son of an old friend, 
and I am sure that Mr. Patrick Veitch is a most estimable young 
man. He is under the guardianship of my worthy brother, Father 
Peter M‘Cormic. Peter and I, you know, differ in our religious 
opinions. I, in my early days, became a Protestant, and Peter stuck 
to the old faith, and became a priest. However, I must beg that you 
will come down, young ladies, and treat my young friends with all 
courtesy.” 

Nora and Kathleen had no excuse for declining to go down, and as 
they had no particular disinclination to see young gentlemen in general, 
and had rather a curiosity to become acquainted with these too much- 
lauded heroes, they followed their guardian into the drawing-room. 
As the door opened there was a movement in the room, but when the 
young ladies entered they found two personages seated in arm-chairs 
with their legs stretched out, one sucking the huge nob of bis walking- 
cane, the other assiduously whipping his boots, apparently unconscious 
that any one was present. The first was dressed in the roughest 
squireen fashion, with a green coat and brass buttons, a flashy waist- 
coat and a still more flashy necktie, a white hat, breeches, and top- 
boots ; while the other, as if to present a contrast to him, had on an 
unimpeachable suit of black, with a white tie, shining black hat, and 

olished boots. Though they both bore a striking resemblance to 

‘Cormic, so the Miss Hallorans declared, they were neither of them 
ill-looking exactly, he of the flashy waistcoat especially being a fine © 
specimen of broad-shouldered humanity. They started from their 
seats as the ladies entered, apparently completely taken by surprise, 
while M‘Cormic in a fussy manner commenced the ceremony of a first 
introduction. The Miss O’Hallorans bowed stiffly, and took their 
seats as far off from the gentlemen as the arrangement of the furni- 
ture would allow. 

“ My nephew, Mr. Matthew Honan,” said M‘Cormic, pointing to 
the gentleman in black, who thereon bowed low, with one end on his 
heart, while with the other he gave a nervous flourish of his shining 
oe _ drew back his polished boots with a swing and a kick up 

ind. 

“Your obedient servant, Miss Nora, for it’s you I’m to——” 

He began, then stopped, feeling that he had committed himself; but, 
notwithstanding, the impudent, familiar glance he gave at Nora brought 
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the rich colour into her cheeks, She might, in her indignation, pos- 
sibly have replied, had not his loving uncle come to his aid and intro- 
duced Mr. Patrick Veitch, who made his first obeisance to Kathleen, 
at once showing that she was destined to receive his future attentions. 
He exactly imitated the motions of his companion with greater vehe- 
mence, giving a still more impertinent and self-confident glance at 
Kathleen. She tried to freeze him by a formal bow as she passed on 
to a seat, but he was utterly incapable of comprehending any sign of 
the sort. On the contrary, he seemed to think that he had come there 
to make himself agreeable, and had no doubt that he should succeed. 

“This is a lovely place ye inhabit, Miss Kathleen, and the country 
around it is lovely, and some of the people that are in it are lovely, 
sure,” he observed, looking half up with a leer to observe how his re- 
marks were taken. 

Kathleen maintained the serenity of her countenance, and replied, 
as if no compliment had been paid, 

“Indeed, Mr. Patrick Veitch, there are many persons besides your- 
self of the opinion that this is, indeed, a very lovely spot, though it is 
possible for very disagreeable as well as lovely people to come into it.” 

“ Ah now, that’s a severe remark of yours, Miss Kathleen. Sure, 
now, somebody has been coming here to annoy you. Just let me find 
om out, and T’ll take good care that they never set foot on these 
shores.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Veitch ; whenever I require your services, depend 
on it that I’ll let you know,” answered Kathleen, becoming aware 
that, with all her woman’s wit and cleverness, she was not likely to 
silence the tongue of an impudent Irish squireen, or put the animal 
to shame. 

Nora, meantime, had been doing her best to foil the more insinu- 
ating attentions of Mr. Matthew Honan, whose compliments, how- 
ever, were scarcely less broad or more refined. Neither of the men 
would probably have appeared so offensive to them had they not come 
with the most barefaced intention of winning their affections. Backed 
by old M‘Cormic, the two young men persevered in their attentions 
—or rather, they sat on and talked away at the ladies in spite of the 
very short answers they received. At length Nora, to cut the matter 
short, declared that she had a headache, and Kathleen excused herself 
for leaving the room by saying that she must attend on her sister. 

“ Beg her to get well as fast as she can, Kathleen dear, for my 
young friends have promised to stay to dinner, and it will be a bitter 
disappointment to my nephew if she is absent,” said old M‘Cormic, as 
she was about,to close the door. Unconsciously, Kathleen gave the 
door a harder pull than usual, and it slammed loudly. She heard her 

uardian’s “ whew!” followed by a horse-laugh from his young 
iends. She stopped to hear no more. 
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CHAPTER II. 


INTRODUCES THE YACHTSMEN WHO HAVE FALLEN IN LOVE WITH THE HEIRESSES, 
IN WHICH ALSO ARE NARRATED SOME HIGHLY SCANDALOUS STORIES. 


A rive schooner-yacht lay hove-to off the coast of the romantic 
county of Wicklow. Her owner, Captain Percy Radcliffe, walked the 
deck with a spy-glass, for which he found plenty of employment, in 
his hand. Now and then he turned it towards the entrance of Bally- 
brena Bay, on the shores of which Ballybrena Castle could be distin- 
guished, backed by ranges of mountains rising one beyond the other, 
and becoming misty and indistinct, till the more distant were lost in 
the blue of the clear sky ; now he swept the semicircle of the horizon 
with it to the eastward, and directed it up and down the coast north 
and south. No vessel passing near could easily have escaped his 
scrutiny. After a little time he was joined by another gentleman— 
an old brother-officer, Major Gascoyne, who, being on sick leave, had 
lately joined him for a few weeks’ yachting. Gascoyne had always 
acted the part of the “ Fidus Achates” to the somewhat impetuous and 
eens Percy Radcliffe, and had proved a wise counsellor and 

end. 

“ Well, Percy, any sign of the Flora yet?” he asked. “I thought 
that Manley would have been the first on the ground.” 

“ Not a cutter in sight like her,” answered Captain Radcliffe. “I 
suspect that he has been delayed at Holyhead, where he was to take 
his old messmate, Tom Burton, on board, and he is so good natured a 
fellow, that if anybody else offered to join him he would wait for them. 
However, as he has already that jolly fellow, Harry Cockle, with him, 
he hasn’t room for many more, so that I hope he will join us before 
to-morrow night at furthest. He andI are both equally anxious to 
bring matters with old M‘Cormic to an issue. Neither of us is 
affected by his insolence more than we should be by that of a cab- 
driver who had made an overcharge we might refuse to pay, but for 
the sake of the girls we must act discreetly. I have made up my 
mind to win Noraif I can, and Jack Manley is as determined to marry 
Kathleen, though what the young ladies may have to say to us we 
neither of us know. All we can tell is, that old M‘Cormic has deter- 
mined that if he can prevent us we shall not marry his wards.” 

While Radcliffe was speaking, Gascoyne took the telescope from 
his hands, and pointing it to the north-east, exclaimed, 

“There is a cutter, but whether standing this way or not, I am not 
sure.” 

In a short time Radcliffe pronounced the cutter in sight, and which 
was evidently standing towards them, to be the Flora, an opinion in 
which his master, Mr. Derrick, shared. 

“ And what course do you propose following ?” asked Gascoyne. 

“Stand openly into the bay and anchor off the castle,” answered 
Radcliffe. “ Old M‘Cormie was away when we were off this in our 
— and he only knows me in the character of a soldier officer, as 

e called me, quartered in Dublin, and believes that Manley belongs 
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to the receiving-ship at Kingstown, so that the cs ne of the 
yachts will not excite his suspicions. At the time I speak of, we did 
not bring up in the bay at all, but used to stand in towards dusk, and 

take up our quarters at the inn. Sometimes we met the young ladies 
out fe“ in the evening; sometimes they took a moonlight ride, 
when we managed to join them. Very pleasant and romantic, though 
not quite in accordance with the notions of propriety entertained by 
the generality of English girls. But commend me to a true-hearted, 
simple-minded Irish girl; she does all sorts of extravagant things 
from the very exuberance of her spirits, her innocency all the time 
being her greatest safeguard.” 

“ And were these moonlight rides and evening walks all the oppor- 
tunities you enjoyed of becoming acquainted with these young ladies 
whom you propose to make your wives?” asked Gascoyne, who had 
— strong notions as to the qualifications a man should seek in a 
wife. 

“Oh no, we met them several times in Dublin, where they were 
staying for a short time last winter, not at all according to old 
M‘Cormic’s wishes, I suspect,’ answered Radcliffe. ‘They had of 
course numerous admirers, but Manley and I got the ear of an old 
nurse and duenna of theirs, Honor O’Flaharty, and she helped us 
ahead with the young ladies. She loves and prizes them as the apple 
of her eye, and I firmly believe that she favoured us simply because, 
after all the inquiries she could make, she came to the conclusion that 
we were the most eligible of the candidates who had appeared. Again, 
I believe that if there is a human being she cordially hates and dis- 
trusts it is Dan M‘Cormic, though she wisely conceals her feelings. 
‘She knows the opinion we hold of him, and is on that account more 
favourably disposed towards us.” 

“ But supposing this Mr. M‘Cormic happens to be at Ballybrena, 
how do you propose keeping up a communication with your fair 
friends ?” asked Gascoyne. 

“Nothing more easy,” said Radcliffe. “I happened to have on 
board a copy of Cooper’s novel the ‘ Pilot,’ in which the heroines carry 
on a correspondence with the officers of a man-of-war by means of a 
set of signal-flags. Manley at once proposed that we should lend the 
book to the young ladies, and at the same time present them with a 
copy of Marryat’s signals, being very sure that the suggestion would 
not be thrown away on them. Indeed, if the ladies are willing, as I 
have great hopes they are, I do not apprehend any serious difficulty in 
turning the tables on their old guardian, M‘Cormic. In case of ex- 
tremity, we have made up our minds to run off with the girls; and, 
what do you think—it was Manley’s proposal, not mine—we have kept 
residence at a quiet little place on the Welsh coast, and have, more- 
over, our licenses in our pockets, so that, my dear fellow, we are pre- 
pared for all contingencies.” 

Gascoyne burst into a fit of laughter, and exclaimed, “So you 
brought me down to be your best man. Ha! ha! ha! I cannot say 
that I approve of runaway matches. They are more apt to turn out 
ill than well; but I will not preach to you on the matter. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are certainly exceptional.” 
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“ Yes, of course they are,” exclaimed Radcliffe. “ At all events, I 
hope that we may settle the matter within a few days. There is one 
oint requires delicacy of handling. The ladies have fortunes; so I 
mate from a Dublin acquaintance, Counsellor Lukin, an acute, clever 
lawyer, but he told me that he suspected that M‘Cormic has so tight 
a hold of it that it will be no easy task to get it out of his hands. 
Though neither Manley nor I are influenced in our admiration of the 
young ladies by their fortunes, still it is right that they should have 
their own, and we must do our best to secure their property for them. 
We have determined not to touch it ourselves, and we can make a 
settlement of it on them before we marry, which will be valid as soon 
as they become our wives. Then, if M‘Cormic refuses to give it up, 
” can come down on him with all the force and majesty of the 

“Very good—very good; that is according to my notions,” ob- 
served Major Gascoyne. “I think that a man should always, as far 
as possible, place his wife’s property out of his power to do away with 
it. I have seen so many girls’ fortunes dissipated, and they themselves 
left in penury often & the thoughtlessness or ignorance of their 
husbands. No man knows what he may be tempted to do. Some 
wonderful speculation offers which cannot possibly fail, and, with the 
best intentions, he invests the whole of his wife’s money in it, fully 
believing that he has done a very wise thing, and will be enabled to 
add greatly to their comfort and convenience. Some day the bubble 
bursts, and he has to put down his carriage and give up his house and 
servants and go into lodgings, and when he dies, it is found that he 
has left nothing for her support. Or in another instance, maybe the 
gentleman sells out first one hundred, and then another, and then two 
or three, always intending to replace the amount by economising at a 
more convenient time, which never comes, or by getting money some- 
how or other ; but as he never gets it, the poor wife has to endure all 
the pangs and miseries of poverty caused by the very person among all 
mankind whose duty it was to protect her from it. But hurrah! here 
comes a breeze. We shall have the Flora up to us soon. I am be- 
ginning to take an interest in your romance, and have a great wish to 
see your inamoratas.” 

A few hours after this, a bright moon enabled the two yachts to run 
into Ballybrena Bay and to take up a berth off the castle. Captain 
Radcliffe and his friend Gascoyne went on board the Flora, where 
they found Manley with his old messmate, Tom Burton, and Harry 
Cockle, as they had expected, and, in addition, no less a person than 
Counsellor Lukin. He shook hands warmly with Radcliffe. 

“Glad to meet you again; have often thought of you,” said the 
counsellor. ‘“ Was about to cross from Holyhead when I fell in with 
Manley ; took the opportunity of coming here in the Flora; for, to 
say the truth, I rather wish to look after Master M‘Cormic myself, for 
it’s just possible that I may find out a thing or two about him which 
may be of use to our friends.” 

Supper was announced—a remarkably pleasant meal on board a 
well-arranged yacht—indeed, it would be difficult to say what meals 
are not pleasant; the sea air gives a healthy appetite, and the agree- 
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able oie of congenial spirits sharpens wits. A man soon shows 
what is in him on board a yacht, and a sensible yachtsman will never 
allow an ill-tempered fellow or a blockhead to step on board his vessel, 
or if he finds him there, will land him as soon as possible. Before 
going below, Manley and Radcliffe thoroughly reconnoitred the castle. 

anley had, he said, arranged that, should M‘Cormic be away, two 
lights were to be shown one above another at the window of the ladies’ 
boudoir ; if he was there, one light was to be shown for a minute, and 
then to be withdrawn for half that time and again shown, but if they 
considered that his suspicions were aroused, and their landing would 
lead to no satisfactory result, no light was to be exhibited. They looked 
in vain for a light at the spot where they hoped to see it, and at length, 
leaving directions to be called should a light appear, they went below. 
The table was amply spread with luxuries and delicacies of all sorts, 
with sparkling wines of various descriptions to suit all tastes. 

“Faith! you nautical gentlemen understand good living as well as 
any class of men I know—aldermen, gentlemen of the long robe, or 
friars of old,” observed the counsellor, filling up his glass to the brim. 
“ Here’s to your very good healths, and success in love and matri- 
mony.” 

“The same to you, counsellor, unless you happen to have a wife 
already,” said Harry Cockle, taking upon himself to reply. “‘ You were 
remarking that yachting men understand good living, and I agree with 
you that they understand it, and need it also; for you must remember 
all is not gold that glitters, and that they have ups and downs like 
other people, and reverses sometimes.” 

“Yes, indeed, yachtsmen manage occasionally to get cast away, like 
others who tempt the stormy ocean,” observed Tom Burton. ‘“ You 
all probably, last year, heard of the loss of the Diana, Sir Paul Pender- 
grast’s new brig yacht; all his own fault, to be sure. The old gentle- 
man, who is blessed with five daughters, all just married, however, took 
it into his head that he could navigate his vessel himself from Gibraltar. 
He was accompanied by Jack Leeson, in the Lady of Lyons, whose 
master, as ill luck would have it, fell sick, so Jack trusted to Sir Paul. 
The baronet, however, got out of his reckoning, and both vessels ran 
on a rocky islet in the northern end of the Bay of Biscay and went to 
pieces. It was a great pity, for both were fine new vessels. Besides, 
though no lives were lost, the party were well-nigh starving, for there 
were no inhabitants on the island, nor a shrub nor blade of grass, and 
scarcely any clothes were saved, so that the ladies had to rig out in 
canvas trousers and jackets. It was beyond a joke, I should think ; 
but the Pendergrasts were spirited girls, and when, after a sojourn of 
two or three weeks, they were taken off by some other yachts, they 
were none the worse for their adventure.” 

“Oh, that is only the beginning of the story,” observed Harry 
Cockle. “Do let me tell the remainder. I had it from Dick Thistle- 
well, a barrister, a friend of mine, who vouches for its authenticity. 
He was at a pic-nic last year with the Pendergrasts, at Alum Bay, in 
the Isle of Wight, and met the persons who play a prominent part in 
the drama. Among the guests was a man I remember at Oxford, 
now the Rey. Augustine Chasuble, and another clergyman, the Rey. 
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8. Onyphrius Albe, and a certain Mr. Noodle Mopus, a young gen- 
tleman of fortune, and a humble admirer of the former. It appears 
that the three well-matched worthies agreed to make a tour together 
—that is to say, the Rev. Augustine Chasuble’s health required re- 
cruiting, and, as he considered it dignified to have a clerical attendant, 
he had selected the Rev. S. Onyphrius Albe for that office, while 
Noodle Mopus found the necessary funds, and acted Boswell to 
Chasuble’s Johnson. The three worthies are, together, tolerably well 
developed specimens of the teaching of the Tracts of the Times, and 
especially of Tract 90. They naturally, therefore, wished to visit a 
country where what they call the Catholic faith is held in all its 
dy and where the delicious fruits it produces can be fully seen. 

here were certain objections to their going to Rome, so they re- 
solved on visiting Spain, the soundest Catholic country in the world, 
and certainly unsurpassed in its revolutions, assassinations, murders, 
and profligacy. They made their tour, visiting all the shrines, and 
churches, and other places noted for their sanctity. St. Jago de 
Compostella had not been forgotten. They had reached St. Sebastian, 
and were on their way to Passagos, on the frontier, when they heard 
of a newly-found image of the Virgin, which was said to work all sorts 
of wonders. On no account would they leave Spain without visiting 
the shrine. It was in a village on the sea-coast. On their arrival at 
the fortunate village they heard that a certain priest had, while walk- 
ing on the sands meditating on the latest dogma of the Catholic 
Church, of the truth of which he had been in some doubt, seen the 
Virgin, or rather her representative figure, riding on the back of a 
dolphin, and stretching out her arms towards him. This, of course, 
put to flight all his doubts. He rushed into the ocean and brought 
safely to land a beautiful image of the Madonna, standing on a 
crescent moon, with a tulip in her hand. Delighted with his prize, he 
hurried through the village to announce his good fortune, and, having 
a summer-house in his garden near the road, in which he was wont to 
sit and chat with the passers-by, especially if they happened to be 
buxom lasses, of whom the jovial priest was a warm admirer, he at 
once converted it into a shrine for his newly-found image—a high 
table and a stool on the top of it, covered with some embroidered 
hangings borrowed from the neighbouring church, an ample supply of 
pots of flowers, and some candlesticks—the front plated, the rear ones 
of tin—made his shrine complete. Then, habited in his robes, with 
his money-box in his hand, he stood ready to receive the contributions 
of the faithful. The undertaking was successful; coin flowed into 
the priest’s money-box, and he would soon have been enabled to build 
a church or endow a monastery, when envy put a stop to his proceed- 
ings. Another shrine of a similar character had existed for many 
years in that neighbourhood, to which the new one became a powerful 
rival. The owners of the ancient institution, fearing a diminution of 
their revenues, applied both to the civil governor and to the bishop 
for protection, and the proprietor of the lately established shrine was 
ordered to close his shop. At that juncture three English milords 
appeared to gaze with gaping mouths and open eyes at the wonderful 
image. Reverently they bowed before it, exhibiting far more respect 
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and devotion than had even the most ignorant of the Spanish peasants. 
The happy thought occurred to the priest that he would endeavour to 
dispose of his prize to these pious foreigners. He approached the 
subject carefully. The Rev. Augustine Chasuble could scarcely be- 
lieve his senses when he found that he might himself become pos- 
sessed of the wonderful image, to set up in the church of which he was 
the fortunate priest. His Spanish brother quickly took the measure 
of the man with whom he had to deal, and, adding legend upon legend, 
raised his price. Noodle Mopus found the funds, and the wonderful 
image was secured. If they had done nothing else, they had at all 
events secured an image to assist them in making known and exempli- 
fying to the minds of the vulgar the mysteries and beauties of the 
atholic faith. Their prize was carefully placed in a box. The 
reached England. It was necessary to examine the chest over which 
they kept such careful watch at the Custom House. Thistlewell 
happened to be there when the figure was unpacked. The custom- 
house officer took it out of the box and set it up on its feet. Directly 
he did so, Thistlewell recognised his old friend, the figure-head of the 
Diana, which he had especially remarked on the day she was launched. 
The sculptor had intended to represent the great Goddess Diana of the 
Ephesians, with her crescent moon and the tulip, sacred to her, in her 
hand. It is not surprising that the poor Spanish peasant should not 
have discovered the imposition of the cunning old priest; but it is 
remarkable that three Oxford graduates—for Mopus, goose as he is, 
took his degree—should have been so taken in.” 

“ As to that, there is no folly or amount of credulity of which these 
twisted-minded gentlemen are not capable,” observed Counsellor 
Lukin, with an expression of contempt. “The other day, a youth, 
not a mere boy, told me that he supposed heaven was something like 
a large flower-show, in which people walked about in eucharistic 
garments chanting verses out of hymns, ancient and modern, swinging 
censers, and flourishing banners. I asked him where he had got the 
notion, and he assured me that his priest—save the mark !—had 
described it to him, and told him that that was the reason it was so 
necessary to introduce all those sort of things into churches, that 
people might learn all about heaven, and wish to go there.” 

** I can corroborate all you say, counsellor,” observed Harry Cockle. 
“These fellows, too, twist and distort Scripture with the ingenuity of 
 pevapees Jesuits, to suit their purpose. The silly laymen and women 

can excuse; but these priests, as they call themselves, these clergy- 
men, should forthwith be sent about their business, and not allowed, 
under the guise of Protestant ministers, to instruct people in all the 
worst errors of Rome.” 

“ Two lights, one above another, in a window at the south-east end 
of the castle, sir,’ said Ned Long, the captain of the Flora, as he 
made his appearance, hat in hand, at the door of the cabin. 

_ “Thank you, Long. Man the gig at once,” said Manley, rising from 
his seat. “ You will excuse us, gentlemen, for a short time. Radcliffe 
and I are anxious to ascertain how the coast lies, and, as we cannot 
hope for a long interview with the ladies, we shall be back shortly.” 
The Flora’s gig was soon gliding rapidly through the water to- 
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wards Ballybrena Castle, with Captain Radcliffe and Manley on board. 
The moon shone brightly on the water of the bay, just rippled over 
with the remainder of the breeze which had brought the two vessels 
into the harbour. The walls of the old castle stood up against the 
sky, all modern innovations and architectural incongruities no longer 
perceptible, while beyond it were seen the outline of the woods and 
ranges of picturesque mountains, which formed the back of the land- 
scape. The boat soon reached the beach at some distance from the 
regular landing-place, and the two yachtsmen eagerly leaped on shore. 
They looked eagerly about. It was a question whether Nora and 
Kathleen would venture down to meet them. They hoped so, for 
they could scarcely themselves venture up to the castle, lest Mr. 
M‘Cormic should be informed of their arrival. However, they soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing two female figures coming from the 
direction of the castle towards the beach. 

“That must be Kathleen, by her graceful figure,” said Manley. 

“ The other must be Nora, by her active step,” observed Radcliffe. 

The gentlemen hurried on. They were not mistaken. Nora was 
the first to speak. 

“We have come to meet you, that we might assure you of our an- 
noyance and regret at the way you were treated by Mr. M‘Cormic 
when you last came to the castle. You will believe that he spoke as 
he did in direct opposition to our wishes.” 

“Oh! we would have done anything rather than have you so 
treated,” put in Kathleen. 

The gentlemen thanked them for their kind feelings. 

“Yes, you'll find that we Irish have warm hearts, Mr. Manley, in 

ite of what other faults we may possess,” whispered Kathleen. 

“ And the English faithful and true ones,” said the sailor. “ If you 
would take mine into your keeping, you would find it so.” And he 
took her hand, and pressed it warmly. 

“ Exchange is no robbery, and I am no thief,” she answered, not 
withdrawing her hand. “If you wish to give me yours, there’s mine 
in return.” 

What Lieutenant Manley said to this it matters little, but cer- 
tain it is that he took her in his arms, and pressed her unresistingly 
to the heart which she had so frankly accepted. The example was 
contagious, for Radcliffe and Nora seemed to have come as speedily 
to an equally satisfactory understanding. Some time was spent in 
very pleasant exchange of sentiments Pees the young couples. 
The yachtsmen learned that old M‘Cormic had only that evening been 
suddenly summoned away—where, the ladies could not tell—but that 
as soon as he had gone they had made the signal agreed on. Natu- 
rally, as they sat on the rocks, enjoying the moonlight on the water, 
time flew by far more rapidly than they supposed. They might have 
remained longer, in spite of the impatience of the gig’s crew, who 
wanted to get their supper, and who employed the interval in specu- 
lating on the cause which took their young master and his friend on 
shore, but, as they were in the middle of a very interesting conversa- 
tion, footsteps were heard approaching. Manley, not to be taken by 
surprise, looked out beyond the _ 4 when he observed a female 
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figure hurrying towards them. The woman came on still faster when 
she saw him. 

“Tt is our old nurse, and now our most sage and careful duenna, 
Honor O’Flaharty,” said Nora, also looking out beyond the rock. 
“T am afraid that something is amiss to make her hurry out after 

“Oh! Nora, Kathleen, dears, come away—come away!” she ex- 
claimed, when she came up to them. “Old M‘Cormic has come back 


with two or three ill-looking boys in his company, and maybe if he | 


found that: you were out he might be doing or saying something un- 
pleasant.” 

“ We'll go with you, dear Honor; and thank you for the warning,” 
said Nora. “And, nurse, let us introduce our future husbands to 

ou.” 
sh You have won jewels, let me tell you, gentlemen, and prize them 
and cherish them as such, and, if you do, may an old woman’s bless- 
ing ever rest on you and yours!” said Nurse O’Flaharty, as the young 
men shook her cordially by the hand. 

They accompanied her and her charges a short distance towards the 
castle, when she forbade them to go farther lest they might be seen by 
any of the inmates. Lingering till they thought that the ladies were 
safe within the castle, the yachtsmen at length returned on board. 
The mild carouse on board the Flora was over, and though their re- 
turn roused up their guests, who were eager to know what had 
occurred, the latter very soon retired to their respective berths. 


CHAPTER III. 


TWO FRESH PRETENDERS TO THE HANDS OF THE HEIRESSES INTRODUCED, AND THE 
MODE DESCRIBED BY WHICH THEY HOPED TO GAIN THEIR OBJECT. 


Tue reception those two worthy gentlemen, Mr. Matthew Honan 
and Mr. Patrick Veitch, had met with from the Miss O’ Hallorans, had 
not been, on the whole, they could not help confessing to themselves, 
particularly encouraging. Still, backed by so a an ally as Mr. 
M‘Cormic, they resolved to persevere. The ladies had appeared at 
dinner, but had treated them with the most scornful indifference 
during the meal, and when addressed replying in the most laconic 
manner. The two suitors took this treatment in a very different 
way. Veitch, like a true ruffian as he was, swore with many a 
fierce oath that he would be revenged on Kate O’Halloran if she 
continued in this style to receive his advances. He knew who 
would assist him, and in spite of all her pride Kathleen should be his, 
and with thanks, too, into the bargain. Matthew Honan merely smiled 
and rubbed his hands, and said that he hoped time and gentle per- 
suasion would change Miss Nora’s sentiments; though when Veitch 
talked of carrying them off, and making them marry whether they 
would or not, he merely smiled more blandly, and said that he should 
have no objection, but would prefer leaving the management of the 
affair in his companion’s hands. 

“The first person to consult is Mother Calliday. You know her, 
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Honan, she’s a wise woman, and is certain to give good advice,” said 
Veitch. “Then I'll just give Father M‘Cormic a hint, and though 
he wouldn’t like to be brought in before the matter is undertaken, he 
would have no objection to make things all straight afterwards for the 
girls’ sake and ours, you see.” 

This conversation took place as the two worthies were returning on 
horseback after their dinner at the castle to a farm some six miles off, 
of which Mr. Veitch was the nominal owner, it being, however, the 

roperty of Mr. Dan M‘Cormic. Not far off dwelt the Rev. Peter 

‘Cormic—or Father M‘Cormic, as he was more familiarly called— 
the parish priest of the village. As long as Pat Veitch could remember, 
Father M‘Cormic had taken a warm interest in his proceedings, had 
taught him to read, had sent him to school, and had started him in 
life—indeed, people did insinuate that there was a strong resemblance 
between the two. Arrived at the farm, they passed some hours in 
discussing their plans and in drinking whisky-and-water. Veitch 
proposed visiting Mother Calliday the first thing in the morning, for 
it was then too late to enable him to find his way up to her abode in 
the mountains. Honan declined accompanying him, alleging that as 
he had resolved to follow his example whatever that might be, the 
visit of one was quite sufficient for their purpose, and less likely to 
excite observation. The next morning, by daybreak, Pat Veitch took 
his way on horseback up the mountain towards the abode of the pro- 
phetess. The exterior was like any other ordinary Irish hut; the 
interior, however, was very different. There was a decent-looking 
bed, a table, an arm-chair, a chest of drawers, and several other pieces 
of furniture at one end of the hut, near the fireplace, while the rest 
of the space was occupied by a curiously heterogeneous collection of 
articles—stuffed beasts, and fish, and birds, and there were some huge 
volumes, and a globe, and some astronomical and other scientific in- 
struments, and some curious pictures, and maps, and diagrams— 
articles, however, which a very cursory inspection showed were in- 
tended rather to astonish the ignorant than for any actual use. The 
occupant, a tall, dark, sallow woman, whose age it would have been 
difficult to determine, though certainly she was far from old. Her long 
black hair hung over her shoulders, a band of red cloth bound round 
her brow preventing it from falling over her eyes, a dark serge gown, 
reaching from her neck to the ground, and secured round her waist 
by a leathern belt, was her only outer garment. Early as it was, she 
was found standing at the door of her hut as her visitor rode up. 

“ And what brings you here at this time of the morning, Patrick 
Veitch ? Is it money ye want, or advice, or do ye bring a message 
from his reverence, Father Peter M‘Cormic ?”’ she asked, in a sarcastic 
tone. 

“T neither come for money, nor do I bring a message from any 
one, mother, but it’s counsel and advice I want, and your help to gain 
a rich and handsome wife,” answered young Veitch. “ You'll not 
refuse me in this matter ?” 

“Come in, then, and lej me have time to consult the spirits you 
know of, who attend when I call them. It’s they will give you the 
advice you want, not I,” answered the prophetess. 
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“T’ll go in, mother, as soon as I have tied up my horse, and I'll 
sit down, but don’t be after talking to me of familiar spirits, and such- 
like blarney. I know you to be a wise woman, and to have my inte- 
rests at heart, and I want you to tell me how I can best make Kath- 
leen O’Halloran my wife and get possession of her property,” said 
Veitch, as, having fastened his horse to a post, he entered the hut, 
and flung himself into the arm-chair. The woman looked at him 
with a curious expression of admiration if not of affection. 

“You're a bold lad, and I’ll serve you if I can,” she answered. “ It 
will be no fault of mine if Kathleen O’Halloran is not your wife 
before a week is over; and mind you, Patrick Veitch, Father 
M‘Cormic is to perform the ceremony. Tell him it’s my will—I bind 
him to it.” 

“That I will, mother, sure enough,” answered Veitch. “ But the 
bird is first to be trapped. How is that to be done ?” 

“ With your daring and Mat Honan’s cunning there can be no 
difficulty,” answered Mother Calliday. “Have a couple of strong, 
fresh horses in readiness, entice them out of the castle, then up with 
them before you, throw cloaks over their heads, and away with them 
here or to some other place we will fix on, and then and there Father 
M‘Cormic may be—will be, welcomed by all parties. As you, too, 
are Catholics, you see, it will be all right, and the girls can have their 
own Protestant weddings in public afterwards.” 

Many other plans were discussed, and details were entered into by 
the pretended prophetess and the young man, till the latter declared 
that he must be gone to fulfil some engagements he had made for the 
day. The woman watched him as he rode down the hill, muttering 
to herself, 

“Tt will be truly pleasant to see a daughter of Frank O’ Halloran, 
he who so proudly scorned my love, wed with the son of Mona Veitch 
and the priest M‘Cormic. Patrick little dreams all this time that I 
am his mother. It is as well that he should not at present. I may find 
a fitting time for telling him, though. I think, too, if Frank O’Hal- 
loran were to rise from his grave he would be little less pleased to 
_ see his other daughter, the proud Nora, wedded to a sneaking hypo- 

crite like Mat Honan, th his property in the clutches of Dan 
M‘Cormic. Ha! ha! ha! there is little doubt that I at length shall 
obtain the revenge I have longed for. What will the sweet Miss 
Kathleen say when she has to call me mother? It’s a dangerous 
thing to scorn the love of a strong-willed woman.” 


With such-like pleasant reflections, Mother Calliday—or rather 
Mona Veitch—re-entered her hut. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE HEIRESSES’ GUARDIAN EXHIBITS HIMSELF IN GLOWING COLOURS, AND A NEW 
ADMIRER APPEARS ON THE STAGE. 

Wnuen Mr. Daniel M‘Cormic had been summoned from home on 

the evening on which the Flora and Fauna anchored in Ballybrena 


Bay, it was to meet a gentleman on business of importance—no less, 
VOL. Lx, K 
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indeed, than the sale of the Ballybrena estate. The fact was, that 
M‘Cormie did not feel altogether comfortable with regard to the title 
by which he held it, however regular according to law it might have 
seemed to be. Once out of his possession, there would exist, he 
thought, a smaller chance of its being disputed, and, at all events, he 
should hold a guid pro quo inthe shape of hard cash, of which it would 
be no easy matter to dispossess him, he felt. 

The proposed purchaser was a certain yachting baronet, Sir Michael 
Molloy, who had succeeded unexpectedly to the title and a large 
amount of funded property, some of which he was anxious to invest in 
land. Hearing that there were ladies at the castle, he had refrained 
going on there for fear of intruding on them, he said, and had accord- 
ingly sent the message which had brought Mr. M‘Cormic to him. The 
preliminaries of the sale were soon settled, and as the baronet was 
assured that the young ladies would be most happy to see him, he 
agreed to accompany M‘Cormic to the castle instead of remaining by 
himself at the inn. Dan understood the art of entertaining his guests 
as well as any Irish gentleman of the old school. A substantial supper 
-was quickly spread, with an abundance of wine, and the young ladies, 
warned by Honor O’Flaharty, returned in time to do the honours of 
it, little dreaming of the plot prepared by their conscientious guardian 
to turn them out of their home. Sir Michael, though a middle-aged 
gentleman, was a bachelor, and a warm admirer of female beauty. 
Middle-aged gentlemen are apt to prefer the youngest wives they can 
find. Sir Michael was no exception to the rule, and before the even- 
ing was over he had determined to ask Kathleen O’Halloran to marry 
him, and to remain possessor of the castle of her ancestors. He had 
not the slightest doubt of his suecess, and this gave a complacency to 
his manner and a readiness to agree to the terms proposed by Dan 
M‘Cormie, which was highly satisfactory to that worthy gentleman. 
He awoke early, and, on looking forth from his window, was somewhat 
surprised to find two yachts, a cutter, and schooner anchored in the 
bay ; still more so when he saw a variety of flags hoisted up and down 
to the masthead of the cutter. It was clear that they were signalising 
to some one on shore, but to whom was the question. 

Sir Michael knew enough of the matter to discover that the signals 
were answered, but on that side of the house he could see no flagstaff 
with which the conversation could have been carried on. He dressed 
as soon as he could, intending to take a turn round the property before 
breakfast. He walked on for some time, well pleased with all he saw, 
till his eye fell on a boat coming from the yachts towards the shore. 
At the same time there emerged from the castle two females, who 
were, he had little doubt, the Miss O’Hallorans. After walking for 
some distance to the south, now lost to sight, now again in view, they 
went down to the beach to the spot towards which the boat was steer- 
ing. Curious as he was to ascertain who the parties were, he could 
not get nearer without running a considerable risk of being seen. Had 
he known the locality better, he would have had little difficulty in 
getting close up to the place without being observed, but, as it was, 
he managed to lose the road and to get into a wooded valley, where he 
could see nothing, and by the time he got back to the castle he saw 
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the yachts under weigh, standing out of the bay. He half expected 
not to see the Miss O’Hallorans at breakfast, but they came in look- 
ing bright and smiling, and spoke quite openly of having enjoyed a de- 
lightful walk by the sea in the fresh air of the morning. It was not 
till he was alone with M‘Cormiec, after breakfast, that he mentioned 
the visit of the boats to the shore. 

As it happened, rumours had been brought to that gentleman of 
Fenian meetings in the neighbourhood, and as he very well knew that 
he should be a loser if they succeeded, he was nervously anxious on the 
subject. In every gentleman stranger he saw a Fenian officer in disguise, 
in every working man out of employment a private. He had heard of 
the appearance of these yachts before in the harbour; he had seen 
them leaving it that morning, and not suspecting tlie true cause of 
their coming, he took it into his head that they were vessels employed 
by the Fenians, and expressed his opinion to Sir Michael. The 
baronet eagerly jumped at the idea. He was one of those persons who 
delight in finding mare’s-nests. 

“ Just it, M‘Cormic; shouldn’t be at all surprised. They must be 
put down,” he answered. “I'll be back in Dublin and give notice to 
the government. It will be a grand thing if I was to capture them 
myself. I’ll be after them in the Phenix. Ship a couple or four 
guns, maybe, and a dozen or twenty fresh hands, and I should be sure 
to capture them. I should be rendering good service to the govern- 
a. and may be rewarded with a peerage—eh! I'll do it—T’ll 

o it!” 

With this resolution, in which he was warmly encouraged by 
M‘Cormie, the baronet hurried back to Dublin. 

Dan M‘Cormic was rather glad to get rid of him. The sale of the 
estate he considered as secure, but he was rather puzzled to know how 
to manage in respect to his very evident admiration of Kathleen. He 
had promised her to his unacknowledged nephew, Patrick Veitch, as a 
recompense for certain important services rendered by that gentleman, 
and the said Mr. Patrick Veitch was not a person he would willingly 
offend, though, at the same time, he might possibly have had it in his 
power to hang him, or rather, to get him transported for life ; yet, on 
the other hand, such a proceeding would have been distasteful to his 
brother, the Rev. Peter M‘Cormie, the said Patrick’s father. 

Still, as he could not help acknowledging that Sir Michael, although 
a goose, was the best match by a very long way for the poor girl, if it 
did not militate against his own interests, he should prefer forwarding 
it by his influence. He determined, therefore, to keep Sir Michael in 
play as long as he could, in the hopes that something would turn up 
to enable him to get rid of his promise to young Veitch. He little 
suspected that, while he was plotting so cleverly, an enemy had taken 
up his quarters close to him who would most probably bring to naught 
all his schemes, and that the quiet-looking stranger who was living at 
the village inn was no other than the famous Counsellor Lukin, a man 
whom he had especially to dread. In the mean time, the baronet 
hurried back to Dublin, big with the possession of the important in- 
formation he had obtained. Should he immediately give it to the naval 
commanding officer on the station? If he did, he should lose the 
K2 
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credit of successfully carrying out the enterprise as he proposed. 
The Phenix was a fine schooner, with a harum-scarum, though 
cleverish fellow, Timothy Ryan, who had formerly been a master’s 
mate in the navy, as master. He had managed, for some of his ultra- 
eccentricities, to get. dismissed the service, though no stain as to his 
moral character was attached to him. When Tim Ryan heard the 
account of the Fenians hovering on the coast, and about to make a 
descent on some parts of the country, though he did not believe it, as 
he thought some fun might be got out of it, he resolved to humour 
his master. 

“ No time to be lost, Captain Ryan,” said Sir Michael, as he 
walked up and down the deck of his vessel in Kingstown Harbour. 
“Ship a dozen stout fellows, or twenty if you like—the more com- 
plete daredevils the better—and the guns as heavy as we can carry ; 
four twelve-pounder carronades, or long nines, eh ?—two of each, 
perhaps—and don’t forget plenty of powder and shot and arms for 
the men, cutlasses and pistols and muskets; we can exercise them as 
we go down.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir Michael,” answered Tim Ryan, chuckling. “TI sup- 
pose that we shall be acting legally, and have full right to capture the 
vessels if we find that they are armed, or landing armed men to oppose 
the authority of her Majesty the Queen ?” 

“ Of course—of course. I have ascertained all that. The country 
is in a state of siege, you see. The Habeas Corpus Act is suspended ; 
that means, I take it, that if we catch a rogue we may hang him, so of 
course we have the right to capture these fellows, though, for my part, 
I shall be happy to let alone the hanging.” 

“ Of course—of course, Sir Michael. I see that your reasoning is 
most complete and clear, and I have no further hesitation about the 
matter,” observed Tim Ryan. “ However, if it is possible, it may be 
as well to ascertain first the whereabouts of these gentlemen. It is 
not likely that they will remain long where you saw them.” 

“ Not so sure of that,” answered Sir Michael. “ It is an unguarded 
bay, and a convenient place for landing. However, to make sure, I 
will run down again to Ballybrena, and learn more about the matter.” 

Sir Michael was glad of an excuse for paying another visit to the 
fair Kathleen. He thought that he had made some way with her, 
and he hoped to make more with a further acquaintance. Mr. Dan 
M‘Cormic was anything but pleased to see him, but prudently con- 
cealed his annoyance, while the young ladies, considering bis title and 
fortune, treated him with wonderful indifference. They were polite 
and hospitable, and did the honours of the house properly, but no 
more. Still his admiration for Kathleen increased more and more, 
and he determined to make his proposals on the first favourable 
opportunity. 

The inquiries he instituted with regard to the strange vessels which 
had appeared in the harbour greatly increased his suspicions as to 
their character. They had several times been seen off the coast, each 
time making signals, and once had re-entered the bay, and brought up 
for a few hours. A suspicious person had also landed from one of 
them, though he had pretended to have come by the train, and he had 
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been very busy in making inquiries of all sorts in the neighbourhood. 
Altogether, it seemed probable that Sir Michael’s mare’s-nest would 
really have some eggs in it. With the information he had collected 
he hurried back to Kingstown, and went on board his yacht, which 
her master had got nearly ready for the proposed enterprise. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SUITORS’ PLOTS AND TREACHERY. THE HEIRESSES UNDERTAKE A RASH EXPE- 
DITION, AND FIND THEMSELVES IN A FEARFUL PREDICAMENT. 


Oruners besides Sir Michael Molloy entertained the idea that the 
two vessels which had been of late hovering off the coast belonged to 
the Fenian brotherhood. Among those who did so were Mr. Mat 
Honan and Pat Veitch. Although neither honour nor patriotism 
would have stood in their way, they were both too cunning and cau- 
tious to connect themselves with that fraternity of knaves and igno- 
rant fools. Several attempts had been made to win over Veitch, but 
he had always managed to slip out of the trap laid for him. Im- 
pressed with this idea of the character of the strangers, he set to work 
to discover what he could about them, that he might be able to betray 
them to the government, and gain some credit, if not a more substan- 
tial reward. He endeavoured to ingratiate himself with those he 
knew to be Fenians, that he might gain from them the information 
he wished for. Though he obtained nothing from them, he learned 
more than he had expected—namely, that the supposed Fenian officers 
were keeping up a communication with the ladies at Ballybrena 
Castle. Several times a boat had come on shore directly after dusk, 
and the ladies had been observed going down to that part of the 
beach. They had remained there till the boat had once more pulled 
out to sea. This information greatly aroused the jealousy of Pat 
Veitch, though he still remained under the impression that the 
strangers were Fenians. It made him resolve no longer to delay 
putting into execution his scheme of carrying off Nora and Kathleen 
O’ Halloran, and then of giving information to the government, under 
the belief that the so doing would be placed to his credit against any 
blame which might attach to him in the execution of his first project. 
He therefore immediately summoned Mat Honan, and begged Father 
M‘Cormic to be in readiness to unite them to their intended brides. 
The chief difficulty they conceived to be overcome was the first step 
in their proceeding—how to entice their victims beyond the protec- 
tion of their house. The poor girls once in their power, all the rest 
appeared easy. Honan and Veitch sat eagerly discussing the matter 
over their whisky-toddy and cigars. If they sent a messenger, saying 
that some one in distress wished to see them, they would probably 
come accompanied by Honor O’Flaharty, or by some of the servants. 

“Say that some of the gentlemen from the strange vessels wish to 
see them,” suggested Veitch. ; 

“They might cross-question the messenger, and suspect some trick,” 
observed Honan. 

“If we were to invite them to come out and take a walk in the 
evening, sure they wouldn’t refuse,” said Veitch. 
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“Indeed would they,” answered Honan. “ No, no; if we can’t 
hit on some better plan than that, we must just give up the matter and 
lose our wives.” 

However, neither of the worthies were men likely to abandon thus 
easily a plan which must prove, if successful, so beneficial to them- 
selves. ‘The two Miss O’Hallorans were seated in their boudoir look- 
ing out for the appearance of the yachts which they had expected in 
that evening; but not a breath of air disturbed the calm surface of 
the bay, and it was very evident that, unless a breeze should spring 
up, the vessels could not come in at the time they hoped to see them. 
Still, very naturally, one after the other jumped up to look through 
the telescope, in the hopes of discovering the vessels themselves, or 
some sign of a breeze in the offing. The sea, however, remained very 
calm, and shining, and beautiful, but very unsatisfactory. Those who 
live on that coast lose the spectacle of the sun descending on a clear 
evening, like a vast globe of liquid fire, into this ocean bed, and spread- 
ing a refulgence over one-half of the concave sky. The young ladies 
watched and watched, till the shades of night crept slowly upward, 
about to shroud the world underneath their dark canopy. Again 
and again they went to the telescope. 

“ Yes, ves, there is a white sail in the horizon!” cried Kathleen. 
“T see it clearly, though if I had not been looking for it I should 
have thought it but the wing of some sea-fowl wending its way home- 
ward. And there is another—the schooner and cutter, depend on it.” 

Nora placed her eye to the glass, and agreed with her sister that 
the tiny white specks she saw must be the topsails of the yacht, with 
the last gleams of day reflected on them; but the increasing darkness 
soon shut them out from their sight. Though it had become too dark 
to work or read, they were still lingering at the window, when a 
servant entered to say that a lad had called desiring particularly to 
see them, and that he would give his message to no one else. The 
servant said that he was a decent sort of lad; they desired that he 
might be sent up to them. A nice intelligent-looking boy, of about 
thirteen, far from meanly dressed, soon presented himself. He looked 
cautiously around to ascertain that no one was listening, and then in 
a low voice, putting up his fingers to his mouth, said, “ It’s myself has 
been sent to tell you something which it’s right you should know, and 
it’s just this: I am, please your ladyships, the son of the landlord of 
the O’Kelly Arms, down at Kilrun—sure you know the place well 
enough. Last night—yes, it was—a lady came to our house—a real 
beautiful lady—and she said she was coming on here; but she was 
took ill all of a sudden, and she has been getting worse and worse ever 
since. We make out that she is the wife of a gentleman—or, maybe, 
that’s not quite it; but he has a fine big yacht, and has been coming 
here pretty often lately, unbeknown to Mr. Dan M‘Cormic, your 
ladyships’ guardian, and she thinks he wants to marry one of you, 
and she, do you see, wishes to warn you against him. So I was to 
ask you to come away and see her as fast as you can on horseback, or 
on foot, and I will show you the way, for I am thinking that you’!] not 
find it otherwise.” 


This message was delivered with so perfect an air of sincerity, that 
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the Miss O’Hallorans had no reason to doubt the truth of what he 
had said. They asked the distance of the O’ Kelly Arms, for it was an 
inn which they did not recollect. The boy replied that it was not 
three miles off; but as Irish miles are of a very uncertain length, it 
was much farther than they wished to walk, on a dark night especially. 
Although there was no moon, the stars were bright, and they agreed 
that, as there was no difficulty in riding, they would go over and visit 
the poor lady, and ascertain the truth of the story, taking Tim Tagart, 
their groom, as an escort. The boy said that he knew every inch of 
the road, and would easily keep ahead of their horses, if he had a good 
start. He accordingly ran off, saying that he would wait for them 
about a mile and a half off, at a spot where they could leave the high 
road. Honor O’Flaharty tried to dissuade them from going at that 
hour of the evening ; but they promised not to delay, hoping to be 
back in an hour. Had there been a moon, they would have made 
nothing of going twice the distance, as far as the ride was concerned. 
The horses were brought to the door; they were quickly habited and 
followed by Tim; they set off at a fast trot, eager to gain the informa- 
tion the unknown lady had to give. They did not pull rein till they 
reached the spot where the boy had promised to meet them. He 
was there on the watch. 

“This way, my ladies—this way !’’ he cried out, darting down a lane 
to the right. 

At that moment, Tim’s horse, which was close behind them, shied 
right across the road at something he saw in the hedge, and came 
down on his knees. Tim, who was an active fellow, was. up again 
in a moment, and was in the saddle almost as quickly as the animal 
was on his legs. Luckily he was so, for at the same moment a blow 
was aimed at his head with a heavy bludgeon, which he narrowly 
escaped by digging his spurs into his horse’s flanks. Bewildered for 
the moment, he could not tell in which direction his young mistresses 
had gone, but several shrieks, growing fainter and fainter, told him 
too truly that some act of violence was being perpetrated. He was 
going to follow in the direction from whence the shrieks came ; but as 
he was about to turn down the lane, a voice shouted, “ Go that way 
and you’re a dead man !” 

It is not surprising that he should have hesitated to execute his 
first purpose. He did, therefore, the best he could, turned his horse’s 
head, and galloped back as fast as he could to the castle to give notice 
of what had occurred. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE YACHTSMEN, BY A WONDERFUL COINCIDENCE, HEAR OF THE DANGER TO WHICH 
THE HEIRESSES ARE EXPOSED, AND HASTEN TO THEIR RESCUE. 


“ For my part, Radcliffe, I am determined not to allow this state 
of affairs to continue longer,” exclaimed Manley, who had just come 
on board the Fauna, as she and the Flora lay becalmed in the Irish 
Channel in sight of the Wicklow mountains, but dropping down with 
the tide to the southward. “ 1f M‘Cormie will not give his consent, we 
must run the risk of losing any part of their fortunes he can withhold, 
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and if they are willing to go, as they appear to be, carry them off in 
spite of him.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Radcliffe. “I am perfectly ready to run 
the risk of losing any part of the property that old scoundrel can lay 
his gripe on; at the same time that it will be a satisfaction when they 
become our wives to make him disgorge, if we can, and I think you 
and I together, with the help of Counsellor Lukin, may cause him to 
feel very uncomfortable on that score.” | 

“Tam glad you are of my mind. What say you, then—suppose 
they are willing to go away to-night or to-morrow morning, shall we 
clench the matter at once? We should, with a good breeze, get 
across before the end of the canonical hours the next day—eh ?” 
Manley was the last speaker. 

“ With all my heart,” answered Radcliffe. “I am afraid, if we do 
not, that old M‘Cormic will be playing us some trick. However, we 
shall know more about him as soon as we get the counsellor on board 
again. He told me that he should be ready to come off with us the 
next time we put into the bay, so that if we can manage to get into 
ee at a decent hour, I will send up to his inn and bring him on 

oard.” 

Never did yachtsmen more eagerly look out for a breeze than did 
the two owners of the Flora and Fauna. At length they lost patience. 
Though no power they possessed could take their yachts into the bay, 
they might themselves get there before dark. 

“The owners of steam-yachts have some sense. They can never be 
subject to such an annoyance as this,” exclaimed Manley. 

“ Except when short of coals,” observed Radcliffe. 

“ However, let us go in with the gigs,” said Manley. “If we are 
to bring off Lukin, we shall require both of them, and as we do not 
know what tricks old M‘Cormie may be up to, it will be as well if we 
arm our men. Of course we must take care not to infringe the laws; 
but if, as I think it possible, we are attacked, we shall, at all events, 
be able to defend ourselves.” 

The proposed arrangements were quickly made, the gigs were 
manned, the masters received orders to stand in after them as soon as 
the wind would enable them to do so, and the guests were advised to 
make themselves happy as well as they could. Stout arms and 
willing hearts urged the two light gigs through the water at a rapid 
rate. They calculated that they should reach the shore at dusk. One 
messenger was at once to be sent off to Counsellor Lukin, and another 
to Honor O’Flaharty, with a note for the Miss O’Hallorans. If Dan 
M‘Cormic was away, they proposed calling openly at the castle and 
inviting the young ladies to walk out with them; if he was there, it 
would be necessary to proceed with more caution. They reached the 
shore at the exact time they expected, and immediately sent off two of 
the men with the messages. They had not waited long before a female 
figure was seen hurrying down to the boat, and, breathless with 
running, Honor O’Flaharty came up to them, followed closely by Tim 
the groom, mounted, with a couple of led horses. 

“ It’s the young ladies have been treacherously beguiled out of their 
home, and set upon and abducted and carried off, and I know not 
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what!” exclaimed the faithful nurse, almost frantic with grief. “ But 
I know who has done it, as sure as I am a living woman—the two 
nephews of Dan M‘Cormic. Tim knows the way they’ve gone. Even 
now, if you make speed, you may overtake them. Old as I am, I'll 
be after you, if you’ll let some of your men accompany me.” 

No time was lost in asking further questions. Manley and Rad- 
cliffe threw themselves on the horses Tim had brought, and, directing 
four of their men to put themselves under Honor O’Flaharty’s orders, 
told the groom to lead the way. Tim, who was much attached to his 
young mistresses, needed not to be told to put his steed to the utmost 
stretch. The stones flew from their steeds’ hoofs amid flashes of light 
as the three horsemen at full speed galloped along the road. 

“To the right, jintlemen,” cried Tim, suddenly. ‘ And look out . 
for an enemy, for it’s just here I near got a clout on my head, which 
would have finished me if it had hit it.” 

However, the road was not guarded, and the party pressed on. with- 
out interruption. Tim knew the road well, and, following Honor 
O’Fiaharty’s directions, led the way towards Pat Veitch’s farm. She 
had, without a moment’s hesitation, declared that he and Mat Honan 
were the authors of the outrage, instigated, very likely, by Dan 
M‘Cormic himself. 

With feelings more easily conceived than described, the two gentle- 
men dashed on. Not for a moment did the thought of breaking their 
own necks or their horses’ knees stop them as they galloped into the 
darkness—now and then, as the trees overhung the road, literally not 
being able to see beyond their horses’ heads. Tim’s steed, if not Tim 
himself, seemed to know the way, and kept in the middle of the road, 
and they continued to follow at his heels. Tim was evidently a clever 
fellow, and his wits were sharpened by his desire to save his young 
mistresses and to retrieve his own character, which he felt had been 
damaged by his desertion of them. He began to slacken his speed. 

“Hist! hist! he cried. “Sure I hear their horses’ hoofs! Pull 
rein for one blessed moment, jintlemen! I thought so. Now there’s 
« path across the fields to the farm, with one or two hedges maybe, 
but there are gaps in them, and by following it we may get to the farm 
first. Over this way to the left. If we get there first the game is 
ours, for we can be out upon them and knock them over just as they 
think that all is safe.” 

“On, Tim! on, then!” said the gentlemen, in a breath; and in 
another instant they were dashing along across meadows, and through 
standing corn and barley, and over potato-fields, every now and then 
Tim’s voice warning them what they were to expect—now a gap—now 
a ditch—now a stone wall. Sometimes Tim forced his way right 
through a hedge, the hardy steeds, well accustomed to the country and 
to follow where one led, never for an instant hesitating, and always 
alighting on their feet. At length a light appeared ahead. 

“ That’s the house,” said Tim, turning round. “ They’re still on the 
road. Hark! Yes, it’s all right. There are some rows of thick 
bushes close to the gates ; we can take post behind them, and pounce 
out as the villains come by. No time to lose, or they’ll be after hear- 
ing us. This way—this way !” 
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They soon reached the spot Tim had selected for the ambush. It 
well suited their object, as, while the bushes were thick enough to 
conceal the horses in the night, there was nothing to prevent them 
from springing out in an instant into the centre of the road. They 
had scarcely taken their posts, Radcliffe on one side and Manley and 
Tim on the other, and arranged their plan of operations, than the 
sound of horses’ hoofs was heard coming rapidly along over the hard 
road. The gentlemen were to secure the ladies, and Tim was to hit 
away as hard as he could at the heads of the two villains, till he had 
knocked them over. Radcliffe was to give the word to sally forth. 
They had not long to wait. Onward came the ruffians and their 
victims. Nota word was spoken. Radcliffe saw that the young ladies 
were on their own horses. “ Now!” he shouted; and as he sprang 
out, aimed a blow at Mat Honan’s head, which knocked that worthy 
clean off his horse. He then seized Nora’s bridle, which he released 
from the grasp of the fallen villain. Manley at the same moment 
treated Veitch much in the same manner, but the ruffian, quickly re- 
covering himself, aimed a blow, which would have fallen on Kathleen 
had not her horse at that moment sprung aside; while Tim the next 
instant, however, came down on him, as he had been directed, with a 
blow which completely settled him for the moment. The young ladies 
were, their deliverers found, secured to their horses with their arms 
fastened behind them, and, what was still more atrocious, with gags 
in their mouths, so that it had been impossible for them to ery out for 
assistance. Their gratitude to their deliverers, and the way they ex- 
pressed it, may easily be conceived. ‘Though still trembling with the 
alarm and agitation they had gone through, they expressed themselves 
anxious to re-mount their horses and gallop back again as fast as they 
had come. They stated, also, that several men had assisted Honan 
and Veitch in binding them, who would probably, if encountered 
again, attack them. 

“Stop but a minute, jintlemen, till I catch these spalpeens’ 
horses !” cried Tim, as they were about to move on, “or, do ye see, 
they'll be up again and be after doing us some bitter mischief in re- 
venge, unless you’ll just let me kill them outright. The world will be 
well rid of them, to my mind.” 

As the latter part of Tim’s proposal was not quite in accordance 
with the notions of the two gentlemen, they waited till he had caught 
the two horses, and then they once more directed their course towards 
Ballybrena. The young ladies kept up their courage with wonderful 
spirit, though unable to do more than give a very brief account of the 
outrage to which they had been subjected. They had gone about a 
mile, when they came suddenly on a party of men drawn up across 
the road. Tim’s presence of mind did not desert him; guessing who 
they were, he shouted out, 

“ Arrah, now! will ye dare to withstand the Queen’s officers in the 
execution of their duty? Charge, boys, and let them feel the steel.” 

Radcliffe and Manley taking the hint—the one having Nora’s rein, 
the other Kathleen’s—dashed on, followed by Tim and his two led 
horses, and broke through the men before the latter had time to re- 
cover from their surprise. They rallied, however, immediately, and 
pursued in hot haste. At that moment ‘Tim’s led horses, recognising 
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probably the voices of some friends among the men, grew restive, and 
greatly retarded him. He, however, would not let go their reins, and 
would very likely have been overtaken, but, just as his enemies were 
up with him, a shout was heard ahead, and, directly afterwards, several 
men appeared, crying out his name. He at once recognised them as 
the yachtsmen, and, hailing them as friends, he turned with them and 
charged the ruffians, The latter, seeing that nothing was to be gained 
by fighting, took to their heels, and made their escape over the hedges, 
so that, when the yachtsmen came up, none of them were to be found. 
Honor O’Flaharty had come all the way with the yachtsmen, and now 
nearly fainted in the arms of her fair charges. As, however, there was 
no further necessity for speed, she was mounted on one of the horses 
captured by Tim, and the whole party proceeded at a walking pace 
towards Ballybrena. 

What was next to be done, was the question. Radcliffe told Nora, 
and Manley intimated the same to Kathleen, that they had intended 
entreating them to settle the matter forthwith by going across in the 
yachts to a village in Wales, where all arrangements had been made 
for their marriage. 

“ After the service you have rendered us, we have no right, nor 
have we the wish, to deny you any reasonable request you may make,” 
answered Nora. 

os And you think this a reasonable request, dearest ?” asked Rad- 
cliffe. 

“ Undoubtedly, very reasonable indeed,” answered Nora, quickly. 
“The truth is that, although we cannot suppose Mr. M‘Cormic cogni- 
sant of the outrage his nephews have attempted, still we cannot say 
what steps he may take to compel us to conform to his wishes; we 
should be much safer with husbands as our rightful protectors.” 

Kathleen said that Nora had exactly expressed her sentiments. 

Before they entered the castle, Honor O’ Flaharty went in to ascer- 
tain whether or not Mr. M‘Cormic had come back. She soon re- 
turned with the information that he was expected that very evening. 
This decided the question. Honor’s advice was asked, and, fortu- 
nately, she agreed with the young couple, that it was the only safe 
course they could pursue. It is just possible that, had she advised 
them to remain at Ballybrena, they might still have followed their own 
wishes. People are ept to do so under such circumstances. She, 
however, not only advised them to go, but offered to accompany them. 
The seamen remained outside the house to carry off the boxes which 
the ladies and their duenna hurried in to pack up. Never did so syste- 
matic a running away take place, except when once a complaisant 
mamma accompanied her daughter, whom she had never been accus- 
tomed to thwart, and who insisted on running away with a young gen- 
tleman of fortune. It is to be doubted whether the boxes were parti- 
cularly well stowed. They were not very heavy, and Tim and Honor 
managed to get them down-stairs without being observed by the other 
servants. They were thence quickly conveved to the boats. The 
young ladies and Honor followed. Tim would like to have gone also, 
but his love for his horses prevailed over every other consideration. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, “the poor beasts, they’d be after going 
without their hay, and their corn, and their water! No, I'll just stay 
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and be ready to welcome the young mistresses when they come back 
from the marrying. Bad luck to auld M‘Cormic, that he wouldn’t let 
the fun come off here !”” 

On reaching the boats, they found Counsellor Lukin, who had been 
detained packing up his papers, quietly seated in one of them, having 
received their message, and little dreaming of what had taken place. 
On hearing that, in spite of the risk the ladies had run, no harm had 
really occurred, he chuckled greatly. 

“ Well, if you have made up your minds to run away, I’ll not balk 
you,” he whispered in Radcliffe’s ear. ‘“ But, to tell you the truth, 
you might save yourselves the trouble, for I have got my thumb 
sO completely on old Dan, that he’ll not venture to interfere with 

Radcliffe whispered something in return, and the counsellor replied, 
in the same low voice : 

“Oh yes, I can understand your reasons. Save a great deal of 
trouble, and all that sort of thing. Well, well, I was once young 
myself. Nothing like the present moment—ha! ha! ha! I cansym- 
pathise with you.” 

“Shove off!” cried Manley. And the two boats began their swift 
course through the calm waters of the starlit bay. 

The counsellor said he heard the wheels of Dan M‘Cormic’s car- 
riage approaching the castle, and amused himself by speculating on 
the rage and disappointment the old rogue would feel on finding his 
two caged birds flown. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A FENIAN EXPEDITION INTERRUPTED, AND THE ADVENTURES OF THE HEIRESSES AND 
THE YACHTSMEN BROUGHT TO A HAPPY CONCLUSION. 


Ir was considerably past midnight before the boats reached the 
spot where it was expected that the yachts would be found, but they 
were nowhere to be seen. Here was a dilemma for the two yachts- 
men. To have brought the ladies out into the middle of the Irish 
Channel, and to have no vessel to receive them! Every one had been 
so engaged after they got on shore, that nobody had noticed how the 
wind had been since then; the general opinion, however, was, that it 
had been very light, or that a perfect calm had prevailed for most of 
the time, in which case, as the tide had been running during that 
time, the yachts must have drifted to the northward. Accordingly, in 
that direction the two yachtsmen resolved to steer, keeping a bright 
look-out on either hand for their vessels. The young ladies, mean- 
time, endeavoured to assure them that they were not in the slightest 
degree put out, and felt perfectly happy and secure with them. 

“Very well for you, young ladies,” observed the counsellor, who 
had overheard some of the tender expressions uttered by his fair 
companions ; “ but I, as a middle-aged gentleman in delicate health, 
consider it a very great misfortune. Think how my voice may be 
affected by the damps of evening—think of the loss of my night’s 
rest ; and then, to be honest with you, I came away without my 
supper, and am very hungry. May I ask, did you take any supper 
before you came away? No. And you really don’t feel hungry ? 
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How very extraordinary! Now, I do recollect, the same thing oc- 
curred to me once. It was a long time ago, though ; yes, it was the 
evening before my marriage-day. I was off my feed; the only time 
in my life I was in that unhappy condition. I don’t mean going to 
be married, but off my feed. Made up for it, however, the next 
morning. Could have eaten a grilled bridesmaid if she had been well 
served up, marched to church like a hero, and exhibited a wonderful 
amount of courage and self-possession, so I was assured.” 

Thus the good-humoured counsellor ran on, drawing the attention 
of his friends off from themselves, and the inconvenience they were 
suffering. Then he told an amusing story. Next, he offered to sing a 
merry song, which he began, but broke down, confessing that he had 
no notion of the tune, or, indeed, of any other tune except that of 
which the old cow died. It is extraordinary what nonsense sensible, 
clever men will condescend to talk under such circumstances, thereby 
showing their sense, for fools don’t see that there is a time to be wise 
and a time to be foolish, and are always attempting to be what they 
are not. Manley now ordered the crew to lay on their oars, as there 
was no object to be gained by going farther to the north, as the 
yachts would be certain to return with the tide. Soon after this, 
suddenly there appeared close to them, it seemed, a bright blue light, 
bringing into sparkling clearness the spars and rigging and sails of a 
schooner; and while it was still burning, another burst forth at a 
short distance, exhibiting the cutter in the same manner. 

“ Fauna, ahoy !’ shouted Radcliffe. 

“ Flora, ahoy !” cried Manley. 

And the answers which came down to them over the smooth water 
showed them that the two vessels were the yachts of which they were 
in search. In a few more minutes the party were on board the Fauna, 
which, being the largest and most commodious of the two yachts, had 
been selected to convey the two ladies and their attendant across the 
channel. Of course the yachtsmen were warmly welcomed and con- 
gratulated by Gascoyne and their other friends, and the counsellor 
did ample justice to the supper, with which the table was speedily 
spread. The fickle wind, however, still refused to blow, and the 
yachts accordingly kept floating helplessly southward with the tide. 
Morning soon dawned. Before the sun rose, a dark line in the 
northern horizon showed that a breeze might be expected in that 
quarter. The two lovers were early on deck, eagerly watching for 
the coming breeze. The two vessels were within hail of each other. 

“T see a vessel standing down towards us from the northward ; 
she brings up the breeze with her famously,” said Manley, who had 
been sweeping the horizon with his telescope, a practice to which 
most naval officers are addicted. “If it holds, we shall be across the 
channel by to-night.” 

“T hope so,” answered Radcliffe from the Fauna. “ No stir in the 
after-cabin. They must be fearfully tired.” 

Manley had already made the proper inquiries respecting the 
Fauna’s fair passengers. 

While they were still pacing their decks, it became clear that the 
approaching vessel was a schooner, and probably, from her appearance, 
a yacht. On she came rapidly towards them, while they still remained 
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becalmed. The Fauna was a little to the northward of the Flora, but 
they were within hailing distance of each other. A considerable 
number of men were on the deck of the strange schooner. 

“1 wonder what that fellow can want with us,” observed Gascoyne ; 
“he evidently intends to speak us.” 

“ Why, as I live, he has guns, and the men are at quarters,” ex- 
claimed Radcliffe, who, glass in hand, had ascended the rigging to get 
a better look over the stranger’s deck. 

“ What can he take us for ?” asked Gascoyne. 

“We shall soon learn,” said Radcliffe; “I see a gentleman in 
naval or yacht club uniform, walking about the deck in a state of 
— agitation, apparently. And he has stopped, and as I live, I 

elieve that he is making a speech to his crew. Yes, and they are 
taking off their hats and cheering. It was short, but evidently very 
heroic. I only hope that if he takes us for enemies, he won’t fire 
first, and then inquire who we are and what we are about.” 

“ Won’t you warn the ladies, in case there is a row, that they may 
not be alarmed ?” asked Gascoyne. 

“Oh no, it is too absurd to suppose that there will be a row. I 
would rather let them sleep on,” said Radcliffe. “ We may rouse up 
Lukin, however, he would like to be on deck to see the fun. Under 
some circumstances I should like to show fight, for I rather think 
that if the Fauna and Flora were to lay that fellow aboard we should 
give a very good account of him in spite of his guns. I’ll hail Manley, 
and tell him what we suppose.” ' 

Radcliffe hailed as he proposed. 

“There must be some mistake, but at all events don’t let us un- 
deceive him till the last moment,” answered Manley. 

There was no more time for conversation before the stranger came 
almost within speaking distance. The breeze, however, which brought 
him down, filled the sails of the two yachts, and gave them steerage 
way, so that they were able to keep at a little distance from the 
stranger, one on one side and the other on the other. This puzzled 
him, but he settled to attack the Fauna first. He was quickly within 
hail, the crew standing with the lanyards of the triggers in their 
hands ready to fire. 

“Strike, scoundrels! Fenian rascals, strike! or I'll sink you with 
a broadside!” shouted a voice from the quarter-deck of the schooner. 

“ Will you, Micky Molloy—will you? Call me a Fenian rascal, 
do you?” exclaimed Counsellor Lukin, who at that instant had ap- 
apes on deck habited in a richly-flowered silk dressing-gown, and 

ad nimbly leaped into the main rigging. 

“Who in the name of wonder are you?” asked the person who 
had before spoken. 

“Counsellor Lukin, at your service, Sir Michael,” answered ‘the 
counsellor, taking off his red nightcap, and making the baronet a 

rofound bow, thereby very nearly losing his balance and going over- 
oard. “So you really did take my friends for Fenians, eh ?” 

“ And are you sure they are not?” asked the baronet. “I know 
you, counsellor, well enough, but they are such treacherous, deceiving 
fellows, up to any trick. You can’t trust them.” 
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A loud laugh answered this remark, echoed by many voices. 

*“ Come on board and see,” shouted the counsellor; “I’ll answer 
for your safety.” 

The vessels, which had been separating, were now hove to, and in a 
short time Sir Michael was alongside the schooner. It was not, how- 
ever, till he had had some minutes’ conversation with the counsellor 
that he seemed satisfied with the character of the two yachts. 

“ And you won’t stay on board and breakfast with us? I am sure 
my friend Radcliffe will be delighted to see you.” 

“ No, thank you—no, thank you,” answered the baronet, giving his 
friend a dig in the ribs with his thumb. “ The truth is, I have fallen 
desperately—overwhelmingly in love with one of the young ladies of 
Ballybrena there—a lovely girl, just suit me. Did you ever see her, 
counsellor ?” 

“ Possibly ; but I heard a rumour, surely, of her being engaged to 
a young Englishman—a naval officer,” answered the counsellor. 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I’ve got her guardian’s ear, old M‘Cormic 
stands my friend, and she’s not likely to hold out against us long. 
I intend to clench the matter this very day.” 

“Tn that case I’ll not detain you a moment,” answered the coun- 
sellor, shaking the baronet by the hand as he led him to the gangway, 
with a laugh on his lips and a quizzical glance in his eye. “Good 
luck to ye, Sir Michael, and to your young bride that is to be, and if 
I — young Englishman I'll tell him that you have cut him out 
—eh ?” 

The baronet seemed rather surprised at the hearty burst of laughter 
which proceeded from the Fauna as he left her side. 

“ Let draw the foresail,’”’ cried Radcliffe ; and the Fauna and Flora 
shaped a course for the village on the Welsh coast, at which their 
owners hoped their marriages would take place. For obvious reasons, 
it is well not to mention it. 

Two or three weeks after this the Fauna and the Flora again lay 
in Ballybrena Bay. A lady was on board each vessel. Counsellor 
Lukin was seen coming off in the Fauna’s gig, which had been sent 
on shore for him. The Flora’s gig, with Mr. and Mrs, Manley, came 
on board the Fauna to meet him. 

“T have summarily settled the whole matter,” he exclaimed, as he 
reached her deck. “I threatened to transport him and his two 
precious nephews, and he knew that I could perform my threat if he 
did not disgorge every shilling he has appropriated from the Bally- 
brena property, and all other moneys belonging to Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Mrs. Manley, and also if the said two nephews do not instantly take 
themselves out of the country. I arranged this to avoid making the 
matter public. They both sail for America in a few days with Father 
Peter M‘Cormic, who has also made the country rather warm for 
himself. Let me congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Radcliffe and Mrs, 
Manley, and your respective husbands, at having regained that pro- 
perty of which that old villain M‘Cormic had deprived you, and believe 
me that I am thankful so humble an individual as Counsellor Lukin 
should have been instrumental in serving two such charming young 
ladies as the heiresses of Ballybrena.” 
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March 9.—It took a long time to effect a start this morning. Forage 
and provisions kept coming in, chickens, and turkeys, and partridges were 
bought, camels were laden, and at last we got away. I made a slight 
sketch of the Hebron mosque. It is surrounded by walls; parts of them 
are of remote antiquity. To-day our progress was slow, as we have now 
to keep watch over our train of baggage animals. We are in a wild-and 
rather unsettled region. Our camping-ground is close to the Arab village 
of Dhohrizeh, and our position with regard to the inhabitants is rather an 
equivocal one. We have a Bedouin guide with us, an emissary from the 
tribe who are to give us safe-conduct to Petra; this tribe and the villagers 
are at feud, owing to a raid of the former into this country some twenty 
days ago, when they drove off many cattle and camels, and killed some 
six or seven men, Consequently, on our arrival a wild-looking Bedouin 
rushed forward to meet us, and he turned out to be a neutral emissary, 
sent by our tribe to warn us. The villagers were not disposed to be 
friendly, and made difficulties about our having water. However, Michael 
soon settled the matter, and we are now quietly encamped, but of course 
we have to be on our guard. The horses are picketed close round the 
tents, and the muleteers sleep round us to keep watch. Michael has got 
seven men of responsibility from the village to mount guard too. The 
head of these is a Bashi-Bazouk, in Turkish pay. 

To-morrow we shall be all right, for we reach the Bedouin encamp- 
ment of our friends, and then they are responsible for us. These villagers 
are armed with a kind of tomahawk and pistols. I sawa graceful salute 
pass between some of them and one of our camel-drivers, who was a friend 
of theirs. They clasped hands, and then allowed their foreheads to meet 
gently. It is such a glorious night, with a full moon, and quite mild. 
The sunset, too, was so beautiful, and we had a regular “ after-glow.” 

March 10.—We were quite undisturbed last night, except by the in- 
cessant story-telling of our Arab guardians, who, to keep themselves 
awake, were indulging largely in that solace. The braying of the donkeys 
is a terrible nuisance to me at night. We got away all safe from the 
village, under the guidance of the neutral Bedouin who had come to meet 
us on our arrival. We rode straight here to the chief camp of Solyman 
Ali Hyzaid, of the Tiahah tribe, arriving here by mid-day. Our first 
sight of a real Bedouin encampment was, of course, very interesting 
tous. As we rode up to the brow of a range of low stony hills, bare of 
all vegetation save a little grass and a sprinkling of dwarf aromatic 
shrubs, there lay before us a plain dotted all over with the flocks and 
herds of the tribe we were about to visit. There were great numbers of 
camels, and sheep and goats, On the other side of the plain, partly on 
the slope of the hill, lay three large Bedouin encampments, the low black 
tents being very conspicuous against the grey hill-side. As we descended 
into the plain, we came across the track of a great flight of golden 
locusts; they extended in a broad column two and a half miles, as far as 
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we could see; how much farther I do not know. There were such 
numbers that their flight made quite a noise in the air. As we passed 
the first camp, we saw something of a marriage festival going on. A 
number of women were leading about a huge white camel heavily laden 
with what we were told was the bride’s dowry. They sang as they 
marched slowly up and down; the happy couple themselves were not 
visible, We were very cordially received on our arrival at the head camp. 
The sheik himself was absent, but was expected home shortly, and his 
brothers received us. We got off our horses, and were presented by 
Michael, and shook hands with the worthies. A dirty-looking set they 
are, but most friendly. Our tents were immediately pitched close to a 
corner of the wide circle of Bedouin tents, and immense numbers of the 
men, women, and children came to inspect us. I cannot say they were 
troublesome, only of course very curious, and they seemed much pleased 
with our courteous return of their salutations. One woman came and 
talked so pathetically at the door of the tent about Wady Misa (the 
Valley of Petra), that I sent for an interpreter to know what she said, 
and found that her home was in the Wady Misa, and she was lamenting 
over it. About three o’clock the sheik came home, and was brought to our 
tent ; he shook hands, and listened attentively, and with a grave smile, 
to the flowery little speeches I made up for Michael to translate to him. 
He is quite lame from a wound received in a Bedouin raid, and has rather 
a handsome face, which is more than can be said for the men of his tribe ; 
he is better dressed, too. He had a long confabulation with Michael 
about the dromedaries he is to supply for our journey to Petra. I pro- 
posed a visit to his tent. E. had gone out shortly before to try and get 
a shot at a large bird like a vulture, which was sailing about ; so Elise 
and I set off, accompanied by Michael and Ibrahim Hana (our Arab guide 
from Jerusalem) and the sheik, for a tour of inspection in the camp. The 
tents are all pitched in a circle, and in the centre of this circle the flocks 
repose at night to guard against surprise. At the door of several tents 
were tethered favourite mares, generally with foals. One or two were 
fine-looking animals, but this tribe is not famous for its horses, as are the 
Beni Sakre, or the Anazeh. 

The sheik’s wife is absent, but his mother received us very kindly, and 
had a carpet spread, upon which I sat down in proper Eastern fashion; 
we had a little conversation, and then she offered us coffee, which of 
course we accepted as a most friendly sign. The interior of a Bedouin 
tent is a wonderful litter of children, chickens, mattresses, camel trappings, 
fresh bushes of thyme from the hill-side, which they put under the bedding 
at night, bags of coffee and rice, &c. &c. We were sitting in full 
conclave, every corner being filled with spectators, when E. joined us, 
just in time to have some coffee. It was handed first to the sheik, who 
drank his cup sip by sip, to prove that it was all right, before ours was 
even poured out. Capital coffee it was, too. After this we rose to go, 
and shook hands again all round. As we reached our own tent, the 
herds of camels, and sheep, and goats were coming in from all directions 
in long procession. It was so picturesque to watch them as the sun was 
sinking and the short twilight faded. It was quite moonlight before the 
last string of camels came into the camp, uttering their curious grunts and 
growls, and followed by their young ones. 

VOL. LX. L 
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March 11.—We actually made a start this morning, although we felt 
rather in despair at one time of getting away. The talking and arrange- 
ments seemed endless. Solyman Ali Hyzaid is a respectable and very 
powerful chief, it appears. We had a letter from the Pasha of Jerusalem 
to him, and he is, besides, a friend of Michael’s, so I hope we shall get to 
Petra without more than the usual amount of bother. Our little company 
consists of thirteen camels and thirteen Arabs, ourselves, with the cook, 
waiter, and two muleteers. The rest of our people, with the mules and 
horses, wait at Solyman’s camp. The first time we mounted our drome- 
daries was great fun. We have the usual pack-saddle, piled up with 
rugs and cushions, and on the top we are perched. I had always heard 
that the motion of a camel was so disagreeable, and made you sea-sick, 
but this is all nonsense. It is very easy, and only tiring because one is 
unaccustomed to it. There is also much misapprehension in Engiand on 
the subject of the difference between camels and dromedaries, it being 
popularly believed that one animal has two humps, the other one. But 
the fact is, the two are identical, only dromedaries are generally better 
bred, and are trained to carry riders at a particularly easy pace ; the 
same trouble, of course, is not taken with baggage animals. My drome- 
dary is rather a handsome one, small, and quite docile. It has only one 
bad trick, and that is, jumping up from its knees while I am ia the act 
of getting on or off, which naturally pitches me into the arms of the 
nearest bystander, so I am very particular now in making my Arab 
stand on the beast’s legs, so that he cannot get up. It is difficult to 
keep one’s seat while the dromedary is either rising up or kneeling down; 
the former is the most disagreeable process, I think, and if the creature 
is in a hurry and jumps up, it is ludicrously difficult not to get pitched 
off when one’s balance is not secured by custom. The sheik accompanied 
us with some of his head men for a short distance ; they were not well 
mounted. When we parted, Michael’s watch was presented to Solyman, 
as he asked for it instead of money. Late in the afternoon we reached 
the famous wells of Beersheba, and stopped to get a supply of water. 
It had been very hot ali day, and we were all very thirsty ; never shall I 
forget the first delicious draught of pure clear water from Abraham’s 
well! We blessed the Patriarch from our hearts, Iam sure. The wells 
are very deep, and the sides of them are worn and furrowed in an extra- 
ordinary manner from the cords used to draw the water for the last three 
thousand years. We could not encamp there, as it was not considered 
safe, being too much frequented by tribes, and we might have fallen in 
with some hostile tribe; so, after filling our water-skins, which took some 
time, we mounted again, and rode on a couple of miles to our camping- 
ground for the night. The Arabs call Beersheba ‘“ Moya-Seba.” It is 
a glorious night, with a full moon. Our camels are all “ moored like 
ships” round the fire the Bedouins have made to sleep by. They look 
strangely picturesque. 

March 12.—There is nothing to record of to-day’s proceedings. Our 
way lay over the undulating desert, the very sparse vegetation, in some 
places, disappearing entirely for miles; nothing to be seen above but 
the hot sun in the cloudless blue sky, nothing below but the burnt-up 
soil, and the rocky, stony track we passed over. We are encamped in a 
small wady where there is a little more vegetation, a few dwarf shrubs 
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and some flowers; the one which caught my attention was a handsome 
iris, of a dark brownish purple colour, and as soon as we dismounted I 
possessed myself of some roots. The asphodel is abundant. As a proof 
of how well Michael provides for our comfort, I may mention that we 
have a milch camel to supply us with milk for breakfast, and most beau- 
tiful rich milk it is. This is a luxury one can have nowhere but in the 
desert. Our Bedouins are already becoming very troublesome, and poor 
Michael has a hard time of it. It is necessary to be quite firm with 
them, but at the same time conciliatory. Their demands for tobacco are 
unceasing, and of course have to be supplied. We are the only travellers 
who have been able to attempt Petra by Beersheba for five years, except 
the French Duke de Luynes, owing to the feuds that have been raging 
among the Bedouins, and when the Duke de Luynes came through he 
had a swindling Greek dragoman, who cheated both his master and the 
Arabs, paying exorbitantly at the same time. This makes the dealings 
of all the travellers an object of suspicion to the Bedouins, who found 
out that they had been defrauded, and are of course furious. This place 
is Kurnub, perhaps the Tamar of the Bible. 

March 13.—TYo-day our route has been in part very uninteresting, 
over bare desert hills and along stony valleys; every now and then we 
came upon small Bedouin encampments, beside which herds of camels 
were feeding. ‘The vegetation is so very scarce that I wonder how the 
animals find sufficient to sustain life; but camels do exist upon wonder- 
fully little. Our little escort of Bedouins, as I have mentioned, numbers 
thirteen: of these, eleven are men of the Abudaou tribe ; one of them is 
the Sheik Abudaou by name. The other two are Wady Misa (Petra) 
Bedouins: one is Sheik Ali, and the other a man called Abdallah. They 
happened to be at Suliman’s camp, and undertook to return with us to Petra, 
and make things straight with the great sheik there. Ali is mounted on 
a shabby-looking bay mare, armed with the long Bedouin lance, and lots 
of pistols ; he canters about all day, making wide circuits, to look out for 
any sign of hostile tribes. He looks a great ruffian, and so does Ab- 
dallah. In the middle of the day we arrived at the pass of Suféh, lead- 
ing up a steep and rugged ridge of limestone rocks. From the top the 
view is very fine, looking up and down and across the Wady Arabah, the 
long wady which unites, as it were, the Dead Sea with the Gulf of 
Araba. It is intersected in all directions with low ridges of rocks, 
curiously shaped, like miniature table-lands—islands of limestone in the 
middle of the dry stony torrent. Travelling as we do here in the fine 
season, it is so difficult to realise these dry wadys with streams of water 
rushing down their dusty stony beds. We saw on our descent towards 
our camping-ground a small herd of four or five gazelles. They were 
within rifle range when they first became aware of our approach, and 
Michael fired, not a bad shot, but it hit the ground instead of the gazelle, 
and they were off like the wind: these are the first we have seen—beau- 
tiful little things they are. We encamped two hours past the foot of 
Suféh. It is very hot in the middle of the day, and I am getting fright- 
fully burnt up. 

March 14.—Our way lay entirely in the Wady Arabah to-day ; we 
are now encamped within sight of the Edomite mountains, and, if all goes 


* well, we shall to-morrow be at the foot of Mount Hor, and within an 
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hour or so of Petra. It is anxious work, for the Wady Miisa Bedouins 
are so capricious, that travellers never know till the last whether they 
will gain permission to visit Petra, or whether they may be igno- 
miniously repulsed! But Michael has great hopes that it will be all 
right. We stopped to lunch at the fountain of Ain-el-Weibey—sup- 
posed to be the Kadesh Barnea of Scripture, where Moses struck 
the rock and obtained water for the Israelites. Close round the spring 
is a thick cluster of dwarf date-palms, and tall reeds and flags—quite an 
oasis in the Desert. It was fearfully hot there; the sun is so powerful 
that our tin-plates at luncheon are literally too hot to touch by the time 
they have been exposed to it a few minutes! and one’s slice of bread is 
quite crisp and hard. Here the camels had their first drink of water 
since leaving their camp three days ago. We are getting quite accus- 
tomed to their motion now, and it does not tire us at all. My camel 
man’s name is Hallil, and he is a very quiet individual for a Bedouin; 
we are very good friends, and I have picked up a few words of Arabic to 
say to him; he is always asking if Hallil is good? and his camel good ? 
and grins with delight when I say both are very good. 

March 15.—To avoid the fearful nuisance of camping in Petra, we 
have arranged with Sheik Ali to encamp at the foot of Mount Hor, or, 
as the Bedouins call it, Harfin (Aaron), and so here we are in a deep 
rocky valley off the main track, and we hope to remain in peace, undis- 
covered, until to-morrow. After that, not one moment’s peace or quiet- 
ness shall we know until we are out of Wady Misa again. ‘There are 
four tribes here, and they unite to plunder the unfortunate traveller, for, 
besides the usual stipulated black mail, they never see a thing you have 
without asking for it, and getting it too, for what can you do with a 
crowd of armed savages round you but propitiate them ? 

We made an early start this morning, and a couple of hours brought 
us into the rocky valley which leads into the heart of the red mountains 
of Edom. It was intensely hot by mid-day—the thermometer was 118 
degrees in the sun, and 90 under the shade of a rock (the aneroid, 
which was 29.8 in the Wady Arabah, went down to 25.5 at the top of 
Mount Hor). The pass which leads over into Wady Misa soon became 
very steep, and we had to walk—it is no joke walking up hill in such a 
sun—and I was very glad when Sheik Ali came up and offered me a 
mount on his mare ; so I jumped on, and found myself for the first time 
in a Bedouin’s saddle. I carried Ali’s lance, and he led the mare up the 
rocky path. From the top the view is fine—over the sea of rugged 
peaks. There it was agreed that E. and I, accompanied by Ali and 
Abdallah, should turn aside for the ascent of Mount Hor, and our party 
should go on to the camping-ground. I rode as far as it was practicable, 
and then walked, or rather scrambled, up the rest of the way, for Hardin 
has a grand rocky brow, and the ascent of the last twenty minutes is a 
severe scramble. Steps are cut in the rock, which assist one greatly; the 
height we made out to be over four thousand feet by our aneroid. On 
the summit is a small white-domed wely, under which Aaron lies buried. 
This is a very sacred spot in the eyes of the Mohammedans. The view 
is really very fine, and, to our great delight, one of the rock-hewn 
monuments of Petra was in sight; all the rest, and the ruined city, are 
hid by intervening ridges. ‘The colouring of these mountains is a 
deep red, contrasting strongly with the white limestone of the Wady 
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Arabah, which lay stretched out north of us. The vegetation of Mount 
Hor is luxuriant, and the whole air was perfumed by the white broom 
which covered the hill-side with its delicate blossoms. There is no 
doubt, I believe, thrown on this spot being the burying-place of Aaron ; 
the valley of Petra, the Wady Misa of the Bedouins, and the only name 
by which they know Petra, means the Valley of Moses; and by their 
tradition the rocky gorge of Petra was formed when Moses struck the 
rock to obtain water. The descent of Mount Hor was tiring from the 
heat of the afternoon, and we were very glad to reach our tents, which 
are pitched in a secluded valley, within an hour and a half from Petra, 
and here we remain in peace till early to-morrow. It is such a glorious 
moonlight night, and I sat at the tent-door watching the moon rise, 
and the picturesque effect of the great fire the Bedouins have lit ; 
close round it are the kneeling camels, their long necks and solemn 
calm faces all turned towards the blaze as if they enjoyed it, like their 
masters. I wish their masters enjoyed it as quietly as the camels. 
However, there is no noise to-night to speak of, in comparison with the 
fearful uproar there will be to-morrow night after we have been to 
Petra, and the four tribes resident here have found us out! The head 
sheik of all is Suliman Abu Said, and he is at present in subjection 
to our Tayahah friend, Ali Hyzaid; and so we hope to be as well 
treated as it is possible for these notoriously bad Arabs ever to treat 
their visitors. 

March 16.—We have seen Petra, and, alas! one visit only is possible; 
we must move to-morrow. At this moment the four sheiks and some 
thirty Bedouins are round our tents, and the row is deafening. But to 
return to the morning. A slight shower of rain early filled us with ap- 
prehensions that the day was going to be cloudy, and sunlight is indis- 
pensable for heightening the effect of colouring in the gorge of the Sik, 
which is the famous entrance to Petra; but it passed off, and the sun - 
shone out brilliantly. We mounted our camels about eight o'clock. 
Already on our route the rocks were beginning to assume the wondrous 
colouring for which Wady Misa is so famous; orange, purple, crimson 
stains and streaks gave marvellous tints to every rock. The blending of 
this colouring is so wonderful, for, bright as it is, it never appears gaudy, 
and yet the effect is gorgeous. The first rock dwellings or tombs we came 
to were of simple construction ; the face of the cliff was smoothed, in the 
centre was the door, and over the door some moulding. The first token 
of the ruined city we came in sight of was a solitary pillar standing among 
its prostrate companions, and all around great mounds of ruin and 
rubbish. Here came in view several elaborate rock-hewn tombs; the 
taste, architecturally speaking, was bad, but the workmanship quite 
wonderful. The facades are generally single, double, and even triple 
rows of columns one over the other, with sometimes a Greek pediment, 
and over that a great urn in relief, all cut out of the solid rock. Although 
it is a soft sandstone, still the labour must have been enormous. We soon 
came in sight of some Bedouins, who conducted us to the sheik. This 
meeting was unexpected on our part, for we were in hopes of getting our 
visit over before the tribes heard of our being here; but, alas! our hopes 
were now dashed to the ground. There was Sheik Suliman Abu Said, 
with a train of followers, reclining under a rock (he wore the scarlet dress 


of a sheik), and he received us with very bad grace. A more ruffianly- 
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looking set than the Petra Arabs we have not yet come across. I ex- 
pected nothing less than a refusal to allow us to proceed, from the sheik’s 
mavner. However, he gave leave, and Michael said we must be off at 
once and explore, for the sooner we left the place the better. Three 
Bedouins were sent with us, and under their guidance E. and I and Elise 
set off, leaving Michael to look after our things. We had not gone ten 

ards before Bedouins appeared from every ruin! The whole place was 
bristling with them! and it did require courage to return their “ Salame” 
with a cheerful voice and air. They were all armed to the teeth, and at 
one moment not less than fifty were round us. We had three revolvers 
and a double-barrelled gun, which looked imposing, but would have been 
of little use had matters gone wrong. However, it was all right. After 
salutations we passed on, and soon came to the theatre, the remains of 
which are almost perfect, as far as the seats go, which are cut out of the 
solid rock. On each side of the valley were hewn tombs and temples in- 
numerable, some simple enough, supposed to be the original rock-hewn 
dwellings of the ancient Horites, otherwise the elaborate temple and tomb 
facades of Grecian design. The most interesting and elaborate of all is 
called the Khuzneh, or treasure-house, and the colouring of the rock here 
almost defies description; the deepest rose colour, almost blood red, is not 
an exaggeration. The Corinthian columns of the lower story have the most 
delicately-wrought capitals; the carving of the acanthus-leaves as sharp 
and perfect as the day it was done; an elaborate pediment above is sur- 
mounted by another pediment, curiously divided in the centre to permit 
of the introduction of a circular kind of monument, and above that, again, 
anurn. The whole is of immense height. It has been adorned with 
many statues, equestrian and winged figures, male and female, but they 
have all been defaced—evidently defaced—not worn, as Murray’s Guide 
says; for why should they be utterly unrecognisable, when the delicately- 
sculptured foliage of the frieze and capitals is absolutely perfect? Mussul- 
man fanaticism has defaced them. ‘The interior of the building is simply 
a great square, lofty hall, with small lateral chambers, all hewn and 
smoothed out of the solid rock. 

Opposite the Khuzneh is the opening of the famous gorge of the 
Sik. No description can prepare one for its rugged grandeur; the 
height of the walls of splendid crimson rocks range from a hundred to 
three hundred feet ; the width of the gorge, from twelve to twenty feet. 
The dark blue sky above looks like a ragged slit. What an approach to 
a great city like Petra! Once it was paved with good Roman pavement; 
some traces of it we found still perfect, and in one place deep wheel-ruts 
were distinctly visible. Now the way is overgrown with beautiful 
oleanders, through which we brushed in our ascent of the gorge. It 
is called a mile and a half long. At the farther end it opens into a 
wider space, where are some more tombs of curious designs, We now 
retraced our steps, admiring it all over again. The colouring of the rocks 
is as lovely as ever, and the long-trailing green caper-plant looks most 
beautiful against them. The peculiarity of the gorge is its extraordinary 
sinuosity ; it winds and turns in such a way, that at every turn you have 
a fresh effect of light and shade and colour. After four or five hours’ 
exploring, we returned to where we left Michael; and then we found it 
was necessary to get away as soon as possible. I would have given a 
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great deal for another day, but when we asked if we could see the Deir, 
which was the only monument we had not seen, we were told it was im- 
possible! Such is the caprice of these wretched Bedouins. However, 
so many travellers have to turn away from the very entrance to Petra, 
without being able to see anything, that we felt thankful for seeing all 
the rest except the Deir. We sat down to eat something, surrounded 
by Bedouins—such ruffians to look at; the old sheik was sulky. How- 
ever, he promised to keep us from being inundated by all his people at 
our encampment, but he said he and the other three sheiks, with certain 
followers, would come up with us and spend the night. Pleasing pro- 
spect, truly. We turned away regretfully, wishing much for a few more 
hours to explore farther. 

We were not disappointed in our expectations of a stormy evening. 
No sooner had we reached our tents than the Bedouins announced their 
intention of having a feast (at our cost, of course), and, as Michael has 
just bought two sheep from them at a large price, they began operations 
by seizing these and speedily slaughtering them. A third was afterwards 
demanded, which, of course, we had to buy and then present to them. 
In the interval of preparation the settling with Michael took place, and 
after this the whole party had a terrific quarrel over the division of the 
plunder. By this time it was eleven o'clock, and we were in bed ; sleep 
was, of course, impossible, and at one time the dispute reached such a 
pitch that E. thought it prudent to get up and dress. I looked out of 
the tent, and saw two blazing fires and some forty Bedouins in and about 
Michael’s tent, the furious tones of the disputants reaching to shrieks, 
which made one’s head ache. Sheik Ali’s voice was above all, and really 
it rung in my ears for hours after I ceased to hear it. Mercifully, the 
atmosphere calmed by degrees, and what we dreaded—z. e. a regular 
fight—avoided. There is little doubt, if matters had reached that crisis, 
that the whole party would have settled their differences by falling upon 
us, and plundering us to their hearts’ content. We should not have re- 
ceived personal injury, but it would have been disagreeable to have been 
robbed! Soon after midnight our tormentors left us, and went to sleep 
round their fires. 

March 17.—Our Bedouins looked exceedingly sulky this morning, 
and we were thankful to get away early without any further row. To 
the last minute they kept asking for things; even the very clothes we 
had on were asked for, my pocket-handkerchief and E.’s boots being in 
great request. However, we took no notice of these final demands, and 
were soon on our way down the rocky pass. The day was intensely hot, 
and before we got into the plain a regular hot wind had set in, which 
made our progress painfully tedious. I never was out in such a storm. 
The sun disappeared, and a thick mist obscured every distant object, and 
we marched along pursued by this strong burning wind, which seemed to 
dry up all one’s life and energy; the sand blew along the Desert, which 
added to one’s discomfort, and thankful we were when five o’clock came, 
and we halted for the night. Near this same halting-place, on our way 
to Petra, we encamped, and in the night wolves were seen prowling 
round our tent. The alarm was given by a dog, who has attached him- 
self to our party, and some of the men went out, which scared them 
away. Next morning I saw their footmarks in the sand. 
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March 18.—To-day we halted for water at Ain-el-Webey, supposed to 
be Kadesh Barnea, as I have before mentioned. We noticed this after- 
noon a human skull in perfect preservation lying in our track along the 
Wady Arabah ; part of another lay near it. There was a great fight 
among the Bedouins here last year, and there are many heaps of stones 
in the wady which mark the burying-places of those who fell in battle. 
We saw more gazelles to-day, but they were out of range. We are en- 
camped near the foot of Suféh, which we shall cross early to-morrow 
morning. 

March 19.—Crossed the pass of Suféh again all right. We are en- 
camped in a strip of verdure, unusual in this stony desert, and the camels 
are enjoying themselves. 

March 20.—Encamped an hour beyond Beersheba. After dinner, as 
it was our last night before reaching the Arab encampment, our Bedouins 
performed a dance before our tents; they called it a fantasia, and a wild 
fantastic affair it was. They sang all the while a monotonous chant, 
improvising words in praise of “ Howadje Yusuf,” their name for Eustace, 
and of “ Abu Selim,” which is the name by which Michael is known to 
the Bedouins. I stood watching them by the flickering firelight, and 
thought how picturesque the scene was! 

March 21.—Here we are back again at our encampment. We had a 
most friendly welcome from the Tiahah. Our muleteers, too, whom we 
left here, seemed enchanted to have us back again, and very soon the 
great sheik, Suliman himself, came limping down to our tent to say, in 
his soft language, “‘ Peace, God bless you!’ We start to-morrow on 
our horses for Beit, Jebrin, Gaza, Ascalon, Jaffa, and so back to Jeru- 
salem. We find we have been fortunate in getting off as well as we did 
at Petra. The reason of the sulky demeanour of the chief sheik, Suli- 
man Abu Said, is fully accounted for by the fact that our letters from our 
Tiahah sheik, Suliman Ali Hyzaid, obliged him to be civil to us; and as 
it was only last year that he had to knock under to the Tiahah, we are 
the first travellers sent under Tiahdh auspices, and of course the old man 
did not like it, although he dare not vent his wrath upon us. 
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BRIARS AND THORNS. 
By Marryat. 
Part IT. 

I. 


DAVID CHETWYNDE. 


A LarGE drawing-room in Hertford-street, May Fair. Time, one 
o’clock P.M. 

Willie Pierrepont, a tall lad of about thirteen, dressed in the uniform of 
a midshipman in the royal navy, is looking idly out of the window, now 
watching the passers-by, now drumming with Ris fingers upon the panes 
of glass, uttermg exclamations the while suggestive of anything but a 
mind at ease, and teasing his sister to look up from the novel in which 
- is apparently engrossed and enlighten him upon the state of domestic 
affairs. 

“Do you think we shall really go there to-night, Dosy?” he asked, 
finally, advancing as he spoke to the back of her chair, and making a 
feint of strangling her by squeezing her neck tightly with his hands. 
‘“* What’s the row with mamma? I have been home now more than a 
week, and I’ll be blessed if I’ve seen many of your fine London sights! 
It’s a shame when a fellow comes from a cruise not to let him have his 
fling, and I’ll be hanged if I don’t slip out to-night and have a spree by 
myself, whatever that old David may say to the contrary, an old muf/!” 

This tirade against the unpardonable restraint which (according to his 
sailor-like ideas) Master Pierrepont conceived to be put upon his personal 
freedom by his relations, was interrupted by the advent of a spruce maid, 
who, armed with cushions, work-baskets, uncut volumes of the latest 
periodicals, a footstool, and a scent-bottle, began carefully to arrange the 
soft cushions, or rather pillows, upon one of the large sofas near the 
window, preparatory to its reception of the mistress of the mansion. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the middy, as he watched the woman’s proceed- 
ings. ‘Don’t let any rose-leaves be crumpled, Martin, or mar might be 
in as bad a fix as the old Sybarite was once upon a time. Here, Dosy 
will tell you all about it,” said he to the perplexed attendant. “I hear 
@ noise up-stairs. Depend upon it, the ship’s under weigh; mar will be 
here before long, so I shall cut it till luncheon-time. Now don’t be so 
stupid, Dosy, as to forget to ask for the box at Astley’s to-night,” added 
he, turning round at the door as he went out. “Bet anything you do 
forget it, though ; girls are all alike—stupid, ignorant creatures!” With 
which polite speech he departed, running down-stairs and slamming the 
door behind him boisterously. 

Dosy, or, more properly speaking, Theodosia, corrupted long since into 
Dosy, did not testify much annoyance at the rude boyish remarks of her 
sailor brother, which custom had denuded of their sting, but, as soon as 
he had quitted the room, resumed with a sigh of relief the occupation in 
which she had been interrupted; that is, if the kind of dreamy languor 
in which she had been indulging can be called an occupation, for the 


volume lying upon her lap only served as an excuse for lounging in a 
state of calm repose. 
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The young lady, in fact, was naturally of a sleepy, inactive disposition, 
and although a casual observer might sometimes suppose that the fair 
dreamer was lost in thought, those who knew her better were aware that 
all the years which had been passed in this torpid condition had failed as 
yet to produce a single bright idea. 

Miss Dosy was plump and fair, Miss Dosy was pretty and graceful, but 
Miss Dosy was indolent and Jéte. Her excitable mamma always bewailed, 
in accents heartrending to listen to, the fearful trial she had had to undergo 
in having to rear and afterwards to introduce into the fashionable world a 
daughter not only too dull to possess an idea of her own, but too indolent 
to trouble herself about acquiring one. 

Always wool-gathering, but never gathering any wool! as her free- 
spoken brother would saucily remark whenever the everlasting subject of 
Theodosia’s stupidity was brought upon the éapis. 

The apartment in which we left her was spacious and high. Three 
large windows opened on to a balcony covered in with a striped awning, 
and filled with boxes of the choicest flowering plants, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a conservatory. Creepers were fancifully entwined around 
the balustrades and window-frames, which made the tout ensemble wear 
a cool refreshing appearance. 

The room itself was evidently furnished with a view to comfort as well 
as display. All the latest appliances for luxurious ease, couches, ottomans, 
dos-a-dos and vis-4-vis, covered in satin damask, thronged the place. 

The conventional loo-table, so often (much too often) seen in our Eng- 
lish houses, was totally discarded, but several card and occasional tables 
strewn with pretty tasteful knick-knacks were dispersed about. 

Although strictly speaking a drawing-room, choice pictures, Venetian 
mirrors, and carved brackets holding groups of Dresden china, literally 
covered the original paper. 

Besides these, innumerable statuettes adorned the walls at intervals, 
placed on gilt consoles or velvet etagéres. 

Altogether, in spite of the splendour of its fittings, it was a nice home- 
like apartment, and bore evidence of being in daily use. 

However much we may hear of or sing the delights of cottages near a 
wood, or love in a cottage, unless there is a sufficient quantity of the base 
metal at command wherewith to adorn and embellish the bare walls, and 
to render the small rooms into boudoirs, and the small bed-chambers into 
a bowers, the romance of the thing soon disappears before the 

ity. 

Although a person with a properly balanced mind may live contentedly 
in any abode, yet to dwell in an atmosphere of refinement is inexpressibly 
soothing to a person of refined feelings. 

As a dull heavy companion, or a dull heavy book, damps and wearies 
our spirits, so does the fact of living amidst ill-assorted or mean surround- 
ings; and the mere fact of being surrounded by what is correct in taste 
is not only pleasant to the eye, but is in itself a source of happiness, and 
"ce for, or at least softens, the effect of many of the minor evils 
of life, 

The dreamy repose of Miss Theodosia was doomed on that morning 
to interruption, for scarcely five minutes had passed since her brother had 
left her in peace ere the opening door admitted Mrs, Gervase Pierre- 
pont. 
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This ws » on entering, advanced languidly towards the sofa, which had 
been already prepared for her, and reclined herself gracefully thereon. 
Beckoning her attendant to arrange the shawls in a becoming manner, 
she ultimately found herself well enough to partake of a cup of beef-tea, 
which her own maid served to her in a silver bowl. 

A volume, I fear, would be required instead of a page were I to at- 
tempt to describe the eccentricities, the temper, the whims, and the 
caprices of the lady now before us. 

The sarcastic distich traced by Francis the First on the window-pane, 


Souvent femme varie ; 
Bien fou qui s’y fie, 


must surely have had prophetic reference to Mrs. Gervase Pierrepont. 

For Mrs. Pierrepont was scarcely ever known to entertain the same feel- 
ings towards any one for any length of time, and amongst her eccentrici- 
ties was that of being such a delightful fascinating woman, that certain 
of her acquaintance who saw her but seldom, or who knew but little of 
her, were wont to sound her praises far and wide, and to assert vehemently 
that her house in Hertford-street was about the most delightful of houses 
whereof to obtain the entrée. 

Consequently many strove to gain a footing in this Elysium, and until 
the slight acquaintance ripened into something like intimacy, matters 
went on swimmingly enough. 

When this occurred, however, the wind suddenly shifted, and instead 
of the balmy south-west gales wafting fragrant odours of incense from 
the altar of friendship, the blustering north-easters railed their worst, and 
loud were the complaints and bitter the animadversions anent the delight- 
ful lady’s fickleness, her caprice, and her utter disregard of the golden 
rules of friendship. 

Disinterested companionship and disinterested friendship formed no part 
of the code set up by Mrs. Gervase Pierrepont to be observed in her social 
relations, and she tired of her friends as soon as she had acquired them, 
unless, indeed, she found that to continue their acquaintance would prove 
eventually of service in some way or the other to herself. 

Hence, with all her parties and balls, all her fascination of manner and 
- ain she had more detractors than admirers, more enemies than 

ends, 

On the morning in question Mrs. Pierrepont was en petite santé, the 
consequence, probably, of over-excitement the day before, or a quarrel 
with some member of her household, or with one of her new-made friends, 
whom she no longer adored; for either of these events was inevitably 
followed by an attack of the nerves. 

Her detractors said openly, and perhaps believed, that her frequent 
maladies were all affectation; but in this they were mistaken. The fact 
was, that although she had very little heart to feel, yet she had nerves to 
shatter, and was of so excitable a temperament that when put out about 
anything she always suffered a kind of reaction. 


“ Have you seen to the list for Gunter’s man, Dosy ?”? remarked Mrs, 
Pierrepont, as she finished the soup, and handed it to her daughter to 
replace on the table at her side. “I shall only have the Croxteths, the 
Morleys, the Oglevies, dear Lady Turnover, and a few others. David 
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promised he would look in, but in all probability he will forget it. Did 
you inquire whether Gunter will send to-morrow about the arrangements 
for the supper ?” 

The young lady gave a look of dismay, and her peach-like com- 

lexion assumed a rosier hue, as she was obliged to confess that the 
Fst which she had been ordered to make out had entirely escaped her 
memory. 

Her fault acknowledged, she sought to evade justice by an ignominious 
flight; but the harsh, imperious tones of her mother bade her remain, 
and Dosy submitted (meekly enough) to a long jeremiade over her 
stupidity, her want of thought, and her continual “I don’t remembers” 
and “TI quite forgots.” 

‘Don’t be vexed, mamma,” she replied, good temperedly, “I will 
—_ the carriage directly after luncheon, and I dare say that David 


“ David will do nothing of the kind!” exclaimed a voice close behind 
her, and, turning round, Miss Theodosia encountered the figure of her 
first cousin, Captain Chetwynde, who had come in unannounced during 
the conversation. 

Although simple worth, in these sensational times, may be considered 
rather a tame attribute wherewith to invest a modern hero of romance as 
his chief claim to consideration, let us hope, although he has been kept 
so long in the background, that Captain Chetwynde will be found 


to possess qualities which may render him not altogether unworthy of 


interest. 

But as he plays rather an important part in this history, I think his 
personal appearance merits some 

David Chetwynde was a well-proportioned man of about five feet ten 
inches in height, and, although without an ounce of fat on his body, rode 
a good twelve stone. His light brown hair was parted over a massive 
forehead, white as marble, save where the unprotected part was burnt 
with a deep red line, showing where the forage-cap had left it exposed ; 
eyes of the darkest blue, which lighted up and sparkled like a child’s 
when he was pleased or excited; a mouth furnished with even white 
teeth, large but well formed; a straight nose, slightly inclining to 
breadth at the top, and a thick drooping moustache, complete the 
portrait. 

To a casual observer his age might have been guessed at as about thirty, 
though in reality he was not more than eight-and-twenty ; but a resi- 
dence in a hot climate generally leaves its traces, and six months only 
had elapsed since he had returned from a four years’ service in India. 

Captain Chetwynde’s face was one which time might perhaps soon age ; 
it might plant wrinkles on his wide, open fesheal, but no years could 
take away the inborn nobility of his air, no time could mar the bright 
trustworthy expression which always sat there. 

He was honour and truth itself. His soul, which would have revolted 
at the thought of committing a mean action, shone forth in his face; and 
hence its charm, hence the reason why women looked on him with 
interest; why, although one had tried one attraction, and one another, 
with equal want of success, yet all united in his praises without exactly 
knowing wherein the charm lay. 


‘ 

‘ 
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Handsomer men there were, but few with so thorough-bred an appear- 
ance. Many a handsomer man had to yield precedence to Captain 
Chetwynde, and yet with all his success he was perfectly free from 
vanity ; perhaps he felt so small a failing was beneath him. He took it 
out in pride, though; and any of the softer sex anxious for his homage, 
if they possessed a tithe of the acuteness for reading characters generally 
attributed to them, would have told you that the portion of the face visible 
below the heavy moustache gave evidence of a force of will not often seen ; 
and that to offend his pride might prove a dangerous experiment, and to 
unseat his resolve a difficult task. 

It was, perhaps, this force of will, coupled with a soft winning manner, 
which made him so attractive to women, whom he treated with the 
deference and courtesy of an ancient paladin. In fact, he was not 
only a gentleman by birth, but, what is very much more rare, a gentle- 
man by the grace of God. 

Mrs, Gervase Pierrepont had been the only sister of his mother, who 
had died almost before he was of an age to recollect her. He fancied 
sometimes that he had a dim, indistinct remembrance of a mother’s 
caresses, and of the tones of love and joy with which she was wont to 
welcome her only child; but from his earliest years his only home. had 
been at his aunt’s. The premature death of his father had shortened the 
mother’s life, and her dying request to her sister had been to take the 
boy and rear him as her own. 

If the alternate scoldings, pettings, and stuffings which he underwent 
during the holidays could redeem the trust, well and ably had it been re- 
deemed by Aunt Dora, and Captain Chetwynde (much as he regretted 
the foibles he could not help acknowledging in his guardian) forgot the 
scoldings, and remembering only the pettings she had bestowed upon 
the orphan, always rendered honour to his relation for all her past kind- 
nesses to him. 

“ And now what is it that you want me to do, Dosy ?” he asked, after 
the usual salutations had taken place between them. “I am quite 
at your service to fetch and carry any reasonable amount of burdens, only 
don’t be too hard upon me, as Aunt Dora was the other day.” 

“ When you rebelled, and left us to go home alone,” chimed in Dosy, 
rather reproachfully. 

“We don’t see so much of you as we used to do, David,” remarked 
Mrs. Pierrepont, as the servant announced the luncheon; “in fact, I was 
on the point of asking your cousin to write you a note, and inquire 
the reason of your absence. Have you had any extra amount of duty 
lately ?” 

Captain Chetwynde assured his aunt that his non-appearance in 
Hertford-street had arisen chiefly from laziness. 

“ As one gets older one gets into bad habits of staying at home, I sup- 

e,” he added, giving Mrs. Pierrepont his arm to conduct her down to 
ee By “ But seriously speaking, Aunt Dora, I expect before long 
that you will see less of me than ever, for there is a rumour afloat, which 
I fear has some foundation, that instead of the south of England, the 
destination of my battery will probably be Malta, whither I shall have to 
depart, unless, indeed, I can find a fellow willing to exchange. Newbold, 
I hear, is anxious to leave Ireland on account of his health, and he might 
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be persuaded to do so. In fact, I ran up from Woolwich to-day earlier 
than usual to tell you of it. I could have endured Gib, but Malta is 
beyond me.” 

“Oh! David,” said Mrs. Pierrepont, with a look of annoyance, 
“Treland of all places! when I so hoped that this year, at least, you 
would have remained with us. And Dosy was only speaking about it as 
a certainty yesterday, weren’t you, Dosy? You might as well be in 
Australia, my dear boy, as in Ireland. I am sure I wish you would give 
up the army altogether.” 

“Oh! Ballincollig isn’t such a bad station after all, Aunt Dora, I 
assure you,” he replied. “ Besides, one can get leave for quite six months 
out of eighteen, and I have no wish to throw up the army before I am 
either married or a lieutenant-colonel. I don’t think I should like an 
idle life just yet, so, believe me, I am best where I am—for the present, 
at least.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is as well until you are married, David. But when 
will that be?” said Mrs. Pierrepont, graciously. “ You should look out 
for some nice quiet girl, who would make you a good wife.” 

And, as she gave an involuntary glance at her daughter, she thought, 
as her eye rested on the fair, languid form of Dosy, how well she should 
be repaid for her guardianship could her nephew be induced to take her 
off her hands. 

She could well part with Dosy, who was now two-and-twenty; Cap- 
tain Chetwynde would have money eventually from his maiden aunts, 
who adored their nephew, and, taking all things into consideration, he 
would make an excellent husband for the young lady in question. 

And doubtless he might have done, only, unfortunately for the wishes 
of Mrs. Gervase Pierrepont, his Cousin Theodosia was, perhaps, the last 
girl in the world whom he would have chosen for a partner for life. 

The conversation and the hot luncheon appeared to have restored the 
invalid completely, and she proposed, as Captain Chetwynde was off duty 
and at their service for the entire afternoon, that he should escort them 
to the gallery at South Kensington to see the collection of antiques to 
which Mrs. Pierrepont and many of her friends had contributed. As she 
left the room to dress, attended by the faithful Martin, smelling-bottle 
and other e¢ ceteras in hand, she informed them that she believed she 
was “well enough to crawl through the rooms,” upon which Master 
Willie went on all fours over the carpet behind her back, looking very 
much like a mischievous monkey, and said, sotto voce, to Theodosia, 

“T say, here’s mar at the South Kensington! Won’t it look pretty? 
Quite a subject for a picture !’’ Until, receiving a cuff on the head from 
his cousin for his impertinence, he ran off to gain the seat next the 
= and make faces at the passers-by until the whole party were 
ready. 

“ David, do speak to Willie, his manners are odious !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pierrepont, with some display of her usual energy, as they were entering 
the carriage. ‘He is never for one moment out of mischief, and his 
father seems to encourage rather than to correct him.” 

The luckless progenitor of Master Hopeful had truly need of a broad 
pair of shoulders to bear all that was put upon them by his lady-wife. 
Time, the reconciler, however, had so far accustomed him to her caprices, 
that he bore his burden uncomplainingly. 
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Mr. Gervase Pierrepont was a gentleman of good birth, but had, un- 
fortunately, contrived to be the youngest of a large quiverful of boys, 
consequently all the interest which the family possessed in the Army, 
Navy, the Church, or the Bar, was absorbed by the elder brothers, and he 
had to be satisfied with a seat in the office of a well-known banking 
firm, of which one of the partners was a connexion of his mother’s. 
Being of a contented disposition, he accepted the stool without a murmur, 
and, being also gifted with both sense and energy, he retained it, until, 
— higher and higher in the ladder, he finally became a partner him- 
se 


Like most short-sighted mortals, he did not know when to leave well 
alone, for no sooner was he possessed of a good income than he fancied 
that marriage would complete his happiness. 

After a diligent search in the matrimonial market, he finally selected 
the sparkling and fascinating Miss Ducie, looking forward to the sparkling 
and fascinating life he should henceforth lead with such a wife. 

Miss Ducie was all energy, all animation, and all nerves. 

This was all very well in a ball-room, but in the quiet seclusion of 
home the constant ebb and flow of spirits was not so enchanting. 

Mr. Pierrepont was fond of home, and liked quiet; Mrs. Pierrepont 
was fond of going into society, and liked gaiety. 

Mr. Pierrepont was matter of fact; Mrs. Pierrepont saw everything 
through spectacles of her own peculiar colour. The absence of sympathy 
was so complete, that no length of companionship could ever blend these 
totally different characters into a happy unit, so it was at length given 
up as a bad job; the husband returned to the City, plodding more than 
ever, and the wife returned to her normal condition of society and dissi- 
pation. 

The two pledges of this not particularly well-assorted union feared 
their mother greatly, but ridiculed her failings when out of hearing. 

Their quiet, undemonstrative father was seen so seldom by them during 
the day that his character was hardly understood. 

Willie said the governor was the “right sort at bottom,” though what 
that meant he knew best himself; and Dosy affirmed that she could do 
anything with papa, if mamma was only out of the way. 

David Chetwynde had more influence in the house than any one else. 
The reason of this was, perhaps, that, in spite of her foibles, he always 
showed great deference to his aunt, and also that, when asked for his 
advice, he not only gave it promptly and firmly, but his opinion once 
given, he never swerved from it. 

“ Hard-hearted and cruel!” Dosy would sometimes call him, when she 
found his resolve was not to be shaken; but she nevertheless always 
looked up to him with admiration as well as awe, and liked him, perhaps, 
as much as her lymphatic nature permitted. 

“ My dear David,” said Mrs. Pierrepent, as the carriage rolled on in 
the direction of Kensington, “ my health is failing fast, and that dear old 
Doctor Downey tells me that my nerves are worn out—quite worn out— 
and he says I must not allow myself to be annoyed or worried.” 

“ If that is the case,” replied David, “I shall have no compunction in 
refusing to accompany you to the Opera to-night. I always told you, 
Aunt Dora, that you went out too much, and if you were to take my 
advice, and hire that villa at Richmond that you admired so last month, 
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it would do you infinite service ; you are not strong enough to bear the 
constant excitement which you indulge in, and depend upon it that ab- 
stinence from over-heated and crowded rooms would restore the tone of 
your nerves much better than any amount of old Downey’s prescrip- 
tions.” 

“You don’t understand my case at all, David,” she replied, rather 
coldly. ‘* Your amiable proposition to bury myself alive would kill me 
at once. No, I require excitement and constant companionship. I 
ought never to annoy myself with any domestic affairs, or to be tired or 
bored. But how am I to doit? Poor Dosy here is not of much use— 
absolutely fit for nothing,” she candidly observed, losing sight of her 
daughter's matrimonial advancement in the engrossing topic of her own 
grievances; and, as the thought struck her, she playfully patted Dosy, 
and called her again “dear child,” and her “sweet pet lamb!” “ And 
that vexatious Miss Becher has given me so much trouble,” she resumed. 
‘Only fancy, after all my kindness to her, she positively never came to 
my last party, when she knew I most particularly wanted her. When 
the Turnovers came, too, and I wished everything to look nice, I said to 
her, ‘ My dear, come early, and then you can help me a little ;’ and, I 
assure you, she walked in half an hour after my guests had arrived. I 
shall never ask her again, my dear; I quite detest her.” 

“‘ Wasn’t it Miss Becher whom you extolled so much when I first came 
home from India?” asked her nephew. ‘ Why, she surely was one of 
the numerous wives, Aunt Dora, you have so kindly offered for my ac- 
ceptance. Isn’t she a tall, rather scraggy young lady, with lots of fair 
hair and a screeciiy voice?” 

‘* Yes, my dear,” replied the irate lady, “she was. I did like Agnes 
Becher, an | I believe I showed her great kindness, and this is the return 
she makes. I am sure I never wish to see her again.” 

“ Well, you did work her rather hard, didn’t you?” David resumed, 
smiling at Dosy, who had often spoken to him of the hardships and 
caprices which had been endured by the long-suffering young lady in 
question. ‘ Perhaps she got tired of it all.” 

Mrs. Pierrepont, however, took no notice of her nephew’s insinuation, 
but went on to remark “that her life was rendered unbearable by 
Theodosia’s laziness and Willie’s insubordination; that she should 
advertise for a companion, and by that means have all trouble taken off 
her hands.” 

‘Perhaps a poodle-washer would not be a bad move,” rejoined her 
nephew, reflectively, as the carriage drew up to the door of the Museum. 
“Well, Aunt Dora, as you will not take my advice about the cottage, 
suppose you advertise for one at once.” 

The policeman on guard touched his hat as they alighted. The glance 
of recognition which ‘he cast at Captain Chetwynde was not observed, 
however, by the rest as they passed through the narrow turnstiles. 

** A poodle-washer !”” ved Theodosia, opening her large blue eyes in 
vacant wonder at her cousin’s suggestion. “ What’s the good of mamma 
having a poodle-washer when she hasn’t got any poodle to wash?” 

‘* Simple-minded, innocent creature !”” broke in the incorrigible Willie, 


on hearing the sensible remark. “Come along, Cousin David; one only 
wastes time talking to women.” 


| 
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II. 
ART-STUDENTS. 


On the day when Mrs. Gervase Pierrepont and her party visited the 
Kensington Museum, a lady artist was earnestly at work in the picture- 
gallery upon a copy of one of the numerous gems of that charming 
collection. 

As she stood there, brush and palette in hand, her mahl-stick resting 
on the canvas, looking first on the picture and then again on the copy, the 
absorbed, earnest air which pervaded her face gave it a melancholy look, 
which was well adapted to enhance its intellectual beauty. 

Years, instead of detracting, had added greatly to her charms, and 
could Captain Travers have been able to glance unawares at his long- 
forgotten, neglected wife (for she it was), he even might have been 
startled into an exclamation of admiration. 

The thin face had now become rounded and perfect in its outline, and 
the rather sallow tinge had given place to a delicate tint, which heightened 
at the slightest emotion. 

Her eyes, of a deep shade, wore that spiritual look which is chiefly ob- 
served in those who have been acquainted with early sorrow, whilst her 
slight fairy-like form and luxuriant hair, which, tied by a simple black 
bow, hung in masses of rippling waves down her back, gave her an ex- 
tremely youthful appearance. 

Two summers have fled since we last parted from her. The troubles 
and privations which she had endured since she had resided alone had 
determined her to rely upon her talents for her own and her companion’s 
support. 

In one sense misfortune proved her friend, for it taught her what 
otherwise she might never without it have learnt—namely, that, however 
much of an artist a person may be by nature, to paint, or even to be able 
to copy a picture well, a thorough grounding in all the branches of the 
art are first indispensably necessary. 

Thus she found that all she had hitherto attempted, much as she had 
prized these productions, was as dross in the picture marts. 

Determined therefore to excel, Sybella set to work earnestly and un- 
complainingly; she enrolled herself as a student at the South Kensington 
Museum, and patiently submitted to all the rules and regulations which 
exist in the school of art. 

She worked daily, summer and winter, being anxious, however tedious 
she might find the task, to ground herself thoroughly, and, however long 
she might have to wait for this result of her labours, to become an artist 
of some note. 

Her application met with its reward, and the progress which she made 
was soon apparent. Satisfied with herself and ls efforts, knowing also 
that her talents were commented on and appreciated by her masters, she 
seemed to be inspired with renewed zeal. 

She had passed through all the elementary rooms, had competed for 
prizes, and had already gained many. 


Three days in the week were passed by Sybella in the gallery, where 
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she took copies, by the sale of which she now supported herself, and for 
which she had as many commissions as she could well execute. 

It was about luncheon-time—that is to say, the hour allotted to the 
students for their mid-day refreshment had arrived. 

Numbers of girls, some lirked arm in arm, were leisurely trooping in 
the direction of a large room devoid of furniture, save what may be 
afforded by a couple of long wooden benches and deal table to match. 

Hats and cloaks hung from pegs against the wall, and two half-open 
doors reveal washhand-basins and small looking-glasses, which are fixed 
against the panels. 

Most of the students reside at some distance, and their luncheon is 
brought with them from home and partaken of, pic-nie fashion, in the 
general disrobing-room. 

Refreshments of all kinds could be ordered from the counters below, 
but as many of the pupils are in straitened circumstances, and only placed 
there to learn their vocation, any extra expense is avoided. 

The students were all seated in groups round the table when Sybella 
entered the apartment. 

Although generally a favourite, there were some amongst the number 
to whom her talents had from the first been a source of envy, and she 
herself had been termed proud and haughty, whilst poor Miss Saunders, 
whenever she appeared as escort to her former pupil, became an object of 
covert ridicule. 

“Her ladyship has descended from her stilts to-day. What will 
happen next, I wonder?” whispered a fat, vulgar-looking girl, as she 
directed her companion’s attention towards Sybella, who was speaking 
kindly to a sickly-looking student at the end of the room. “ And she is 
giving her a jelly, I declare !”—an act of kindness on the part of the 
former to the poor dispirited girl (whose hopes of adding by her painting 
to the straitened income of a widowed mother were becoming daily fainter 
as her weakness increased) which seemed greatly to rouse the ire of the 
robust young lady who observed it. 

* You must come and call upon me,” said Sybella, as she rose to resume 
her painting. “ My friend here will give you my address. A little com- 
panionship sometimes cheers one up immensely.” And as she left her in 
the care of Miss Saunders, Sybella longed for the time when she might 
have it in her power to help those who were poorer and less gifted than 
herself. 

Before five minutes had elapsed, the fair philanthropist had gained the 
gallery ; her canvas was placed again upon the easel, and, perched up 
upon her high stool, she was quickly absorbed in her much-loved occu- 

ation. 
. The party from Hertford-street, having duly inspected the art contri- 
bution and galleries, made a move to depart. They descended to the 
carriage, accompanied by David (who had intimated his intention of re- 
turning to Hertford-street on foot), dragging the reluctant Willie in their 
train, who, not liking the control which his mother’s presence subjected 
him to, entreated vehemently to be left in the care of Cousin David. 

But Cousin David did not seem to view the question in the same light, 
for he ordered Master Willie off upon escort duty with his mother and 
sister, and then turned and retraced his steps until he found himself in 
the room where Sybella was still engaged at her easel. 
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She had at that moment risen from her stool, and, leaning over the 
ledge placed for her feet, was examining attentively the last touches she 
had given to her painting; her long hair had been pushed back from her 
ears, and her mignonne figure was set off to great advantage by the black 
velvet jacket which, in her quality of artist, she persisted in wearing. 

“It is so convenient,” Sybella would say. “I brought the pattern 
myself from Italy. The wide-slashed sleeves and the muslin ones peeping 
out are becoming as well.” 

Thus she always donned her jacket, when she worked, with a simple 
black silk skirt looped over a scarlet petticoat. 

That the dress became her, no one could deny, and she looked like a 
little fairy as she sat perched up on her high stool. 

‘‘ My ‘dainty Ariel’ at her post as usual,” murmured Captain Chet- 
wynde, as he watched Sybella’s movements, and waited patiently until he 
might hope to obtain a glance of recognition. 

This was not his first introduction by a great many to the Museum. 
He was fond of good pictures, and some months before, soon after his 
return ffrom India, he had paid a visit to the gallery, when he had seen 
Sybella, and had been so attracted by her appearance that he had re- 
turned again and again. 

At first she was observed only from a distance, then he would advance _ 
and furtively examine the copy she was employed on, bestowing, I fear, 
the while, more attention on the charming figure of the artist than upon 
the painting. 

But during all this time not one word had been exchanged with the 
object of his frequent visits, for even had he been one who would not 
scruple to intrude himself upon the notice of an unknown and unpro- 
tected girl, Sybella’s well-born air would have put a stop to such an idea 
at once ; but how to obtain an introduction ? 

He had become quite a fanatico about painting, and what eloquent 
discussions had he not entered into with other bearded fanaticos upon the 
depth of tone, chiar’oscuro, foregrounds and backgrounds, and ail the 
jargon of the art! 

He had listened and conversed with the artists, looked at the pictures 
and praised all the copies, until he was known at the gallery by the very 
policeman at the entrance, but had made no step towards an introduction 
to Sybella. 

But how often, after having sighed and worried ourselves into a fever 
because something which we may desire appears unattainable, and passed 
restless nights and uneasy days in fretting ourselves with the idea that it 
never can be accomplished, does Fortune (never at hand when wanted) 
spring up, like a thorough-paced coquette as she is, and give us freely 
what she refused before ? 

And so it happened, in this instance, a brother-officer of Captain 
Chetwynde’s was anxious to obtain a copy of a well-known painting in 
the Kensington Gallery as a birthday gift for his mother. 

He consulted Chetwynde, who was known in the regiment as a lover 
and a patron of the art, and entreated him, at the same time, to give him 
the benefit of his knowledge, and procure him an able copyist. 

Chetwynde, in his turn, applied to Brushtone, the oldest and the 
ugliest of his bearded friends, and Brushtone had replied that he was full 
of orders for six months to come; should he, therefore, introduce some 
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one else? and, receiving an answer in the affirmative, he began, paint- 
brush in hand, to reflect, and as he passed in mental review those of his 
brother-artists whom he thought might be able to execute the commission 
delicately and well, he rubbed his nose (still brush in hand), doubtless to 
assist his ideas, and bedaubed that organ most plentifully with yellow 
chrome. 

Brushtone, however, was too much absorbed in his art to care about 
his personal appearance, so, after ruminating again for a while, an idea 
appeared to strike him, and, requesting Captain Chetwynde to follow 
him, he strode down the long room accompanied by David, and, to the 
amazement of the latter as well as of Sybella, he hastily introduced 
Captain Chetwynde to Miss Harcourt, and bowing (his long nose still 
with a bright yellow spot upon it from its contact with the chrome), re- 
tired, and left them to settle matters together. 

And thus it came about that, after two months of distant worship, 
David began his acquaintance with Sybella. 

He found, on introduction, that his fairy (as he always styled her) 
spoke, moved, and breathed much like a mortal, and was delighted to 
discover that his worship had not been thrown away upon a false 
divinity. 

The copy was executed, and the price was named by their mutual ac- 
quaintance, Brushtone, who admitted, generously, that it had been as 
carefully handled and as delicately finished off as if he had done it him- 
self. 

It had been conscientiously executed, and had occupied some time 
before it was completed. During its progress, Captain Chetwynde would 
often visit the gallery for the purpose of seeing how it advanced. His 
friend had asked him to do so, and Sybella had begun almost to feel that 
the days on which her newly-made acquaintance was absent, or those on 
which she could not copy in the gallery, were blank and dreary, A kind 
of yearning for his sympathy had sprung up within her heart, and she 
never went home quite satisfied unless the form of David Chetwynde had 
been that day at her side. 

During the long summer evenings she had frequently begged her dear 
Sawney to stroll out by herself, in order that she might give herself up 
to the luxury of being alone with her thoughts. 

And then the book would fall from her hand, and David Chetwynde’s 
— blue eyes and honest open face would rise up gradually before 

er. 

She would resume her book and attempt to chase the image away, but 
it would persist in coming up again. 

“ What a fool I am!” Sybella would exclaim, laughing to herself and 
throwing the book across the room, ‘It’s this stupid humdrum novel. 
Why on earth should this man occupy my thoughts more than any other? 
I think too much of my painting, and dwelling on it so brings him 
naturally into my thoughts. He would not make a bad model, though, 
and I think I recollect enough of his face to sketch it accurately. T’ll 
put it in the picture I began last week.” 

And Captain Chetwynde also, when he returned to barracks, would 
wonder at the interest which had been created in his mind by the little 
artist. He caught himself thinking very often of her face and figure, and 
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many times as the spell came over him, and made him restless, he would 
wish he had not known her. ‘ 

“TI was quite content to worship my artistic divinity at a distance,” he 
would exclaim, “ but now I fear Why was this pleasant dream ever 
destroyed by that ass Brushtone?”’ (Poor Brushtone! But clearly 
somebody was to blame!) “ After all, I know nothing of her; once or 
twice I have attempted to get her to speak of her family; I suppose she 
is ashamed of her origin, for she always turns the conversation. The 
friend doesn’t look very aristocratic, any way; but if of low birth, how is 
it that the girl herself is so refined, so noble-looking even, in her bearing ? 
And then her name, too—Harcourt ; that is not plebeian—but that may 
be assumed.” 

Two years before, on engaging the apartments where she now resided, 
Sybella had determined to resume her maiden name. It was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Elliott, who gave as his reason that her husband might 
owe more money, and, in order that his creditors might not annoy her 
again, she had better, for the present, call herself Miss Harcourt. 

A line to Captain Travers, addressed again to the club, had been 
forwarded by Sybella, to acquaint him where she could be found; but 
as months lengthened into years without any notice being taken of it, 
Sybella had given up all idea of hearing from her husband, and regarded 
herself almost as a widow. 

“* He could never have lived so long and have made no sign,” she 
thought ; and the remembrance of the one short year of her wedded life 
was now so painful to look back upon, that the assumption of her girlish 
name seemed quite to restore the freedom of old times again. Never did 
one embarrassing thought flit past her mind upon this subject until the 
acquaintance begun so strangely with Captain Chetwynde. 

Sybella now felt the falseness of her position, and as her friendship 
with David increased, a painful feeling of embarrassment arose each time 
they met, and she longed to reveal her former history to him. But how 
could she do so? He could have no reason for wishing any explanation 
of her past life, and for her to seek to unburden herself of her past griefs 
and past doings to a comparative stranger would be absurd. Thus the 
acquaintance went on ripening from day to day, and as David Chetwynde 
ceased to draw her out on her parentage, or her former life, no opportu- 
nity occurred of giving him the information she wished, 

She thought that her dubious position would, of course, prevent her 
ever entertaining anything like a tender feeling for another; it would 
be infamous in her to do so, she said. But poor Sybella had yet to 
learn that love sometimes will come unasked. The God of Love does not 
always study what ought to be. Cupid, we know, was born of most 
immoral parents, and there is reason to believe that his education was 
wofully neglected, for he delights in undermining our wise resolutions 
and playing at cross purposes ; always singling out as a target for his 
artillery those whom he ought, of all others, to leave alone. 

Directly Sybella had resumed her seat, Captain Chetwynde advanced 
towards her. Her animated countenance lighted up instantly, and she 
smiled, as her extended hand was clasped in his. 

* How hard you work,” he said, looking at the canvas before them, 
“and how well you have hit upon the expression of that infant’s head!” 
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“Do you think so?” rejoined his companion, in a ‘au tone. “Do 
you know, I began to think it rather tame? Ah!’ she resumed, mourn- 
fully, “ idleness is not for me ; I must work, and from necessity !” 

Sybella thought that, by assuming the condition of an artist who was 
compelled to earn her bread, all thoughts of a tenderer kind might be 
chased from the thoughts of both. 

And why did she so? for not by the remotest sign or the slightest re- 
mark had Captain Chetwynde led her to suppose that he for a moment 
experienced a stronger feeling than that of friendship towards her. 

Still she said it, innocent as she was in the ways of love. Perhaps in- 
stinctively she felt that a sympathy had sprung up between them—an 
invisible bond, which linked them more and more together as the days 
rolled on. 

Miss Saunders was not present on this occasion, for after attending to 
the sick girl she had returned home to see after Sybella’s dinner, which 
was always at six o'clock. 

Other students invited their friends to the side of their easels; in fact, 
those who lived far off generally named the gallery as their pied @ terre 
for morning callers. So Captain Chetwynde’s frequent visits passed un- 
noticed, as he would sit chatting without reserve of pictures, his own ad- 
ventures, of what was going on in the fashionable world (of which she 
now krew so little), whilst the time flew rapidly by. 

Before taking leave of Sybella, he remarked, in an unconcerned 
manner : 

“ By-the-by, Miss Harcourt, I forgot to tell you that in all probabilit 
I shall have to leave England before long; either Malta or Ireland vill 
be my destination.” 

And he began to expatiate on the scenery and the loveliness of the 
Irish women, until he gained courage to look in the eyes of his com- 

ion, to see if the news of his approaching departure had caused her to 
tray any feeling of pain or regret. 

Sybella listened in silence to all Captain Chetwynde said. The quick 
colour mounted into her cheeks, and the energetic dabs which she gave 
to the infant’s arm she was engaged in painting, seemed scarcely like her 
usually delicate touch. Her voice, however, showed no emotion. 

“Going,” she said, with rather a surprised look, but adding calmly, 
“TI suppose every one will be leaving town soon. I have never been in 
Treland ; the scenery must be very beautiful.” 

Poor Sybella! All her pleasant day-dreams were over, and a chill 
struck her heart as she thought of her solitary future. 

Captain Chetwynde did not reply for some seconds; he was busily 
smoothing his umbrella into a more portable compass. 

Noting his embarrassment, Sybella turned round quickly (her move- 
ments were sometimes rather elfish), her large eyes wearing a mournful 
expression, and said, as she looked him full in the face : 

“TI feel now how very sorry I am that you are going; you are the 
only friend I have had for years, the only person with whom I can talk 
with pleasure upon subjects which interest us both. I shall miss you 
very much.” 

She made her little speech so openly, and yet with so much feeling, that 
her listener was inexpressibly moved. 
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His first thought as the words left her lips was, “ Then she does love 
me!” But the complete frankness and calmness of her bearing com- 
pelled him reluctantly to reject the idea at once. He fancied, kad the 
slightest touch of love existed in her bosom, that she could not have 
spoken with so little embarrassment as she had done. 

What feeling predominated in his own breast as he listened to her 
parting speech? Surely he hardly knew himself. Love makes us all so 
selfish. He began to be aware that he loved her, if he had never known 
it before; but if he had ever reflected on the solemn subject of mar- 
riage, the selection of a nameless girl as his bride had never formed part 
of the programme. 

He would never marry without love existing on both sides; and he 
believed, like Benedict, that his love could never be placed on a woman 
who was not his equal in position. 

The Chetwyndes were proud of their “sangre azur,” the Ducies 
greatly so; and the marriage of the eldest Miss Ducie with the last of 
the Chetwyndes had neither diminished the purity of blood, nor its value 
in the eyes of their descendant. 

The conviction gradually stole over him that he loved Sybella, but on 
reflection he could not tax his conscience with ever having given her 
cause to think so. He was not to blame, therefore, he argued; and the 
burden of this unforeseen and involuntary attachment would be his to bear 
(or to get rid of ) as he best could. 

And yet, with this feeling on him, he positively watched with anxiety 
for the effect which his words would produce upon her, as he dwelt upon 
his certain departure. When, however, her frankness gave him reason to 
imagine that there was no love on her part, although he, mentally, was 
thankful that no folly of his could ever cause her a pang; yet, as he did 
so, he felt savage and miserable at the thought. 

Such conduct was extremely inconsistent, I know ; but when was love 
ever consistent ? 

At some ball or croquet party the objet aimé is seen for the first time ; 
but regardless of all caution, and knowing, perhaps, that he can no more 
afford the luxury of a wife than of a stud of race-horses, the youthful 
aspirant requests an introduction. No half measures are employed; he 
admires, sighs for, covets and adores, perhaps he even makes the stu- 
pendous offer (if it would do her any good) to die for her; he puts 
forth, in short, all his powers to please, and the summit of his aspirations 
is at last gained—he is loved, or at least fancies he is. 

But parents, those unromantic beings—who seem so quickly to have 
forgotten all their own youthful escapades—interfere before long to put 
a veto on anything of the kind. 

Their daughter cannot be allowed to throw herself away upon a penni- 
less youth, so he and his tender aspirations are declined—with thanks ; 
and, painful as it is, he is forced, on reflection, to acknowledge that his 
beloved does not impress him with the idea that an income made up of 
zeros would satisfy all her daily requirements, so he reluctantly consents 
to part from her bor ever. He may even have the courage to say with 
the magnanimous Moddle, “ Be another’s—be the proud bride of a ducal 
coronet!” He renounces his love, in short, and tells her to be happy 
(if she can), and forget him for ever. He even renders his conduct more 
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sublime by assuring her that he will pray for her happiness and welfare ; 
but upon learning that, at another archery meeting or croquet party, she 
had been courted and admired, he gnashes his teeth, fumes inwardly, and 
accuses her of coquetting and fickleness. 

The idea that she is happy and amused is gall and wormwood to him. 
Had she only been represented as tearing her hair and weeping in a 
darkened chamber in memory of bygone days, he might have, perhaps, 
been comforted. So much for magnanimity and consistency in love! 


III. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THE well-seasoned old troop-ship Vectis had got up her steam and was 
puffing slowly out of the harbour at Southampton. She carried a de- 
tachment of her Majesty’s gallant —th, bound for garrison duty at Malta, 
and the remaining portion of the Battery, Royal Artillery, which had 
been collected from the depdts at Woolwich and Chatham. 

The day was cloudy, and the weather gave promise of rather a rougher 
sea outside than would be altogether agreeable to the landsmen. 

A mass of human figures—the red coats of the linesmen forming a 
marked contrast with the more dusky uniforms of the gallant gunners— 
crowded the deck, waving their caps and shouting their adieux. 

The band of the regiment, as it was borne on the wind, now loud, now 
indistinct, sounded rather mournful than cheery in the ears of the friends 
and relatives of the departing heroes, as with eager eyes and yearning 
hearts they watched the receding vessel. 

After several fruitless attempts, Captain Chetwynde had at last effected 
the desired exchange, and, much to his satisfaction, into a battery 
en route to the very garrison to which his former one had been origi- 
nally destined. It was his old battery which was now leaving by the 
Vectis, and, as he watched them (for he had come over to see them off), 
he half regretted being left behind. 

The deed was done, however, past recal, and the good old ship was 
fast moving out of sight, and the numerous lookers-on who were crowd- 
ing the pier at Southampton had waved their last adieu. 

The next day, however, Captain Chetwynde, as he lingered over his 
early meal in barracks, congratulated himself upon his exchange, and 
wondered whereabouts the poor fellows might be at that moment—the 
thought crossing his mind that, if the wind remained in the same quarter, 
they would in all probability have a rough time of it out at sea. 

Since the day on which he had acquainted Sybella with the news of 
his probable departure from England, he had only seen her once, and 
then but for a few moments, when she had informed him that, as it was 
the close of the session, she also intended shortly to leave London for 
a while, and, much as he feared to betray himself, he could not make up 
his mind to part from her without one farewell word. 

Her absence from London might extend over the remainder of the 
period of his stay in her vicinity ; they might, perhaps, never meet again ; 
and, though he had striven hard to suppress his attachment, and had 
sought by various means to efface her image from his thoughts, yet, as 
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the time approached, the idea of actually parting from her was more 
painful to him than he had ever imagined it could be. 

He nevertheless determined to run up to town and pay a visit to the 
gallery, in the hope of seeing Sybella and exchanging a farewell word 
with her. His previous self-denial had earned him a kind of right, in 
his opinion, to do so. 

The anticipation of seeing her once again caused him so much pleasure, — 
that’ the probability of its being their last interview was for the moment 
overlooked. 

What a blessing it is to be able to enjoy the pleasures afforded by the 
moment without reference to the far-off future! If we were always 
thinking of what was to come next, or dreading lest the present state of 
beatitude might be only the forerunner of future misery, our existence 
would certainly not be a very lively one. 

On the following day, Captain Chetwynde returned to his quarters in 
Woolwich Barracks, after an early parade, to change his dress for his 
projected visit. His rooms were cheerful, but not sumptuous. Four 
walls and a not over-clean paper form the sum-total of an officer’s 
quarters ; but, in this case, a large Turkey carpet, the gift of Aunt Dora 
in an affectionate mood, covered entirely the time-worn boards. 

The paper was almost hidden by the various portraits of friends, 
sketches by his more recent acquaintance, and photographic views of 
places where he had been quartered ; and the green velvet hangings on 
the chimney-piece, with the well-arranged ornaments, gave one the idea 
(which was correct) that Captain Chetwynde set some value on the neat 
appearance of his rooms. 

He had nearly finished dressing, when a hasty knock at the outer door 
(followed so rapidly by the entrance of the visitor that-it could searcely 
be considered a warning) interrupted him, and he called to the intruder 
to enter the inner sanctum and unburden himself quickly, as time was 
precious. 

‘Hang it!” exclaimed the new comer, as he lounged in without much 
ceremony and flung himself into the nearest seat, “I wish they would 
contrive to build barracks with a little more regard to one’s personal 
comfort. I have just grazed my shins against some blackguard concern 
which is stuck in the passage, and it’s so confoundedly dark there one 
sees nothing a yard beyond one’s nose,” continued Mr. Vigors, vainly 
endeavouring to rub some whitewash which a too free contact with the 
walls had imparted to his coat sleeves. 

Captain Chetwynde was too preoccupied to pay much attention to 
his visitor’s remark, and was busy, besides, selecting some gloves from a 
most untidy-looking drawer (containing a heterogeneous mass of in- 
describable articles) which stood open in front of him. 

“ Chetwynde, it’s to know about to-morrow that I am come. You. 
won’t desert us, will you?” resumed his companion, ‘Do come; 
= know I count upon you. I must go up to town to-night with 

anby, as I have got to ride his horse for him, and there are one or two 
men | want to see.” 

“ Anything you like, old fellow, only leave me in peace just now, for I 
have not a moment to spare,” said Captain Chetwynde, hurrying on with 
his dressing ; “ but I wouldn’t put too much money on Mountebank,” 
he added, “if I were you.” 
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“ All right,” replied his confident sub, as he clattered out of the room 
as unceremoniously as he had entered it. 

Mr. Vigors, the young gentleman who had just taken his departure, 
and who appeared so anxious for his friend’s countenance on the morrow, 
when he first joined the corps, some four years back, had formed a great 
friendship for his senior officer. They had been in India together, and 
more than one scrape into which he had thoughtlessly been led had ter- 
minated in a creditable manner, owing to the kindness, forethought, and 
greater experience of David Chetwynde. 

The object of his visit was to remind his friend of a promise he had 
made to go to the Hampton races, where Mr. Vigors was to display to 
an admiring crowd his equestrian accomplishments, having undertaken 
to ride a horse belonging to Captain Manby, of their corps, which had 
been entered for one of the races, and afterwards to dine with them at 
Richmond. 

The morning was far advanced when Captain Chetwynde alighted at 
the little wooden gates which form the not very imposing entrance to 
the South Kensington Museum. 

It was a day of free admittance, and crowds of holiday-seekers were 
sauntering about, gazing with more curiosity than appreciation at the 
numerous gems of art which reposed under their protecting glass cases. 

It is the fashion in these benevolent and enlightened times of ours to 
attempt a complete revolution of the good old days of yore, when a 
ploughboy was content to be a ploughboy, and a milkmaid’s thoughts 
went no farther than her pail, or the price of butter at next week’s 
market, and how many chickens one hen would conveniently cover. 

It may be that the privilege of gazing (in the company of others as 
intellectual as themselves) at the rare Majolica ware and Dresden china, 
or at the priceless gems of early art which adorn the walls of our 
National Gallery, is attended with certain edifying results, which, per- 
haps, I have not the wisdom to discern ; but if it have a tendency as well to 
elevate their taste for the fine arts, I question the expediency of the move. 

Alas! for the pair of trumpery monsters passing for representatives of 
the canine race, each in the same attitude, and holding the same nonde- 
script article (something like a bird’s-nest) in their mouths! 

Alas! for the painted teaboard with a view of Windsor Castle by 
“noe i which have hitherto held the place of honour in their modest 

omes ! 

But alas! still more for poor Jim and poor Molly, who, having hitherto 
been accustomed to survey these investments of their small savings not 
only with complacency but with actual pride and delight, are now com- 
pelled to turn from them with abhorrence and disgust, coupled, perhaps, 
with a feeling of hatred in their hearts at the philanthropists whose cruel 
hands have torn the veil from their eyes, but neglected to supply them 
with the means of indulging their purified tastes ! 

Captain Chetwynde arrived at the gallery at last, heated with the ex- 
ertion of pushing his way through a mass of people with the thermometer 
at 100 degs. in the shade. As he passed through the different rooms, his 
eyes wandered in every direction in search of Sybella. 

Brushtone, the indefatigable, was there, encircled, as usual, by admiring 
friends, but no trace of Sybella was to be seen. 
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Her easel even was gone, and no canvas turned against the wall pro- 
claimed her temporary absence. 

Perceiving this, he made at once to Brushtone’s corner, and asked that 
worthy, with an air of unconcern which he was far from feeling, whether 
Miss Harcourt had finished the copy of the St. John. 

But Brushtone replied that the lady in question had not been to the 
gallery for a week past ; she was ill, he fancied, or perhaps she had gone 
out of town. : 

Poor David felt his hopes suddenly damped as he heard the unweleome 
intelligence, and he turned away with a heavy heart to leave the place, 
undetermined what to do next. 

He tried to console himself with the fact that it was better, perhaps, 
after all, for him not to have seen Sybella again, that a regular parting 
would have been a very painful affair, and that he ought not, therefore, 
to regret her absence. 

“ And who knows,” added he, mentally, “ but that in the excitement 
of the moment 1 might have made an ass of myself !” 

Reasoning thus stoically, he took his way in the direction of Hertford- 
street. 

Nevertheless, he could not blind himself to the fact that he was fear- 
fully disappointed, and, in spite of himself, longed more than ever to see 
her again. 

The chance of their meeting, however, seemed nearly hopeless to 
him, for before she returned to London he would, in all probability, 
have left ; but, in proportion as the opportunity appeared less and less 
likely to occur, so did the desire for it increase, until he felt almost mad- 
dened at his ill fortune in missing her. 

He knew her address—that was something ; so, instead of spending 
any more time in fruitless longings, to ease his mind he determined to 
write a note, acquainting her with his visit to the gallery for the purpose 
of saying farewell before he left London, and expressing his regret at 
having missed seeing her. He kept to himself, however, the secret 
hope that his note might elicit such a reply as would enable him to save 
their intercourse from a complete rupture. 

They did not, I fear, find David a very lively companion that same 
evening in Hertford-street. The graceful Andalusian poses of the fair 
Dosy took very little effect upon him. In fact, to distract his attention, 
he pored over a book until the voice of his aunt aroused him to a sense 
of his utter negligence and disregard of les bienséances. 

Miss Pierrepont was not constituted of a temperament to render her 
ever likely to become the slave of a “ grande passion.” Her feelings 
were too calm, and the blood ran in too sluggish a manner through the 
blue veins, which could be so clearly traced beneath her transparent skin, 
to allow of that. She was indolent and apathetic at all times, as we 
know; still in the inner recesses of her heart—supposing that such a 
commodity could form part of the mechanism of so inert a frame—the 
paramount feeling was affection (tempered with a little awe) for her 
cousin. 

Although it was foreign to her nature to distress herself in the attempt 
to captivate, or to rivet the chains of those who might already be capti- 
vated, by her charms, still she was not insensible to admiration, and was 
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quite willing to receive an eligible suitor, provided such a one could be 
found for her. 

Now, though nothing on David’s part had ever taken place to autho- 
rise her to indulge in such feelings, nevertheless, her mother had spoken 
so much to her about it, and so impressed her with the notion that he was 
destined to be her future husband, that it had become an idée fixe with 
her. 

Poor Dosy, therefore, always nursed the illusion, that, should other 
admirers fail, there was always her handsome cousin to fall back upon ; 
little dreaming of any objection on the part of her unconscious relative, 
who would have laughed amazingly could he have known the nonsensical 
folly of her day-dreams. 

The languid airs and graces which she thought fit to bestow upon him 
on this particular evening made even less impression than usual, for he 
was beginning to feel his wound, and to find out that he was harder hit 
than he was at first inclined to admit. Miss Dosy, therefore, found him 
unusually preoccupied and absent, although she was very far from guess- 
ing the cause. 

She herself had never been afflicted with the distressing malady even 
in the mildest form (the feeling which springs from the imagination and 
is confined to the head merits not the sacred name of love), and she was 
hardly competent, therefore, to divine the nature of his ailment. 


Sybella’s absence from the gallery had been caused by the illness of 
Miss Saunders, who had never been strong since the melancholy catas- 
trophe of the ungrateful Albert, and who seemed with increasing years 
to be losing her physical as well as her mental qualities. 

The extreme heat of the weather had affected her health, and Sybella, 
recollecting only her devotion to herself, had left a work in which she was 
much interested unfinished, in order to remain at home and cheer up the 
poor woman as much as lay in her power. 

It was one of the nicest traits in Sybella’s character always to re- 
member and to magnify any little act of kindness or attention paid to 
herself by others, and at the same time to make small account of the 
care and forethought which she lavished upon those she liked. 

This total abnegation of self made her very lovable, and fortunately for 
her, alone as she was in the world, her great amiability was coupled with 
a strong rectitude of purpose, and strengthened by a firmer will than 
ordinarily exists in one so young as my heroine, otherwise it might have 
fared ill with her. 

Women, even more than men, may be likened to children of a larger 

wth; they act upon impulse, and reflection is a word rarely to be found 
in their vocabulary, excepting when it is a question of one in whom they 
feel deeply interested. 

Sybella was laughing and talking gaily with her companion early on 
the morning after that on which David had sought for her so fruitless] 
at the gallery, and, whilst congratulating her on her recovery, see | 


by way of diverting her, that, if she felt well enough, they should take 
the long-talked-of trip to Richmond that very day. 

“ We'll take our luncheon with us, dear,” she went on to say, “and 
we will find some nice shady corner in the Park away from every one, 
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where you can ree] or talk to me whilst I sketch, or, if you like it better, 
we will go to one of the hotels and have our luncheon.” 

With such a staid elderly protector as the lady at her side, Sybella 
would never have hesitated for one instant to mount the steps of either 
of the Richmond caravanseries. She had none of the mauvaise honte 
which is so often exhibited by the younger natives of Albion, and which, 
par parenthése, as often proceeds from an over-excess of vanity as from 
a feeling of diffidence. ; 

It was because she rarely thought of herself, that at the age of twenty- 
one she was just as fresh and guileless as when, a hoydenish girl of fifteen, 
she had roamed the fields and lanes at Wilmington—just as fond of 
nature, just as eager for the country and its delights. 

If she possessed a fault in the eyes of those with whom she was intimate, 
it arose from the frankness of her bearing. She was too honest, too apt 
to give her opinions (and keep to them also) than is generally liked or 
admired in this deceitful world of ours. All her hoydenish manners, 
indeed, had departed, but some portion of the brusqueness still re- 
mained. 

Having settled to go to Richmond, they were not long in making their 
preparations, and Miss Saunders was already seated in the cab which was 
to convey them to the station, when Sybella’s descent into the street was 
arrested by the postman, who delivered into her hand a letter bearing her 
address. 

The handwriting seemed not altogether unknown to her, and intui- 
tively she guessed who it came from before she tore open the envelope. 

The colour rose quickly to her cheeks as she entered the cab, and 
whilst they were going in the direction of the terminus, she had ample 
leisure to study its contents. 

Nothing could have been more formal than the document in question, 
and yet the clear bold writing, which could be deciphered so readily, pos- 
sessed a strange charm in her eyes, if one could judge at least from the 
way in which she lingered over the few lines which David had written 
the evening before. 

How green the fields looked after dusty, smoky London! and how the 
flowers at all the little stations shone out with their gorgeous colours in 
the bright summer sun ! 

How pleasant the wind felt, also, as it rushed through the carriage 
windows during their rapid transit; for Sybella persisted in sitting with 
them open, although a little girl, who was their fellow-passenger, 
would put her head so far out as to keep Miss Saunders in constant fear 
(she said) of its being cut off any moment by a passing train! How 
splendid the ripening corn looked, too, and what a glorious harvest it 
gave promise of ! 

‘* Why are there so many people about to-day ?”’ she inquired of the 
collector, as he came to the door of the carriage for their tickets. “ Every 
station seems full of holiday people.” 

‘**Hampton races, miss,” answered the official, tearing off the half 
Pinna to Richmond, and handing back the return tickets to Miss 
Saunders. 


As neither of the ladies had ever heard of Hampton races, they were 
not much wiser than before; but as, on alighting on the Richmond plat- 
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form, she remarked the crowd of people, Sybella regretted that she had 
not known of the races before. However, there was no help for it now, 
and as the train puffed off, she proposed to her companion to take a fly 
to the Park gates. 

It was then discovered that Sybella’s sketching apparatus (and, alas ! 
the basket containing their luncheon) was rapidly pursuing its journey to 
Windsor. 

Poor Miss Saunders was in despair, but regrets were vain, and Sybella 
(though she hated cakes, and though maids of honour were her aversion) 
took her to a confectioner’s, where, amidst the hum of myriads of flies 
and the buzz of innumerable wasps, hovering about the transparent yellow 

uze used as a protection against their attacks upon the bilious delicacies, 
oe contrived in some measure to repair the loss at least of the luncheon. 

This little matter accomplished they made for the hill, and were soon 
seated under the magnificent trees of Richmond Park. 

Seeing the everlasting crochet of her companion about to be drawn 
from its receptacle, Sybella cried : 

“Oh, Sawney ! why on earth did you not leave your work in the same 
basket as the luncheon? I wished you to enjoy the view and the fresh 
air in idleness to-day, not to work the whole time.” 

The Hampton races had decidedly drawn away the general frequenters 
of the place; the terrace was deserted; no loiterers strolled about, and 
the telescope, with its attendant, might have shut themselves up and have 
gone to sleep at once, for any request they were in on this day, at least. 

The banks of the river were gay with the painted boats lying about 
unused ; the owners smoking idly, or drinking at some neighbouring tap. 

Deprived, by the loss of her sketch-book, of her contemplated amuse- 
ment, the sight of the boats suggested another mode of passing the time, 
and Sybella, looking longingly at the river, as she spoke, exclaimed to 
her companion : 

“ Sawney, let’s have a row, it would be so nice ; how long it is since I 
have rowed myself on the water !” 

Thus saying, she forthwith proceeded to put her idea into execution, 
and, as they neared the landing-place, a stalwart-looking young fellow 
touched his cap at their approach, and the aquatic bargain was con- 
cluded before any opposition could be got up by the nervous Miss 
Saunders. 

“ Come, Sawney,” Sybella called out from the boat, in which she had 
quickly seated herself, “be quick, there’s a dear old thing, and jump in.” 

Miss Saunders detested the water. The very name of a boat made her 
shudder ; and although, in her anxiety to give in to Sybella, she prepared 
to obey the imperious mandate, it was some time before (by the aid of the 
boatman) she could be safely deposited on the seat. 

The plank she feared was unsafe, the boat surely swayed on one side, 
and no sooner was she settled than she tried hard to capsize the frail bark 
by jumping up hastily for the purpose of sitting by dear Sybella for 
greater safety. 

. “ Now will you be quiet ?” laughed her companion, as she adjusted 
the sculls; “we shall be all right if you will only have faith in my skill. 
Why, how many times,” she rejoined, as they glided down the stream, 


“have I rowed on the dear old lake at Wilmington? Surely you re- 
member, dear ?” 
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But remembrance, or indeed anything which demanded a call upon the 
brain, was not at present in poor Miss Saunders’s power. She was 
crouched almost at the bottom of the boat, and saying that she did not 
feel well, besought Sybella in piteous tones to land her at once. 

“T really believe if I were a man I should swear at you,” said Sybella, 
making for the bank. “ Of course it’s those filthy cakes which have made 
you, sick, and your.nervousness is absurd ; the river is quite deserted, so I 
shall go on by myself.” 

And after having settled where they should meet in an hour’s time she 
landed the governess, and returning for the boatman’s son, whose services 
she had before rejected, she told him to pull gently in the direction of Eel 
Pie Island. 

Left to herself, Sybella rested and gazed around, whilst the little craft 
glided peacefully along, the water making a gurgling noise as it rippled 
against the bows. 

** How lovely it looks!” she murmured, as the landscape seemed to 
float past her. The Twickenham meadows sloping down to the water’s 
edge, rendered greener than usual by the over‘low of the river—the 
ancient trees standing out in the glory of the summer’s afternoon, and 
the dark green mingled with the pure white of the water-lilies fringing 
the verdant banks in the foreground, made a bright and lovely picture. 
“What a charming scene!’ mused Sybella, “ and how beautiful those 
gardens look! How I adore the country! and how I detest London !” 
And a deep sigh escaped her as she thought of her lonely lot and 
blighted future. 

This called to her remembrance the letter she had received in the 
morning, which she once more opened and read. 

“ Ah! I must never see him again,” she said. ‘“ What a fearful thing 
it would be for me to love any one deeply! Death would be preferable.” 
And as she closed the letter, glancing once more at the signature, she 
uttered the name of “ David !” 

“ That means well beloved,” said Sybella, almost feeling inclined to 
kiss the letter lying before her. 

“ Well, I hope he will find a wife worthy of him, and one who can love 
him as he ought to be loved.” And another sigh, even deeper than the 
first, rose up as she formed this benevolent wish for his future happiness. 

*T like a bold, clear hand, and this is both; just like himself, in fact. 
I wonder if people’s handwriting has really anything to do with their 
character ? 

‘Some one remarked the other day that all women write alike, so I 
suppose it follows that all women are alike in their characters! Pope 
says, ‘most women have no character at all ;’ but I consider him to have 
been a very satirical old fellow, and if he were alive now I would call at 
his villa and tell him so. If the generality of women have no character 
at all, how happy ought the man to be who lights upon one who has! 

“Oh! how fast this tide is beginning to run. I am sure we shall 
never be able to ‘bout ship,’ as the sailors call it, in the midst of the 
stream. I'll just land and get a bunch of those lovely forget-me-nots for 
poor patient old Sawney, and then go back at once.” 
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ABOUT THINGS BEING TO US AS WE THINK THEM. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


THERE IS NOTHING EITHER GOOD OR BAD, says Hamlet, BUT THINK- 
ING MAKEs IT sO. He is talking with his “exceilent good friends,” 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, and desires to worm out the secret of their 
mission. What, he asks, have these, his good friends, deserved at the 
hands of Fortune, that she sends them to prison hither? “ Prison, my 
lord!” exclaims Guildenstern. Yes, in Hamlet’s idea, for he takes Den- 
mark to be a prison. If so, Rosencrantz submits, then is the world one. 


And Hamlet accepts the inference. Yes, the wide world is a prison, 
and 


——a goodly one; in which there are many confines, wards, and dungeons ; 
Denmark being one of the worst. 
Ros. We think not so, my lord. 


Ham. Why, then ’tis none to you; for there is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so: to me it is a prison.* 


The thought is a well-worked one in Shakspeare, under divers and 
diverse aspects. When Cassio bewails his lost reputation, Iago has no 
patience with such laments : reputation he declares to be a most idle and 
false imposition, oft got without merit, and lost without deserving : “ You 
have lost no reputation at all, unless you repute yourself the loser.” 
Leontes, madly jealous, persuades himself into a full conviction of Her- 
mione’s guilt ; he is now “ bless’d” with an assumed knowledge of it, 


— How accursed 
In being so blest !—There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink; depart, 
And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Ts not infected ; but if one present 
The abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefts [heavings].¢ 


Mark again how sage old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster, essays 
to cheer Bolingbroke under his sentence of exile. Let him think himself 
not exiled after all, and he will think to some practical purpose. 


All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens: 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus: 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the king did banish thee ; 
But thou the king: Woe doth the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
° Go, say—I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 


* Hamlet, Act II. Sc. 2. + Othello, Act II. Se. 3. 
t Winter’s Tale, Act IL. Se, 1. 
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And not—The king exiled thee: or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou comest.* 


Doctrine more easily suggested than practised, as Bolingbroke proves by 
his reply, in a well-known outburst of impassioned rhetoric. But there 
is a fund of practical philosophy in the doctrine, nevertheless. When 
Harry the Fifth salutes that aged knight, Sir Thomas Erpingham, in the 
camp at Agincourt, he tells him, a good soft pillow for that good white 
head were better than a churlish turf of France. But Sir Thomas as cheerily 
protests, “ Not so, my liege; this lodging likes me better, since I may 
say—now lie I like a king.” To the brave old soldier’s thinking, he is 
right royally bestowed; and there is nothing good or bad but thinking 
makes it so. Therefore the king applauds his philosophy, and says : 


*Tis good for men to love their present pains 
Upon example ; so the spirit is eased : 

And when the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough, and fresh legerity. 


When a later Harry, and a lesser, is met, diserowned and disguised, by 
the keepers in a North of England chase, and surprises their unaccustomed 
ears by familiar talk of royal personages, they roughly demand, 


Say, what art thou, that talk’st of kings and queens ? 
K. Hen. More than I seem, and less than I was born to. 
A man at least, for less I should not be ; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
2 Keep. Ay, but thou talk’st as if thou wert a ms 
K. Hen. Why, so I am in mind; and that’s enough. 


How reasons Helena, again, on the effect upon Demetrius of his not 
thinking her what others think her, and what she would have him above 
all others think her, or even alone of all others think her? Alas, Deme- 
trius dotes on Hermia. 


How happy some, o’er other some can be ! 

Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 

But what of that? Demetrius thinks not so; 

He will not know what all but he do know. 

And as he errs, doting on Hermia’s eyes, 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but vith the mind§{— 


to which that which it thinks good, is good; and is loved accordingly. 
One other Shakspearean citation; and from the same play. When 

Hippolyta pronounces the performance of Messieurs Bottom, Snug, 

Snout, and Co., the silliest stuff she ever heard, the more tolerant and 


* King Richard II., Act I. Se. 3. + King Henry V., Act. IV. Sc. 1. 
t Third Part of King Henry VI., Act IIT. Se. 1. 

§ A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act I. Se. 1. 
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courteous Theseus answers her, and apologises for them, in these kindly 
words: “ The best in this kind are but shadows; and the worst are no 
worse, if imagination amend them.”* There is hardly anything too bad 
for thinking to make good, if it will but amiably and resolutely think 
itself into the humour, and the discordant objects into a concatenation 
accordingly. 


Nothing, says a Latin proverb, is wanting to make you wretched but 
to think yourself so, Nihil aliud necessarium ut sis miser quam ut te 
miserum eredas. We may‘apply to the same purpose the line of the 
comic poet, where blessings are said to depend simply on the disposition 
of him who possesses them : 


Hee perinde sunt ut illius animus qui ea possidet.t 


But more direct and decided in its entire scope is the reasoning of Seneca: 
that no man is happy who does not think himself so; for what does it 
signify how high your station may be, if to you it appears otherwise than 
a good one? Non est beatus qui se non putat; quid enim refert qualis 
status tuus sit, st tibi videtur malus? The chief of the apostles—pace 
St. Peter’s chair—knew, and argued on his knowledge, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth anything to be 
unclean, to him it is unclean.t In effect the passage is at one with a 
foregoing reflection of Leontes, on one who drinks and sees the spider in 
the cup. 

An old English poetess, dear to Southey in the “ Doctor” and else- 
where, aptly sings, in her tranquil, thoughtful way: 


Opinion is the rate of things, 
From hence our peace doth flow ; 
I have a better fate than kings, 
Because I think it so.§ 


Depend upon it, writes Swift, in the person of a penniless poet, that 
poetry is meat, drink, clothes, washing, and lodging. He knows it; and 
appeals for the truth of it to every hackney author, in prose as well as 
verse, in town. ‘ You will allow, I believe, all happiness to consist in 
imagination, that is, in men’s way of thinking themselves to be happy or 
not; erede quod habes, et habes. Now I hope there is nobody will dis- 
pute the right of imagination with a poet, Ergo,”’|| &ce. Thrice happy 
the disposition that can adapt this poetical optimism to the exigencies of 
the hour. 
If pall and vair no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 
As warm, we’ll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest-green.4] 


Such is the cheery resolve of Alice Brand, when dark days come for her 
and Richard. A more prosaic rendering of the same thought occurs in 
Toby Veck’s daughter Meg’s endeavour to transfigure a tripe dinner on 


* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act V. Se. 1. { Terence. 
t Rom. xiv. 14. § Katharine Philips. 

|| Swift’s Letters to the Dublin Weekly Journal, Sept., 1728. 

{ Scott’s ballad of Alice Brand. 
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the street-door steps into something rich and rare, in itself and its acces- 
sories. “ Where will you dine, father? on the post, or on the steps ? 
Dear, dear, how grand we are! ‘T'wo places to choose from.” “I'll lay 
the cloth at once, father ; for I have brought the tripe in a basin, and 
tied the basin up in a pocket-handkerchief ; and if I like to be proud for 
once, and call it a cloth, there’s no law to prevent me; is there, father?”* 
There are some quaint stanzas of George Herbert’s that indirectly bear 
on the subject: 
Hungry I was, and had no meat : 
I did conceit a most delicious feast ; 
T had it straight, and did as truly eat, 
As ever did a welcome guest. 


There is a rare outlandish root, 
Which when I could not get, I thought it here: 
That apprehension cured so well my foot, 

That I can walk to heaven well near. 


I owed thousands and much more : 
I did believe that I did nothing owe, 
And lived accordingly ; my creditor 

Believes so too, and lets me go.t 


Admired among the “ caustic sallies’’ of Erasmus, by good polemical 
Protestants at least, is the quatrain he is alleged to have sent to Sir 
Thomas More, after leaving England, in reference to a discussion with 
him on the vext question of transubstantiation, when Sir Thomas had 
said to him, “ Believe that you have the verwm corpus, and you have it.” 
At the moment, Erasmus made no answer; and not long afterwards, he 
left for the Continent, taking with him « horse which his host lent to 
carry him to the sea-coast only, but which Erasmus transported to a 
foreign shore. The owner wrote a sharp epistle on this conveyancing 


extraordinary ; in reply to which came the quatrain, in Latin, which has 
been Englished thus : 


Of the Bodily Presence, you told me, your creed 
Was—Think that you have, and you have it : 
Apply the same formula, sir, to your steed ; 
J ust think that you have, and you have it.t 


Apply the same formula in all directions, and optimism or pessimism is 
the result, thereafter as may be. The ruined Scotch baronet in Scott’s 
“ Antiquary” tries for once to be cheerful, at the immediate prospect of 
a jail. “ To jail,” says Sir Arthur Wardour to Oldbuck; “and what of 
that ? it is only a house we can’t get out of, after all—Suppose a fit of 
the gout, and Knockwinnock [his estate] would be the same—Ay, ay, 
Monkbarns, we'll call it a fit of the gout, without the pain.”§ 


With a trifle, sadder, blither, 
Which is rapture, which is woe? 

Both are nothing, each is either, 
If you only think them so.|| 


* The Chimes. 

¢ George Herbert’s Poems: The Church, xx. “Faith.” . 
i Paravicini Singularia: (Quod mihi dixisti nuper, ete.) 
l 


The Antiquary. 
C. H. Townshend: Joy and Sorrow. 
N2 
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“La cassette était-elle grande?” asks Harpagon.—“ Qui,” replies 
Maitre Jacques.—‘t Non, ma cassette était petite.”—* Elle est petite 
aussi, si vous le prenez par 1a.”* Et en effet, as M. Jules Simon philo- 
sophically observes, tout depend de la manieére dont vous le prendrez. 

All the difference between the conditions of life, according to one 
metaphysical philosopher, depends upon the mind; nor will he admit any 
one situation of affairs to be, in itself, preferable to another. Good and 
ill, writes David Hume, “ both natural and moral, are entirely relative to 
human sentiment and affection. No man would ever be unhappy, could 
he alter his feelings. Proteus-like, he would elude all attacks, by the 
continual alterations of his shape and form.’’f According to Berkeley, 
the esse of things is percipi: they exist as they are perceived ; be that 
as it may, Mr. Peacock’s transcendentalist assumes himself perfectly safe 
in asserting that, at any rate, the esse of happiness is percipi: it exists 
as it is perceived. “ It is the mind that maketh good or ill.” The ele- 
ments of pleasure and pain are everywhere. The degree of happiness 
that any circumstances or objects can confer on us depends on the mental 
disposition with which we approach them. “If you consider what is 
meant by the common phrases, a happy disposition and a discontented 
temper, you will perceive that the truth for which I am contending is 
universally admitted.”{ And here the transcendentalist of Nightmare 
Abbey§ suddenly stops; for he finds himself unintentionally trespassing 
within the limits of common sense. 

It is the common sense, after all, of Chaucer as modernised by Dryden, 
on the text of philosophers having said and poets sung, that a glad 
poverty’s an honest thing : 

Content is wealth, the riches of the mind, 
And happy he who can that treasure find ; 
But the base miser starves amidst his store, 
Broods on his gold, and griping still at more, 
Sits sadly pining, and he’s poor. || 

That is a sombre entry in Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, where he takes 
note of certain significant indications of broken health, and adds: “I 
incline to hold that these ugly symptoms are the work of imagination ; 
but, as Dr. Adam Ferguson—a firm man, if ever there was one in the 
world—said on such an occasion, what [the italics are Scott’s own] is 
worse than imagination?” How often this sort of self-communing, 
alternately depressing and consoling, becomes a habit with those in the 
like case ; or again with those who begin to suspect themselves of grow- 
ing old. In the latter case there is the poet’s resource, based on the text 
of this present commentary,—the resource, namely, of determining still 
to think of oneself as young: 


* Moliére, L’Avare. 

+ Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, by David Hume. 

~ Nightmare Abbey, ch. vii. 

§ The topic is a favourite one for discussion with Mr. Peacock. In another of 
his works, for instance, we have another philosopher saying: “ Good and evil exist 
only as they are perceived. I cannot therefore understand, how that which a 
man perceives to be good can be in reality an evil to him: indeed, the word reality 
only signifies strong belief.”—Headlong Hall, ch. vii. 

|| The Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

_¥ Diary of Sir W. Scott, Jan. 5, 1831. 
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Life is but thought: so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates still.* 


Or, to take the same resolve otherwise expressed : 


O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 
*Tis known that Thou and I were one, 
T’'ll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone! 


” An eccentric friend of Mr. Helps’, of the Johnsonian kind, maintains 
that all kinds of weather may be subjectively treated as charming: he 
says that if a man will go out in the rain without any defence, and pre- 
tend to know nothing about the showers, the rain will cease for him, each 
drop exclaiming, “ It is no use raining upon that man, he does not mind 
it.”+ Whereby hangs a moral, to those that have the wit and the will 
discerningly to distil it out. 
Some caught at bright words floating in the air, 
Which e’en to look on seemed mankind to please : 
What matter’d it if only words they were? 
Shadows, that comfort, are true substances. 


What though Mr. Falkland be a murderer? argues Caleb Williams ; 
he might yet be a most excellent man, if he did but think so. “It is 
the thinking ourselves vicious, that principally contributes to make us 
vicious !”” 

There y a mythological story told in Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, 
of an enterprising stranger who exhorts the realm of Saturn to become 
denizens instead of the empire of imagination, and thus harangues the 
assembled listeners: ‘ Peuples de Bétique, voulez-vous étre riches ? 
Imaginez-vous que je le suis beaucoup, et que vous |’étes beaucoup aussi : 
mettez-vous tous les matins dans l’esprit que votre fortune a doublé 
iene la nuit: levez-vous ensuite: et, si vous avez des créanciers, allez 

3 payer de ce que vous aurez imaginé; et dites-leur d’imaginer a leur 
tour.”|| Barmecides might feast, after this manner, every day in the 
year. It only wants a strong velle for the percipi to become a realised 
esse. Wide is the application of such philosophy. 


Quoth Hudibras, “ This thing call’d pain, 
Ts, as the learned stoics maintain, 
Not bad simpliciter, nor good, 
But merely as ’tis understood. 
Sense is deceitful, and may feign 
As well in counterfeiting pain 
As other gross phenomenas 
In which it oft mistakes the case.” 

* 
It follows we can ne’er be sure 
Whether we pain or not endure ; 
And just so far are sore and grieved 
As by the fancy is believed." 


* Coleridge, Youth and Age. ¢ Companions of My Solitude, ch. xi. 
Chauncy Hare Townshend, The Mystery of Evil. 
Caleb Williams, ch. xviii. 
Lettres Persanes: Fragment d’un ancien Mythologiste. 

 Hudibras, part ii. canto i. 
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Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, and all who feel them, feel 
them alike, writes Bolingbroke (after Seneca) ; but the good or the bad 
events, he goes on to say, which fortune brings upon us, are felt, accord- 
ing to what qualities we, not they, have: they are in themselves indif- 
ferent and common accidents, and they acquire strength by nothing but 
our vice or our weakness. “Fortune can dispense neither felicity nor 
infelicity, unless we co-operate with her.”* ‘To cite Spenser’s old 
Melibze : 

It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor: 

For some, that hath abundance at his will, 

Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store ; 

And other, that hath little, asks no more, 

But in that little is both rich and wise ; 

For wisdom is most riches ; fools therefore 

They are, which fortunes do by vows devise ; 

Sith each unto himself his life may fortunise.t 


“Nous trouvions l’autre jour,” Madame de Sévigné writes to her 
daughter, “ qu’il n’y avait de véritable mal dans la vie que les grandes 
douleurs ; tout le reste est dans l’imagination, et dépend de la maniére 
dont on congoit les choses: tous les autres maux trouvent leur reméde, 
ou dans le temps, ou dans la modération, ou dans la force de l’esprit.”¢ 
Epictetus says, you cannot be hurt by another, except you are yourself 
consenting to it: you are then only injured, when you fancy yourself to 
be injured.§ Marcus Antoninus almost over-informs his Meditations 
with monitions to the same effect. Don’t suppose you are hurt, says he 
in one place, and your complaint ceases, and no harm done.|| In an- 
other, he asks, is it not the mind that causes disturbance in the man— 
bringing fears and fits of the spleen upon herself ? let any external agent 
try to disquiet her if they can; when they have done their worst, it is 
in her power to prevent any real impression being made.{ He repeats 
himself: “’Tis opinion which gives being to misfortune: don’t fancy 
yourself hurt, and nothing can touch you.”** “ If externals put you into 
the spleen, observe that ’tis not the thing which disturbs you, But your 
notion about it; which notion you may dismiss if you please.” ‘ 'To- 
day,” he records on one occasion, “ I rushed clear out of all misfortune ; 
or rather I threw misfortune from me; for to speak truth, it was no 
outlier, nor ever any farther off than my own fancy.” Again: “ Re- 
member that to think a thing tolerable is the way to make it so.” 
Things are as our fancy makes them : according to it they “ operate and 
gall us; ’tis we that rate them and give them their bulk and value.” 
And once more: ‘“’Tis not other people’s actions which disturb us, but 
only our own opinions about them. Do but dismiss these notions, and 


don’t fancy the thing a grievance, and your passion will cease imme- 
diately.” ++ 


* Reflections upon Exile. The Faerie Queene, book vi. canto ix. 
t~ Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, 4 i 1672. 
i Enchiridion, § 37. 


Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, book iv. § 7. 


Ao vii. § 16. ** Book viii. § 40. 
Ibid., passim. Jeremy Collier's Translation. 
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—The same things 
Please us or pain, according to the thought 
We take of them.* 


So writes a quasi-Elizabethan dramatist of our day. A pair of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists who worked together in Shakspeare’s own day and 
style, illustrate the text in one of the prison scenes where Arcite cheers 
up his fellow-captive : 


Let’s think this prison holy sanctuary, 

To keep us from corruption of worse men ! 
. . What worthy blessing 

Can be, but our imaginations 

May make it ours ?f 


One summer when the rain has come down and spoilt his hay, Horace 
Walpole sets about working himself into the belief, by a whimsical cal- 
culation, that his hay is the better for the drowning ; and after expound- 
ing his theory to General Conway, he urgently bids him, “ Do not you 
with your refining head go, and, out of excessive friendship, find out 
something to destroy my system. I had rather be a philosopher than a 
rich man ; and yet have so little philosophy, that I had much rather be 
content than be in the right.”t The preference is like one expressed by 
Churchill 

But if by Error led astray, 

I chance to wander from my way, 

Let no blind guide observe, in spite, 
I’m wrong, who cannot set me right. . .. 
. . . Nor can [ hold that man a friend 
Whose zeal a helping hand shall lend 
To open happy Folly’s eyes, 

And, making wretched, make me wise : 
For next (a truth which can’t admit 
Reproof from Wisdom or from Wit) 
To being happy here below 

Is to believe that we are so.§ 


Among the patients at a madhouse exhibited by Le Sage’s apocalyptic 
demon to Zambullo, there is one who “se croit archevéque de Toleéde. 
S’il ne lest pas effectivement,” shrewdly observes Asmodée, “il a du 
moins le plaisir de s’imaginer qu'il ]’est.’’|| And as with pleasures, so 
with pains. Witness the confession of a sparrow in one of Prior’s 
metrical tales : 


My fourth, a mere coquette, or such 
I thought her; nor avails it much, 
If true or false; our troubles spring 


More from the fancy than the thing.4] 


Especially, perhaps, in affairs of the heart. As Colonel Esmond puts it, 
“?Tis I that am in love with my mistress, not my old grandmother that 
. 

* Sheridan Knowles: The Love Chase, Act I. Se. 1. 

t~ Beaumont and Fletcher: The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

t Walpole to Conway, June 20, 1776. 

§ Churchill: The Ghost, book iv. 

|| Le Diable-boiteux, livre ii. ch. i. 

q Prior’s elegiac tale of the Turtle and the Sparrow. 
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counsels me; ’tis I that have fixed the value of the thing I would have, 
and know the price I would pay for it. It may be worthless to you, but 
’tis all my life to me.” And then we are assured that if Esmond pos- 
sessed the Great Mogul’s crown and all his diamonds, or all the Duke of 
Marlborough’s money, he would have given them all for Beatrix. “A 
fool he was, if you will ; but so is a sovereign a fool, that will give half a 
principality for a little erystal as big as a pigeon’s egg, and called a 
diamond: so is a wealthy nobleman a fool, that will face danger and 
death, and spend half his life, and all his tranquillity, eaballing for a blue 
riband : so is a Dutch merchant a fool, that hath been known to pay ten 
thousand crowns for a tulip.” In short, there’s some particular prize we 
all of us value, and that every man of spirit will venture his life for.* 
Things are to us as we think them; nor in such matters can A act as 
appraiser for B, or B for A. 


CANUTE THE DANE. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Canute the Dane was a resolute man, 

Accustom’d to say, “ let them cheat me who can. 

I will think as I like, and do just what I please— 

I am king of the Angles, and lord of the seas.” 

But just as he said this his toes touch’d the tide, 

And he tuck’d up his garments, and swallow’d bis pride. 
But he tingled tne ears of his sycophant knaves, 

Who had echoed his crowing as lord of the waves. 


Canute the Dane was a frolicsome king ; 

He would order his serving-men all in a ring, 

Who belabour’d each other through thick and through thin, 
Till scarcely a bone was left cover’d with skin. 

Then grim smiled the monarch, and took his repast, 

While a gratified look on the champions he cast : 

“ Fight away as you like,” said the hardy old Dane, 

“Tt will toughen your ribs when I want you again.” . 


Canute the Dane was a bibulous man, 

He could clear at one draught a large measure or can ; 
No noble could match him for swearing and drinking, 
Yet he slept with one eye, while the other was winking. 
He laid on the taxes, and sharpen’d the axes, 

And scatter’d the men of rebellion and strife ; 

But what with his swilling, his milling, and killing, 

He led his wild subjects a terrible life. 


* Esmond, book iii. ch. ii. 
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BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BENEDICT, THE MARRIED MAN. 


“ T wis you could show a little more interest in the people about you, 
Laura. It is of the first importance to me that my house should be made 
pleasant to the county just now more than ever, as I have set my heart 
on entering parliament.” 

“TI am sure I thought we were doing wonders in the way of gaiety,” 
returned Laura. “I thought we should never have another quiet even- 
ing together. I did so regret our delightful readings, and walks, and 
talks !” 

“Yes, they were delightful, indeed. But we are quite old married 
people now; it is more than a year since our wedding-day; we have 
done quite enough for romance, and are looked on as a pattern Darby- 
and-Joan sort of couple. Suppose we turn our thoughts to the real busi- 
ness of life now? Unvaried domesticity, although inexpressibly enchant- 
ing, is apt to become just a little tiresome.” 

“JT should never tire of it or you.” 

“ Ah! you are a dear, fresh little creature, quite unspoiled ; but, my 
sweetest! men and women are so different, a I wish my wife to have 
that reputation for agreeability and fascination which nothing but her 
own disinelination to achieve it prevents her having.” 

“ If I please you, I care to please no one else.” 

“ All very right, Laura; but you cannot fully please me without 
pleasing others also, I was rather hurt yesterday; you know I lunched 
at Oakland’s, and the girls there, who are very old friends of mine, 
frankly asked me to tell them what cause of complaint you had against 
them, as your manner towards them had of late changed from cordiality 
to such cold stiffness that they could not at all get on with you.” 

Laura was crimson from neck to brow, but said nothing; her husband 
put his hand under her chin, and raised her face, looking into it with a 
smile so provokingly careless as nearly to bring the tears to Laura’s 
eyes. 

“* What is it?” he said. ‘ What have those poor girls done to you?” 

: “Nothing. But I don’t like them much. They don’t suit me, nor I 
them.” 

“But, Laura, you must suit them. Oliver Heathcote is the most in- 
fluential man in the county, and I, from my never having lived here, am 
as much a stranger as though the place had not been in my family for 
generations. If the Heathcotes should be offended, I may give up the 
idea of coming forward at the election; indeed, I noticed a very per- 
ceptible change in their way of receiving me yesterday. I gradually 
warmed off the chill, and we parted very pleasantly ; but if you put them 


into your refrigerator when they come again, I shall have no end of 
trouble.” 
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“Tam sorry, George. I should like to smoothe all difficulties in your 
way, but I cannot pretend to like people if I dislike them. Try as I may, 
my real feelings crop out on the surface.” 

“That is exactly what you must study to avoid. Your charming 
naturalness, although very charming—to me—must be kept in abeyance. 
A woman of the world should have no dislikes in society.” 

“Ah! I fear I shall never be a woman of the world.” 

“It must be your study to become one. Come, tell me, why do you 
not like the Heathcotes? I am sure they are everything you could desire 
in such near neighbours. They have always a pleasant house, and the 
girls, if rather passées, are still quite sufficiently ornamental to pass 
muster, they get up so well, and for my sake you should be cordial and 
friendly with them. You shall tell me what cause of complaint you have 
against them, for your tell-tale face speaks plainly of something hidden 
from me.” 


“ If I were to tell you,” she answered, “ you might be still more dis- 
pleased with me.” 

“Nonsense! The only thing that could really deeply displease me, 
would be your keeping things from me. Out with it!” 

“‘ Well, then,” said Laura, “the last day they were here, we were 
walking in the grounds, and you were in advance with Miss Heathcote. 
I walked with the younger one. You were pointing out to your com- 
panion the alterations you had made in the flower-gardens, and, if you 
remember, she disapproved of them. Her sister laughed, and said to me, 
‘Magdalen would have had it differently had she been mistress here— 
Mrs. Home—and she very nearly was so. Had Colonel Home not been 
so poor a man when he was ten years younger, you would never have 
seen him, in all probability. How queerly things happen, don’t they? 
And so,” said Laura, blushing again, “ I think I felt angry and jealous. 
Miss Heathcote’: manner to you has so much of proprietorship about it, 
and to me she has always been offensively patronising. She gives me 
the idea that she is saying to herself that Iam a poor contemptible spirit- 
less creature, but that she will bear with me for my husband’s sake.” 

Laura had quite unconsciously mimicked Miss Heathcote’s toss of the 
head and very decided tones, and Colonel Home was delighted. 

“Capital!” he said. “I never knew you were such a mimic. If 
Magdalen Heathcote discovers that, she will either be your sworn sister 
or your bitter foe, for she excels in mimicry, and I do not know whether 
she would welcome you as an ally, or dread you as a rival near the 
throne.” 

“ You shall never find out, for I hate mimics and mimicry, and never 
could, or would, personate any one; but Miss Heathcote’s peculiarities 
are so broadly marked that a child must notice, and could reproduce 
them. I was betrayed into an imitation of her quite without knowing 
what I did.” 

“ Pray don’t apologise about it to me. I should be glad to see you 
ill natured enough to be amusing. Acids and bitters are good tonics. I 
can’t say I ever liked syrup.” 

“I wish I could amuse you, George.” 

“Tam sure I wish you could, but as you can’t, suppose you get people 
who can to come to us ; and as for that idiotic speech of Lina Heathcote’s, 
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it is quite worthy of her. By no means a bad creature, but overflowing 
with romance, and seeing a pair of lovers in every two persons of different 
sexes she may see together.” 

“ Were you not a lover of Miss Heathcote’s ?”’ 

‘* My dear Pertinacity ! remember the fate of Bluebeard’s wife. Is it 
any business of yours how often, and with whom, I have been in love, 
always providing that the business was over before your reign began ?” 

“ Ah!’ said Laura, sighing, but smiling as well, for her husband spoke 
archly and good naturedly—‘“ ah! I wish I could feel that I had nothing 
to do with your life then; but that’s just what I cannot feel. It seems 
to me as though I had always belonged to you, and I am jealous that you 
have nothing of that feeling as to me.” 

“ Oh, my dearest! if you are about to float off into metaphysics, I 
shall say good-bye. But, Laura, do be sensible, and help me on instead 
of driving me back. You have as much reason to be jealous of Magdalen 
Heathcote as of the Cumwan Sybil that stands on your bracket. We 
flirted outrageously—let me see! ten, twelve years siunce—but our passion 
was of the style of the old song : 


We met with joy, and parted with gladness. 


But now that I am settled in the old place, I should wish my wife to be 
at least civil to my old friends, and I hope she will not allow any absurd 
childish pettinesses to deform the true womanliness of her character.” 
And he left so tender a caress on her cheek that Laura’s heart was 
wholly subdued. 

“ You must forgive me, dear George. I am such a shocking fool, and, 
indeed, I knew I was a silly creature; but you are so noble and great- 
minded, you will understand and make allowances for me.” 

‘Say no more about it, Laura,” he replied, magnanimously. ‘ You 
are a very sweet little thing ; but in future, darling, when you think 
have cause for complaint against me, tell me it at once. Promise !” 

“ Indeed I will, George. I do repent so bitterly that I have been so 
silly and ill tempered, and you are very good not to be angry with me; 
and now this has been our first quarrel, and we must never have 
another.” 

“With all my heart, darling, albeit I fancy you know little about 
quarrels, when you call that one.” 

“Yes, I know; but if you had not been so gentle with me, and so 
forbearing, it might have a and if we really quarrelled, I should never 
be happy again.” 

** Little goose!” he called her, and then played a moment with her 
pretty netted curls, then stifled a yawn, rose up and lounged against the 
window-frame, looking out on the brilliant colours of the spring flowers 
in the ribbon-borders of his wife’s private garden. “ What are you going 
to do with yourself to-day, Laura ?” 

“T thought perhaps, as I had not had you to myself for a whole day 
this long time, you might have driven me to the Fairies’ Well to-day. I 
am told it is one of the few places in England where lilies of the valley 
grow wild.” 


“It would have been a delightful plan, but it must wait for another 
day, love.” 
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“Can you not come?” 

“No, not to-day. The fact is, I promised to drive Mrs. Heathcote 
and the girls to the common. Oliver’s bay mare is to run against 
Captain Wallace’s grey ; the whole thing arising out of one of those 
foolish bets Oliver is so fond of making.” 

“Ts there to be a race ?” 

“Yes; a trial between the two horses. Merely a private affair—the 
visitors staying at the Heathcotes and at Wallace’s, and I suppose a score 
of bumpkins to stare at them. I wish I had not promised to go.” 

“ T wish you had not.” 

“Tt is a pity, but I am to be one of the umpires. However, I shall 
come back as soon as I can possibly get away, and to-morrow we shall 
have a charming day together.” And with an affectionate kiss to his 
wife, he went his way, and Laura was left to amuse and occupy herself as 
she best might. 

She was still as much in love with her husband as she had ever been ; 
the glamour of her affection had blinded her to his short-comings, and 
her almost child-like innocence had kept her unsuspicious and uncon- 
scious of much that would have probably destroyed her illusions and her 
happiness together—not that Colonel Home was a bad husband, as the 
world goes, far from it; he was not an ill-tempered man, and he could 
not be otherwise than gentle and indulgent to one whose whole study it 
was to conform herself to his wishes—nay, he had even a certain affec- 
tion for her; but, in truth, he was incapable of understanding or appre- 
ciating the higher portion of Laura’s nature ; he looked on her as being 
but a weak, loving, pliable girl, and he felt not unfrequently that he had 
rather sacrificed himself by his marriage. He was generally regarded as 
being a man of determined character; he certainly considered himself as 
being so, but he was in reality a weak man, easily led by passion and 
vanity, his sole strength lying in the eagerness with which he pursued 
any object which for the time being seemed to him worthy of attain- 
ment. 

Laura’s great love had hitherto been the safeguard of her happiness, 
for not only did it effectually blind her eyes, but it acted on her husband 
(there being no strong temptation in his way to act as a counter attrac- 
tion) with all the force of novelty, and he was not disinclined to allow 
his wife to continue in the belief that he was the best and noblest, as 
well as the most tender-hearted of men. Had this required any sustained 
or arduous effort on his part, things might long ere this have gone dif- 
ferently ; but Laura’s faith was so firm, and her temper so sweet, that he 
found it easy to make her happy. 

What would she have felt had she been by any chance within hearing 
of a conversation which took place on the improvised race-course between 
her husband and Magdalen Heathcote? ‘The pair were virtually quite 
alone, for the colonel had given his wife a slightly incorrect account of 
the arrangements. That stupid, good-natured Mrs. Heathcote, with her 
ae daughter and two lady visitors, filled the barouche, Colonel 

ome drove Magdalen in a park phaeton, and the rest of the party rode. 
Magdalen Heathcote had once been extremely beautiful, a tall, queenly, 
brilliant brunette, but her first youth had long since departed, and her 
bloom had lost in softness what it had gained in intensity; she was now 
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a hard, bold, showy-looking woman, “clinging frantically to the ghost 
of her lost youth,” and with but one soft spot in her heart. She was 
two or three years the senior of Colonel Home, but from her earliest 
girlhood she had loved him, and him only. During his father’s lifetime, 
in his own early manhood, he had been a great deal at Thornicroft, and 
Magdalen Heathcote and he had been secretly affianced lovers; both 
were poor and both ambitious, and a union between them seemed even 
in their most sanguine moments a very remote contingency. However, 
she would have waited for him till the day she died, but he was made of 
other stuff. He entered the army, and, while she watched his brilliant 
career with all a loving woman’s pride and rapture, he had quite for- 
gotten her, in so far as the memory was likely to cause him an hour’s 
uneasiness. 

For five years they had not met, until his father’s mortal illness re- 
called him ; and when he again saw Magdalen, his first look, his first 
word, told her that the old love was dead and buried long ago. She 
was a proud woman, and when he began hesitatingly to advert to their 
engagement as a childish folly, impossible of realisation, she met him 
more than half way, released him with firm and cheerful decision, and 
kept the almost insane outbreak of her bitter agony for a privacy un- 
watched by any human eye. But her love for him never wavered, and 
in the bottom of her heart there still lurked a faint hope that he might 
yet come back to her. Meantime, she was universally admired, and 
flirted @ outrance with every eligible man who would join in the pas- 
time; but nothing ever came of her flirtations, her “heart was other- 
where,” and her youth and beauty faded together. Then came the blow 
of Home’s marriage ; and it does not need much insight into human 
nature to enable one to imagine the feelings with which Miss Heathcote 
regarded Laura. As for those she had for the colonel himself, she would 
have thrown aside all the prejudices and ties of society and public 
opinion, and fled with him to the end of the world, had he but asked 
her; but she had a keen insight into his character, and knew that the 
strongest bond that held him to her was his belief that her old absorbing 
love for him had given place to a friendship so tender as to be the para- 
mount feeling of her being. He believed himself to be, as, indeed, he 
was, the person in whose concerns she was most interested; but she 
knew enough of him and of her own departed sovereignty to be fearful 
that, did the colonel for a moment suspect that she still loved him as of 
old, something very nearly akin to distaste would, in his mind, replace 
his present confidential and affectionate feeling for her. As it was, he 
consulted her in all his undertakings, constantly sought her society, and 
claimed her time and sympathy as though he had a right to them; and 
wise in her generation, since ie could not have all, she took what she 
could get, and rejoiced in the knowledge that she it was, and not his 
wife, to whom he turned as his counsellor and friend in every perplexity. 
race was over, and the spectators were preparing to return to their 

omes, 


“ Which way shall we take ?” asked the colonel, as he shawled and 
cloaked his companion, 

“It is quite the same to me,” she answered, dryly, for he had been 
more preoccupied and silent all the afternoon than she at all approved. 
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She had expected a confidence—some matrimonial difficulty, probably— 
but no confidence had been made, and, well as she had schooled herself, 
she was sore and bitter at heart. 

“ Suppose we take the coast road?” he went on. “The tide will 
have left the sands high and dry by the time we can reach them, and the 
afternoon is lovely ; besides, the other way will be thronged with all those 
people, and I want to have you to myself for an hour or two. I have 
something to talk to you about.” 

“It is coming,” she said to herself. But she only smiled at him, and 
said, “ If I can do anything for you, you know you have but to tell me.” 

“ Ah! I know it so well,” he answered, taking his place beside her. 
And, leaving the common by a different track from that taken by the 
others, he struck into a labyrinth of sandy lanes, where the ponies were 
suffered to choose their own pace. 

“ Now, what is troubling you ?”’ she asked. “I have seen all day that 
there is something.” 

“Tt is a mere trifle,” he said, laughing. “I want you to tell me 
whether Lina’s inability to hold her tongue comes from pure silliness or 
from ill nature ?”’ 

“ Something of both. She does the artless, ingenuous being, and that 
entails a vast amount of chatter; but her temper is not improving, and 
that renders her raillery rather offensive at times. What has she been 
about now ?” 

“Oh! a mere nothing, in fact. But if Laura were not such a sweet, 
loving, trusting little creature, it might have been rather unpleasant. 
Lina thought fit to enlighten her as to my old relations with you, and 

or Laura was jealous.” 

“Indeed !” said Magdalen, with a flash of her dark eyes, “ she does 
me a great deal of honour.’’ Then, in a softer tone, “ She has no need 
to be jealous. She hes your love, I only claim your friendship ; but 
that she must not grudge me; I could not do without it. Is it not 
strange—the petty, ungenerous nature of some happy women! They 
revel in their abounding riches, and perhaps do not know how to value 
them, yet they would not give of their abundance a crumb to the starving 
beggar, whose heart hungers and thirsts for the smallest of their privi- 
leges. I see how it is; although secure of your love, your wife will not 
endure to see you give me your confidence. She hates me; I knew it 
from the first. I shall lose what has been left to me, and then I do not 
care how soon——” 

She paused, really agitated, afraid of going too far, yet unable to 
control her rage against Laura. Home seized her hand. 

“ She shall never separate us, Magdalen, my first, best love, my truest 
friend! What should I do without you? No! she shall never come 
between zs /” 

“Shall she not?” she said, her eyes filled with tears. ‘“ Rely on it, 
she will do her utmost. I know her; cat-like, narrow, hard, dull, and 
decent, she has not heart enough ever to be betrayed into an indiscretion, 
nor charity enough to forgive those who have not her cold caution. 
Oh! George, I had hoped a better fate for you. My highest ambition 
was to see you mated with one who would have risen with you, and 


helped you in attaining the distinction for which you are fitted; but 
now——’ 
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“ Ah! Magdalen, it was a hard fate that parted me from you. Your 
energy and talent would have sustained me when I flagged, if we had 
braved poverty 

‘Say no more about it, George,” she said. “It is too late now. You 
are satisfied and happy in your life, and mine——” 

“Well! yours, Magdalen. What is it?” 

“It is bearable so long as I am not wholly divided from you. To be 
your trusted friend, is more to me than the proudest position apart from 

ou.” 

“T shall hate your husband if you ever marry, Magdalen.” 

“I shall never marry,” she said, passionately. ‘“ All that was over for 
me when you went to India.” 

“TI am unworthy of such generous self-sacrifice,” he said. ‘ I would 
I had known you and myself earlier.”” 

But there is no need to detail any more of this precious conversation. 
Home felt that his young wife was as far as possible from being what 
Magdalen represented her; but Miss Heathcote had a wonderful influ- 
ence over him, and, for the time, he really fancied that he would have 
ig happier with her for his wife than Laura. There was no truth in 

im. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BEGINNING OF DISENCHANTMENT, 


Tue windows of the breakfast-room at Thornicroft were open to 
admit the sweet morning incense from herb and flower, and the bright 
July sunshine came flickering in through a trellis covered with jasmine 
stars and roses, yellow, crimson, white, and pink. A_breakfast-table, 
daintily set for two persons, stood near the window, and the colonel and 
his wife were seated téte-d-téte at their morning meal. Colonel Home 
looked the very perfection of health and masculine beauty. There cer- 
tainly was a perfectly thorough-bred air about him, a look of refinement 
in the very carriage of his finely-shaped head, and, sinee the world had 
been going well with him, he had lost much of the worried expression 
which had been one characteristic of his face. Laura looked fragile and 
anxious, and her sweet eyes had a wistfulness which had always been 
dormant in them, but was now fully developed. Although her white 
morning dress was as simple as possible, the most inexperienced feminine 
eye could have seen at a glance that elegance and fashion had done their 
utmost to produce a masterpiece; and, indeed, from the soft waves of her 
gold-brown hair to the bow of her embroidered slipper, Laura’s toilette 
was perfect. She had grown painfully solicitous about such things now; 
she had learned to look to aids like these with which to strengthen bonds 
which her woman’s instinct told her would bear no strain. Resolutely as 
she refused to admit to her own heart that her married life was not the 
bright and happy thing she had pictured it, she yet felt that her power 
was passing away from her. This morning she felt unusually exhausted, 
for they had only returned from Cragsmere on the preceding evening. 
They had been staying with their old friends for two or three weeks, and, 
added to her bodily fatigue from a long summer day’s railway journey, 
there was the reaction from the mental strain she had put on herself 
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during her stay with the kind and acute old couple. She was no expe- 
rienced actress, but the most guileless of women can dissimulate when 
pride or love calls on them to do so, and she had both reasons for appear- 
ing as gay as a bird. 

“‘ Have you answered your stepmother’s note yet, Laura ?” 

“No! How could I?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know how you could. I merely asked the question. 
And yet, when I come to think of it, I can’t see why you could not.” 

“ You know it is an invitation to Charlwood. Mrs. Charlton says the 
Heytesburys are there, and Adelaide is home at last, and the Careys are 
going to stay there, so she thinks we might come too. But I read it all 
to you last night.” 

“ Yes, I know you did.” Then, after a pause, “I think you should 
answer it at once.” 

“Yes. What shall I say ?” 

“ Do you wish to go?” 

“Oh no, George, I really do want to be quiet at home; and when 
Mrs. Charlton has people staying with her, I know what incessant gaiety 

s on.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said. ‘I do think you are not looking 
well, and need rest, but I must go; it really would not be civil to refuse 
again, and, you know, I have yet to make Adelaide’s acquaintance.” 

“ If you go, George, and I stay behind, I shall not enjoy my rest.” 

“Oh! I wish you would know your own mind for once, Laura. 
Common decency demands that that note should be answered without 
red and it is desirable that you should decide on what you intend 

joing.” 

“lt all depends on you, George. If you would remain at home, I 
should be so glad, but if you mean to go, I should like to go also.” 

“My dear Laura” (with a very acid accent on the “ my dear”), “ if 
there is one thing more provoking to a man than another, it is the affec- 
tation in a woman of utter self-abnegation, when all the while she is bent 
on doing exactly what she pleases. Pray let me hear no more about the 
note. J shall certainly go; for yourself, you may do as you like.” 

“T shall say that we shall be there, then? And, dear George, do not 
be angry with me; I am afraid my temper is more easily ruffled than it 
used to be, but you will bear with me a little, and I shall come all right 

in.” 

“‘T wish to Heaven you would! I am sure I can’t tell how to act. 
You have every means of amusement and occupation that a reasonable 
woman could desire, and yet your temper grows more fretful and uncer- 
tain day by day; if I could but tell what to do to remedy the evil, I 
should pladly do it, but it really is irritating to a man of easy temper to 
see perpetual clouds on his wife’s brow. Really, Laura, you should take 
care; had I been of another disposition, you would have forfeited my 
love long since.” 

“Oh! George, have I been so bad as that? Only love me as you 
used to do, and I shall never vex you again.” 

“ Foolish child! Have I not singled you out from the rest of woman- 
kind to be my wife? That should be enough for you.” 

A subdued knock at the door, and a man entered with a pretty basket 
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of white French wicker-work heaped with splendid bunches of purple and 
white grapes and glowing velvety peaches, set off by fresh vine-leaves 
and tendrils; in another basket he carried what Mortimer Collins calls 
the “ king of horticulture”—a fine pine-apple, with its glaucous crown of 
bluish-green reposing on a bed of freshest greenest moss. 

“‘ Morgan desired me to bring these to show you, sir; he says they are 
the best in the houses. The tax-cart is quite ready; shall I put them in 
the well?” 

The gallant colonel looked not a little put out. 

“Oh yes, they will do very well ; put them in.” 

‘“* What splendid fruit!’’ said Laura. “ For whom are they ?” 

“ For Miss Heathcote, ma’am,” returned the man. 

Laura withdrew her extended hand from the basket. 

Put them carefully in, Jones,” said the colonel, affably. And the 
servant withdrew. ‘I met Godfrey Heathcote and his daughters on the 
road to Brixby yesterday, and they were lamenting about having no good 


fruit for this dinner-party to-day ; they had been to look for some, but. 


could get nothing nice. Poor old Godfrey is hard pressed, and looks 
more to turnips and mangold-wurzel than to his hothouses ; indeed, I 
suppose the complaints were meant as a hint to me; at all events, I took 
them as such, and as I am going to look at those ponies of Weston’s, 
for which you have taken a fancy, I shall leave these at the Lodge at 
Oaklands.” 

Laura made no reply. 

“Well, good-bye, dear Laura; rest yourself to-day. The new books 
~ while we were away, I see. But, by the way, write that note 

rst.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I shall do it immediately.” 

He kissed her cheek, playfully pulled one of her bright curls, and went 
off; and from the window Laura saw him drive off up the lime avenue. 
She sat down and wrote her note of acceptance, then took up a book, 
laid it down in a few minutes, opened her work-box, and trifled with her 
thimble and needle; and finally she went into the hall, and taking her 
hat and parasol, went out amongst the still dewy flowers and shrubs of 
her flower-garden. 

Ay, things were going wrong at Thornicroft, and Laura was never 
made to set them right. Scarcely a day passed but some evidence of her 
husband’s constant thought for and of Magdalen Heathcote cropped out, 
and ‘ good-natured friends” were not wanting to make matters worse 
than the sad young wife would ever have thought them, if left to her own 
imaginings alone. Laura had won her treasure, and found it like fairy 
gold, nought but dust and clipped leaves. Many a woman has been in 
like case, and borne a brave crest withal, finding aid and solace in those 
minor pleasures and sterner cares which are distributed with tolerable 
equality ; but not yet, if ever, could Laura so school herself. She lived 
but in ha love, and she now saw clearly enough that the love was almost, 
if not entirely, on one side. It would have been well for her had she had 
imperative duties—well had her life not been so smooth and easy; but 
she had no child, no household cares; wealth made all anxious thoughts, 
all efforts to make ends meet, superfluous; the ends overlapped so much 
that Laura had but to take the good things provided for her, and be 
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thankful. She took the good things, and strove to be thankful; but the 
blight of her husband’s indifference was over it all, and her dreamy, 
imaginative temperament aggravated the evil. 

“ Always Miss Heathcote!” she thought, as she wandered aimless} 
through “the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss”—“ always that bad, 
bold woman! It is best that we go to Charlwood—anywhere out of her 
reach.” 

And then she went on to think how she could best act to win back 
what she had never really had. She would have preferred harsher words 
than she ever got from Colonel Home, if alternated with sweet recon- 
ciliation, to the chill, half-contemptuous, half-indulgent indifference 
which he did not try to conceal. She was still so very young, and had 
sent out her all in this venture, and now that she knew it was gone, life 
looked very grey and mournful to her; and for higher aid in her trouble, 
Laura had too poetic and pure a mind not to feel, as well as know, that 
there is help for the weak and comfort for the sorrowful, if it be only 
sought earnestly ; but, like many another, the world—her world—was too 
much with her to make her faith a stay and “ present help.” 

The Venetian bravos were wont to veil the faces of their images of the 
Madonna when any fresh piece of villany was afoot, but when the crime 
was accomplished, the reward secured, and detection and punishment on 
the trail, the muffled saint was uncovered, and the penitent prostrated 
himself with tears and cries before it, imploring protection and assistance. 
In this nineteenth century, and these civilised islands, we do much the 
same with our religion. ‘The world, the flesh, and the devil,” have our 
best years, our strongest aspirations, and bravest struggles. It takes 
many a hard blow to bring water from the rock, and many a wound from 
our chosen allies—the triad before mentioned—ere we learn that. our 
Comforter in affliction is our surest guide in happiness. 

. But this is not a sermon, but a story; and Laura was a very unhappy 
woman, as indeed she had ample cause (of which she knew nothing) to 
be. She thought she knew quite enough; but, nevertheless, the result 
of her morning walk was to send her in more cheerful and happy than she 
went out. Apart from some few mortal agonies, which are only aggra- 
vated by the sweet sights and sounds of nature, there are not many heart- 
_ aches which may not be lightened by open air and exercise ; at least, one 
is better fitted to face and bear them when one feels refreshed and calmed 
by the thousand beneficent influences which our great Mother brings to 
bear on her children. They had their effect on Laura, and as she dressed 
for dinner she had some faint dawning of an idea that, after all, there 
might be worse misery in the world than she had yet felt, and that in 
any case an outward show of unhappiness would not tend to remedy any 
evils which existed. Her husband had admired her singing, and liked to 
listen to it, but he had one night told her not to sing a particular song, 
as he had been accustomed to hear it perfectly sung, and he could not 
bear to have it murdered. And some time afterwards they dined out at 
some place where they met the Heathcotes, and there Magdalen, trans- 
figured by the passion and pathos that were in her, had sung this same 
song in such a way as to move every heart that heard her; and when, 
amongst others, Colonel Home had offered his thanks, Laura heard the 
syren reply in a voice intended only for his ear : 
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“You know I always sing that when you are by. I do not forget how 
you used to like to have me sing it to you.” 

So, from that day, Laura had only sung when she was alone; and, to 
say truth, her husband had never missed her music or asked for it. But 
now she resolved not to mar her own happiness by any pettish folly of 
this kind, and as Colonel Home had not come by the time she was dressed, 
she sat down to the piano and tried her fresh rich voice, which seemed to 
have improved during its time of idleness. 

Colonel Home was blithe and pleasant when he returned, for he was 
conscious he had been behaving particularly badly, and he meant to make 
atonement for his sins by being very agreeable to his wife. 

“ What a pretty dress, Laura!” he said, admiring the countless yards 
of silvery vaporous tulle, or tarlatane, or some such light material, which 
floated round her, “ You are uncommonly well got up to-night. I wish 
you could always wear that. I can’t bear you in your morning dress.” 

“T am glad you like it,” she said, pleased with his admiring anything 
belonging to her. “ But,” she added, “ it is exactly like a dress you con- 
demned last month. I had two quite the same. I liked them so much, 
and now I began to wear this in order to get rid of it, as it did not please 

ou.” 

“Tmpossible, dear! I must have been dreaming, or the dress was 
made differently, or something ; but no matter now. I very much admire 
that. I heard you singing while I dressed. Will you sing to me to- 
night ?” 

“Too glad to be asked, Laura went to the piano and sang song after 
song, encouraged by her husband’s applause. One song, Beethoven's 
passionate, thrilling “ Adelaide,” had been Colonel Home’s favourite in 
the days of their brief courtship, and Laura sang it now with a power and 
expression she had never equalled. She felt that she was doing the song 
justice, and gave full scope to her beautiful voice, which rang through the 
lofty room with a wonderful power and sweetness when the last despair- 
ing chords of the accompaniment died away. She turned round, smiling 
for her meed of praise, but Colonel Home was asleep. Softly closing the 
piano, Laura took her book, and seated herself at the table. By-and-by 
the gentleman awoke. 


“Oh! I really believe I fell asleep, Laura. Your music quite lulled 
me— 
Lapped me in Elysian dreams, 


How does it go? You really have a lovely voice. When we go to 
London, you must have lessons. It’s a pity we did not go to the Heath- 
cotes’ to-day; they have that young Mrs. Esterly, who is staying at 
Larchfield, and I hear she is another St. Cecilia, besides being such a 


pretty woman.” 


“She is very pretty,” quoth Laura; “and such a sweet, innocent, 
child-like manner !” 


“Innocent! My dear girl, she is the wickedest little flirt in the three 
kingdoms.” 
“T hate to hear of married women flirting.” 
“IT don’t object to it, so long as I am not the flirt’s husband.” 
“ But some man must be, you know; and what of his feelings ?” 
02 
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“ He can scarcely expect another man to fret about it.” 

“ Married or single, a flirt repels me, and I dislike the male flirt quite 
as much as the female.” 

“Oh! do you?” With a very conscious smile, and running his white 
fingers through his dark close rings of hair. ‘ Well, suppose we post- 
pone the discussion sine die, and suppose you go to bed; you look tired 
and pale; I shall go to my den for half an hour, and have a cigar.” 

So he did; and his thoughts while he smoked, though self-complacent 
enough, were not particularly comfortable. It has been said that he 
could not endure not being first with every woman he thought worthy of 
his admiration, and his vanity was flattered by finding that Magdalen 
Heathcote still remembered her old love; but he had by no means calcu- 
lated on her memory being quite so good ; still he had not had the man- 
liness and moral courage to draw back as she had become more and more 
confiding and tender, and now that special invention of the devil, a 
Platonic friendship, was fast merging into its usual termination. Fortu- 
nately, Magdalen’s great beauty had gone with her youth, and, equally 
fortunately, Colonel Home’s affections (if we can call them so) were by 
no means unwavering; but he had spent two hours that morning philan- 
dering with Magdalen in very shady places—morally shady, as well as 
actually so—and he had seen more of Magdalen’s heart in those two 
hours than he had done since those long bygone days. 

The view could not fail to be in some measure pleasant to one of his 
kind, for he was flattered and softened ; but had Magdalen been younger 
and handsomer, and quite a new love, instead of being a réchauffée of an 
old one, the effect produced by the partly involuntary display of her love 
would have been much greater. Despite those drawbacks, however, their 
talk had been very tender, and, as the colonel sat alone, his thoughts 
were divided between pity for Miss Heathcote, pleasure at the thought of 
going away and ridding himself of possible embarrassment and unplea- 
santness—at least for a time—and amusement at Laura's efforts to be 
dignified and cool with him. 

Over all, too, was a delightful consciousness that he was still quite 
irresistible ; and last, but strongest of all his feelings, was regret that he 
had married. He by no means undervalued the increased importance 
which increase of fortune and a good matrimonial connexion had given 
him, still he assured himself that he had been bought too cheaply, and 
that, were it to do again, he would either take care to get a price nearer 
to his value, or, still more likely, defer the sacrifice altogether until age 
and infirmity had rendered a nurse necessary to him. 

To lead an open, thoroughly pure life, without intrigues more or less 
innocent, was impossible to him; excitement he must have, at any price, 
and that most congenial to him was flirtation. He rose up and stretched 
himself wearily, finishing his cogitations in this wise: “I’m afraid I shall 
have some trouble with Magdalen. Who'd have thought she would have 
remembered so long and so well? Women are such fools! And Laura 
is horribly jealous. “Well, we go in a week, and, when we come back, 
Thornicroft will be filled for the shooting. In any case, things must 
arrange themselves ; they always do, if one is but supine enough, and I 


- not going to forestal trouble; let the women battle it out amongst 
them. 
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SKETCHES OF SUNNY SCENES AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE IN SWITZERLAND. 


I. 


But that the title, already long, would stretch beyond all rea- 
sonable limits, our alliterative heading might go on to tell of 
“ soaking showers” also, for of these we had a few during the seven 
weeks of our wanderings in that country, of which a recent writer 
has truly said, that, “ despite its narrow limits, in Switzerland new 
beauties are incessantly being found, new adventures occur, and 
new conveniences are provided for visiting the most striking 
scenes.” 

Indeed, our first “sketch” on our way there must be in water 
colours, for it is taken in Paris on the night of the emperor’s féte, 
when the rain, which all the afternoon had fallen more and more 
plentifully, filling with water the thousands of coloured lamps in- 
tended to illuminate the avenues of the Tuileries’ gardens, one | 
the bright-coloured drapeaux that hung from every building ti 
they clung in their weight of moisture to the walls over which 
they should have proudly waved, came down by eight o’clock in 
a steady pour, threatening to extinguish even the gas-lighted 
globes of white and rose colour which hung in graceful festoons 
on each side of the entire length of the Champs Elysées. But 
both these and the gaiety of the light-hearted Parisians were proof 
against all the rain’s attacks; no break appeared in the bright 
chain that linked the Place de la Concorde to the Barriére @’Etoile; 
no murmur of displeasure was heard to damp the merriment of the 
laughing crowds among whom we found ourselves, although the 
constant cry of “ A bas! les parapluies,” left every head exposed 
to the pitiless shower, and made our condition not unlike that of 
the bronze figures over which the electrically lighted fountains 
played in the Place beneath us. We stationed ourselves on the rising 
ground above the Place de la Concorde, and, taking advantage of 
the pressing offers of the chair proprietors, “chaises 4 louer, 
vingt sous pitce,” established wrth se on two of these, beneath 
the partial shelter of a tree, a few minutes before the first glittering 
sroup of rockets rose, on our left, from the Champ de Mars. 

here was plenty to amuse us while we waited for the fireworks; 
Bengal fires, vo | green, and blue, alternately clothed the scene 
around us:in varied lights; the waters of the fountains looked like 
showers of diamonds falling on flowers embedded in soft green 
moss; the obelisk in the centre of the Place had for some days 
been encased in a delicate tracery of tubing, and was intended to 
shine with a blaze of gas-leaves and mottoes in honour of the 
emperor; but, although attempts to produce this were continually 
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made, and lighted tow, drawn up by ropes, floated like a fire- 
winged bird round and round the pillar, the little flames were 
swept out by wind and rain as soon as they appeared, and the 
shouts of laughter from the merry crowds below made one think 
that they derived even more amusement from these repeated 
failures than they would, perhaps, have enjoyed had the illumina- 
tion been as perfect as it was intended to be. 

The rocking of the chair on which I stood, and the pressure of 
a soft but weighty substance against my back, made me turn 
round, anxious to contradict the assertion, “ Mais, mon ami, je 
suis si légére,” made by a fat little damsel, who, with the assistance 
of her cavalier, was mounting its railed back. I remonstrated; but 
the smile with which she stood her ground was so pleasant, that 
I, like her lover, was beguiled by it into giving her the necessary 
support, while we looked together at the showers of golden fire 
that now rose in quick succession before us. 

By ten o'clock the rain ceased, and the fireworks were over; so, 
following the crowds making their muddy way through the still 
illuminated Champs Elysées, we returned to our hotel, passing 
windows hung with Chinese lanterns that would have been ighted 
had the rain not fallen, and seeing groups of men, women, and 
children refreshing themselves at the cafés, after their day of 
dripping pleasure, almost a |’Anglaise; for the little decanters of 
anisette, and its accompaniments of sugar and water, appeared now 
to be quite superseded among the Parisians by glasses of frothing 
beer—a beverage certainly more suitable than eau sucrée for such 
weather as Paris saw on the day of the emperor's féte. Starting 
from Paris by the Lyons railway, we drove through a wide, open, 
but not picturesque country to Fontainebleau, passing the hot, 
white town of Villeneuve St. George, with its yellow church and 
gardens of still yellower pumpkins, and seeing in the stunted vines 
about Montgeron the first indications of the wine-producing country 
towards which we were travelling. The rivers Seine and Marne 
ran with us, the former crossed near Villeneuve by a handsome 
suspension-bridge, and the green waters of the latter made pic- 
turesque by low bridges crossing it at intervals, and by large rafts 
which floated softly down the stream. We will leave the old 
palace of Fontainebleau, with its gorgeous memories of Francis I. 
and Louis XIV., and its more melancholy ones of Napoleon, whose 
farewell to his Guards ere he quitted them for Elba is here remem- 
bered in the Cour des Adieux, with but a passing mention; we 
will not disturb by a visit the two-hundred-year-old carp which 
still rise, they say, from a pond in the gardens, and open their lazy 
gills for the amusement of those who care to summon them. Our 
sketch shall be taken in the forest, where, after driving through its 
light sandy avenues bearing the names of beauties in the court of 
the “Grand Monarque,” and having mounted the Fort de 
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YEmpereur, whence a fine view of the whole forest is gained, we 
find ourselves at the foot of a high wooden cross, and, on inquiry, 
learn that this is the Croix d’Auzas, and that, if we will mount the 
hill before us, we shall reach the chapel of Notre-Dame de Bons 
Secours, and see why the cross and the chapel have been raised. 
Look up beneath the covered way that leads to a small highly 
decorated chapel, with a white figure of the Virgin, and many 
garlands of flowers hung around her, and you will see a picture 
which represents a horse at full speed, its rider thrown from his 
seat, dragged along by the one foot that still hangs in the stirrup. 
The legend beneath would lose by translation, so we venture to 
give it in its own language: “A lan 1661, M. d’Aubéron venait 
rejoindre son régiment 4 Fontainebleau, mais son cheval le renverse 
et l’entraine sur les cailloux du haut de la montagne. Sans doute, 
il courait tous les risques d’une morte cruelle, mais par une dévo- 
tion toute particuliére envers la Mére de Dieu, le pieux cavalier 
éléve les yeux au ciel et appelle ’auguste Marie a son secours. 
Aussitét le cheval, frémissant encore, sarréte, D’Aubéron se 
débarrasse de l’étrier dans lequel l'un de ses pieds resta engagé, et 
il n’apercoit en lui aucune blessure.” 

To commemorate this intervention of Mary, Aubéron first 
caused a figure of the Virgin to be placed in the branches of the 
tree at the foot of which his horse stopped. A gorgeous chapel was 
afterwards raised and consecrated with much pomp, but this 
perished among the ravages of the Revolution. The present chapel 
was built and adorned in 1821, and now each year, towards the 
end of autumn, a train of priests and villagers wend their way 
through the forest of Fontainebleau to keep the Aubéron féte by 
the little chapel of Notre-Dame de Bons Secours. Fastened to the 
trellised window of the chapel was a piece of crumpled — on 
which was scrawled, “ Faites un Ave Maria a la bonne Mére de 
Dieu pour une qui est pauvre et désolée.” A party of English, 
consisting of father, mother, and son, reached the chapel while we 
still stood looking at it; the son inquisitively drew out the paper 
and opened it. The mother, apparently fearing contamination, 
exclaimed, with more of Protestantism than of grammar, “ Let the 
dirty thing alone, child; ’tis only some of the nonsense as them 
Catholics write.” 

From Fontainebleau we travelled on to Dijon. The river Yonne 
flowed between rows of ash-trees on our left side; many little vil- 
lages nestling beneath the hills, on the sides of which their white 
churches, with high-peaked slate roofs, watched over them, were 

ssed. Sunny sandy roads, edged on both sides with poplars, ran 
parallel with the rail; shepherds, with their flocks gathering round 
and following them like com walked slowly along them; women 
in large straw hats worked in the fields of Indian corn; vineyards 
became more and more numerous, until, after passing through the 
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long tunnel of Blaisy, the beautiful hills of the Céte d’Or, clothed 
in vines, appeared before us, the setting sun bathing them and the 
rich red soil in which they grew in a golden flood of light. Some 
curious wells by the road-side attracted our attention; the water 
appeared to be raised by the turning of a large cylinder; the horse 
chet moved it had its head carefully tied up in a blue cotton 
apron, and was accompanied in its monotonous walk by a troop of 
peasant women, whose energetic shouting yee the patient 
animal in his circular path. ‘The tesselated spire of the church at 
Plombiéres looked quite brilliant as we passed this, the last station 
before Dijon; and the eyes of an artist, who, with his portfolio and 
colour-box, had travelled with us from Tonnerre, shone with plea- 
sure as he looked on the rich, warm colouring of this picturesque 
town and its highly cultivated gardens, in which early strawberries 
are largely grown to supply our London markets. Dijon soon 
followed, and we had settled ourselves in our rooms at the old- 
fashioned but comfortable Hétel de la Cloche before the bell of 
the cathedral just opposite had summoned the inhabitants of the 
town to their evening prayers. 

“ Madame est étrangére, elle entrera,” was the smiling answer 
to my request, the next morning, for admission into the museum, 
where, within the walls of their own ducal palace, stand the mag- 
nificent marble tombs of Philippe le Hardi and Jean his son, 
dukes of Burgundy. There is also a large collection of pictures in 
the museum; many of the “sensation school,” presented by the 
Emperor Napoleon; some good portraits, landscapes, and fancy 
subjects; among these last a pretty picture, by an artist named 
Colson, representing a little maiden, with a redundance of golden 
hair, asleep in an old high-backed chair, all ignorant of a cat 
behind her, which, with tiger-like eyes, watches the pet canary 
that has perched upon her hand. Replenishing our luncheon- 
basket from the well-furnished buffet at the Dijon station, we 
started once more on our travels, and, passing by towns and vil- 
lages with names that made one almost fancy one’s route a wein- 
karte—Beaune, Vougeot, Macon, Roussillon, and others—we 
reached Culoz, the birthplace of Lamartine, thence on by tunnels 
beneath the Jura Mountains, the Rhéne running with us, to Belle- 
garde; and leaving this frontier town by the Valserine viaduct, we 
bade adieu to France, and entered Switzerland. A fitting entrance 
to the land of mountains; for on one side rose the huge masses of 
the Jura chain, on the other the steep declivity of the Mont du 
Virache, while the Rhéne’s blue waters separated the mighty hills 
and skirted the line at intervals on its road to Lake Leman. Night, 
after a sunset of more than ordinary splendour, had closed in ere 
we reached Geneva; the lake reflected in its dark swift waters the 
lights from the bridges that crossed it, and the moon brought out in 
brilliant whiteness the handsome buildings that ran along its quays. 
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Can anything exceed in loveliness the view on which we look 
the next morning? Beneath us flows the now bright blue lake; 
the quays are studded with groups of people in gay and pictu- 
resque costume, snow-white swans flit hither and thither beneath 
the graceful willows of Rousseau’s Island, little vessels with rich 
brown sails glide past, gaily-painted steamers are puffing in readi- 
ness for a start to the other end of the lake. On either side are 
banks clothed in nature’s softest, brightest colours, along which 
stand villas and pretty villages; beyond them swell a gradual rise 
of many-tinted hills, ending, at this early hour, in a dreamy view 
of the Mont Blanc chain, whose snowy peaks will, as the morning 
mist clears off, grow more and more distinct until they glow in the 
sun’s bright rays, and then blush when at eventide he throws upon 
them the crimson veil of his departing splendour. Leaving the 
modern portion of this beautiful capital of one of the smallest but 
of the most celebrated Swiss cantons, we will cross the Pont Mont 
Blanc, enter the little market beneath the lime-trees at its other 
end, and obtain for a few sous a liberal supply of bloomy grapes 
and mellow pears, and then begin the ascent through the steep, 
narrow, circuitous streets that lead to the old cathedral of St. Pierre, 
passing on our road the houses of two who, among many more, 

ave given an historical interest to the old town of Geneva. In 
the Rue des Chanoines stands the house of Calvin, and not far 
from it, in the Grande Rue, is the house in which Rousseau lived 
and died. 

The cathedral, which stands at the very top of the hill on the 
left side of the lake, and overlooks the whole town, is considered a 
good specimen of the pure Byzantine style of architecture: it was 
built in the early part of the eleventh century, and, if one may 
judge from fragments of rich colouring and carving that still re- 
main, was not wanting in the splendour demanded by the Roman 
Catholics in their places of worship. Great must have been the 
clearance when the stern reformer, Calvin, whose “ will was iron, 
and whose word was law,” established himself towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century in Geneva, and preached there the pure 
doctrine of which, next to Luther, he was the most eminent pro- 
fessor—doubtless, the work of purifying the temple from all its 
idolatrous symbols was carried on with no little energy under his 
auspices; and the bare walls, the whitewashed ceiling, and the 
plain uncushioned benches of the cathedral, show that to this da 
the followers of Calvin retain, in outward signs at least, the simpli- 
city of their great leader. Nor is Calvin’s the only name dear to 
Protestants that still lives within the old walls of St. Pierre. Stop 
while the sacristan tells you of the Huguenot leader, Henri de 
Rohan, who fell while defending Rochelle against the Cardinal 
Richelieu. Look at the armour that lies on the black marble tomb 
at the feet of the statue raised to his memory. He wore it when 
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he died; and his wife Margaret, the daughter of Sully, sent it to 
the people of Geneva, and begged from them an honourable place 
for it in the stronghold of that religion for which her husband had 
so willingly given his life. 

From Rohan’s tomb a few steps lead to a plain black marble 
slab on the floor of the nave; here the sacristan stops to say that 
beneath it is buried Jean de Brognier, president of the council 
which, in 1415, condemned to be burnt at Constance two other 
_— martyrs to the Protestant faith—John Huss and Jerome of 

rague. 

But while we have looked at tombs that bring back to memory 
the struggles and sufferings of those who gained for us the great 
boon of the Reformation, the old pulpit, said to be the same from 
which Calvin preached, has been ascended by one whose dress is 
little altered from that worn by the reformer three hundred years 
ago; beneath him are ranged a christening party: a baby, richly 
attired in white silk and lace, lies on its nurse’s knee; close 
to it are its father, mother, and two sureties, all sitting, and several 
friends witness the ceremony from benches behind them. After a 
short exhortation and prayer, the pastor descends from the pulpit, 
the godfather takes from the nurse’s arms the infant; a woman 
brings a small china jug, from which she pours into the pastor's 
hands, held together, a little water; this he gently lets fall over 
the baby’s face, naming her, and using nearly the same words as 
those of our English service; no form of the cross is made on the 
child’s forehead, and the water is wiped off immediately by her 
mother; the pastor, with both hands spread over its head, blesses 
the young Christian, then re-ascends the pulpit, and with a short 
and touching exhortation to the parents, and a prayer for the child, 
closes the service. 

We ask afterwards if the form of the cross is never used here in 
baptism; the staunch old sacristan replies: “Ah! non, nous 
n’avons point de ces singeries. Vous avez conservé vos évéques, 
cest la raison que vous en avez.” 

A few days later I saw in the Catholic cathedral of Notre-Dame 
another baptism that contrasted so strongly with the one of which 
I have just written, that 1 am tempted to close my Geneva sketches 
with a short description of it. A priest in a purple stole, attended 
by a man bearing a huge lighted candle and a wet brush, was 
mumbling some inarticulate words over a very small eight-day old 
baby. ‘The baby, whose head was adorned with artificial flowers, 
belonged to the lower ranks, and had but the woman who carried 
it and its sponsors, a man and a woman, with it. After a few in- 
audible prayers, the priest lifted from his shoulders the stole, kissed 
it reverently, curtseyed, and, turning the stole, put it on again with 
the white side uppermost. He then dipped in oil a roll of cotton; 
the attendant gave to each sponsor a lighted candle; these they 
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held over the infant, while the priest turned it round and round to 
paint with the oiled cotton its forehead, ears, chest, and back, 
shoving at last the greasy morsel between its lips, and finishing the 
ceremony by splashing from the brush a good a of holy water 
over the unfortunate baby. The poor thing took it all very quietly, 
and neither cried nor moved during the whole service. “ Mais 
qu il est sage, le petit bonhomme!” said the nurse to me, exult- 
ingly, as she carefully wrapped up her little charge after its bap-. 
tismal trials. 

By train again, following, till we reached Lausanne, the beautiful 
shores of the Geneva lake, we travelled on to Berne; the scenery 
the whole way was lovely, but the extreme heat made even the 
exertion of admiring it almost too much. At length, after passing 
through the Fribourg station, and looking down from the carriages 
on the exquisite views of river and valley that lay beneath us, we 
caught a glimpse of the cold snowy peaks of the Bernese Alps, and 
ere Tong ran into the station at Berne, whence, after much expostu- 
lation with lazy porters and appeals to a superintendent, who did 
nothing but smoke, we managed with some difficulty to get our- 
selves and our luggage conveyed to the hotel in which rooms had 
before been engaged for us. 

Berne is so generally the passage town of Swiss travellers that 
no description of its arched footways, its windows, with their 
luxurious red cushions and gaily-striped awnings, its many fountains, 
and the running streams that thread its streets, is necessary; but 
Berne this week was the scene of the meetings of the “ Congrés 
International, pour le progrés des sciences sociales,” and although 
we can admit into these slight sketches nothing so ponderous as the 
political, zoological, hygienic, educational, and other declamations 
with which the walls of the church of the St. Esprit and the hall 
of the Palais Fedéral resounded during these meetings, still the 
lighter work of the Congrés, the open-air réunions, the soirées, and 
the banquet with which the week’s proceedings terminated, were 
so novel in their arrangements, and so charming in their grace and 
simplicity, that we would fain attempt a pen-and-ink picture of 
them. And first, on this warm, bright Monday, we will walk, just 
before sunset, across the wondrous bridge of the Basle railway 
over the blue, deep waters of the Aar, gaining through its trellised 
wooden walls a panorama of verdant slopes, rich woods, and pic- 
turesque chalets, backed by the fine old town of Berne, which rises 
on its sandstone rock a hundred feet above the river that winds 
around it. Over the bridge, passing by the Botanic Gardens, we 
will begin the steep ascent to the Schinzli, and, ere we lose the 
sun’s rays, gaze on the magnificent range of the Oberland Alps 
from the terraced garden of the café. But while we watch the 
delicate rose-colour fading into grey on these snowy peaks, the 
sound of music and of soft female voices is heard; ladies in white 
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muslin with scarlet girdles have grouped themselves beneath the 
trees, and, accompanied by the male voices of the Sainte Cécile 
choir, sing lively songs and glees; maidens in Swiss dress cover the 
tables with trays of ices and cakes; the trees glitter with lines of 

aily-coloured lamps; and then, to crown the whole beautiful scene, 
bon the café issues a procession of four-and-forty little girls 
carrying baskets filled with flowers and fruit, each pair of children 
as they walk hand in hand representing one of the two-and-twenty 
Swiss cantons. One smiles to see the bright round face of but 
eight summers surrounded by the matronly cap worn in the Saint 
Gall canton, and the little figures of two other maidens seem over- 
weighted by the high head-dress and voluminous skirts of the 
Schwyz costume; but the graceful black lace rises charmingly 
from the sweet faces of two Lilliputian Bernese, and the little 
— who laugh and blush as they trip by in the rich gay dress 
of Fribourg, their hair bound with a scarlet kerchief, possessing 
evidently no small share of that vanity with which our sex is 
charged, are well pleased to bear their part in producing as pretty 
a picture as one could well desire to look upon. 

But not always is the weather so propitious for the fétes of the 
Congrés as it was on this evening at the Schiinzli. We are now 
mounting the long straight hill that leads from the town through 
the Aarberg gate to the café of the Engi, where a réunion, with 
music, is to be held by the members of the Congress. There has 
been a violent storm during the afternoon, and our dark road is 
still occasionally lighted by flashes of lightning with rolls of distant 
thunder. The rain falls heavily on the top of our carriage, and 
splashes down upon our heads as we alight and take speedy refuge 
beneath the verandah of the house; but the scene there is curious 
enough to make us care little for the weather. Again tables are 
ready with refreshments—again Swiss maidens are our picturesque 
attendants—again we listen to many a familiar air played by a band 
of horns and cornets--piston, but all is dark beyond the few feet 
of covered space on which we sit; large oil lamps flare in the wind, 
hot coffee and jugs of beer are substituted for the ices and fruits of 
the Schiinzli féte; the atmosphere in which we are is rendered 
dense by the fumes of many a cigar, the rain patters on and runs 
in rivers along the ground. We cannot stir a step beyond the 
verandah, so we sip our coffee and look and listen naked for the 
two hours we have to wait the return of our hired coachman, who, 
alas for the confidence we have reposed in him! proves faithless, 
and leaves us without a conveyance, to find our way back to Berne 
in about as heavy a pour of rain as it has ever fallen to our lot to 
encounter. Scarcely had we reached our hotel on this evening and 
divested ourselves of our wet garments, when a glare on the house 
opposite our windows showed that the antagonistic element of fire 
Was asserting its power. A large timber-yard behind the hotel had 
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become ignited; and although the conflagration, which lasted 
upwards of two hours, did little more mischief than to destroy 
many hundred planks and a few workmen’s sheds, the report that 
some fifty artillery waggons of powder were standing between it 
and the railway station caused much fear and excitement, until it 
was discovered that though the waggons were there, the powder 
was not; the filling them had happily been postponed till the next 


day. 

We will pass over an open-air réunion at the Plattforme behind 
the cathedral, once its burial-ground, now a place of recreation for 
the Bernese, and ore in the long low room of the casino, and walk 
once more, now in brilliant sunshine, up the Engi hill. The open 
plain at the top is covered with soldiers; a sham fight is going on, 
and, although the oldest combatant does not sana fourteen years, 
the scene presents all the “pomp and circumstance” of mimic 
war. Strong posts have been secured by the artillery, and oft- 
repeated flashes, with deafening reports and long rolls of smoke, 
show that the young gunners lack no energy in defending them; 
light skirmishers scour the plain, while in every direction compact 
bodies of military move with precision under the command of their 
leaders. At length a bugle sounds, regiment after regiment falls 
into line, a quick march across the plain, and then a halt; bayonets 
are unslung and fixed in groups upon the ground, and the whole 
army betake themselves to the gardens of the Engi, where tables, 
ae with a substantial feast, await them; the young heroes seat 
themselves, and soon show as much spirit in the demolition of 
their food as they did in that of their imaginary enemies, while 
their mothers and sisters, who have followed them from the field, 
form a circle round them, and enjoy in little groups the Engi pan- 
cakes and other light refreshments that are offered to them. An 
hour later the leading street of Berne is lined with spectators 
waiting for the return of the troops; they come at last, first the 
band of fife and drum, then regiments of infantry, their caps 
adorned with laurel-leaves, and then, amid laughing shouts, follow 
the guns, not drawn by horses, but each by one-and-twenty very 
little boys in blouses. ‘Truly one need not wonder that the Swiss 
are ever ready to defend their “ Vaterland,” their very babyhood 
smacks of soldiering; the eldest of these young cannon-drawers 
could not have been more than five years old. 

And now the crowning event of the Social Science week, the 
grand banquet in the theatre, has arrived. We drive to the door, 
over which the word “ Vollkommen,” encircled by a garland of ° 
bright flowers, gives us a silent welcome. Gentlemen receive us 
with a kindly German greeting, and, leading us to an ante-room, 
present to each of their lady guests a bouquet of rare flowers. For 
a while the buzz of conversation goes on, and then a door opens, 
and the whole assembly, consisting of some two hundred and sixty 
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persons, make a rush towards the banquet. Here, after a scene of 
no little confusion, caused by the absence of any preliminary 
arrangement, all are at length seated, and, amid the clatter of 
tongues, the rushing of waiters, the clash of knives and forks (the 
latter two-pronged and of steel), and the rustle of ladies’ dresses, 
for which not too much space is allowed, a military band begins to 
play the national air of Switzerland, and the first item of the 
“menu,” the “ potage & la Julienne,” is brought round and eaten 
amid a din, to which the pause that follows is a very great relief. 
But this pause does not lead at once to the introduction of another 
dish—a gentleman seated at the high table has risen; his name is 
whispered through the room; he is about to speak, and “pega | 
great hopes are entertained that what he has to say will be w 
worth listening to; eager faces from all sides turn towards him, 
and many leave their seats at the dinner-tables to draw nearer to 
the : Nor are they disappointed, plaudit follows plaudit 
while he talks; he is a Frenchman, clever and vivacious, and it 
would seem that sentiments and opinions, smothered perforce be- 
neath the despotic rule of his own country, have burst all bounds, 
and come forth with redoubled energy in the free Swiss air he now 
breathes, for liberty—liberty, political and social; “bien supréme 
Wage en Age, trop souvent mal compris et mal conservé,” is his 
theme, and draws from him many a remark that savours more of 
republicanism than of attachment to the Imperial dynasty to which 
he owes allegiance. After a brilliant run of twenty minutes he 
ceases, and, while the room still resounds with the applause he has 
earned, the second item of our dinner is handed round; and so 
through the whole feast our intellectual and corporeal tastes were 
satisfied in turn; the ring of knives and forks was stilled to listen 
to a speech, and the burst of applause at its end was the signal for 
the introduction of some new delicacy. The arrangement was 
more novel than agreeable, for the constant interruptions kept us 
in a state of bustle and excitement that soon became fatiguing, and 
it was with little regret that, at the end of three hours, we saw the 
guests beginning to depart, and found ourselves soon after in the 
quiet streets on our way back to our hotel. 
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THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


By Harrison ArnsworrTu. 


Book the Seventh. 
V. 


HOW LANNOY VAINLY ATTEMPTED TO ARREST BOURBON’S MARCH. 


Next day, from the heights of the Apennines, Bourbon and his 
bands looked dow,: upon the lovely city of Florence, and on the m- 
comparable valley of the Arno. When the soldiers beheld Florence 
in all its ravishing beauty lying before them—when from the heights 
on which they stood they could count all its palaces and churches, 
their cupidity was so strongly excited ‘that they demanded with 
frenzied eagerness to be led to the assault. 

“ Let us sack Florence, noble general!” they shouted. 

“No, my brave companions, I cannot grant your request,” re- 
joined Bourbon. “Florence is too well defended. Mark the 
cannon on the walls and bastions? Mark the army encamped out- 
side the walls, placed there to cover the city? Wiewes cannot 
be taken without artillery, and we have none. We must march 
on to Rome, which can be easily taken, and where ten times the 
wealth of Florence is collected.” 

Convinced by these arguments, the men ceased their solici- 
tations, and Bourbon descending to the valley, and avoiding 
Florence, crossed the Upper Arno, and continued his march with- 
os ‘ern to Viterbo, in the neighbourhood of which city he 

alted. 

It was sage, Scan halt that he was informed by his scouts of 
the approach of Lannoy with a small escort. An hour later the 
Viceroy of Naples arrived, and was received by Bourbon in his 
tent. The Prince of Orange, Del Vasto, Von Frundsberg, Zucker, 
and the other leaders were present at the interview. 

“T have come to forbid your highness’s further advance,” 
said Lannoy to Bourbon. “I have just concluded, on the part 
of the Emperor, a truce with the Pope, and have undertaken that 
the army shall retire.” 

“Your highness has undertaken more than you can perform,” 
said Bourbon. “I need scarcely inform you that the troops are 
unpaid.” 
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“ Let not that concern you,” rejoined Lannoy. “ His Holiness 
has supplied me with sufficient money to pay them. The army 
must retire, I say. I am the representative of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty in Italy, and I issue that order.” 

“ By the beard of my father! I shall not respect it, cried Von 
Frundsberg. “I do not serve the Emperor!” 

“Neither do we,” added Zucker, Maramaldo, and the Italian 
leaders. “We have received no pay from him. We serve the 
brave Bourbon.” 

“ But the Duke de Bourbon only derives his authority from the 
Emperor,” said Lannoy; “and I offer you payment for your 
troops.” 

«That will not suffice,” cried Von Frundsberg, fiercely. “We 
have not crossed the Po, and marched thus far through Italy, to 
retire because the Emperor at the last moment has thought fit to 
conclude a truce with the Pope. The truce is not binding upon 
us. We have nothing to do with it. As to the paltry payment 
offered by your highness, we scout it. No sum could induce us 
to turn back. We are the sworn enemies of Antichrist. We will 
destroy the idolatrous city. We will plunder the Vatican and 
Saint Peter’s of their treasures.” 

“Ts it possible your highness can tolerate this horrible im- 
piety ?” said Lannoy to Bourbon. “ At least, the Spanish soldiers 
will obey me. I shall take them with me to Rome for the defence 


of the 0, a ae this meditated attack. Bid them come with 


me in the Emperor’s name,” he added to Del Vasto. 

“T fear the attempt will be vain,” returned the marquis. 

“Try them,” said Bourbon. “If they choose to depart, I shall 
not hinder them.” 

On this, Del Vasto quitted the tent, but he had not been gone 
many minutes when a great disturbance was heard outside, and he 
returned with looks of alarm. 

“ You have met with ill success, I fear, my lord?” said Lannoy. 

“T could scarce have met with worse,” rejoined the marquis. 
“The soldiers utterly refuse to obey me. They will not respect 
the truce. They will not protect the Pope. They are determined 
to sack Rome. They say they know no other leader than Bour- 
bon. Your highness must fly. The soldiers are so infuriated 
against you that I fear they will do you injury.” 

“ How should I fly ?” cried Lannoy, trembling. “I put myself 
under your highness’s protection,” he added to Bourbon. 

mt Fear nothing,” said Bourbon. “ I will be answerable for your 
safety.” 

As he spoke, a number of Spanish soldiers burst into the tent, 
shouting out, 

“Death to Lannoy! Death to the Pope’s general!” 

“How dare you force your way thus into my presence ?” cried 
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Bourbon, confronting them fiercely, and speaking in a stern au- 
thoritative tone. “ Hence, mutinous rascals, or you shall be 
punished.” 


“Deliver up the Viceroy to us, and we will go at once,” said the 
foremost of the band. 


“Ha! dare you parley with me?” cried Bourbon. “ Away, I 
say, at once, or: 

On this the soldiers retired, but they cast menacing glances at 
Lannoy as they went, and the tumult outside the tent continued. 

“Tt would have been well if your highness had ascertained 
the disposition of the army before venturing among them,” re- 
—— Von Frundsberg. “They will not be balked of their 

under.” 
ne Your highness has promised me your protection,” said Lannoy, 
appealing to Bourbon. 

“Fear nothing,” replied the other. ‘I will see you safely out 
of the camp. Come with me!” 

Bourbon then went forth, closely followed by Lannoy and Del 
Vasto. As the party appeared, the soldiers assailed the Viceroy 
with renewed threats, but, overawed by Bourbon’s determined 
manner, they fell back, and allowed the: escort to approach. As 
soon as Lannoy had mounted his steed, and was surrounded by his 
little band, his courage in some degree returned, and he said to 
the soldiers, 

“ Before I go, let me make a last appeal to you to return to your 
duty, and obey your liege lord, the Emperor.” 

“We have no other leader now but Bourbon,” rejoined the 
men. Vive Bourbon!” 

“ Have I no longer any authority over you?” said Del Vasto. 

‘“ None,” returned the soldiers. “ You do not belong to us. You 
are banished the army.” 

“Banished!” exclaimed Del Vasto. “Who dares to pro- 
nounce my banishment?” 

“We do,” replied the men. “ You would betray our interests. 
You would sell us to the Pope. Therefore we depose you. You 
are no longer our general. Go to your new master.” 

“ Have a little patience, my good friends, and listen to reason,” 
said Lannoy. “I speak for your own good. I would save you 
from a great crime.” 

“No more! We will hear no more!” cried the soldiers, 
furiously. “Begone! Ifyou return again, we will massacre you.” 

“ Your highness had better depart at once,” said Bourbon. “If 

ou inflame the men further, I may not be able to restrain them. 
= must go likewise, my lord,” he added to Del Vasto. “It 
will not be safe for you to remain.” 

The counsel was followed. To prevent mishap, Bourbon con- 
ducted them to the outskirts of the camp. 
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VI. 


VON FRUNDSBERG’S LAST CAROUSE. 


From Viterbo, Bourbon pressed on towards Rome, hoping to 
take the city by surprise. By this time his army, increased, as we 
have said, by deserters from the troops of the League and the 
Pontifical forces, amounted to upwards of forty thousand men. 

As the first glimpse of the fated city, destined so soon to fall 
into their hands, was caught from the hills near Bracciano, the 
excitement of the whole host, captains and generals included, was 
prodigious. On that night Von Frundsberg had a grand carouse 
in his tent. Zucker and all the other German captains were with 
him, and they continued their revelry till past midnight, when 
Bourbon, accompanied by the Prince of Orange and Pomperant, 
entered the tent, hoping by his presence to put a stop to the orgie. 
Above the surrounding Bacchanals pone. the gigantic figure of 
Von Frundsberg, his visage looking more inflamed than ever. As 
Bourbon and the others entered the tent, he was addressing his 
companions, telling them that in two days more Rome would be 
taken, and the sack begin. ° 

“Then you will be amply rewarded,” he said; “then you may 
strip all those temples of their ornaments and slay their priests. 
_ you each a cardinal, but I reserve to myself the Sovereign 

ontiff. You know what I mean to do with him,” added the 
ee wretch, producing his golden chain, and laughing 

oudly. 

“ Before you hang him, you must make him deliver up all his 
treasures—the tons of gold he has hidden in the Vatican and else- 
where,” said Zucker. 

“Fear not that,” rejoined Von Frundsberg, with a tremendous 
roar of laughter. “I know well how to deal with him. But I 
must fulfil my mission. Have I not been told by Doctor Martin 
Luther himself that I am destined by Heaven to cast down Anti- 
christ and to wash out the enormities of the polluted and idolatrous 
city of Rome in blood? For this purpose I have come hither.” 

At this moment his eye alighted upon Bourbon, and he called 
out, 

“ Welcome, noble general! thrice welcome! We are making 
merry, as you see, in anticipation of our victory. Our next carouse 
shall’ be in Rome, and it shall be a rare one—ho! ho!” 

“ You have sat late enough, and drank enough, baron,” said 
Bourbon, glancing around at the inebriated crew. “We shall 
march betimes to-morrow, and you will need clear heads.” 

“One more cup of wine, and we have done,” said Von Frunds- 
berg. “Nay, you must join us, general,” he added to Bourbon, 
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who shook his head. “ We have got some famous Montepulciano, 
of the Pope’s own vintage, and destined to the Pope’s own cellar 
—ho! ho! Taste it, I pray your highness. You will find it 
delicious,” smacking his lips. “ Fill for me! fill!” he called to a 
soldier who served him, holding out an immense gilt chalice 
stolen from an altar at San Lorenzo-alle-Grotte—*fill to the 
brim! All must do me reason. It may be the last cup we shall 
drink together. Who knows?” 

“ You do not mean to empty that chalice, baron?” said Bour- 
bon, looking in astonishment at the vessel, which held nearly a 

allon of wine. 

“ By my faith! but I do, your highness,” rejoined Von Frunds- 
berg, with a tremendous roar of laughter. “1 drink to the speedy 
downfal of Rome.” 

And, as he spoke, he raised the brimming chalice to his lips, 
and did not remove it till it was completely drained. 

After accomplishing this feat, he gazed at Bourbon, but his 
triumph was of short duration. With a convulsive attempt at 
utterance, which shook his whole frame, he fell heavily backwards. 

Immediate assistance was rendered him, but it was of no avail. 
Suffocated by the draught he had swallowed, in a few seconds the 
infuriated drunkard had ceased to exist. 

Bourbon shuddered as he gazed at the inanimate mass, and all 
the fierce soldiers around were impressed by the catastrophe. 
Von Frundsberg died with the chain of gold tightly clasped in his 
left hand. 

Had Von Frundsberg’s death occurred earlier, it might have 
produced some effect upon the lanz-knechts. But he had brought 
them within sight of Rome, and though they grieved for him, 
they did not for a moment falter in their purpose, but accepted 
the Prince of Orange, whom Bourbon appointed as their general. 


Von Frundsberg found a rude grave at Bracciano, and the chain 
of gold was buried with him. 


VII. 
HOW BOURBON AND HIS BANDS ARRIVED BEFORE ROME. 


NEXT morning, as soon as it was light, Bourbon, who had not 
taken off his armour, and had only snatched a couple of hours of 
sleep, rode to the summit of a hill, whence he could command a 
good view of the city he was about to deliver to destruction. 

There lay the ancient capital of the worid—and now the chief 
city of Christendom—the burial-place of the holy apostles and 
martyrs—there it lay, with its seven hills, its heathen temples and 
Christian fanes, its ruins, its monuments, its palaces, hallowed by a 
thousand historical recollections. There was the mighty Coliseum, 
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there the Forum, there the Palatine, crowned with the palace 
of the Czsars. There was Mount Aventine—there the Esquiline, 
with the Baths of Titus—there the Pincian Hill, with its 
cypresses. Over all, and dominating the ancient temples, rose 
the Basilica of Saint Peter—then, however, wanting its incom- 
parable dome. Near to this stately fane were the Vatican and the 
frowning Castle of Saint Angelo, with the yellow Tiber flowin 
past its walls. Could he gaze on that time-hallowed city al 
—knowing he was about to doom it to destruction? Some feel- 
-- of compunction did, indeed, cross him, but he quickly crushed 
them. 

At a later hour in the same day—it was the 5th of May, 1527 
—the sentinels on the walls and gates of Rome, and on the battle- 
ments of the Castle of Saint Angelo, descried the mighty host ad- 
vancing along the wide and desolate Campagna. Presently came 
numerous messengers, wild with terror, describing the number and 
savage character of the troops. But the Pope did not appear to 
be alarmed by the tidings brought him. Though usually timid 
and irresolute, he did not exhibit any uneasiness now, but de- 
clared that ample preparations had been made for the defence 
of the city. He would not allow the bridges to be cut connect- 
ing the Borgo with the city, and prohibited the terrified mer- 
chants from removing their goods by the Tiber. ‘ 

The reason of this apparent confidence was, that he fully believed 


he should be able to treat with Bourbon, and save the city from 
assault by payment of a large subsidy—never reflecting that it was 


not in Bourbon’s power to treat with him, and that nothing less 
than the sack of the city would content the rapacious soldiery. 

The defence of the city had been committed by the Pontiff to 
Renzo da Ceri, who persuaded himself that he could resist 
Bourbon as successfully at Rome as he had done at Marseilles. 
Besides the garrison of the Castle of Saint Angelo, and the 
Pope’s Swiss guard, there were in Rome at the time about 
two thousand arquebussiers, and a small troop of cavalry. ‘The 
walls and fortifications were for the most part in good order, 
and well supplied with ordnance, and as it was known that Bour- 
bon was entirely without artillery, and almost without munitions, 
it was not deemed likely he could take the city by assault. 
Renzo’s confidence was, therefore, excusable. But he was wrong. 
Bourbon had now an army with him whom no walls could keep 

out. 

On arriving before Rome, Bourbon placed his army between 
the Janiculum Hill and the Vatican, and he had no sooner taken 
up this position than he sent Pomperant with a trumpet to summon 
the Pope to surrender the city. 

Presenting himself at the ancient Porta Flaminia, which was 
succeeded, some half a century later, by the Porta del Popolo, 
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Pomperant caused the trumpeter to sound his clarion thrice, and 
in the name of the Constable de Bourbon summoned the Sovereign 
Pontiff to surrender the city. 

Response was ois ors made in haughty terms by Renzo da 
Ceri, who ordered Pomperant to retire or a would fire upon him, 
and the latter accordingly withdrew. 

Bourbon expected no other answer, but on receiving it he gave 
immediate orders that the city should be assaulted on the following 
morning at daybreak. 

At eventide, Bourbon, attended by the Prince of Orange and 
Pomperant, surveyed the city from the Monte Mario. After a 
careful examination of the walls, which then formed a circuit of more 
than five leagues, he decided on making the assault at different 
points of the Aurelian Wall between the Janiculum Hill and the 
Vatican. This being settled, he rode back towards the rag 

As yet not a single gun had been fired on either side, for the 
Pope had ordered his general not to precipitate matters by open- 
ing fire from the Castle of Saint Angelo upon the enemy. But 
the cannon were all shotted, and the sentinels with their arquebusses 
on the shoulder, were pacing to and fro on the ramparts. 

When Bourbon returned to the camp, he called together the 
men, and thus addressed them: 

“Captains and brave soldiers! fortune has at last brought us to 
the city we have so ardently desired toreach. Rome is before you. 
On the other side of those old walls countless treasures await you. 
But you must fight hard to win the treasures. The walls must be 
scaled, since we have no cannon to breach them.” 

“ We will do it, noble general,” cried the men. “ We need no 
breach.” 

“T myself will lead the assault,” continued Bourbon, “ and will 
show you how to take the city." 

‘i “ We will follow, fear not! Vive Bourbon!” shouted the sol- 
ers. 

“ Listen to me, my friends,” he pursued. “ The famous astrologer, 
Cornelius Agrippa, of whom you must have heard, foretold that 
I should die before the walls of a great city. It may be here 
—before Rome—that I am destined to perish. If it be so, I care 
not. The death will be glorious—worthy of a soldier. I shall 
lead the assault without fear, certain that you, my brave com- 

anions, will capture the city, and avenge me.” 

“°Tis a false prediction!” cried a hundred voices. “ We will 
all guard you. You will not die thus. You are destined to be 
King of Rome.” 

“Be my fate what it may,” said Bourbon—“ whether I share 
your triumph, or die beforehand, I know that Rome, with all its 
treasures, with its Pope, its cardinals, its nobles, and its fair women, 
will be yours. And now return to your tents, and take your rest. 
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You will have enough to do to-morrow. An hour before dawn, 
make ready for the assault. Your captains have their full directions. 
You may rest without fear. I will take care that strict watch is 
kept.” 

The soldiers then dispersed, singing, “Calla, calla! Viva la 
fama de Bourbon !” 

“You have no faith in that idle prediction?” remarked the 
Prince of Orange to Bourbon, as he accompanied him to his tent. 

“T have scarcely thought of it before to-day, but it came upon 
me forcibly as I gazed on Rome this evening from the Monte 
Mario,” rejoined Bourbon. “If I should fall, you must take the 
command of the army.” 

“ No such necessity, I trust, may arise,” said Philibert. “ But 
the army shal] not want a leader.” 

“Tt will have a good one in you,” rejoined Bourbon. “ And 
now leave me. Come to me an hour before daybreak.” 

With this the Prince of Orange departed, and Bourbon was left 
alone, and passed several hours in deep self-communion. 

About midnight he roused himself, and, issuing from his tent, 
looked around. It was a glorious night, and the old walls that 
rose before him were bathed in the moonbeams. The camp was 


hushed, and all was so still at the moment, that the tread of 
the sentinels could be heard on the ramparts. Having looked 
around for a short time, he re-entered his tent, trimmed his lamp, 


and sat down to look at a plan of Rome, which was laid on the 
table before him. From this occupation he was roused by the 
noise of some one entering the tent, and, looking up, he perceived 
Pomperant, accompanied by a nun. 

Surprised at the sight, he inquired why he was thus dis- 
turbed. 

“ The holy sister herself will explain her errand,” replied Pom- 
perant. “She has ventured forth from the city to see your high- 
ness, and I could not refuse to bring her to you.” 

“ You have done wrong,” said Bourbon, sternly. “I have no 
time to waste on women now. Depart, good sister.” 

“Dismiss me not, I pray your highness, till you have heard 
what I have to say,” rejoined the nun. “Am I so much 
changed? Does this garb disguise me so greatly, that you fail to 
recognise Marcelline d’Herment?” 

“ Marcelline d’Herment!” exclaimed Bourbon, in surprise. 

“T am vowed to Heaven, as you see,” she rejoined. “I have 
entered a convent in Rome, and hoped to pass the rest of my days 
in peace. But I have been sorely troubled since I learnt that your 
highness was marching to lay waste the city, and determined, at 
whatever risk, to make an effort to save it. With that view I 
came forth to-night. I ventured to approach the sentinels, and I 
desired to be brought before your highness, The men refused, 
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but while they were talking with me the Seigneur Pomperant 
came up, and at once consented to bring me before you.” 

“If I have done wrong, I trust your highness will forgive me,” 
said Pomperant, “ but I could not refuse the request.” 

“Nay, there is no harm done,” said Bourbon. “ But how 
comes it that you have abandoned the world?” he added to Mar- 
celline. “I thought you had given your heart to Pomperant. 
Why have you placed this insurmountable bar between yourself 
and him?” 

“ Ah! why, indeed?” cried Pomperant, reproachfully. 

“T could not do otherwise,” she rejoined. “ But I have not 
come hither to tell my own sad story. I have come to entreat 
your highness, even at the eleventh hour, to abandon your impious 
purpose. Oh! prince, listen to me, I implore you. Treason and 
rebellion are great crimes, but they are as naught compared with 
the act you are about to commit. If you deliver over Rome to pil- 
lage and slaughter, your name will be for ever execrated. Turn 
back, I implore of you!” 

“T cannot turn back. Be that my answer,” said Bourbon, 
impatiently. 

“ But it is in your power to save the city!” cried Marcelline. 
“You can come to terms with his Holiness, who will enable you 
to satisfy your men.” 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Bourbon. “ Nothing will satisfy them but 
the plunder of the city.” 

“Will no consideration move you?” she cried. “ Have you 
no pity for the innocent and the aged? Will you allow the 
temples of your religion to be destroyed and polluted?” 

“ My heart is steeled to pity,” rejoined Bourbon, sternly. “ All 
your solicitations are in vain.” 

“Then since you are deaf to all entreaties, tremble!” she cried. 
“Tremble! for Heaven’s vengeance will alight upon you. Grace 
has been offered you, but you have cast it aside. But you will not 
enjoy your triumph. You will not enter the city.” 

“ Who shall prevent me?” demanded Bourbon. 

“ Heaven,” she rejoined. “ Heaven will prevent you.” 

“Were you a messenger from Heaven itself, you should not 
prevent me from being first to scale the walls,” said Bourbon. 
“¢ This interview can lead to nothing, and must not be prolonged,” 
he added to Pomperant. “Conduct the Sister Marcelline through 
the camp, and place her where she may safely enter the city.” 

“Tt shall be done,” replied Pomperant. 

He then withdrew with Marcelline. On reaching the outskirts 
of the camp, she said to him, 

“ Are you determined to follow Bourbon?” 

Pe To the last,” he rejoined. “ If he is shot down, I will take his 
Pp ce.” 
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Marcelline made no reply, but darted from him, and ran to- 
wards the Aurelian Wall. 

Plunging into the dry fosse which skirted the wall, she hurried 
along the bottom of the trench for some distance in the direction 
of the Vatican. All at once she stopped, and clapped her hands. 
At the signal, a ladder was let down, and, mounting it, she gained 
the ramparts. 

Marcelline fancied her movements were unobserved, but she was 
mistaken. Curious to ascertain how she could gain access to the 
city, Pomperant had followed her. On approaching the spot 
where she had disappeared, he perceived that the old wall, which 
was built of brick, and of great solidity, was in this part consider- 
ably dilapidated—so much so, as almost to form a breach. 

After carefully examining the spot, he hastened back to Bour- 
bon’s tent to acquaint him with the important discovery he had 
made. Bourbon had thrown himself on a couch, but without 
divesting himself of his armour, and he was wrapped in the last 
slumber he was destined to enjoy, when Pomperant entered his 
tent, and aroused him. 

“T am sure your highness will forgive me for disturbing you,” 
hoary’ “when I tell you that I have discovered a breach in the 
Ww 

“Ha! that is indeed good news!” cried Bourbon. “ But how 
did you make the discovery?” 

**T made it while following Marcelline to see how she entered 
the city,” replied Pomperant. 

“Take me to the spot,” said Bourbon. “I must be satisfied 
with my own eyes that you have not been deceived. It is strange 
that you roused me from a dream of the assault. I thought an 
angel with a flaming brand stood on the battlements to drive me 
back, but I went on. Listen to me, Pomperant. When dealing 
with the miserable Milanese, as you know, I took Heaven to wit- 
ness that I meant them fairly, wishing I might perish by the first 
shot at the first battle if I played them false. This is the first 
battle, and not a shot has yet been fired.” 

“The first shot will not harm you, my lord,” rejoined Pom- 
perant. “You did not wilfully deceive the Milanese. The Spanish 
soldiers refused to obey your orders.” 


“True,” replied Bourbon; “ but I feel that I violated my pro- 


~ mise, and if Heaven punishes me, I cannot complain. But come. 


Let us examine the wall.” 

They then quitted the tent, and, enveloped in long russet- 
coloured cloaks, which completely covered their armour, passed 
out of the camp, and cautiously approached the Aurelian Wall. 
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VII. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI, 


No sooner had Marcelline gained the ramparts, than the ladder 
she had ascended was drawn up by the sentinels. Before she could 
move off, a martial personage, accoutred in a steel cap and corslet, 
and armed with an arquebuss, cathe up and detained her. 

“Ha! where have you been, sister?” he demanded, sternly. 
“ Speak !—give an account of yourself.” 

“IT have been in the enemy’s camp,” she replied, “and have 
spoken with the general himself.” 

“With Bourbon!” exclaimed the soldier. “You are trifling 
with me.” 

“On my life I am not,” she rejoined. “I have seen him as I 
see you, but I have failed in my object, which was to dissuade him 
from the attack.” 

“JT am not surprised at it,” said the soldier, contemptuously. 
“You have gone on a mad errand. Did you for a moment sup- 
pose that Bourbon would turn back at your entreaties?” 

“ Bourbon has a noble heart, and I thought to move him,” she 
rejoined, 

“Tut! Rome is not likely to be saved from sack by a woman’s 
prayers and entreaties,” said the soldier. “ We must keep Bourbon 
and his bands out of the city, if we can. If they once get in, woe 
betide us! But how is this?” he cried, noticing the dilapidated 
state of the ramparts. “ This wall ought to have been repaired.” 

‘It will be repaired in the morning, good Messer Benvenuto 
Cellini,” replied the sentinel. 

“To-morrow may be too late,” remarked Cellini. “TI will see 
our general about it without delay.” 

“You need not go far to seek him, brave Benvenuto,” said 
Renso de Ceri, marching towards them. “ What have you to say 
to me?” 

“ j would pray your lordship to look at the condition of these 
ramparts,” said Cellini. “ ‘There is a breach as if made by 
cannon.” 

“By Heaven! the wall is very ruinous here!” cried Renzo. 
J cannot think how the gap escaped my notice.” 

“Since it has escaped your lordship’s quick eyes, it may esca 
those of the enemy,” said Cellini. “ But it may be well to have 
it speedily repaired.” 

“Tt shall be repaired to-morrow morning,” said Renzo. 


“Provided Bourbon does not enter by it in the mean time,’ 
said Cellini. 
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“Oh! he will not attempt the assault for a month,” re- 
joined Renzo, contemptuously. “He has no artillery. To- 
morrow, or next day at the latest, we shall have Count Guido 
Rangone, with five thousand fantassins and a corps of artillery. 
He is now at Ponte Salario. We shall also be speedily re- 
inforced by detachments from the armies of the Duke of Urbino 
and the Marquis of Saluzzo. Rome, therefore, is secure.” 

“Your lordship must pardon me, but I cannot think Rome 
secure while Bourbon is encamped before it,” remarked Cellini. 

“ Well, you have abandoned your trade of goldsmith, and have 
taken up arms for its defence,” said Renzo, Roden. “Tf you 
win as much renown as a soldier as you have done as a sculptor, 
Rome may be proud of you.” 

“T will try,” said Cellini. 

“Ts this the famous Benvenuto Cellini?” inquired Marcelline, 
approaching them. “TI knew him not.” 

“Yes, this is he, who may vie with the greatest of the ancient 
sculptors,” said Renzo da Ceri. 

“For the moment, I am a mere Roman soldier,” said Cellini. 
“T shall resume my profession as an artist when we have got rid 
of Bourbon. But who is she who inquires my name?” 

“Qne you may be proud to know,” said Renzo. “This holy 


sister is Marcelline d’Herment, one of the Amazons who helped to 
defend Marseilles.” 


“T have heard of her,” said Cellini. “I hope our Roman dames 
will follow her example. But hush!” he exclaimed, stepping 
towards the battlements, “I see two tall figures approaching the 
walls. They come nearer. Do you not distinguish them?” 

“ Perfectly,” Marcelline. 


“ Be silent, and we can hear what they say,” whispered Cellini. 
And after listening intently for a few moments, he added, “ The 
have discovered the breach. It is here the assault will be made 
to-morrow morning.” 


“ How know you that?” demanded Renzo da Ceri. “I could 
hear nothing.” 


“‘ My ears never deceive me,” said Cellini. “Who are they, 
think you?” 

“The tallest of the two is Bourbon,” replied Marcelline, in a 
whisper. “I recognise his voice and figure.” 

!” exclaimed Cellini. “Then his hour is come.” 

And kneeling down, he placed his arquebuss on the battlements 
and took deliberate aim at the duke. But just as he was about to 
fire, Marcelline caught hold of his hand and stopped him, and ere 
he could take fresh aim the two personages were gone. 

“ Maledizione! why did you interfere, sister?” cried Benvenuto, 


turning angrily upon her. “TI should have killed him, and de- 
livered Rome. I never miss my aim.” 
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“T would not have him die now,” she rejoined. 

“ Well, he shall not escape me,” said Cellini. “I heard him say 
he would be first to scale the walls.” 

“ And if he said so he will keep his word,” rejoined Marcelline. 

“T will be ready for him. What says your excellency now?” 
he added to Renzo. 

“T have little doubt that the assault will be made to-morrow 
morning, and at this point,” replied Renzo. “ Since the breach 
cannot be repaired, I will send a sufficient force to defend it.” 

“ Be mine the privilege to fire the first shot,” said Benvenuto. 


“ Agreed,” replied Renzo. “Not an arquebuss shall be dis- 
charged till you have fired.” 


IX. 
THE FIRST SHOT FROM THE WALLS. 


ao was at hand—the dawn of the direst day that ever Rome 
beheld. 

Already the entire host of Bourbon was under arms, and im- 
patient for the assault. The captains were forming their men in 
a before the long dark line of walls which they were about to 
scale. 


Grim and menacing did those walls and bastions look now, as 


they were thronged with armed men, and bristled with cannon. 
But they inspired no terror on the bands gathered before them. 
Sullen and stern in the grey light of morning loomed the Castle 
of Saint Angelo, but the fierce host had no dread of its guns. 

As the shades of night disappeared, and iy revealed to 


them the fierce bands gathered before the Aurelian Wall, and form- 
ing a long line, extending from the Janiculum Hill to the rear of 
the Basilica of Saint Peter’s and the Vatican, those stationed on 
the ramparts and bastions, though valiant men, were seized with 
dread, the aspect of the host being truly formidable. 

Scarcely had it become light when word was passed along the 
whole line that the assault was about to be made, and the mani- 
festations of impatience, heretofore exhibited, were increased in a 
tenfold degree, the men becoming so fiercely excited that they 
could be scarcely restrained by their captains. 

While they were all eagerly awaiting the “¢™ a move- 
ment was made in the centre of the line, and Bourbon ap- 
pea fully accoutred, and wearing his emblazoned surcoat over 

isarmour. He was attended by his standard-bearer, carrying his 
banner, which was of yellow taffety, embroidered with flaming 
swords, and bearing the motto, “ Espérance, Espérance.” 


Close behind came Pomperant, while in front ran several Spanish 
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soldiers with a long scaling-ladder, which they reared against the 
wall at the appointed spot. 

All this was roc x wy with the utmost rapidity. A charge 
was then sounded loudly by the trumpeters, and Bourbon, sword 
in hand, mounted the ladder, shouting in a loud voice, “ Follow 
me, my brave fellows! On! on!” 

But he had not ascended many steps when the barrel of an 
arquebuss was protruded over the ramparts, and the next moment 
the discharge was heard. 

The shot struck the duke below the gorget, and traversed his 
right side. Feeling himself mortally wounded he made an effort 
to descend, but, unable to retain his hold of the ladder, he fell to 
the ground. 

As he dropped, Benvenuto Cellini, with his face lighted up by 
a fierce exulting smile, was seen looking down from above. 

“ Saints be praised! the first shot has told,” cried the sculptor. 
“T have killed him.” 

As the words were uttered, a hundred bullets from the in- 
furiated soldiers whistled about his ears, but not one hit its mark. 

Pomperant, who was close behind, and had just set foot on 
the ladder when Bourbon fell, now rushed to his wounded leader’s 
assistance. 

“ Are you much hurt, my lord?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“ Mortally,” gasped Bourbon. “I have not many minutes of 
life left. But do not tarry with me, Pomperant. Supply my 
place. On! on!” 

“T cannot leave you thus, my dear lord,’ said Pomperant. 
‘Perhaps you are not dangerously hurt.” 

“T tell you I am sped,” groaned Bourbon. “ My eyes are 
growing dim. What are the men doing? Are they mounting 
the ladder?” 

“ A hundred ladders are placed against the walls, and the men 
are swarming up them,” rejoined Pomperant. 

“ T cannot see them, but I hear their shouts, mingled with the 
rattle of arquebusses and the roar of cannon,” cried Bourbon. 
“ Have any gained the ramparts?” 

“None as yet, my lord,” rejoined Pomperant. “ The fore- 
most have all been struck down, but others are pressing on.” 

“ Where is the Prince of Orange?” asked Bourbon, anxiously. 

“The smoke is so thick that I cannot discern him,” replied 
Pomperant. “The besieged make a desperate resistance. Our 
men are hurled from the battlements by scores.” 

“ But they do not give way? Others mount—ha?” 

“They do, my lord. Ha! the smoke clears off. I see the 
Prince of Orange now. He is upon the ramparts.” 

“ Bravely done, by Sainte Barbe!’ Would I were with him!” 
ejaculated Bourbon. “Do the men know I have fallen?” 
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“ Some few may know the sad truth, my lord,” replied Pompe- 
rant. “ But the mass believe you are on the ramparts. They 
are shouting your name. Hark!” 

As he spoke, loud shouts of “ Bourbon!—Bourbon!” could 
be distinctly heard above the terrible din of the conflict. 

“ The walls are gained, my lord,” said Pomperant, after a brief 
pause. Your standard is placed on the battlements. Listen to 
those shouts of victory, with which your own name is mingled.” 

“T hear them,” cried Bourbon. “ On! on! brave Philibert. On! 
on! to Saint Petex’s—to the Vatican! I am with you!” he 
ejaculated, making a vain effort to rise. 

“ My lord—my dear lord! turn your thoughts towards Heaven !” 
cried Pomperant. 

“T cannot pray amid this din of battle,” said Bourbon. “Oh! 
that I could have crossed those walls! Oh! that I could have 
reached Saint Peter’s! But it was decreed that I should never 
enter Rome. Agrippa’s prediction has come to pass, and the male- 
diction I invoked aa fallen upon me. I am justly punished for 
my sins.” 

“Then implore Heaven’s forgiveness while there is yet time, my 
dear lord,” cried Pomperant. 

‘Have mercy on me, Jesu! have mercy!” ejaculated Bourbon, 
fervently. “I have no hope save in thee.” 

So marked a change then took place in his noble features, 

that Pomperant thought all was over. A slight pressure of the 
hand, however, showed him that the duke was still conscious. 
All at once, Bourbon roused himself by a supreme effort, and 
said, 
“ Farewell, my friend! To the battle!—away! Cover me— 
leave me!” 

With these words, he expired. 

Pomperant gazed for a moment with blinded eyes at the inani- 
mate form of the hero he had loved so well, and served so long 
and faithfully, and exclaimed, in mournful accents, 

“ Farewell, valiant Bourbon! Farewell, noble prince and gal- 
lant knight! Thou hast not left thy peer behind thee! Farewell 
for ever!” 

He then cast a cloak over the body, and, snatching up the 
duke’s sword, which had fallen near him, pushed aside the throng 
of soldiers who were struggling to mount the ladder, and shouting, 
“ Bourbon !—Bourbon !” gained the ramparts without difficulty. 
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X. 
IN SAINT PETER’S, 


THE broad parapet was ankle-deep in blood, and was covered 
with dying and dead—Romans, Spaniards, Germans. But the 
defenders of the breach were all gone. Bourbon’s broad banner 
was floating above the battlements, but his standard-bearer was 
lying stark beside it. 

Taking down the banner, and giving it to one of the Spanish 
soldiers who had followed him, Pomperant, amid a shower of 
bullets directed against him from the Pontifical soldiers, who were 
still masters of a neighbouring bastion, hurried along the ramparts 
in search of some means of descending to the city. 

Strange was it he should escape uninjured, for several of the 
soldiers with him were struck down, but, after stumbling over 
heaps of dead bodies, and plashing through pools of blood, he 
reached a tower, where a few gallant men were gathered to dis- 
pute his progress. But these brave fellows could not withstand 
the furious attack made upon them, and Pomperant and his men, 
having forcibly entered the tower, dashed down a winding stair- 
case, and issued forth into a street in the Borgo. 

Here a terrible conflict still was going on, but though the 
Romans still disputed the advance of the assailants, they were evi- 
dently giving way before them. The ear was deafened with the 
clash of arms, the shouts of the combatants, the groans of the 
wounded, the bray of trumpets, the roar of ordnance, and the 
sharp rattle of musketry. The terrified inhabitants were running 
in all directions, uttering piercing cries. 

Pomperant’s object was to reach Saint Peter’s, and, after engaging 
in several conflicts, he made his way in the direction of the Basilica. 
As he went on, many a frightful scene of massacre met his gaze, 
which he would have prevented if he had had the power. 

The Spanish soldiers, having now learnt that Bourbon had 
fallen, gave no quarter, but slew all they encountered without 
pity—priests, old men, women, and children—shouting, “ Carne! 
carne !—sangre! sierra! Bourbon! Bourbon!” 

Fearfully was Bourbon avenged, and if his spirit hovered over 
Rome at that dread hour, it must have bewailed these frightful 
excesses. 

The noble colonnades, which now form so grand an approach to 
Saint Peter’s, were then unbuilt, but there was a large piazza in 
front of the sacred edifice, and here the last stand was made by 
the Pontifical troops. But they were charged by the Prince of 


‘a and being dispersed and unable to rally, were all cut 
own. 
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As Pomperant entered the piazza the Papal troops were fly- 
ing in all directions, but none of them were allowed to escape. 
Leaving the Prince of Orange to pursue his victory, Pomperant 
hurried towards the glorious Basilica, and mounted its wide steps, 
which were covered with dead and defiled with gore. 

While the conflict was going on in the piazza, the Pope had 
been hearing high mass at the altar, but warned by the shouts 
of the fugitives, who rushed into the sacred edifice in the vain 
hope of finding it a sanctuary, he escaped, with several of the car- 
dinals who were with him at the time, by a secret passage to the 
Vatican, and thence by a covered way to the Castle of Saint 
Angelo, where, for the time at least, he was secure. He was just 
hurrying from the altar as Pomperant entered the church, and had 
he not been protected by his Swiss guard, he must have been 
captured. 

Frightful was the scene that ensued. The brave Swiss were 
quickly overcome and massacred by the bands of unlicensed 
soldiers who had burst into the church, and numbers of prelates 
and priests shared their fate. The work of pillage then com- 
menced, and the altars were quickly stripped of all their ornaments 
by the rapacious soldiery. 

Great silver crucifixes, the Pope’s splendid cross, magnificent 
censors, golden and silver images, superb altar coverings, and rich 
priestly vestments, great chalices, cups and plate, were all piled to- 
ng in an immense heap, to be divided anon among the sol- 

ery. 

But while the work of pillage was going on, numbers of the 
Lutheran soldiers were engaged in demolishing all they regarded 
as idolatrous and superstitious, and no statue or picture escaped 
destruction or mutilation by these ferocious zealots. ‘The whole 
interior of the glorious building presented an indescribable scene 
of horror and confusion. Instead of resounding with the solemn 
notes of the organ, and the exquisite voices of the choir, the roof 
now echoed with the shouts and imprecations of the infuriated sol- 
diery, and with the shrieks of their victims. The pavement was 
slippery with blood. Hell and its legions seemed let loose in the 
ot holies, 

orror-stricken by the scene, Pomperant was hurrying away, 
when his ear was assailed by the cries of a female in distress. 
So piercing were these cries that they were distinctly heard above 
the dreadful hubbub that prevailed. But heartrending as they 
were, they seemed to excite no attention, All were too busily 
occupied to heed them. ; 

Looking in the direction whence these cries proceeded, Pom- 
perant perceived a nun struggling with three or four Spanish 
soldiers, one of whom had seized her in his arms and was carry- 
ing her off, despite her cries and resistance. What was Pompe- 
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rant’s horror and distress on discovering that this unfortunate 
nun was Marcelline. He instantly flew to her assistance, and 
fiercely commanded the soldier to release her, but as the ruffian 
refused to relinquish his prize, he unhesitatingly cut him down, 
and bore her off, hoping to find some safe as oes for her. But 
there was no place of refuge to be found in Saint Peter’s on that 
terrible day. While he was gazing around in fearful anxiety, 
trying to soothe her, the Spanish soldier, whom he had wounded, 
approached them unawares, and plunged his poniard in her breast, 
exclaiming as he struck the vengeful blow, 

“If she cannot be mine, she shall not be yours.” 

Having consummated this atrocious act, the wretch fell on the 

vement. 

Half maddened, and scarcely knowing what he did, covered 
with the blood of her for whom he would have shed his own 
heart’s blood, Pomperant hurried with her to a side-chapel, which, 
having been pillaged and stripped, was now deserted. He saw 
that the wound she had received was mortal, and that she had not 
many minutes to live, and sitting down on a marble bench, held 
her in his arms. 

“Marcelline!” he exclaimed, in tones of deepest anguish. 
“ Speak to me—one word !” 

She opened her eyes, and gazed tenderly at him. 

“ Farewell, dear Pomperant,” she said. “ At this moment I 
may confess that I have ever loved you; but as we must have 
been separated on earth, my death need not afflict you.” 

“ Our parting will be brief,” said Pomperant. “TI shall soon 
join you in heaven. I shall know no more earthly happiness.” 

“Tf we are to meet again in regions of bliss, Pomperant,” she 
said, “ you must win Heaven’s forgiveness for your share in this 
dreadful day by years of penitence. Think of my words, Pom- 
perant—neglect them not!” 

As he pressed her distractedly to his breast, a tremor passed 
through her frame, and she was gone. 

So acute was his anguish, that he could scarcely refrain from 
plunging his sword into his own breast, and dying beside her. 

e must drop a veil over the horrors of the sack of Rome, 
which endured without interruption for two months. Never in 
- history of the world was a city abandoned to such frightful 
icence. 

Bourbon found a place of sepulture in the chapel of the Castle 
of Gaeta, where a magnificent monument was reared over him by 
his soldiers. 


THE END. 
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THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 


A Yacurtinea Tate oF Aveaust, 1866. 


CHAPTER I. 


A VISION OF LOVELINESS SEEN BY A YACHTSMAN, AND THE EFFECT IT PRODUCED 
ON HIM. 


“Ha! ha! ha! And so, my dear fellow, you really have fallen in 
love with this little piece of perfection, whom you met on board the 
steamer crossing from Stoke’s Bay to Ryde Pier in a voyage of twenty 
minutes’ duration, according to the railroad time-tables and other 
authoritative documents, and you hadn’t set eyes on her before, nor 
have you since, and don’t know where she’s gone, or who she is or 
what she is, except that she was well dressed, refined in her manner, 
had a sweet voice, and walked the plank from the steamer to the 
slippery steps of the pier-head, up which you stood ready to hand her, 
with unsurpassable grace and elegance, and that then she vanished 
amid the gay, and laughing, and sauntering, and health-seeking and 
time-killing throng, while you went to look after her luggage, or your 
own, or I forget how that was!” 

“No, no, Trounsell, you haven’t got quite the right story,” said 
Dick Everheart, on board whose schooner, the Dora, the conversation 
now described took place one evening as she lay becalmed midway be- 
tween the Channel Islands and the Wight, while the two friends sat 
on deck, enjoying the primest of prime cigars, for of course such alone 
all yachtsmen smoke, and some light French wine, which the wiser 
ones also imbibe in preference to stronger liquor, especially in the dog- 
days. “No, no, Jack; I had a better opportunity of judging of her 
than you suppose,” continued Everheart. “In the first place, I saw 
her on the platform at Fareham, to which station she was driven up 
in a very elegant open carriage by an elderly lady with a groom behind 
it; then I sat opposite to her in the carriage to Stoke’s Bay—ten 
minutes by my watch—ha! and talked the whole time, or let her talk, 
and handed her out of the carriage. The way in which she rested her 
hand in mine on that occasion spoke volumes. I can always tell a lady 
in that very act alone. If she clutches at my hand as if it was a 
banister, and comes with a flump down on the platform, I am pretty 
sure that she is not of the first water. My fair unknown, on the con- 
trary, made use of my hand, and yet scarcely touched it, and alighted 
on the platform as a lark, after soaring high in air to delight the 
upper world with its melody, pitches once more on the spray of a haw- 
thorn-bush.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Dick, I cannot help laughing at your poetical 
similes. How can you tell that your fair unknown is not married ?” 


“T am certain that she is not, because I heard the groom who 
VOL. LX. 
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brought her things to the carriage call her Miss. Besides, her glove 
fitted to perfection, and I could see no mark of a ring under it.” 

“ Perhaps she may have dispensed with that article,” suggested 
Trounsell, in a tone which made Everheart very indignant. 

“No; I tell you that I am as sure as I am of my existence that she 
is a lady in every sense of the word—by birth and education, beauti- 
ful, young, and innocent!” he exclaimed. “Dear me, what do you 
think has become of my eyes and judgment, if I cannot tell what a 
"nie is if I have the chance of even five minutes’ conversation with 

er 

“ All that is granted, then. But how can you tell that she is 
amiable and right principled? A lady when travelling, especially 
when making a short trip, and there is nothing to ruffle her temper, 

uts on courteous manners with her elegant costume de voyage. 

any a poor fellow has been awfully sold who has trusted to outward 

appearances on such occasions. I would not advise you to do that,” 
said Trounsell. 

‘No, of course not,’ answered Everheart. “I only wish to find 
out who she is, that I may make further inquiries. If I find that I 
have been mistaken, I will give up the pursuit’; but if I hear a favour- 
able report, I purpose following it up with all earnestness.” 

“ Alack! And do you really intend, my dear fellow, to give up 
your freedom—to turn Benedict—to marry ?” cried Trounsell, in a 
tone of pretended commiseration. 

“So I have resolved,” said Everheart, firmly. ‘“ But I confess that, 
as I have more than once in my existence made a similar resolution, 
and had cause to alter my intentions, I can allow you some ground for 
hoping that I may, after all, be turned aside from my purpose. How- 
ever, the sooner we can reach Ryde the more speedily I shall be able 
to bring the matter to an issue. I wish the breeze would come.” 

In vain, however, the two gentlemen, when they had finished their 
cigars, got up and whistled ; in vain the skipper and his mate did the 
same; in vain the crew forward imitated their example—the sails con- 
tinued to flap lazily as before against the masts, and the water to 
splash back from the sides, as the graceful craft rolled slowly in the 
swells, which rose silently ever and anon under her keel. 

“ What a horrid bore this is!” exclaimed the young owner of the 
yacht, getting up and walking the deck with impatient steps. “It 
would be a heavy pull for the men, or I would order the gig away, and 
we should reach Shanklin in a few hours. From thence I could get 
on to Ryde by the railway.” 

“ And find that a breeze sprang up soon after you had left the 
yacht, and that she got in before you,” said Trounsell. “ No, no— 
don’t leave her; stick to the ship, whatever you do. But why don’t 
you get a steamer? You would never then have to complain of 

ms.” 

“ A steamer! What an unromantic idea!” said Everheart, in a tone 
of disgust. 

“Very likely. So are turret-tower ships and iron-clads, but they 
are useful, notwithstanding—as far as engines of destruction can be 
called useful,” observed Trounsell. ‘“ We may as well agree to banish 
romance from our ideas in this age of railways ; and, in my opinion, it 
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must have been a most thoroughly uncomfortable thing when it did 
exist. I am very happy as I am with you aboard the Dora, becalmed 
as we are out here in mid-channel, but if you give me my choice be- 
tween a steamer and sailing-vessel, ceteris paribus—that is to say, 
companions, provisions, wines, and cigars being equal, I should, with- 
out hesitation, select the steamer; such a craft as the Day Star, for 
instance—a thoroughly comfortable sea-going vessel; a little above 
two hundred tons, I think she is. Her owner is a sensible fellow ; 
he wouldn’t be yawning out here, as we are, and complaining of 
a calm.” 

“T'll think about it, if I ever part with the Dora,” said Everheart. 

* Or when you wed the fair unknown,” observed Trounsell. 

All that evening the calm continued. Several times during the 
night Dick put his head up the companion-hatch, when the answer he 
got was of the same tenor. “ Not a hair in all the evens, sir;’ or 
“The wind’s all up and down the mast, sir;” or “ There is a light 
breeze, sir, but it’s just dead against us.” As he lay tumbling about 
in his luxurious berth, he thought that he would get a steamer next 
season, especially if the fair unknown wished to have one. She would 
have a choice, for she had spoken knowingly about yachts. He was 
glad of that; he should not have abided a woman who could not dis- 
tinguish between the Alarm or the Arrow and a collier or stone- 
barge, as was the case with some ladies he knew, who had, in conse- 
quence, been scratched off his list of desirables or possibles; not that 
he actually kept one, except in the tablets of his memory. At day- 
break a steamer appeared in the horizon; she drew nearer and nearer ; 
she was a yacht, but, as she showed no bunting, he could not tell what 
vessel she was, or he would have signalised and petitioned to be taken 
on board, as she was evidently bound inside the Isle of Wight, so 
great had become his impatience. Fortunately for yachting men of 
eager temperaments, calms do not last for ever, and at length a breeze 
sprang up, and carried the Dora round by St. Helen’s to an anchorage 
off Ryde Pier. 


CHAPTER II. 


DESCRIBES THE SEARCIL MADE BY THE YACHTSMAN FOR THE VISION OF LOVELINESS, 
AND ITS RESULTS. 


Tue friends lost no time in going on shore, vid the pier, for their 
letters, Everheart eagerly looking out, first round and round the 
centre structure, and then along its entire length, for his fair un- 
known. Once or twice he saw a graceful figure at a distance, and 
made chase only to be disappointed, and much oftener Trounsell 

ointed out a lady, and inquired if he was sure that that was not her. 
rounsell, indeed, managed to select every variety of form, and height, 
and costume, till Dick nearly lost his temper. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said his friend, “I only wish to ascertain 
what she is not like, to facilitate the search I hope to assist you in 
making.” 

“Thank you. But surely none of the females you pointed out an- 
swered in any way to the description I gave you,” said Dick. 

Q 2 
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“ Possibly not. But there’s a lovely creature! Who can she be?” 
exclaimed Trounsell. ‘“ Can that be her ?” 

Everheart looked eagerly in the direction his friend pointed, then, 
without saying a word, started off at a rapid pace. He soon returned 
with a crestfallen look. 

“ Very strange,” he muttered. “ Wonderfully like her, yet not her. 
That lady did not know—evidently had never seen me before. I 
really think that she must be a sister or cousin. I have a great mind 
to watch where she goes. She may possibly lead the way to my un- 
known fair one.” 

“ Come along, by all means,” said Trounsell, who liked that sort of 
thing. 

The lady in question, who had been talking with some acquaintances 
who had just come on to the pier, now with a a passed 
through the gates, followed at a respectful distance by the two gentle- 
men, who tried to look unconscious that any one was before them. 
They followed through several streets, and, from their anxiety not to 
be seen, very nearly missing them several times, till the ladies entered 
the gate of a handsome villa, from which apparently a fine view of the 
sea towards Spithead could be obtained. Hrounséll declared that the 
lady saw them, and turned an ill-omened frown of indignation towards 
them as she entered the gate. Everheart asserted that his friend was 
mistaken, and that he did not believe they were seen, and certainly if 
seen, that the lady had not frowned or expressed the sentiment of in- 
dignation in any way. He carefully noted the villa, remarking that 
he should soon ascertain who were the inhabitants. The friends had 
to go to the post-office and other places, after which it was time to 
return on board to dinner; indeed, at that hour there was little 
chance of meeting the lady of whom they were in search. The next 
morning, at an early hour, Everheart went on shore to make inquiries 
respecting the inhabitants of the villa. All he could learn at the post- 
office was that they had been there about a fortnight, and that the 
name was Broadhurst. 

“ There are some Miss Broadhursts, I think ?” said Dick. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered his informant ; but was, of course, not inclined 
to be further communicative to a stranger. 

Dick bethought him that at this hour tradesmen would be going to 
the villa for orders, and that from some of them he might gain some of 
the information so much desired. He watched two or three leaving 
the gate, and, as they got up to where he was standing, he inquired of 
each of them if they could tell him where a Mr. and Mrs. Broadhurst 
lived ; and then, as if in doubt whether that could be the family he 
was in search of, he asked of whom the family consisted, and learned 
that there might be two Miss Broadhursts, but that there were cer- 
tainly other young ladies staying with them, and that they saw a good 
deal of company. This was so far satisfactory, that it gave him hopes 
that they might have some mutual acquaintances through whom he 
might be introduced to them. In vain, however, he waited in the 
hopes of seeing some of the family leave the house. At last he re- 
joined his friend, and told him what he had learned. 


“Which just amounts to this, my dear fellow—that, after all your 
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trouble, you know that a family of the name of Broadhurst lives in that 
villa, and that a young lady you saw enter the house is something like 
your unknown,” said Trounsell. 

Of course Dick was, as usual, vexed with his friend for speaking so 
ange. He agreed, however, to return to the pier. It was a fine day 

or sailing, and Trounsell would gladly have taken a cruise, but no- 
thing would induce Dick to leave the pier-head. It was the day 
before the great day at Goodwood, but both, when starting in life, 
had had sufficient experience of the turf to make them keep out of 
temptation’s way, so they had agreed to let the world go there 
i them. The pier was, of course, much less crowded than 
usual. 

“She will certainly not be going to Goodwood, so I shall have a 
better chance of seeing her,” remarked Everheart. 

Crowds occasionally kept coming down or going up the pier as 
steamers arrived, or were about to take their departure. Now and 
then a gay party came down in the tramway carriage to embark on 
board a yacht, but there was much less promenading than usual. At 
last the Dora’s boat came to the steps for orders. Dick went down to 
- ge to the coxswain. Just at that moment a large party got out of 
the carriage. Trounsell was standing watching them when Dick re- 
joined him. Scarcely had he done so, than he started, exclaiming, 
““That’s her! I see the difference !” and was hurrying down the steps 
to get on board a steamer, which lay puffing and blowing at the pier- 
head, when the word “ Let go!” was given, and, before he could 
spring on board, the plank was hauled in, and the steamer’s paddles 
began to revolve. He sung out, “I am going!” but the vessel was 
behind time, and the skipper would stop for no one. The steamer 
stood for Portsmouth. Dick was in despair. 

‘She may be going off by the train, Heaven knows where !” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ And so do I,” said Trounsell, coolly. “I heard some of the party 
talking of Goodwood, and, moreover, of Bognor. Depend on it, they 
purpose sleeping at the Sussex, or some other hotel, that they may not 
appear in travel-stained dresses the next day.” ' 

“ Had I a steamer, we might catch the next train,” exclaimed Dick, 
hurrying back to where he had left his boat. 

She had shoved off, but was within hail. The friends jumped into 
her, and were soon on board the Dora. The schooner, in the course 
of a few minutes, was standing with a fair breeze for Portsmouth. 
Their carpet-bags were filled during the run across. Scarcely allowing 
time to pick a secure berth up the harbour or to furl sails, Dick 
ordered his gig, and pulled for the point. There was a slight delay in 
securing a cab, and they arrived at the railway station just in time to 
see a train start for the eastward. Dick asserted that he caught sight 
of the unknown at one of the windows. 

For nearly two hours they had to wait, Everheart boiling with im- 
atience, Trounsell taking it coolly as usual. Bognor was reached, 
ut no information regarding the unknown could be obtained at the 

Sussex. She certainly was not there; but then she might be 
staying with some friends in the neighbourhood. Dick’s only conso- 
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lation was, that he might see her on the race-course. He and his 
friend were there in good time the next day, in spite of the unpro- 
pitious state of the weather. Cloaks and umbrellas hid muslin gowns 
and gay new bonnets, and many a fair one who had anticipated a day 
of delight was doomed for the first part of it to suffer disappointment. 
This alone made poor Dick’s task even more difficult than it might 
have been, as he wandered amid the ranks of carriages gazing at the 
fair occupants. What cared he that Gladiateur and Regalia were not 
to run? little note took he of Tourmalin, or Beelzebub, or Wildbriar, 
or Marksman ; or cared whether the Duke or the Baron’s filly was 
the favourite. Often he could scarcely have told, had he been asked, 
which race was being run. As the day advanced, he became more and 
more anxious. The weather was gloomy, and it effected his spirits. 
It was sultry too, and he was hungry and tired. 

“T must give it up,” he said, with a sigh to Trounsell. 

Just then a voice hailed him: “ Hillo, Dick, come here and join us. 
You look as if a glass of champagne would do you good, and beg your 
friend to come too; we have a supply for all comers.” 

The speaker was Tom Ripple, an old yachting bachelor-friend, who, 
with a party of lady-relatives and a couple of gentlemen, had come to 
enjoy the humours of the course more than the race itself. Dick’s 
spirits revived wonderfully under the genial influence of wine, sand- 
wiches, and pleasant company. 

“ Come, jump up here,” said his entertainer from the box. “I have a 
word to say to you, and you will see the fun better.” 

Dick accepted the invitation, and was listening to a pretty broad 
hint from his friend that he would be wise to turn his attention to one 
of the very nice girls inside, when he felt his heart beat quickly, for 
there he saw in a carriage not many yards off the fair unknown. What 
his friend said he had not the remotest idea. After all, unless some 
mutual acquaintance could be found, he could make but little progress, 
as he could not, without some sufficient excuse, go up and speak to 
her. He had not at first noticed the style of people she was with. 
He now observed that they were not of the class with whom he would 
have expected to find her. They were evidently unrefined, jolly, 
good-natured people—a father and mother, three daughters and a son. 
She was dressed, and looked so different to the rest of the party, that 
ke was satisfied that she could not possibly be a near relation, if a re- 
lation at all. Ripple soon discovered that his companion was not 
listening to a word he was saying, and his eyes naturally turned in 
the direction Everheart was looking. 

“ Very handsome girl. I admire your taste,” said Ripple. 

“My dear fellow, do you know who she is ?” 

“T can make a guess, for I know her friends,” answered Ripple. 
“That is old Griggs, with mother Griggs, and those are three Miss 
Griggses, and young Hopeful is’on the box. Old Griggs is a lawyer, 
and a very honest one. He is staying at Ryde. I know him well. 
The young lady is, I suspect, a client, whose cause in an important 
lawsuit he has undertaken, without a prospect of repayment, if he is 
beaten. If I am right in my conjecture, her name is Broadhurst. 
The lawsuit is with a cousin of her father’s, who has obtained posses- 
sion of property which she claims, or, rather, which her friends claim 
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for her. Three or four thousand a year depend on the result. You 
must have seen the case in the papers. The possessors are now stay- 
ing at Rvde, I suspect ; at least, I heard their names mentioned, and 
old Griggs, whose family are staying there, told me some days ago 
that they expected her to stay with them, so that the cousins would 
very likely meet. It is a curious case, I fancy, though at this moment 
I do not know the exact particulars. Depends on the validity of a 
will. Her father was heir-at-law of a distant relative, but a will was 
produced by which the present Mr. Anthony Broadhurst claimed and 
obtained the property. The object of Miss Ada Broadhurst, or, 
rather, of her guardians and friends, is to set the will aside. Griggs, 
who was her father’s legal adviser, says that they shall succeed. Ido 
not know Miss Ada, but I do know Mr. Anthony Broadhurst, and, 
knowing, do not like him. His daughters are somewhat fast girls, and 
handsome. Scandal says nothing against them; but they are not 
exactly the sort of girls from among whom a wise man would pick 
a wife. About Ada Broadhurst I know nothing, except her name 
and the particulars I have given you; and old Griggs told me that 
she was a very nice girl. If that is her, he is right.” 

“T think that must be her,” said Everheart. “I say, my good 
fellow, introduce me at once, will you? I have seen her before. I 
have taken a great fancy to her. I want particularly to become ac- 
quainted with her friends.” 

“As you like. I shall be very happy; but, in my opinion, a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,” answered Ripple, casting a 
glance over his shoulder at his fair, jolly, fat young cousins in the 
carriage below him. “They have ten thousand pounds apiece, and 
no drawbacks. However, I'll do what you wish, and then you'll be 
able to judge which you like best.” 

Saying this, he descended from the box, followed by Everheart. 

* V’ll be back directly, Sarah,” he said, addressing his sister. “TI 
see some friends two carriages off, and Everheart and I are going to 
speak to them.” 

Everheart would rather have avoided this announcement, as he 
knew that the eyes of his friends would naturally be turned towards 
him while he was speaking to Miss Broadhurst. However, taking 
Ripple’s arm, the two gentlemen strolled about for a few minutes, so 
as not to make the cause of the introduction too evident. Suddenly 
they came on the Griggs’s carriage. 

“ Ah, my dear Griggs, how do'you do, and Mrs. Griggs ?” exclaimed 
Ripple, shaking hands. “It is an unexpected pleasure to see you. 
And your daughters, how de do ?—how de do? And your friend, do 
I know her? Surely I ought to do so.” 

Griggs, of course, introduced Ripple, and, after the usual amount 
of hand-shaking with his former acquaintances, Ripple introduced 
Everheart to Miss Broadhurst, who, after a little hesitation, acknow- 
ledged that she had met him before, and, finally, that she had much 
pleasure in meeting him again. Dick found her even more intelligent, 
agreeable, refined, and right-minded than he had expected. He saw 
that she could have very little sympathy with her present companions, 
except that they seemed thoroughly good-natured and straightforward 
people. Griggs seemed also a very worthy and sensible man. Ripple 
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left Dick still talking to his new friends, while he went back to attend 
to his own party. Dick found that they were all going to return to 
Ryde the next day. 

“A bold stroke to become thoroughly intimate. I’ll ask them all 
to return in the Dora,” he thought to himself. “ I can order luncheon 
to be ready for them by a telegram. Mason is a sharp fellow. He’ll 
guess that I want a handsome spread, and do everything right.” 

Such were the thoughts which rapidly passed through Dick’s brain. 
He took no time in putting his ideas into execution. His offer was 
favourably received. Miss Broadhurst smiled, and, he thought, looked 
especially pleased. 

“ Then I shall expect you on board to-morrow after breakfast ?”’ he 
said. “Or it may be safer, and to save you trouble, if I were to 
come for you.” 

Griggs had no objection, nor, indeed, had Mrs. Griggs, still less the 
three Miss Griggses. Indeed, it was suggested that he, Mr. Ever- 
heart, and his friend Mr. Trounsell, might find it pleasant to spend the 
evening with them at Southsea, where they proposed wien Ever- 
heart would be delighted, and he was sure his friend would be so. It 
was then suggested that the whole of the Ripple party should be 

ressed to join them. The motion was carried unanimously, and a 
eputation sent to invite them. Tom Ripple would rather have gone 
quietly on board his yacht, but his sister Sarah, though a staid dame 
in manners, was up to any fun, and their young cousins were decidedly 
in favour of joining the Griggs’s invitation. Of course they carried 
the day, much to Everheart’s satisfaction, as he knew that the more 
people were collected together the less likely were any attentions he 
might pay to Miss Broadhurst to be remarked on. The sun shone 
forth brightly, and his spirits rose. The chief race of the day was 
coming off—the Goodwood Cup, for which five horses were to run. 
According to the bets made around them, the Marquis of Hastings’s 
“ Duke” was the favourite ; and next to him was Baron Rothschild’s 
Tourmalin. Considerable was the surprise, therefore, of the unso- 
phisticated spectators to find that, at starting, two of the other horses 
were taking the lead. It was like a flash of lightning—first one, then 
another, was passed by the Baron’s horse ; then the Duke was seen to 

ut forth his powers ; at a hundred yards ahead he assumed the lead. 
ourmalin now went at his utmost speed to recover lost ground, but 
in vain. The Duke won cleverly by a length. 

“ After all, I prefer yacht sailing and regattas,” said Everheart, 
when the race was over. “ This is very exciting for the moment, and 
especially for those who understand racing ; but it is too soon over. A 
yacht race may last for four or five hours or more, though that is longer 
than is desirable, I own.” 

“Tagree with you. I infinitely prefer yacht sailing, and, were I a 
man possessed of sufficient fortune, should own one,” said Miss Broad- 
hurst. “Ido not know, indeed, why ladies of good property should 
not possess yachts. It affords, at ail events, an independent mode of 
moving from place to place and enjoying sea air and coast scenery, 
with a change of society.” 


Of course Dick agreed with her, and hinted remotely to the pleasure 
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a young married couple would enjoy with a fine yacht. It might have 
been imprudent, but he could not resist adding, “I hope that you will 
like the Dora when you see her. I built her for comfort rather than 
speed, at the same time she sails remarkably well, and is a good sea 
boat. If you with your friends will consent to come, we will accom- 
pany, the yachts the first race which takes place round the island, and 

have hopes that we shall, with a little management, see the greater 
part, if not the whole of it.” 

To this proposal, also, Miss Broadhurst made no objection, and said 
that she should enjoy it excessively. Indeed, Dick flattered himself 
that he was making great progress with the fair unknown. 

Just then a particularly well-dressed, tall, gentlemanly-looking 
man sauntered up, and, with a half bow to Griggs, and a more pro- 
found one to Mrs. Griggs and the young ladies, stopped at the carriage. 

“T have been looking for you all day till this moment in vain,” he 
said, turning his glance towards Miss Broadhurst. “I was wretched— 
in despair; but now I am rewarded. My feelings have been like the 
ee clouds and gloom in the morning, and now bright sun- 
shine.” 

He went on for some time in the same strain. Dick from the first 
took a dislike to him. A nearer inspection showed that he was a 
thoroughly got-up old beau—an elaborately curled wig, whiskers and 
moustache carefully dyed. His manner was affected in the extreme. 
Mrs. and the Miss Griggses, however, seemed to make a great deal of 
him, and to think him an important person. Dick could learn nothing 
from what he heard as to who he was. He talked of his place in Kent, 
and appeared to be a man of fortune. Still Dick did not fancy that 
Miss Broadhurst received his attentions favourably. Yet he knew 
enough of women to be aware that they do not always exhibit their 
real sentiments. Title, fortune, fame, and even impudence, carry the 
day with some girls. Dick was not quite as happy as at first. 

He heaved a sigh when Griggs ordered the horses to be put to. 

“We'll meet again ere long, Mr. Everheart,” said the old gentle- 
man, as they drove off. “Very happy to make your acquaintance. 
At my house you’ll be always welcome ; remember that, pray—re- 
member that——” 

“Well, you seem to have made great way with that young lady,” 
whispered Ripple into Dick’s ear as he rejoined him. “ Sweet girl; 
all right, I dare say. Still, if you are floored, think of my little 
cousins. No mistake about them, I can tell you. You see them as 
they are—no false colours—no thingumbobs behind—every inch of 
hair is their own ; they don’t wear bustles, I am certain—what seems 
—is—either forward or aft; however, I mustn’t particularise.” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow, you needn’t. I am fully convinced 
of the truth of your assertions. I had ample evidence, and, had not 
my affections been previously engaged, I cannot say what might have 
been the result,” answered Everheart. ‘“ However, I rather think my 
friend Trounsell is struck with them. I know that he is heart free. 
He is an excellent fellow, and is heir to a baronetcy, though at present 
he has not much of this world’s goods.” 

“ That will do,” said the old bachelor, rubbing his hands. “ Though 
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neither Sarah nor I have married, we are not at all averse to matri- 
mony, aud are rather inclined to encourage it in the younger 
generation.” 

By this time the horses were put to. Ripple mounted the box. 
Everheart and Trounsell having expressed their hopes of meeting in 
the evening, made their bows to the ladies, and sought their own 
conveyance. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE VISION OF LOVELINESS HAVING BECOME A REALITY, AT LENGTH, TO THE 
YACHTSMAN’S INTENSE DELIGHT, COMES ON BOARD HIS YACHT. 


Everneart and Trounsell reached the hotel at Southsea rather 
later than they had intended. Griggs had secured a good-sized room 
for dancing, and had made several additions to the company, for, ordi- 
nary looking as he was, he had an extensive acquaintance among the 
upper ten thousand of society, who had no objection to honour his 
well-spread board at home. The Miss Griggses, it was supposed, 
would have very satisfactory fortunes, and scions of noble houses were 
not found wanting as pretenders to their hands; but the young ladies 
were not tender-hearted, and old Griggs knew admirably how to 
manage such young gentlemen. He was not dazzled by any boasts 
they might make of titles in posse, fortunes in prospect, or advance- 
ment in their professions, if they had any. He usually finished by 
saying, with a soft bland kind voice, “ I have a great regard for you, my 
dear sir. Don’t speak of contingencies; that’s only waste of time. 
Show me what you have got, and we will talk about the matter.” 

There were several of the class present, and, altogether, Everheart 
was surprised to see so large an assemblage. The man he had seen on 
the race-course, and who had so evidently admired Miss Broadhurst, 
was present. He was now engaged in paying devoted attention to 
Mrs. Griggs, and Dick very soon found his way up to Miss Broad- 
hurst. She received him in as kind a way as he could have desired. 
Dancing soon began. He led her out, and, as he saw her moving 
among the rest of the ladies present, he was more than ever struck by 
her superiority. At last he was obliged to quit her side, that he might 
dance with the Miss Ripples and the Miss Griggses, and with two 
other young ladies to whom Mrs. Griggs insisted on introducing him. 
He had the annoyance, meantime, of seeing the antiquated beau go up 
to Miss Broadhurst, and he seemed to be paying her the most devoted 
attention. The Miss Ripples did not know him. At last, Everheart 
was dancing with Miss Griggs, and he took the opportunity of in- 
quiring, in as indifferent a tone as he could assume, who the gentle- 
man was then dancing with Miss Broadhurst. 

“ What, don’t you know him ?” exclaimed Miss Griggs. “ I thought 
everybody knew him. That is Sir Timothy Witherby, a delightful 
person—so much conversation—charming mauners—knows every- 
thing, or something about everything and everybody! He is a great 
favourite of ours—that is, of mamma and us girls; somehow or other 
papa does not like him, but still he lets him come. We know very 
well that he has no matrimonial intentions, so we treat him quite like 
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a married man, which is pleasant—no mistake can be made—but I 
must say that he seems to be very much struck with Ada Broadhurst. 
If he sets to work, he is sure to win her, I should think. However, I 
fancy that his means are limited, considering his rank and position in 
society, and it is very uncertain whether Ada ever will have anything 
beyond the small income she now possesses.” 

This was the most important of the information Dick obtained from 
the talkative young lady. He determined to prevent the baronet, 
fascinating as he might be, from cutting him out. Having gone 
through his duty dances, he again was fortunate enough to engage 
Miss Broadhurst. Twice Sir Timothy came up and spoke to her. 
Dick watched to see the way she spoke to him; it was that of utter 
indifference. 

“ All right, Sir Timothy ; I don’t think that you will prove a for- 
midable rival, at all events,” he said to himself, looking complacently 
at the old beau, and inviting him to join the party to Ryde. 

The evening, everybody agreed, passed off most pleasantly. Ever- 
heart and Trounsell hurried on board the Dora to get ready for their 
guests. Mason had prepared what he could on board, and ordered 
other dishes from the shore to form an ample and elegant luncheon. 
They had little more, therefore, to do than to deck the cabin devoted 
to the ladies with flowers, and to lay out some elegant books, and to 
en up some fresh hangings. Soon after breakfast they went up to the 

otel to bring off the party. Everybody was in readiness, and eager 
for the expedition. The day was tolerably fine, as days went this 
season. They were soon all safe on board—Griggses, Ripples, Sir 
Timothy Witherby, and three or four more gentlemen, and two ladies. 
Ripple’s yacht, the Owl, was at Cowes undergoing some repairs, but 
she was to be ready that evening. He wanted to go there. 

“ What a pity that we should not stand on to the Needles!” ob- 
served Trounsell to one of the Miss Ripples. “I am sure that Ever- 
heart would gladly do so, if you were to ask him.” 

“ Oh, then, we will!” cried Polly Ripple. “ And we can be put on 
shore at Cowes on our way back.” 

Of course Everheart was only too delighted to retain his guests on 
board for as long a time as they liked to remain—at least, some of 
them ; and for their sakes he was compelled to entertain those whose 
society he would have dispensed with. He did not, however, say this 
aloud. With the company of Sir Timothy, especially, he would gladly 
have been rid. The more he saw of the baronet, the less he liked him. 
He trusted that Miss Broadhurst would share his sentiments. He 
was, he suspected, one of those unprincipled roués who, with iron con- 
stitutions, infest society for the greater part of a generation, and 
whose long experience gives them an increased power of committing 
mischief with impunity. Instead of running over to Ryde, the Dora’s 
head was put to the westward. 

—_— had requested Miss Sarah Ripple to act as hostess to the 
es. 

“ No, no, my dear Mr. Everheart; ask Mrs. Griggs,” she answered. 
“She is a very worthy woman, but she is apt to be offended, and, as 
the eldest married lady on board, she will consider that the task ought 
to have been imposed on her.” 
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Dick was obliged to follow Miss Sarah’s advice, though very un- 
willingly. 

“ Dame Griggs will assume the right of being chaperone-general on 
all occasions,” he said to himself. ‘ However, it can’t be helped. I 
should like to have consulted Ada first.” 

He had already begun to think of her by her christian name. There 
was a fresh breeze, and the Dora heeled over considerably, and Ever- 
heart talked of shortening sail. 

“Oh! pray do not, unless it is necessary. As far as I and my 
friends are concerned,” said Miss Broadhurst, “it cannot blow too 
hard for us. I enjoy nothing more than to feel a vessel tearing 
through the water and pitching into the seas, and rising again throw- 
ing the white spray from her bows. Am I expressing myself with 
nautical correctness ?” she asked, smiling. 

“Oh! certainly. I am delighted to hear what you say !”” answered 
Dick. “There is to be a race round the island next week of yachts 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. Would you, if it blows fresh, like to 
accompany the yachts? It will be an exciting scene, and, by starting 
some time before them, we shall see the greater part of the race.” 

“T shall enjoy it excessively, however hard it may blow,” she said. 

The proposal was not kepta secret. The Miss Griggses volunteered 
to accompany their friend, but mamma Griggs evidently did not like 
to pledge herself; she was already getting more of the sea than she 
liked, and she had heard that outside the Needles matters were often 
very much worse. Sir Timothy also made a face when he heard of the 
plan. He was already heartily wishing himself on terra firma, though 
still desirous of making himself agreeable to Miss Broadhurst. He 
was not likely to succeed. Nature had not intended him for a yachts- 
man. A sea-sick gentleman looks anything but attractive in the eyes 
of a lady who is herself very well, and enjoying the movement of the 
vessel. At length Sir Timothy fairly knocked under. He rushed to 
the side; he thought not of his hat, which he had before been tightly 
holding on—he thought not gf his hyacinthine curls; a squall stronger 
than its predecessors struck the schooner; she yielded to its power, 
and heeled over gunwale-to ; off flew the baronet’s hat; a sea passing 
by with a foaming crest covered his head, and, when it emerged 
from the briny flood, a bald pate alone was visible, and away floated 
the hat and wig, bobbing to each other in the wake of the schooner, 
till the latter, fully saturated, sank beneath the waves. 

“Oh! my hair—my hair!” shrieked the beau baronet. “ Bring it 
back—bring it back—stop the ship !” 

“Tt’s blown out by the roots, then, Sir Timothy!” cried Ripple, 
unable to restrain his laughter. 


“T fear that it is impossible to stop the ship, or to regain what you 
have lost!” cried Griggs. 

“Oh dear—oh dear! will none of you help poor dear Sir Timothy ?” 
cried out Mrs. Griggs, in a tone of real alarm. “He will have his 
head blown off next! What will become of him ?” 

Had Everheart ever felt any great amount of jealousy of the baronet, 
it would have been dissipated by the laughter which beamed forth 
from the eyes of Ada Broadhurst, although she did not give way to 
the loud cachinnations in which the Miss Ripples, and some of the rest 
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of the party aft, and all the crew forward, indulged. With some feel- 
ing of compassion, he begged him to go below. Sir Timothy mutely 
yielded, and with eyes on the deck, not daring to meet those of others, 
was led down the companion-ladder to a private cabin, where hot 
water was brought him to perform his ablutions, and then, with his 
head bound up, he was left to his own reflections. It is to be doubted 
that they were altogether pleasant, independent of his physical suffer- 
ings. He was now too ill and wretched to speak or to care about 
anything, or he would have entreated that the schooner might forth- 
with carry him back to Ryde. ‘When he got a little better for an in- 
terval he did think of it, but then he remembered that to go on shore 
in his present hairless condition, while daylight rested on the world, 
was utterly impossible, so he reflected that he must of necessity endure 
all his sufferings till the friendly shades of night would enable him to 
steal to his lodgings unperceived. None of the rest of the party were 
ill, or at all inclined to curtail their sail. Sir Timothy and his miseries 
would very soon have been forgotten had they not been brought to re- 
membrance every now and then by a sly question as to where his hat 
or wig then was. Some one suggested that an advertisement should 
be inserted in the papers, directing that, if found, they should be for- 
warded to him; another proposed that paragraphs should be sent 
round to the local papers, begging that the friends of Sir Timothy T. 
would be under no alarm should his hat and wig be picked up, as the 
worthy baronet himself was perfectly well, they having been simply 
blown overboard while he was suffering from a temporary attack of 
sea-sickness, and leaning in the usual attitude under such circum- 
stances over the vessel’s side. 

“ That would be very kind indeed,” observed Mrs. Griggs, who was 
at no time over bright. “TI am sure that he will be glad to repay you 
for any expense to which you may be put.” 

“Tt would be the first time he ever repaid any one who spent 
money on his account,” muttered Griggs. “He would have been 
more likely to have repaid you with a bullet, had duels still been 
allowable.” 

“ By-the-by, I see that Osbaldiston is dead,” observed Ripple, who 
thought it time to turn the conversation about the baronet for the 
sake of Everheart, who might object to have one of his guests criti- 
cised too severely while actually on board. ‘“ What a wonderful com- 
bination of bone and muscle he must have been! That was, indeed, a 
feat for a sporting man to boast of, when he rode two hundred miles 
within ten hours.” 

“ Not on one horse, I presume ?” said Trounsell, who knew nothing 
of sporting matters. 

“No, no; he had an unlimited supply of horses, and bestrode 
twenty-eight in the course of the day,” said Ripple. “ For many 
weeks before, he galloped more than sixty miles every morning to get 
his muscles into order. The performance took place at the Houghton 
Meeting, Newmarket, in 1831, on a course of four miles, beginning 
and ending at the Duke’s Stand. He accomplished the distance in 
eight hours and forty-two minutes, and pocketed one thousand eight 
hundred guineas. Not many people would do the thing now-a-days.” 

“ Perhaps not; but I will undertake to find five thousand young 
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men of the same rank of life who will perform far greater athletic 
feats than the same number would have done in those days,” ex- 
claimed Everheart. “I do not acknowledge the degeneracy of the 
present age. Look at the rowing and cricket matches, the pedestrian 
tourists, the Alpine climbers, and, more than all, what our volunteers 
go through! Very often wonderful geniuses even do not produce 
much effect on their generation, and I cannot see that a few men being 
able to undergo a great amount of fatigue is any advantage to their 
country ; still, we cannot help thinking of the old squire with affec- 
tionate regard.” 

It was now time to stand back, and, of course, before the wind the 
schooner made fine weather of it, greatly to the surprise of some of the 
ladies unaccustomed to yachting, who could not comprehend how the 
wind had so suddenly dropped. As soon as they were inside Hurst 
Castle, with its surrounding new forts and lighthouses, Everheart 
ordered luncheon to be served. Everybody was very hungry, and 
ready to do ample justice to even a far worse repast. They made a 
very merry party, not even saddened by a groan which came occa- 
sionally from Sir Timothy’s cabin. The Miss Ripples shone forth as 
jolly fast girls. The grave Trounsell was evidently very much taken 
with one of them, Phebe, the second, certainly the prettiest of the 
sisters. They proposed dancing as soon as luncheon was over, but it 
was suggested that there was rather too much sea on for such a per- 
formance, as a sudden lurch to leeward might produce a somewhat 
serious result among the dancers. Everheart had, however, to promise 
them a dance the first day the weather and other circumstances 
would allow. Other expeditions were also planned: a sail round the 
island—a pic-nic at Hurst Castle, or Alum Bay, or St. Catharine—a 
run to Bournemouth—a visit to Netley Abbey or Beaulieu ; indeed, 
Everheart found that, if he yielded to the wishes of his fair acquaint- 
ances, he might spend the whole summer in carrying them about. At 
present, however, for the sake of Ada Broadhurst, he was very happy 
to promise to go wherever they wished. They were all quite surprised 
when, towards the evening, the Dora hove-to off Cowes to land the 
Ripples. She quickly ran on to Ryde. Griggs invited Everheart and 
Trounsell to come up to a yacht tea. The latter had to devote himself 
to one of the Miss Griggses. He did his best to be entertaining, but 
his thoughts were elsewhere. Everheart was more deeply in love with 
Ada than ever. He could not venture to propose for some time, he 
fancied, though he thought that he knew as much about her as if he 
had been acquainted for years. 

Most of the party were in the boats, when the steward, Mason, re- 
collecting Sir Timothy, went to his cabin and inquired whether he 
would go on shore. 

“ Ts it still daylight ?” inquired the baronet. 

“Oh yes, Sir Timothy ; you'll see your way quite easily along the 
pier,” answered Mason. 

“ And, oh horror!—be seen—be seen!” exclaimed the wretched 
man. “ Let me remain quiet till the shades of night come thickly down 
over the world, and then, my good fellow, accept a guinea, and enable 


me to land unperceived, and obtain a carriage to carry me to my 
lodgings.” 
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Mason pocketed the guinea, nothing loth—(it was the first the 
baronet had ever been known to give beforehand for services in 
Hey chad then came on deck and announced that Sir Timothy 
felt himself too unwell to leave the cabin. Mrs. and the Miss Griggses 
were the only people who expressed any commiseration for the baronet 
—the rest only laughed at the announcement, and it was proposed to 
send him off a hairdresser with a collection of wigs, and mS with 
some hats, that he might select some fit coverings for his head. Mrs. 
Griggs sent him by Mason a pressing invitation for the evening, 


which was passed in a highly satisfactory manner, but he did not 
make his appearance. 


CHAPTER IV. 


COWES REGATTA IN 1866, AND VARIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH IT. 


Rrppte, or rather Miss Sarah, his sister, had invited the Griggs’s 
girls and Ada Broadhurst to stay with them for the Cowes Regatta 
week, and to go to the Club Ball. In spite of the years which have 
rolled by, and the numerous Yacht Clubs which have been established 
since that of the Yacht Squadron was formed, who can say that the 
Cowes Regatta has in any way fallen off from its pristine glory—that 
its fireworks are less brilliant, or that its ball is less fashionably at- 
tended than formerly? But there were the Griggs’s girls and the 
Ripples’, and probably others, who have no claim to belong to the 
fashionable world. Of course there were always such, in addition to 
the fashionables, plenty of Griggs’s gir!s, and no lack of jolly girls 
like the Ripples’, whose principle is to have good consciences, to feed 
well, and to laugh and grow fat. In spite of the blowing weather, the 
Dora was every day under weigh, accompanying the racing yachts, 
greatly to Ada Broadhurst’s delight. Several interesting races took 

lace, but the one in which Ada felt most interest was that round the 
island. The strong wind which had been blowing for some days from 
the westward gave promise of a heavy sea outside the Needles. 
Ripple’s craft, the Oberon, did not get under weigh, and he and his 

arty transferred themselves on board the Dora. She made sail about 
falf an hour before the racing yachts, and hoved to to the westward. 
Twenty yachts entered, of different sizes, from Lord Ponsonby’s 
Lufra, of 205 tons, to Sir Bruce Chichester’s Rosebud, of 38 tons. 
Nine, however, only started, and got away in the following order at 
half-past ten. The Lulworth to windward, and then Titania, Blue 
Bell, Ocean, Pantomime, Egeria, Christabel, Iolanthe, and Lufra. 
There they lay in a row—silent and motionless. The preparation 
gun fired. The crews were on the alert, though everything had long 
before been got ready. The signal-gun at last was heard from the 
Castle. Up went a crowd of snowy canvas, and off started the vessels 
to the northward—the Zufra, having more sail to make, being the 
last ; at the same time, once having got away, she tore after her com- 
petitors. The Arrow, the same Arrow of ancient days, so renowned 
for her speed when owned by her builder, the late Joseph Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, was the first to go about on the north shore, and 
was then on her starboard tack standing for Egypt. It was a dead 
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beat down to the Needles, but every yacht was well handled and behaved 
well. Away they went, like a flock of sea-fowl taking flight. Over 
to the stiff breeze they heeled ; yet, undaunted with what was before 
them, they heeled their course. Many a tack was made before they 
reached the Needles, and then, as they neared the rocks and got clear 
of Hurst Point, they felt the heavy sea rolling in. It was just the 
day to suit a powerful yawl-rigged craft like the Zufra; her quickness 
in stays enabled her soon to take the lead, which she maintained 
throughout, followed closely by the Arrow, which, had there been less 
wind, might possibly have been first. It was severely trying to the 
sea-going qualities of all the vessels, but especially of the smaller ones, 
as they crossed the bridge of the Needles, and, tacking, found the 
lofty cliffs of Scratchel’s Bay and the west side of the rocks on their 
port bows. High above them was seen the old Needle lighthouse, 
and close down to the water, on the outer or northern Needle rock, 
the new one built on a platform, formed by scarping out the rock. 
Scarcely a finer sea view exists on the English coast; but none but 
well-seasoned yachtsmen or yachting ladies could just then enjoy it. 
The Dora had kept well ahead of the racing yachts. 

“ Do you not think that you have had enough of this sea work, and 
would you not rather run back and meet the yachts as they come in 
from the other side ?”’ asked Everheart of Ada Broadhurst. 

“Oh no, no; let us go round as they do,” she said. “It is very 
delightful and exciting, and we shall come to no harm, I hope.” 

“TI trust not,” answered Everheart. “The Dora is a well-built 
craft, and her spars are all sound, and her rigging well set up. She 
is fit to go round the world, and to live through any gales likely to be 
encountered.” 

Whatever others might have thought, the wishes of Miss Broad- 
hurst were paramount. The yachts were soon enabled to weather the 
west-end of the island, and to keep away for St. Catharine’s, having 
then the lofty white cliffs of the back of the Needle Downs on their 
port beam, and the opening of Freshwater-gate beyond. Far ahead 
appeared the tall white tower on the bold headland of St. Catharine’s, 
off which runs a race perilous to small craft, and not pleasant even to 
larger vessels. The sun shone out brightly ; the wind lessened, and 
the vessels were enabled to boom out their foresails on the starboard 
hand, every inch of canvas they could set drawing fully. They 
literally tore along through the lively water. The Arrow kept close 
in shore, and on her weather-beam hung the Blue Bell, a craft 
evidently destined to do something. Half a cable’s length outside her 
came the Egeria, the water foaming from her bows; the three 
seemingly keeping equal pace with each other. The beautiful Titania 
came fourth; while the Pantomime, Lulworth, the little Christabel, 
and the Jolanthe followed. Thus they ran along the greater part of 
the south shore of the island, or rather the back of the island, jibing 
when they came off Dunnose, so as to bring their booms on their star- 
board side. When off Bembridge they had to take in square-sails, 
and, hauling close to the wind, stood through St. Helen’s Roads. 
Some soon went about, and continued to work along the edge of 
Ryde sands. These were the Eyeria, Pantomime, and Titania, fol- 
lowed by Lulworth and Christabel, while the Lufra, Arrow, and 
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Blue Bell stood up through Stoke’s Bay. The Lufra went about at 
half-past three off Stoke’s Bay pier, but the Blue Bell stood on much 
longer. Both then stood well over towards Ryde, and weathered all 
the other vessels by a considerable distance. The Arrow did not go 
about till off the Brambles, and, when she made her southern board, 
the Lufra was a long way to windward of her. The Pantomime eat 
the Egeria and Titania completely out of the wind, and was now 
fourth in the match. That the breeze was not a gentle one was 
shown by the veteran Lulworth having three reefs down in her main- 
sail. The wind, however, now falling still more, the Christabel to the 
westward of Ryde caught her up. From this time, the wind decreased 
so much that several of the racing yachts got jammed by an east- 
going tide. The Zufra was in first, having taken exactly six hours 
and a quarter to go round the island, a course not often performed by 
a sailing vessel in soshort a time. The Arrow came in next, followed 
in order by the Blue Bell, Pantomime, and Egeria; but as the 
Arrow, on account of her well-known speed, and the ZLufra, on 
account of her great size and power, had to allow the others time, the 
Blue Bell took the first prize, and the Pantomime and Egeria the 
two others. 

“ Tt is, indeed, a beautiful sight !’’ exclaimed Ada Broadhurst more 
than once, as the race continued. “I shouldso like to sail ina match, 
though what we are doing is the next best thing to it.” 

“JT would gladly have entered had I thought so, for I fancy the 
Dora would have done herself credit,” answered Everheart. “ But I 
built her with the intention of going foreign, and a match like this 
tries a vessel’s hull considerably.” 

“ What, are you going away from England ?” she asked, suddenly 
looking up, me then allowing her gaze to rest on the deck as if she 
had put the question unintentionally. 

“T had thought of doing so, but I am uncertain now whether or 
not I shall go to a distance,” he answered, looking calmly at her. “I 
must be guided by circumstances.” 

“ Had you thought of going to the Mediterranean ?” she asked, in 
a quiet tone. “There are more places of interest to visit within its 
confines than in any other part of the world.” 

“ Certainly there are, but I have been there, and I had a fancy for 
a trip to the Pacific,’ said Everheart. ‘“ There are numberless 
romantic islands and interesting people to be seen there, especially 
those who have been brought out of barbarism into a state of compa- 
rative civilisation within a very short time. I speak not only of the 
Sandwich Islands, whose queen has lately visited England, but of 
numerous groups to the south—Tahiti and others. I am curious to 
see the dark-skinned people of Fiji, who were till lately such fierce 
cannibals, and whose king, who was not behind his subjects in that un- 
pleasant propensity, has become a civilised man, and is highly spoken 
of for his intelligence and many kingly qualities.” 

“ How interesting to visit such people, so thoroughly different to 
any to be found on this side of the globe, I should fancy,” she ob- 
served, in the same tone as before. “I should thoroughly enjoy, if I 
were a man, a voyage of the sort ~~ describe.” 
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“ My difficulty was to find a companion with whom I could be cer- 
tain to pull well during the time we were away, who would wish to 
see what I wish to see, and to go where I wish to go. Trounsell is an 
excellent fellow, but he is apt to be satirical; he never looks at 
objects through rose-coloured spectacles, and has no practical romance 
about him. Some people have plenty of theoretical romance. That 
is, they like to read a romance and talk romantically, but are sadly 
put out directly any romantic or inconvenient incident occurs. Others, 
again, and I hope that I am among them, retain the childlike power 
of making a hut appear a palace, and a few bits of biscuit and cheese, 

arnished with mustard and cress and wild flowers, a feast.” 

“ Ah, that is truly a delightful power,” said Miss Broadhurst. “I 
believe that I also possess it in a certain degree ; but much depends 
whether I am at the time happy and contented with the surrounding 
objects, animate or inanimate.” 

“That is, I suspect, my case, and therefore I endeavour, when I 
have the power, to surround myself only with those objects calculated 
to enlighten and enliven my mind. For a voyage which may last a 
couple of years or so, it is necessary to be very careful.” 

“ Yes, it seems to me a considerable time out of a person’s life,” 
remarked Miss Broadhurst, and suddenly became silent and thought- 


The Dora held throughout the race a good position for seeing it; 
the rest of the party, in spite of two or three of them occasionally 
feeling a little of that stern leveller, sea-sickness, enjoyed the spectacle, 
and declared that they were perfectly ready to make the same trip an- 
other day. Trounsell had not been idle, but had done his best to 
work himself into the good graces of Phoebe Ripple; not a very diffi- 
cult task, as she was not a hard-hearted damsel, and he was a fine- 
looking, gentlemanly, and agreeable fellow. Those who saw how 
things were going, foretold that the two yachtsmen would be mated 
before the season was much farther advanced. 

“ Tf the Cowes ball doesn’t do it, the Ryde will to a certainty,” ob- 
served Ann Griggs to her sister Betty. “It is the best thing to 
happen to Ada, whether she gets her fortune or not. Papa says that 
she is certain to get it ; but he is over-sanguine, and Sir Timothy told 
me that it was looked on as a very doubtful matter.” 

All the party were to go to the Cowes ball, and to return to Ryde 
the next day. The ball was brilliant as usual, and fast young ladies 
talked learnedly with yachting young gentlemen of affairs nautical. 
Sharp-eyed policemen in plain clothes prevented the entrance of dis- 
reputable characters, and two fashionably-dressed youths, with an in- 
necent-looking girl and a dignified ladylike mother, were politely 
desired, in a low whisper, to return to their hotel, and to remember 
that the eye of a detective was on them. The youths seemed a little 
inclined to bluster, but were silent on hearing “ Pooh! pooh! I know 
you, my boys !’’—while the latter bowed a smiling acknowledgment of 
the attention shown them, and directed the coachman to drive back, as 
they had forgotten their tickets. To describe the guests who did get 
in would be impossible. The Ripples’ girls were generally admired, and 
had no lack of partners; the Griggses were not quite so fortunate ; 
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but, thanks to the exertions of their friends, they had no cause to 
complain. 

Everheart had just danced with Miss Broadhurst, and had resigned 
her to Trounsell, when he saw Sir Timothy Witherby enter the room 
with several young ladies. A second glance assured him that one of 
them was the young lady whose likeness to Ada Broadhurst had 
struck him so forcibly, and he had no doubt that she was one of the 
cousins of whom Ripple had told him. Ripple at that moment joined 
him, and assured him that he was right in his conjectures. 

“T wonder how they will meet,” he said. “The Anthony Broad- 
hursts hate our fair friend as they do poison, while she always speaks 
of them in the kindest manner. If left to herself, I do not believe 
that she would attempt to disturb them in their possessions, though 
Griggs says that they have not the slightest right to them.” 

Her cousins, however, did not go near Ada, and the room was so | 
crowded, that possibly they did not for some time even see each other. 
Everheart was waiting till he could again place himself by her side, 
when Sir Timothy Witherby came up to him. Dick shrank with an- 
tipathy from the man. His curls had been renewed, fresh roses had 
been added to his cheeks ; he was exquisitely got up. His appearance 
was well calculated to captivate a dowager or an advanced maiden, but 
was such as to create a nausea in the breasts of most young girls, and 
to obtain the contempt, if not the disgust, of most men. 

“ Have not had the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Everheart, since 
my unfortunate cruise on board your vessel,” said the baronet. “ It 
was not your fault that it terminated so miserably to me, but you will 
have the goodness not to mention the circumstance which occurred on 
board to any one. You understand me, Mr. Everheart ?” 

Dick did not at all like the tone in which the baronet spoke ; it 
seemed as if he wished to pick a quarrel with him. 

“ You must remember, Sir Timothy, that there were numerous wit- 
nesses to the occurrence, and that it is not likely that they will refrain 
from describing it. 1 cannot, for the life of me, understand what you 
mean.” 

“ What I mean is very clear—that you are the owner of the vessel 
on board which this disagreeable event occurred, and that I must make 
you responsible,” answered the baronet. 

“ In other words, you are determined to find a cause of quarrel, Sir 
Timothy. But understand that I never quarrel with any one. I have 
not mentioned the incident to which you refer, and, if it is known by 
any but those who were present, it is not through me. Will that 
satisfy you?” said Everheart, who judged, perhaps not wrongly, that 
Sir Timothy, if not decidedly drunk, was much excited by wine. 

“Of course, my dear sir—of course,” answered Sir Timothy, his 
ideas taking another turn. “I am really obliged to you, and, to prove 
it, will give you a hint worth having. I see what you think of a cer- 
tain young lady, a charming person, I'll allow, but she has not a six- 
pence, and will lose her cause—the lawsuit she is engaged in—to a 
certainty. You know all about it, probably ? There is an important 
link in the necessary evidence missing. Griggs has only just found it 
out. He is in despair, but hasn’t told her, and won’t, I suspect, till 
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the last. Her cousins are charming people, only the fortune which 
she would have had entire will be divided among three of them. You 
will act as you think fit. I must return, and make myself agreeable. 
I had no wish to quarrel with you—of that you must be assured. I 
esteem you—I think you a very good fellow!” 

Not having now any doubt that the baronet was decidedly drunk, 
Everheart was very glad to get rid of him, and to see him go back to 
the three Miss Broadhursts, towards whom, however, his manner 
seemed perfectly quiet. He could not help believing that the account 
Sir Timothy had given him was correct. 

“ So much the better,” he said to himself. ‘I have fortune enough 
for both of us, and love her for herself alone.” 

It was some time before Ada saw her cousins. They put out their 
hands, and received her with far more cordiality than usual, as if they 
would affect to be condescending. After some time, while Everheart 
was dancing with one of the Ripple girls, he saw Sir Timothy go up to 
Ada, and begin evidently to press her to dance. She apparently at 
first declined, but at length stood up with him in a quadrille. He was 
interesting her, it seemed, till suddenly a blush mantled on her brow 
and cheek; not another word did she speak, and, directly the dance 
was over, refusing to take his arm, she walked up to a seat next to 
Miss Sarah Ripple. She refused, however, to repeat what he had said. 
An early day had been fixed for one of the proposed pic-nics. Ripple 
had asked two or three friends with yachts to join, and Everheart and 
Trounsell had found other friends who wished to join, so that an un- 
usually large party was made up. The ball terminated without any 
other further incident worthy of notice. 


CHAPTER V. 
A PIC-NIC, AND WHAT HAPPENED TO THE PRINCIPAL PEOPLE CONCERNED. 


THE proposed pic-nic was at length arranged. Everheart, Ripple, 
and the owners of four other yachts, had agreed to join it. The weather 
had been tolerable for some time, and a propitious day was expected. 
As the Dora was the largest of the vessels, it was arranged, that in 
case of a fit spot not being reached—a not impossible contingency 
where winds and tides were concerned—the dinner should take place 
on board her. Dick could not decline the proposal, made by some 
thoughtless acquaintance, though he would ally have avoided the 
honour. He had spent most of the day on shore with Ada Broad- 
hurst, and had no longer any doubts as to her feelings towards him. 
Phebe Ripple had been staying with the Griggses, and Trounsell was 
equally happy in being certain of her love. Griggs was away, espe- 
cially engaged on Ada’s affairs. He had acknowledged lately that 
matters were not going as well as he had hoped. He, however, un- 
willing to damp her enjoyment, had not told her so. The two friends, 
not having been asked to remain to dinner, had returned on board at 
an earlier hour than usual. It was growing dusk; they had finished 
their dinner, and were walking the deck, with their cigars in their 
mouths, talking as newly-engaged lovers are apt to talk, when an ex- 
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cursion steamer, which had landed some passengers at the pier, was 
seen standing right down for them. 

“ What can the fellow be about ?” exclaimed Everheart. “ He does 
not appear even to see us.” 

“Those on board must be drunk—toasting their passengers, pro- 
bably,” observed Trounsell, when both the gentlemen and the watch 
on deck shouted out, “ Starboard—starboard your helm!” the latter 
at the same time veering out the cable as rapidly as they could. 

It was in vain. On came the steamer directly towards the bows of 
the Dora. She was a powerful vessel, and, having a good deal of 
steam on, it seemed possible that she would send the yacht to the 
bottom. It was an anxious moment for her owner. In another in- 
stant the steamer struck her, but fortunately the steamer’s way having 
been stopped, and her helm put to starboard, the force of the blow was 
received on the stem of the Dora, whose bowsprit was carried away 
and her bow slightly injured. The steamer then sheered off, in spite 
of all the adjurations of the Dora’s master and crew to her to stop and 
receive condign punishment. Trounsell swore a little also, but Ever- 
heart, who never swore or gave way to his temper in any unbecoming 
way, merely said: 

“ How provoking! The Dora cannot go to the pic-nic to-morrow. 
Long, you must do your best to get the damages made good as fast as 

ossible.” 

. Long, who was the master of the Dora, promised to get a new bow- 
sprit put in without an hour’s delay. The event was, however, to 
prove of more consequence than Dick at the moment supposed. There 
were four other yachts going—the Owl, the Swallow, the Evanthe, and 
the Leonora—so that the party made up for the Dora could easily be 
distributed among them. He had, of course, undertaken to receive 
the Griggs party; the Ripple family, with their friends in the Owl, 
were to join them off Cowes. Jack Sandhurst, the owner of the 
Evanthe, seeing the condition of the Dora, came on board at an early 
hour, and requested Everheart to make use of his vessel as he felt dis- 
posed, and a polite message of the same nature came from Tom 
Snorum, of the Swallow. The next morning was fine, the wind was 
from the northward, and the yachts made sail to the westward with 
every prospect of a pleasant day for the company they had on board. 
Everheart went on board the Evanthe, which had received the Griggses 
and Miss Broadhurst ; Trounsell hoped to get on board the Owl off 
Cowes. Some of the ladies had brought their work—others sketch- 
books, or with books to read aloud, or collections of riddles—two or 
three had guitars, and some of the gentlemen had various musical in- 
struments; indeed, there was no lack of means of amusement. Just 
as Everbeart was leaving the Dora, a letter among others was brought 
to him from an old friend, requesting that he would come and see him 
immediately where he was staying, at a small village near Milford, 

little to the west of Lymington, in Hampshire. His first impulse was 
to start off by steamer and rail, but he recollected that he could more 
easily reach the place from Hurst Beach, if he went by sea. A fine 
fresh breeze carried the yachts over the smooth waters of the Solent. 
The Owl joined them off Cowes, and the Ripples expressed much syme 
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pathy with her owner at the accident which had happened to the Dora. 
Trounsell kept turning sharp eyes in the direction of the Owl. 

“ Sandhurst, I must beg leave to send an ambassador on board the 
Owl, to thank our friends for their expressions of concern. Trounsell, 
will you undertake the office ?”” 

“Thank you,” was the answer. “I am proud of the honour.” 

A boat was lowered, and the envoy conveyed on board the Owl, from 
which, however, he showed no disposition to return, and so the boat 
came back without him. The wind increased considerably, and, the 
tide being fair, the yachts in a very short time got down to Hurst. 
Everheart when there desired to be put on shore, though the walk he 
would have to take was far from a pleasant one, begging that the 
Evanthe, on her return, would send a boat to take him off. Of course 
Ada and Everheart were very sorry to be parted, and she promised to 
take care that he was not forgotten. Alum Bay had been fixed on for 
the pic-nic, but the wind had increased so much by the time that 
the yachts stood in there, blowing directly into the bay, that it was 
found that the landing would be very unpleasant—in fact, that all the 
company would have got thoroughly wet. It was therefore deter- 
mined, after a consultation held on board the Owl, to take a cruise to- 
wards Bournemouth, and then to return and anchor inside Hurst, and 
either to dine on board the Janthe, or on some sheltered spot on the 
beach. The proposal was considered good, and carried out, everybody 
enjoying the picturesque view at the entrance of the Needles when 
Scratchel’s Bay is still open. On coming back, as the wind was still 
strong, and most of the party had reasons for wishing to enjoy them- 
selves on terra firma, the yachts brought up, as had been proposed, on 
the east side of Hurst Beach. As the water was there perfectly smooth, 
a landing was easily effected, with provisions and plates and dishes, 
and some thirty or forty ladies and gentlemen dined in the attitudes 
of shipwrecked mariners, though on an abundance which such unfor- 
tunate people do not often enjoy. Seldom had the beach presented a 
gayer scene. The company laughed and talked, and made music with 
their voices and on their instruments. They then, as people under 
such circumstances are apt to do, broke up into small groups; some 
sat down to sketch, or meditate, or flirt, and others visited the forts 
and the lighthouses. 

Time sped rapidly on. The weather began to look less agreeable 
than in the first part of the day. Blue peter was hoisted as a signal 
for embarking, and a gun was fired from the Evanthe to call in all 
stragglers. 

“ Variety is pleasing !” exclaimed Tom Snorum, who was known for 
the blunders he occasionally made. “I vote that we shift about, and 
make fresh combinations of parties on board the vessels.” 

He had had a particularly disagreeable old dowager and a son like 
her, and two ugly daughters, of whom he was anxious to be rid. Jack 
Sandhurst was much in the same predicament with regard to some of 
his guests, and, not being aware of his friend’s reasons for making the 
proposal, imprudently jumped at it. 

Ripple had no objection to receive a few fresh guests on board, 
some of those who had come with him preferring, for various reasons, 
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to return by the other yachts. It happened, also, that Miss Sarah 
Ripple, just before the party embarked, was taken ill, and had to go 
on board and lie down in her cabin; she, therefore, did not superin- 
tend the return of her charges, and they, again, were so well engaged 
with their admirers in esse or posse, that they did not look after each 
other. The party got on board, the yachts made sail, and, with a 
strong breeze so far to the eastward of north that it seemed doubtful 
whether they could weather Cowes, stood up the Solent. They had 
got half a mile away from the shore, when a lady and gentleman ap- 
peared on the shingly beach, and waved, but waved in vain, to attract 
the notice of some on board. 

It had happened that Ada Broadhurst, feeling very little taste for 
the fun and jokes, not always very refined, going forward, and having, 
moreover, matters of importance to meditate about, got up as soon as 
she could from before the tablecloth, and walked round the beach to 
the west side. She went on for some time by herself, till, tired with 
the walk over the rough stones, she sat down gazing across the 
shingle bank, on which the sea foamed and bubbled as the tide rushed 
over it towards Christchurch, Bournemouth, and Swanwich, on which 
the rays of the sun now shone brightly. Several vessels were standing 
through the north channel, giving life to the view. More on her left 
were the Needle rocks, projecting out into the sea, the lofty white 
cliffs and the smooth green downs above them, and the bright-coloured 
sands of Alum Bay to the east. She took out her sketch-book and 
colour-box, and began an effective drawing. 

She went on interested in her work, and not considering how time 
sped till she heard a footstep close to her. Looking up, her heart 
beat quicker—a bright smile lighted her eye. It was Everheart. 
Returning from Keyhaven, he had come along the west side of the 
beach for the sake of enjoying the view. He had an idea possibly 
that she would be found away from the rest of the party, for he knew 
that not many of them were to her taste. He sat himself down by her 
side. She showed him the drawing she had made. It was well 
worthy of the admiration he bestowed on it. Dick was somewhat 
impulsive. He went on from praising the drawing to praising the 
hand which executed it, and the mind which guided the hand; and 
then he took the hand and pressed it to his lips, and entreated 
that it might be his, and promised to love and cherish the owner. As 
she did not take it away, he drew her nearer to him, and pressed a kiss 
on her lips, and held her with. her head leaning on his shoulder, how 
long he could not tell. 

“You do love me? You will marry me ?” he said, at length. 

She made no reply, but burst into tears. He endeavoured to soothe 
and console. 

“ Yes, I do most sincerely, most devotedly love you, but I cannot 
promise to marry, though I will promise to marry no one else, because 
you do not know who I am, or what Iam. I had no intention—no 
wish to deceive you. It is but now that I am gradually becoming 
acquainted with my own history. This very evening I expect to hear 
more. I should have remained at home, but my kind friend desired 
me to join all the parties to which I am invited, and to appear as un- 
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concerned as possible. I own that, as you were coming, I was the 
more unwilling to stay behind; but it is very important that I should 
return to meet Mr. Griggs, who purposed being at Ryde this 
evening.” 

“ Pray understand, dearest, that I love you for yourself, and that, 
whatever may be your birth, I still desire that you may be mine,” said 
Everheart, imprinting a kiss on her brow. 

She thanked him again and again, and then entreating him to listen 
to what she had to say, narrated to him a tale of sorrow and suffering, 
of guilt and of despair, and death, for which he certainly had in no 
way been prepared. 

“‘Sad—very sad,” he observed, gently; “but to me it can matter 
nothing. You and all those immediately connected with you are 
guiltless.” 

“I trust so—I trust so; but I am also almost penniless, and I have 
little hope of obtaining the fortune which my friends assert is rightly 
mine. ‘They are sanguine, and you may have heard from them that 
I am an heiress, or likely to have a large fortune ; but look upon me, 
I beseech you, as having nothing but my love to give you—that you 
have—but nothing more.” 

“That is all I expected—all I wish for ; a rich—rich treasure,” 
answered Everheart ; and he said a great deal more with sincerity and 
truth, for Dick, with many a fault, was an upright, honest fellow. 

He gave her love for love. As to her want of fortune, he had made 
up his mind that, though he might have to give up his yacht and live 
quietly, he would gladly do it for her sake. He said this and a great 
many other things, and no wonder that the time passed very delight- 
fully and quickly away. Suddenly, Everheart remembered that they 
had not come in the Dora, and that they were depending on an- 
other person’s yacht to carry them back to Ryde. He then looked at 
his watch, and thought that their friends would probably be embark- 
ing and waiting for them. The sand-bank and the line of forts on the 
top of it completely hid the yachts from them where they were sitting. 
They had, however, no great distance to go across the bank to reach 
the place of embarkation. It is scarcely necessary to say that they 
were the couple waving in vain to the yachts receding rapidly from the 
shore. They were neither of them people to sit down in despair, 
though the position in which they were left was sufficiently unplea- 
sant. LEverheart thought of all possible ways of reaching Ryde that 
evening. The nearest railway station.on the mainland was Lyming- 
ton, and they might have to walk some miles before they could get a 
conveyance to it. From Lymington they might get to Portsmouth, 
and cross to Ryde. The simplest plan seemed to be, to get a boat to 
take them to Yarmouth, and from thence to drive to Ryde; but even 
in that way they could not hope to arrive till very late. Seldom have 
a lady and gentleman been placed in a more disagreeable dilemma. 
The only alternative was to procure a boat, if one was to be found, to 
go all the way to Ryde. It was just possible that some steamer 
coming in at the Needles might take them on board; but that was so 
very problematical that it was scarcely worthy of consideration. It 
seemed probable, however, that they would not be able to find a boat 
of any size to carry them. However, at length, some one thought of 
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Jim Woolgar’s boat, if Jim could be found. Search was made for Jim 
Woolgar, and at last it was discovered that he was away ; but his son, 
a boy of thirteen, tempted by Everheart’s magnificent offer of a 
guinea, undertook to let the boat and to go in her. Everheart 
promised on this to send one of his men back in the boat, if no one 
could be found to accompany them. Search was made, but not a sea- 
man was found at liberty to go in Jim Woolgar’s boat. 

“ Will you trust yourself to my seamanship?” asked Everheart of 
Ada. “I have been accustomed to boats since my boyhood, and I do 
= ne with this breeze that there will be any great trial of my 
8 

Of course Ada was perfectly ready to entrust herself to his care. 
The boat was only eighteen feet long, but in his younger days he had 
been accustomed to sail inside the Isle of Wight in a much smaller 
boat, often in blowing weather. Young Jim, with the assistance of a 
man, soon got the Little Gull ready, and Everheart and his lady-love 
stepped into her, and, with the good wishes of the spectators, shoved 
off from the shore. The Gull had only three sails—a mainsail, fore- 
sail, and mizen. Jim asserted that she sailed like a witch, and that 
it must blow very hard before she required a reef in her mainsail. As 
the tide was in their favour, and the wind abeam, it seemed a pity not 
to attempt to get to Ryde, as it might be of the greatest importance 
for Ada to be there that evening. 

“ Oh yes, I am perfectly ready to make the passage in the Little 
} said Ada; “though I confess that I should have preferred the 

ora.” 

“ Then we will keep well over on the north shore, so that, should 
the wind get more to the eastward, we may still weather Cowes.” 

The wind enabled the boat to lay up well for Jack in the Basket at 
the mouth of Lymington Creek ; but the wind was freshening, and 
Everheart observed with concern that it had drawn a point more to 
the eastward than when they started. The yachts were still in sight 
ahead. There was the possibility of its being discovered that Miss 
Broadhurst and Mr. Everheart had been left behind, and of their re- 
turning to look for them. Still they stood on, and gradually ran the 
Little Gull out of sight. 

“T had forgotten how slow these sort of boats are,” said Everheart. 
“The Little Gull may be a clipper among her equals, but she seems 
to me to sail like a tortoise.” 

The boat, however, did very well, considering her size and rig. Jim 
had been very careful to provide a bailer, and not without reason, as 
Everheart soon observed, for he was constantly employed in getting 
rid of the water which made its way through sundry leaks into the 
boat, yet not in sufficient quantities to be dangerous. 

“She always lets the water in on this tack more than on t’other,” 
observed little Jim, looking up from his occupation. “ Last winter, 
to be sure, she went down at her moorings in the creek, but then 
I was ill, and not able to get aboard her, and father was away in a 
pilot vessel.” 

“ Pleasant,” observed Everheart, laughing, that his companion 
might not be alarmed. “She will not go down just now, I hope.” 

“ Not if I keeps at it,” answered Jim, again bailing away with all 
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his might. ‘You see we’re used to it, and don’t think anything 
about the matter.” 

As Ada was of course sitting to windward, her feet were clear 
of the water, which, indeed, Jim’s exertions kept very well under. 
Neither did she, from seeing Everheart look so calm and confident, 
feel any alarm. He had had the forethought to borrow a cloak from 
a relation of Jim’s, which he had thrown over her shoulders, and also 
a coat, which he professed to require for himself, but which he had 
also devoted to her service, so that she was tolerably protected from 
the spray and the occasional crest of a sea which came flying over the 
bows. The Little Gull had got as far as midway between Spit’s Deep 
and Leep, at the mouth of the Beaulieu River, when a heavy squall 
struck the boat. Jim sung out “ Luff, sir, luff’ Everheart quickly 
‘oe down the helm and eased off the main-sheets, or she would have 

een well-nigh over. Ada uttered no ery, though she turned pale, 
and instinctively held on by the gunwale. 

“ We must take a reef or two in the mainsail, Jim,” said Everheart. 
“ Haul the foresail up to windward; settle the throat. That will do.” 

“ We will quickly have the sail reefed,” he said to Ada. “ There 
is not the slightest cause for alarm. Indeed, it is more for comfort 
than safety that we take in so many reefs.” 

While he was speaking, he and Jim were busily employed in taking 
in the reefs. The operation was soon performed, and the boat put on 
her course. Still, with the reduced sail, she heeled over very much, 
and the wind, as they got more to the eastward, came somewhat ahead, 
and compelled Everheart to keep farther from the north shore to- 
wards mid-channel, where the sea ran considerably higher. Still 
Cowes harbour could without difficulty be reached; but there was a 
stormy foam-covered sea to be first crossed. Jim, as he continued 
bailing, looked up every now and then anxiously in the face of the 
stranger, and probably wished that he had not come. Then he saw 
that the boat was properly handled, and his confidence returned. 
Ada did not speak much ; but what she said was cheerful, though it 
was an effort to her. As the boat stood more off the land, and was 
exposed to a heavier sea, the foam and spray came flying more and 
more thickly over her. Had it not been for the two coats, Ada would 
have been wet through and through. Everheart was already so; but 
for himself he did not care. 

“If we get round Old Castle Point, we shall have the wind free, 
- - very well. But will it not be better to put into Cowes ?” he 
asked. 

“TI feel perfectly safe under your charge,” she answered. “And 
the more I think of it, the more important do I feel it that I should 
— at Ryde this evening, and there must be much delay if we land at 

owes.” 

Everheart thought that the weather looked better just then, and 
agreed to continue on, though not without some misgivings. Once 
more the wind shifted back, so as to enable the Little Gull to keep 
outside Cowes Roads, where a number of vessels were brought up. 
There was certainly more sea, but Everheart was able to keep away, 
and he hoped that the wind was dropping. Still he did not like the 
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look of the sky ; the clouds flew by rapidly overhead, and those bank- 
ing up in the horizon looked wild and stormy. He began to regret 
having passed the sheltering haven which Cowes afforded. Osborne 
could still be seen rising proudly over the quarter. Even now they 
might run back, and still reach Ryde before dark. Just then the 
evening gun’ from the men-of-war in the Roads reminded him how 
quickly time had sped. He held on his course. The sea was getting 
every moment heavier; now the boat rose on the foaming crest of a 
wave, now sunk into a hollow. The wind again freshened. Even 
yachts were standing in for their moorings with two and three reefs 
down. A blast stronger than ever laid the boat over, till the water 
rushed over her gunwale to leeward, but Everheart quickly luffed up, 
and she rose again. He thought of lowering the mainsail altogether, 
but the rapidly increasing gloom reminded him that it might be alto- 
gether dark before they got to the pier, and, in all probability, the 
night would be very dark indeed. This made him wish to carry sail 
as long as he could with any degree of safety. On went the Little 
Gull, careering over the waves. Again and again she heeled over 
gunwale-to, and Jim had to exert himself to get rid of the water, 
which she took in over her bows as well as to leeward. Ada sat silent 
and pale; well might she be alarmed, although she had perfect confi- 
dence in Everheart’s seamanship. He too, and with reason, felt more 
anxious than he had hitherto done; a slight error in judgment, should 
he be too slow in letting go the main-sheet or lufling up, the boat 
might be upset, and she whom he loved best on earth be lost. Still, 
as he glanced at her pale face, so usually blooming and wreathed with 
smiles, he tried to cheer her. 

“In less than half an hour I trust that our voyage may be over,” 
he said, in his usual quiet voice. “The boat has hitherto behaved 
well, and the water she takes in is of no consequence. Jim, you see, 
can easily bail it out again. The wind has not increased lately, and, 
if it does, we must run in under our mizen and foresail.”’ 

“She did once capsize with father and me,” said Jim, looking up 
from his occupation ; “ but she had water-ballast aboard, so we swam 
about and righted her, and warn’t much the worse, except the loss of 
a baccy-box and a knife. You must luff a little sooner next time she 
heels over as much as she did just now, or maybe she’ll be playing us 
the same trick.” 

This was not a very assuring piece of information, but Everheart 
told Jim that he would take his advice, and be more careful in future. 
Jim nodded, to show that he heard the promise. That half hour was 
to be one full of peril. It was already blowing half a gale of wind; 
the tide and wind met also, and created a heavy, chopping sea, through 
which it was difficult to steer. A large vessel had come in from the 
eastward, bound apparently for Cowes or Southampton. In the 
thickening gloom of evening the boat did not appear to be seen, and 
the barque bore directly down upon her. Everheart and Jim shouted 
at the utmost stretch of their voices. Ada, in her terror, joined in the 
ery. Her voice penetrated farther than Everheart’s rougher voice. 
The vessel got still closer; in another moment they would have been 
sent to the bottom, when suddenly she altered her course, her side 
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almost touching that of the Little Gull as they passed. Everhcart 
drew his breath more freely when he saw that the Little Gull had 
escaped the threatened danger. On she flew, bending down before 
the fast increasing gale. Ryde Pier could be dimly seen ahead, with 
a number of yachts at anchor off it. Everheart pointed it out to Ada. 

“Yes, I shall be thankful, I own, when we get there,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Tt’s coming on heavier than ever, sir,” said Jim. 

“Yes. Let go the peak halliards—now the throat—haul down on 
the sail. That will do. Now go on bailing.” 

These orders were rapidly given by Everheart, and quickly executed 
by the lad. The sail was lowered not a moment too soon; as it was, 
Besthorns dreaded that the boat would be swamped. The pier was 
neared. He shouted for assistance as he approached. There was 
barely light remaining to make out the steps on the west side. For- 
tunately he was heard, and a couple of men were standing ready to 
assist him as he got alongside. His heart beat with thankfulness as, 
Ada trusting herself to his arms, he sprang with her safely up the 
steps. The men, who knew him, undertook to look after Jim and the 
Little Gull. A steamer had just come in, and the tram-road car was 
ready to carry up her passengers. Thankfully he placed Ada in it, 
and took his seat by her side. Those who know what it is to have 
gone through danger with others, will understand how this voyage 
united Everheart and Ada Broadhurst more closely than ever. Their 
absence had caused Ada’s friends great anxiety. Old Griggs had just 
before got home. 

“Very fortunate that you came back, Miss Ada,” he said. “I 
want your signature to send off by to-night’s post. If you agree to 
the offer that has been made, the matter will be settled, and you will 
be mistress of three thousand a year, which is, I suppose, sufficient 
for your wants ; if not, we will fight it out, and you may come in for 
an income of five or six thousand, or it is just possible that you may 
lose it all.” 

Ada said that she would consult Mr. Everheart, on which Griggs 
gave a slight whistle and a comical look behind the young lady’s back. 
Everheart begged her to compromise the matter, as Griggs evidently 
considered it her wisest course. The next day Trounsell appeared, and 
“ogee the arrival of the Dora, in which he had come up from 

wes. 

“You must congratulate me, my dear Everheart,” he said. “Iam 
the happiest of fellows! Phoebe Ripple has accepted me, and ber 
father gives her five thousand pounds, and, what with my two hundred 
a year, and what I can make, we shall do admirably. It’s fortune 
sufficient for any one, in my opinion.” 

“ People have different notions of what is sufficient,” thought Ever- 
heart, as he told his friend that he had won the Fair Unknown, and 
that she had, moreover, a very pretty fortune to pay for extra luxuries. 


ESTELLE. 


I. 


My mother died when I was very young, and after her death, my father 
having no settled home, I was sent to receive my education in a convent, 
where I remained almost entirely till I was seventeen. My life there was, 
on the whole, a very happy one, for, if I knew little of the pleasures of 
the outside world, 1 knew also little of its sorrows. I was very fond of 
the sisters, and had several bosom friends, “ girl like,” among the pupils. 
It was rather dull during the holidays, as very often I was the only one 
who had no home to which I might go, and I was left entirely alone 
with the sisters; but they were so kind, that, although years have elapsed 
since then, I always recal with pleasure that period of my life. 

My father died unexpectedly when I was about seventeen, and, as my 
education was then considered finished, I went to live with my aunt, 
Mrs. Verecroft, who was my father’s sister. My Aunt Verecroft was a 
widow, and she had only one child, my Cousin Estelle. Estelle was 
then, I fancy, about five or six-and-twenty, very beautiful, with large 
flashing dark eyes, dark hair, tall and well developed, with the air and 
carriage of a princess. 

I felt very lonely the first night I arrived at Gundringham, a large 
old-fashioned house, situated in one of the midland counties. It was built 
in red brick with deep mullioned windows, and was surrounded by a richly 
wooded park, with a river winding away in the distance, forming alto- 
gether a pretty landscape. My aunt, who seemed to be a very gentle, 
= woman, received me most kindly, but my Cousin Estelle, after the 

rst salutations were over, scarcely noticed me at all. I think she looked 
upon me as achild, and I dare say I appeared to be one to her, and 
being quite fair, with blue eyes, and altogether petite, I fancy I looked 
younger than I really was; at all events, I overheard her saying that I 
might, perhaps, be considered pretty, but I seemed more babyish in looks 
and manners than even my years warranted, which she supposed was the 
' result of my convent education. 

There was one other person whom I must not omit to mention, as he 
made up the family party at Gundringham, although he was not there 
when I arrived, and this was Cousin Geoffrey. He was no relation to 
me really, being a cousin of my aunt’s husband, Mr. Verecroft, but he 
was always called Cousin Geoffrey, so I fell into that way of addressing 
him quite naturally with the rest. He was not supposed to live with 
them, my aunt told me, but that he was constantly there, and that at her 
death the property would become his, as it was strictly entailed, and he 
was the next heir. 

I was very glad when Cousin Geoffrey did come, for Estelle hardly 
took any notice of me, and my aunt was a great deal in her own room, 
and even when she was not, she sat quite quietly in an arm-chair, working 
or reading a book. The real management of everything seemed to fall 
to Estelle, and I think in her heart my aunt would have been afraid to 
interfere. Cousin Geoffrey took quite a load off me the first day he ar- 
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rived. He was about seven-and-twenty, tall, and very good-looking, 
with a certain careless freedom of manner that seemed to oblige people to 
let him have his own way whether they would or no; even Estelle was 
different to him. I did not know what power he had over her, but he 
certainly influenced her as I did not think any one could have done, and 
she deferred to his opinions and consulted his wishes in a manner that 
surprised me; and she was softer, too, in her manner to him than any 
one else, and I noticed her eyes would follow him when she thought no 
one observed her. Cousin Geoffrey was very kind to me; he helped me 
to arrange my collection of wild flowers, and sometimes he took me out 
walking, and he never on any occasion seemed to overlook me as the 
others did. 

There was a good deal more bustle at Gundringham after his arrival, 
and to me, who had lived so quietly all my life, it seemed an endless 
round of gaiety; but I suppose it only seemed so, for I heard Estelle 
and Cousin Geoffrey saying it was very stupid, and they hoped something 
would happen soon to enliven them. Some guest or another dined 
nearly every day, and, as I seldom talked myself, I enjoyed listening to 
the conversation about the neighbourhood, and whatever happened to be 
going on. I don’t think any one thought about me at all. I had a high 
white dress, so I put it on every day for dinner, though I was not told to 
do so. Estelle was always most beautifully dressed herself, and appeared to 
be very much admired, but somehow I fancied she cared more about 
Cousin Geoffrey’s opinion than any one else’s. 

She and Cousin Geoffrey used to go out riding. Estelle looked par- 
ticularly attractive on horseback ; the tight-fitting habit showed her 
figure, and she rode exceedingly well, and after those rides it struck me 
that she always came back looking bright and happy. My aunt said they 
had been brought up together, she and Cousin Geoffrey, so that naturally 
they liked each other's society ; at all events, they seemed very intimate. 

About a fortnight after Cousin Geoffrey’s arrival my aunt asked me if 
I should like to go to a ball, as there was to be one given in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that they were invited. I hardly knew what to say. 
Estelle, I thought, looked as if she did not want me to accept, but it was 
finally settled by Cousin Geoffrey, who said, decisively, that of course I 
was to be introduced some day or another, and that this was a very good 
opportunity ; and so it was arranged. A few days after, we drove into 
Allington, a town about five miles off, for Estelle to select dresses. 
Cousin Geoffrey went with us, but declined going into the milliner’s, 
saying, gaily, that he hated seeing the raw materials, and that he could 
only judge of the effect when the things were worn. We watched his 
handsome face and figure going leisurely down the street, and then we 
went in by ourselves to Madame Mackenzie’s. The milliner seemed to 
know Estelle, and I felt quite bewildered by all the lovely things she 
drew out of cupboards and boxes for her inspection. After a great deal 
of talking and choosing, a pink silk with white lace was settled upon, and 
Estelle was leaving the shop without even remembering me at all, when 
I ventured to ask if I was not to have a dress also. So she stopped, and 
told Madame Mackenzie, hurriedly, to make me something—whatever 
she liked, only it was to be white, and quite plain. When my dress did 
come home, | thought it looked very pretty, although it was only white 
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tarlatan, and I felt quite childishly anxious-to put it on, as I had never 
worn a low dress before. 

At last the night of the ball arrived, and at about eight o’clock I went 
up-stairs and plaited my hair quite simply, as usual, and then rang to 
have my dress fastened, as I found that I could not do it for myself. 
Both my aunt’s and Estelle’s maids were engaged, so one of the other 
servants very kindly offered to do her best, and succeeded, with some 
difficulty on her part, and a good deal of patience on mine. I had no 
ornaments, except a string of pearls for my neck, which had belonged to 
my mother; but I was rather pleasantly surprised at my own appearance 
in the looking-glass. 

Just as I was thinking of going down-stairs, a knock came to my door, 
and a hand put down upon a table close by it a beautiful bouquet and one 
large white rose. It was Cousin Geoffrey’s hand, and a voice said, “ The 
rose is for your hair ;”” but, before I had time to speak, the door had shut 
again, and he was gone. I took up the rose. I don’t think I have ever 
seen such a rose since, and the perfume of it lingers in my memory still. 
I felt my fingers tremble with pleasure as I fastened it in my hair, at the 
thought that I was not forgotten after all. 

When I went down, my aunt said we were late, and that Cousin 
Geoffrey had gone on. We waited some time for Estelle, who presently 
sent a message, desiring us to get into the carriage, as she was coming 
immediately. How beautiful Estelle looked that night ! When she came 
down-stairs she had forgotten her fan, so she stood waiting for it, and 
trying to button her glove, just under the hall-lamp, so that I had a good 
view of her, and I thought pink silk and white lace the most magnificent 
costume, especially when contrasted with Estelle’s masses of black hair. 

When we arrived at the ball, which was given in the Assembly Rooms 
by some officers who were quartered at Allington, I felt quite bewil- 
dered by the lights and the music, and I kept close to my aunt as we 
passed up the grand staircase, which had a guard of honour stationed on 
either side. Nor did the ball-room reassure me; it all seemed like the 
fairy land I had read about, and I felt that I must be the enchanted 
visitor to some genii’s palace. Presently I was startled by Cousin Geoffrey 
asking me to dance. I hesitated for a moment, with a kind of uneasy 
conviction that Estelle would not like it; he seemed to understand my 
thoughts, for he pointed to Estelle, who was quite at the other end of the 
room, leaning on the arm of some grand-looking man with a moustache, 
and a uniform all covered with gold lace ; so I put my hand into Cousin _ 
Geoffrey’s arm, and he led me into the middle of the room, and then he 
put his arm round my waist, and he seemed to float rather than dance to 
the most lovely music I had ever heard. When he stopped, he said, 
* You dance very well, little Mabel, and you look very well.” 

I tried to thank him for his flowers, but he only laughed, and danced 
off with me again. I felt my cheeks flush with pleasure, I was so unused 
to flattery, and I had received none since I left the convent; and the 
praise of the sisters was not often given to anything but my lessons, 
work, or general conduct. 

When the dance was over, he took me to get some ices, and then I 
went again and sat by my aunt. I did not expect to dance any more. 
I thought it very kind of Cousin Geoffrey to have danced with me at all, 
VOL. LX. Ss 
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when there were so many beautifully dressed people in the room, and I 
thought him especially good natured when he brought up some officer for 
the very next waltz, saying something about his wishing to be introduced. 
Of course he could not have really cared to be introduced to me, but I 
was very glad not to be sitting still, although I did not like dancing with 
him nearly so much as with Cousin Geoffrey. After that, several other 
partners were presented to me, and I had so many engagements, that 
Cousin Geoffrey said later in the evening, quite gravely, that he should 
be offended if I did not mean to dance with him again. I know it was 
very foolish, but I thought he was angry, and I could not help the tears 
coming into my eyes; but he only laughed, took my card and put his 
name down, and then went off to Estelle. 

I enjoyed that other dance with Cousin Geoffrey very much, and then 
he took me in to supper, and after that we went home. I could not sleep 
that night, I was so haunted by the ball. Estelle had not come home 
with us, but had returned to stay for a few days with some friends in the 
neighbourhood, which my aunt told me she was often in the habit of 
doing, and that she should send her some clothesin the morning. I think 
I was glad, and especially the next day at breakfast, when Cousin 
Geoffrey told my aunt that I had been christened the “ White Rose,” and 
that, “after all, little Mabel had produced quite a sensation,”’ for I knew 
Estelle would not have been pleased, although she would have thought 
that Cousin Geoffrey was only sayipg so to please me. 

After breakfast, when, as usual, I was going out into the garden, there 
being in it a favourite summer-house, where I spent a great deal of my 
time arranging and drying plants or reading, Cousin Geoffrey stopped 
me, and asked if I should not like to go out for a ride. I hesitated for a 
moment, for, although I felt that I should like it very much, I was rather 
afraid, never having been on horseback. 

“You need not be afraid, little Mabel,” he said; “I will promise not 
to let you come to any harm.” 

I felt myself colour at his guessing my cowardice, and I was ashamed 
that I had let it be seen; so I said at once that I should like it exceed- 
ingly, but that I feared my aunt might not. He shook his head, and 
— to make it all right, if I really did wish it, and on my reassuring 

im, he went straight and asked her, and brought back her consent. 

Then I remembered I had no habit; this perplexed him, but he sent 
for the housekeeper, and finally a cloth skirt of Estelle’s was produced, 
which I wore with one of my own winter jackets. I shall never forget 
how much I enjoyed that ride. At first I was naturally a little timid, 
but Cousin Geoffrey reassured me, and led me insensibly from thinking 
of myself at all by telling me all sorts of amusing stories, and pointing 
out all the objects of interest in the country through which we rode. 

I had been out so little since I arrived at Gundringham, and, indeed, 
so little anywhere all my life, that every lane we went through had a 
charm for me which I could not find words to express; and if I ever 
fancied that my horse was getting restive, there was Cousin Geoffrey’s 
hand upon the bridle-rein, and his dark grey eyes smiling down into 
mine. When we came home, he said, if I liked, we should ride again the 
next day, and I eagerly acquiesced; nor was that all the pleasure I had 
in store. In the evening my aunt was tired, and went early to bed, and 
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Cousin Geoffrey and I went out walking. Generally his evenings were 
spent with Estelle, so that I had got quite used to wandering about by 
myself, and it seemed so nice having a companion. 

There was an avenue called the Lovers’ Walk, which ran by the side of 
the river. It was some way down the park, but I often went there and 
took my books or work, and sat upon some rustic benches which were 
placed against the trees, knowing that I should not be disturbed, and it 
was to this spot that Cousin Geoffrey and I bent our steps that 
evening. 

We stayed there till it got quite dusk, and then we returned to the 
house, and Cousin Geoffrey said that he was my guest, and that I was 
bound to amuse him ; so he took me into the music-room and asked me 
to play. No one had asked me to play since I had left the convent, and 
I felt that I would rather do anything than try for the first time before 
Cousin Geoffrey, but I did not like to refuse. At first my fingers 
trembled so that I could hardly go on, but at last I felt my courage 
growing, till my old love of music came back so strongly with the 
familiar sounds, that I forgot even Cousin Geoffrey, and on looking up 
some time after, I saw, with surprise, that he was sitting with his face 
buried in both his hands. I closed the piano softly, and went to him. I 
wondered if he had been listening, or if he had fallen asleep. No, not 
asleep, I felt sure, for there was an expression of pain in his face when he 
looked up. “I have tired you,” I said. But he shook his head. 
“Then you have not liked it?” 

“Yes, little Mabel, I have liked it very much—perhaps too much.” 
And he got up, and wished me good night quite suddenly. 

We rode the next day, and the next; indeed, every day that week, till 
Estelle’s return. I was sorry when Estelle came back. Gundringham 
was no longer the same place to me. Estelle and Cousin Geoffrey rode 
together, and I was nearly always alone. I missed Cousin Geoffrey so 
much, but I don’t know if he even thought of me; sometimes I fancied 
he did, but Estelle never offered to take me anywhere with them, and I 
knew he would not ask her. 

One day when I was sitting alone in the music-room, my aunt having 
given me leave to practise as much as I liked, Cousin Geoffrey came in. 
He was waiting for Estelle, who had gone to put on her habit and hat. 
I stopped playing at once. 

“Why don’t you go on 2” he said. 

‘Tt was nothing you would like,” I replied. 

Perhaps I might like anything you played,” he said. 

I shook my head. 

“ Little Mabel!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ were you ever in love ?” 

The question surprised me very much, but I replied “ No” at once. 

“Do you think you could be ?” 

He had come nearer, and was looking at me intently, so intently, that 
I felt myself colour, and at that moment Estelle came into the room. 
There was an angry flash in her eyes; I was sorry Estelle was vexed. 
I thought, perhaps, she fancied we were talking about her. 

The next day Cousin Geoffrey asked me to ride, and I was so glad, 
that I ran up-stairs quite eagerly to put on my things, but I could no- 
where find the cloth skirt. Estelle passed my door at the moment, and 
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I ventured to ask her for it, although I saw by her face that she was 
vexed about something. 

“Tt is a pity,” she said, coldly, “that my habit won’t fit you, for I 
have given that skirt to the gardener’s wife to make jackets for her 
boys.” And then, without another word, she swept past on her way 
down the passage. 

I was so disappointed, that I felt inclined to ery as I went slowly back 
again to Cousin Geoffrey. That was the first time that I had ever seen 
Cousin Geoffrey’s handsome face look really angry ; but it did so after I 
had explained my difficulties. 

“Never mind, little Mabel,” he said, “ you shall ride in spite of 
everything ; wait for one hour, and I will come back to you.” 

At the end of an hour he returned, triumphantly holding up a dark 
grey skirt. 

* You must be a conjuror,” I said, as I took it from him. 

He laughed. ‘A conjuror who has time, a good horse, and a willing 
friend, can work wonders.” 

I ran up-stairs and put it on; when I came down again Cousin 
Geoffrey was waiting to lift me on to the horse, and, as we rode away, 
we saw Estelle standing at her open window. She smiled and nodded 
to Cousin Geoffrey, but I thought her eyes had the same angry flash in 
them which I had observed the day before. . 

We had a lovely ride; I remember every detail of it so well, for it was 
the last. I was not quite sure if Cousin Geoffrey was out of spirits or 
not, but he was just the same to me—if anything, more te me than 
usual. He never spoke to me of Estelle, and it struck me that he 
avoided the subject on purpose ; but he was always amusing, and had a 
great deal to say on various kinds of interesting subjects. That day was 
marked by two other events ; one was, that after our return home, when 
I was walking in the garden, I came quite suddenly upon Cousin 
Geoffrey and Estelle. They were talking very earnestly together ; 
indeed, so earnestly, that I don’t think they even saw me, and I walked 
away at once in another direction, but I could not help hearing Estelle 
say, 

Ye It’s all very well for you to say so, Geoffrey, but I cannot bear it 
much longer.” 

I wondered so, what Estelle had to bear!—Estelle, who was so grand 
and indifferent—Estelle, whose slightest wish seemed to be law through- 
out the entire Gundringham establishment. 

The other event occurred later, and came upon me as a terrible en- 
lightenment. 

There was a dinner-party that day, and Estelle went away with some 
of the guests for one of her little visits, and I went up-stairs to bed 
early with a vague feeling of happiness. I opened my window and 
leant out. Cousin Geoffrey and I should have some more pleasant days 
alone together ; we should ride, walk, and do so many little things 
which were impossible when Estelle was there. I had not lit my candle, 
so that I could not be seen. It was a very hot night, but dark, as there 
was no moon; presently I heard footsteps on the gravel walk beneath. 
I could not distinguish whose they were, but two fiery cigar-ends glowed 
warm and bright through the darkness. The figures stood for a second 
directly under the window, and I heard something about the White Rose. 
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That was Cousin Geoffrey’s name for me, so it attracted my attention. 
I leaned forward, but nothing more was said till a minute after, when, 
just as they were turning the corner, the other voice replied : 

“Bah, that must be imagination. I tell you I know for a fact, that 
Geoffrey Verecroft is to marry his cousin, Estelle, in six weeks.” 

I started back. I felt as if I had been stunned. Why had it never 
struck me before that Cousin Geoffrey and Estelle might marry? Per- 
haps it was that I was so inexperienced about love and lovers, that 
Estelle and Cousin Geoffrey had been lovers all this time without m 
ever knowing it. The idea pained me intensely. I think it was that 
was afraid Estelle would not make him happy, and I felt, too, something 
like indignation that Cousin Geoffrey had never told me himself. Per- 
haps he thought me too childish to be trusted with his secret-—a secret 
that all his other friends seemed to know. I had never felt so miserable 
as I did that night; all my anticipated pleasure had vanished, and I 
went to bed and lay awake, saying to myself over and over again : 

“ Geoffrey Verecroft is to marry his Cousin Estelle in six weeks.” 


Il. 


Tue next day I avoided Cousin Geoffrey. After breakfast I went up- 
stairs to my own room, and did not go down again till I had seen him 
get on his en and ride off, and then I went to the music-room. I had 
not been there more than a quarter of an hour when Cousin Geoffrey 
came in. 

‘* Mabel,” he said, ‘I came back, for I thought, perhaps, you would 
like to ride with me.” 

“No, thank you,” I said, quite coldly. 

He looked surprised. ‘ Will you tell me why, little Mabel ?” 

“‘ Because I had rather not,” I replied. 

He did not ask me again, but he looked hurt, and went out, shutting 
the door after him. In a few minutes I heard his horse’s feet pass the 
window, and he was gone. It only took me a moment to say what I had 
said, but it took me all the rest of the day to repent it. 1 hoped that I 
should see him at dinner, but I was disappointed, and quite accidentally 
I heard during the evening that he had sent a message to say that he had 
been persuaded to remain for a few days somewhere—at the same place, 
I fancied, where Estelle was staying. That night, when I went to bed, 
I was so miserable, so much more miserable than I had ever been in all 
my life, that I cried myself to sleep, and found my pillow all wet with 
tears in the morning. ; 

For the next three or four days I was entirely left to my own devices. 
My aunt was always more or less of an invalid, and I only saw her oc- 
easionally. I think I fretted more than was good for me ; at all events, 
I was very unhappy. One afternoon I took up a book and went out to 
sit in my favourite avenue. It had been oppressively hot all day, and the 
cool, shady trees were very refreshing. 1 laid the book on my lap and 
began to think instead of reading. I don’t know how long a time passed, 
but when I did look up I was startled by seeing Cousin Geoffrey stand- 
ing before me. I felt so guilty, for I knew that there were tears in my 
eyes, and I saw that he noticed them. 
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“ What are you unhappy about, little Mabel P” 

I laid my hand upon the book, as if to imply that its imaginary sorrows 
had been the cause. 

He took it from me, and smiled as he turned it towards me. It was 
an illustrated botany. I felt my cheeks grow crimson. 

“ Never mind, little Mabel,”’ he said; “let us take a turn.”? And he 
took my hand and drew it within his arm. 

“You are come back,” I ventured to say. 

He nodded. 

“ For good?” I added. 

“That is to be proved. If you mean to remain—yes.” 

I did not know what to make of Cousin Geoffrey that afternoon, but 
I knew that I felt very glad to have him back again. We walked up 
and down almost in silence, and then he said something about its being 
late, and we turned in the direction of the house, and I then found that 
Estelle had come back also; so, in reality, except that the house seemed 
more cheerful, I saw very little of either of them. The next day my aunt 
sent for me, and asked me if I should not like to be Estelle’s bridesmaid, 
for that she and Cousin Geoffrey were going to be married. I thought 
that I would much rather not, but I did not like to refuse, so it was 
settled, and an order given to have my dress got ready. I believe several 
other young ladies had been selected by Estelle, but I did not know any 
of them, and Estelle never mentioned the subject to me herself. 

After that day the whole house seemed in a constant bustle of bridal 
preparation. Estelle’s trousseau was evidently intended to be as mag- 
nificent as money could make it, and I supposed everything else was to 
be on the same grand scale. A great many guests were expected, and I 
heard rumcurs about a ball. I wondered if Cousin Geoffrey and Estelle 
were very happy. I did not think they looked so. Cousin Geoffrey was 
pale, and he was much quieter than usual, and Estelle’s face had an 
anxious, restless expression. 

One day, about a fortnight before the wedding, my dress came home. 
It was very pretty, I thought—some clear white material with a broad 
lilac silk sash, and a wreath of white and lilac lilacs. I fancied perhaps 
my aunt would like to see me in it, so I put it on and went to her room 
to show myself. As I was returning, I met Cousin Geoffrey, and he 
started so on seeing me that I thought he did not recognise me, so I 
said : 

“This is my bridesmaid’s dress, Cousin Geoffrey. Do you like it ?” 

“ Your bridesmaid’s dress !” he repeated. And he shaded his face with 
his hand, as if the light were too strong. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “ did you not know that I was to be your brides- 
maid—yours and Estelle’s ?” 

“ God grant, little Mabel,” he said, hastily, “that I may be able to 
bear it.”’ And without another word he turned away abruptly and 
left me. 

I went back to my own room and laid my finery in a drawer. I felt 
somehow as if I had vexed Cousin Geoffrey. Perhaps he did not like my 
mentioning his marriage, as he had never done so himself, and I certainly 
thought that for the rest of the day he avoided me. 

A day or two after this, my aunt sent me with a message to one of the 
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lodges, and, happening to look out into the high road, I was surprised 
at seeing Cousin Geoffrey apparently in very earnest conversation with a 
foreign-looking man, who wore a dark beard and moustache and ve 
shabby clothes. I did not know that Cousin Geoffrey had seen me at all, 
but he overtook me before I reached the house. 

‘* Mabel,” he said, hurriedly, “ don’t mention that you saw me with a 
stranger just now. I have reasons for not wishing it to be known.” 

Of course I promised. 

“ Thank you,” he said. ‘I knew I could trust you, little Mabel.” 

I thought his manner very singular, more so than I had ever known 
it, and he left me the moment we reached the hall door. The next 
morning my aunt told me that he had left Gundringham, and would not, 
in all probability, be back before the wedding-day. I certainly thought 
it unkind his not having wished me good-bye, but there was so much I 
did not understand, that I had almost ceased to wonder. 

The bridal preparations still went on, and, to all appearance, Estelle 
was as brilliant as usual. She received numbers of visitors, and took the 
greatest apparent interest in everything, but somehow I thought she was 
not happy. There was a wan, anxious look in her face that I could not 
understand. Was she not going to marry Cousin Geoffrey—and some- 
how I felt she loved him—and was not Gundringham her own home now 
for life?—what more could she want ? 

The Verecrofts were a very old Roman Catholie family ; they had 
been so for centuries, and there was a chapel attached to the house. I 
had always been used to saying my prayers in the chapel during my con- 
vent life, and at Gundringham I continued to do the same thing. Going 
down by myself quite early one morning, I was attracted by seeing some 
faded flowers, which I recognised as having been worn by Estelle the 
evening before. I took them up, and the thought flashed across me that 
Estelle visited the chapel after the rest of the household had gone to bed. 
I did not think Estelle was religious, so that I was the more surprised. 

The same night, about twelve o'clock, I crept softly down-stairs, and 
gently opened the chapel door. Estelle was kneeling before a shrine of 
the Virgin Mary. There was a perpetual light burning, so that I could 
just dimly see her figure, her back being towards me. Her hands were 
folded on her breast, and she swayed backwards and forwards as if in 
great grief, whilst every now and then something like a moan came from 
her lips. I shut the door again, and went back to my own room, but I 
could not sleep. What was the mystery which was hanging over Gun- 
dringham and the Verecrofts, the mystery of which I, although I lived 
in the same house, knew absolutely nothing ? 

The next day Estelle seemed the same as usual, and so a week passed 
by. One evening I was walking in the avenue, when I was startled by 
hearing footsteps; it was about eight o’clock, and the avenue being a 
long way from the house, a kind of nervous terror took possession of me. 

“You need not be afraid, little Mabel,” a voice said; and in the 
stranger I recognised Cousin Geoffrey. 

“Cousin Geoffrey !”’ I exclaimed, “ here—and at this hour——” 

He took my hand, and said, gravely, “I wanted to see you. I have 
waited to see you all the afternoon, and I fancied you would come here 
this evening.” 
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I wondered why Cousin Geoffrey wanted to see me, and I felt as if 
something were going to happen. 

“ Little Mabel,’ he continued, “I know I can trust you—I have 
trusted you, and I have come here to-night, because I want you to do 
something for me. Will you promise to do it, and ask no questions ?” 

I promised. I should have promised to do whatever Cousin Geoffrey 
asked me. He drew a sealed packet out of his breast-pocket. 

“ Will you give this to Estelle?” he said. ‘ Will you give it to her 
to-night, when she is in her own room and alone ?” 

I took the packet in my hand. It had no direction. “ For Estelle,” 
was simply written upon the cover. 

“T dare not stay any longer,” he said, “and I can offer no explanation 
now, but I promise, ‘ God willing,’ that on some future day you shall 
know the reason for my strange visit here to-night. Heaven bless you, 
little Mabel!” And, before I had time to say another word, he was gone. 

I went home directly; I felt afraid of being out alone; my life had 
begun to seem haunted and unreal. I carried the mysterious packet 
about with me till bedtime, and then I waited in my own room till I 
thought Estelle would have dismissed her maid, and at about twelve 
o'clock I went to fulfil my promise. 

Estelle’s room was in exactly the other side of the house to mine, hers 
being in one of the wings, and mine in the other. Strange as it may 
seem, I had never been inside Estelle’s room; she had never asked me. 
I knocked softly at the door, and, in answer to the “ Come in,” I entered. 
What a strange room I thought it. Gundringham was a very old place, 
but this room looked older than any other part. The walls and bed were 
hung with faded tapestry, and a curious oak wardrobe stood against the 
wall; but the most striking thing of all was a large and beautifully carved 
black crucifix, beneath which was a prie-dieu, the black velvet covering 
of which seemed worn away by being constantly knelt upon. Estelle was 
sitting by the fireplace, in which, although the night was hot, the embers 
of a fire were smouldering. She was wrapped in an embroidered cash- 
mere dressing-gown, with all the masses of her raven hair hanging over 
her shoulders. She started on seeing me, and said, in a tone of great 
surprise : 

“You, Mabel, and at this hour ?” 

I closed the door behind me, and bolted it. 

“ T have come, Estelle,” I said, “ because I promised to give you this 
letter, and to give it to you when you were alone.” 

She seized the packet with trembling fingers, and hurriedly broke the 
seal. J watched her reading it, for I did not like to go away till she 
had spoken. Inever saw any face change as Estelle’s did. It not only 
turned white, it became absolutely grey and livid. Her teeth chattered 
as if from extreme cold; and, when she did look up, her eyes were 
dilated, as if she had been horror-stricken. She moved her hand to her 
head as if to recal her senses, and then for the first time she seemed to 
remember me. 

“* Who gave you this?” she said, pointing to the letter. 

I told her how I had received it. 

“ And you know nothing of its contents ?” 

* Nothing,” I replied. 
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She came across the room and stood before me. 

“ Mabel, you must never mention to any living being what you have 
seen here to-night; do you promise ?” 

I promised. 

“ Now you may go. 

“ Estelle!” I exclaimed, “ can I do nothing for you ?” 

Something like a mocking smile came across her ghastly lips as she 
said: * Nothing ; you have done your work, Mabel, and done it well.” 
And she waved her hand in the direction of the door. 

I looked back as I went out; Estelle was still standing pointing to the 
door, and I thought her hair looked unnaturally long and black, con- 
trasting as it did with her ashy face, and involuntarily I shuddered with 
an undefined feeling of terror, as I crept back to my own room. 

I could not go to bed. I was fascinated to watch Estelle’s window, 
which, being in the opposite gable to mine, was well in view. Her lamp 
never went out, and all night long I saw her shadow passing to and fro. 
What was the mysterious letter that had been so fatal in its effects? 
What was the mystery hanging over the Verecrofts and Gundringham? 

The next day [ heard that Estelle was ill, but that no one was allowed 
to go near her except her own maid, who was a Frenchwoman. M 
Aunt Verecroft sat and cried in her arm-chair, and all the bridal pre- 
parations were suspended. I wondered and wondered till I felt my brain 
turn giddy, but 1 arrived at no conclusions. Cousin Geoffrey never 
came, ae was never mentioned, and no other visitors were admitted. 
The wedding-day came, and went by. I supposed all the guests had 
been put off; but whether it caused any surprise I don’t know. 

Every day I heard that Estelle was ill, and sometimes I thought she 
would die, and that unknowingly I had been made the instrument. At 
last, one evening, my Aunt Verecroft told me that she and Estelle were 
going away for a time at all events, and that she wished me to remain at 
Gundringham under the care of the housekeeper. 

*‘T shall write to you, Mabel,” she said; “and, in the mean time, I 
wish you not to go beyond the park gate, and to receive no visitors.” 

Of course, situated as I was, I could only promise obedience, but I felt 
more lonely and miserable than ever; and when I saw myself in the 
glass, I looked so pale and frightened, that I thought the sisters would 
hardly have recognised the little Mabel Lyndhurst, from whom they had 
parted when she left them to go into the world only a few months before. 

The next day, when I got up, I found that my aunt and Estelle had 

one. A fortnight after I received a letter from my aunt, who told me 
that Estelle had decided upon becoming a nun. 


” 


Ill. 


I can hardly recal all the weary miserable weeks and months which 
passed away before I saw any of them again. I had no companions, 
and nothing to do, so that I wandered about the place till I felt myself 
becoming full of sickly fancies, from which I could not get away. One 
was, that I could see Estelle’s lamp burning in her room every night as I 
looked out of my window, and the shadow pass up and down ; of course it 
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must have been fancy, for I found that no one ever went into that room, 
Estelle having locked it and taken the key away with her. The trees, 
too, seemed to moan and shudder in the strong autumn winds, and throw 
their weird arms about till they assumed strange fantastic shapes, and 
the dead dry leaves would go whirling down the walks as if pursued. 

I was obliged to remain a great deal in-doors, as sometimes, for days 
together, a dull heavy rain would patter down upon the windows, and 

ing out became quite impossible. The housekeeper, under whose care 

had been left, was very kind and respectful, but she was also very old 
and deaf, consequently no use as a companion. Most of the other 
servants had been sent away, so that we were nearly alone in the house, 
she and I. Sometimes (for she had always lived with the Verecrofts of 
Gundringham) she would tell me stories of those she had known in her 
youth—Verecrofts who had long been dead and sleeping in the chapel 
vault, and whose portraits now only remained. They were not cheerful 
stories, but I fancy she liked dwelling upon anything that could be made 
horrible or a mystery. 

My Aunt Verecroft had forbidden my going beyond the park gates; 
but to this rule there was one exception, and that was on Sunday. On 
Sunday the old housekeeper and I attended service in a little chapel be- 
longing to the village, about half a mile off. One Sunday, just before 
Christmas, as I was kneeling in the pew belonging to the Verecrofts, I 
happened to look up suddenly, and was startled by seeing Cousin Geoffrey 
sitting just opposite to me, only on the other side of the church, and 
watching me intently. For a moment I fancied that it was one of my 
mistakes, but I saw that the housekeeper had observed him also. I can’t 
describe my intense joy. I felt as if I must burst into tears, and I did 
not realise till then how very miserable I had been before. I had hardly 
patience to wait till the service was concluded. 

Cousin Geoffrey was standing at the door, and looking out for us. 

“T have come back, little Mabel,” he said. And he drew my hand 
within his arm, and we went home together across the park. 

* No, not in doors,” I entreated, when he reached the house, so we 
turned again, and walked straight down to the old avenue. 

* Little Mabel,” said Cousin Geoffrey, “ you look pale and unhappy !” 

I could not help it any longer. I burst into tears. How sweet it was 
to be soothed by Cousin Geoffrey. How often I had wept for whole 
hours, and there had been no one even to notice it. Still I tried to stop 
my choking sobs, for I was afraid Cousin Geoffrey might be vexed. 


*T am not unhappy now,” I said, as soon as I could speak ; “ but oh! 
I have been so lonely.” 


He drew me more closely to him. 

“Poor little Mabel, you shall not be lonely any longer. Mabel, do 
you know why I have come back ?” 

I shook my head. 

“I have come back to ask you to be my wife. Little Mabel, can you 
learn to love me ?” 

I had never thought of it before, but I felt then that I had always 
loved him. I could hardly realise that such happiness could be for me, 


a somehow, I crept into his arms as if they were my natural resting- 
place. 
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‘God bless you, little Mabel,” he said, “and grant that I may be 
worthy of your love.” 

And it was so that Cousin Geoffrey and I became engaged. 

* Tell me,” I said, as we walked slowly on, “something of Estelle.” 

“ Estelle has taken the veil.” 

Cousin Geoffrey, I want to know something more. Why did you 
not marry Estelle ?”’ 

He looked pained. 

“ Mabel,” & said, “there is a mystery connected with Estelle that I 
cannot tell you now, but which I promise you shall know one day, when 
the time comes. Can you trust me, Mabel ?” 

I could not help saying that I trusted him, for I did down in my heart 
so fully and entirely; but I felt something like a pain, as I remembered 
that he had loved Estelle. I think he guessed what I wanted to know, 
and that my face had no secrets from Cousin Geoffrey, for he went on, 
quite gravely : 

‘Estelle and I were brought up together, and betrothed when almost 
children by our parents, with the intention that in future years we should 
be married. I liked Estelle, and never thought of freeing myself from 
the bond; and, in a way, Estelle liked me. I went abroad when I was 
about nineteen, and circumstances occurred to prolong my stay for some 
years. On my return our engagement still continued, but the wedding 
was indefinitely postponed. I was quite willing for it to take place, but 
I think the mutual belief that we should at some future day fulfil our 

romised relationship made us linger out the intervening time. At last, 
just before you arrived, all the arrangements were made. I think, until 
then, I was more anxious for it than Estelle; for although I felt that 
Estelle liked me better than she had ever appeared to do before, still she 
had wished to put off the marriage.” 

L — up at Cousin Geoffrey. What difference had my coming 
made 

“IT never loved Estelle,” he said, ‘‘ after I knew the White Rose; but 
I must have married Estelle—I was bound by every tie of honour to do 
it. What I suffered, little Mabel, God only knows ; and my release even 
came to me in a manner that was too terrible.” 

“ Then something happened f” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘a fearful revelation was made to me—what, little 
Mabel, I cannot tell you now, but you shall know it some day, when 
the time comes. Can you trust me ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ fully and entirely.” 

Oh, what haleyon days those were! the days of my early engagement 
to Cousin Geofirey, before I had got used to being happy, when I 
trembled for fear something would come, and that I should wake and 
find it was adream, Cousin Geoffrey did not stay at Gundringham, but 
in the neighbourhood; still he managed to see me every day, and we 
walked and rode together, as we had done before. At last my Aunt 
) nner a came back, and we were married quite quietly in the little 
chapel. 

My Aunt Verecroft was just the same, except that she looked older, and 
there was a frightened expression in her eyes. She talked even less than 
usual, but dreamed away oes days with her hands folded, and sitting in an 
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arm-chair. She never mentioned Estelle, and I did not like to do so 
either. She seemed very anxious that saat and I should come back 
and live at Gundringham, but this Geoffrey refused to do till the place 
became his own, and I was very glad, for I thought I could go back to 
it better when some of the old memories had worn i. 

We went abroad, Geoffrey and I, all through sunny Italy, guided only 
by our own sweet will, revelling in its lovely pow and its cloudless 
skies, its marble palaces and gorgeous scenery. Everything was so new to 
me, everything both in nature and art. 

“ You have the wondering look of a child in your blue eyes, little 
Mabel,” my husband would say ; and I did feel as if I had never really 
lived before. We came home by Paris. How dazzled I was by all the 
beauties of that enchanting city! How lovely it was to walk and ride in 
the Boulevards with Geoffrey, and watch all the gaily-dressed people, 
and listen to the bands of music playing. 

One day, as Geoffrey and I were riding home, we passed a nunnery, and 
this circumstance reminded me of Estelle. I checked my horse, and, 
bending down my head, whispered : 

“ Geoffrey, has the time come ?” 

a‘ And he answered, “ Yes, little Mabel, it has. To-morrow you shall 
now.” 

All the next morning I watched my husband’s face, but I did not like 
to ask him any questions, for I felt sure he had not forgotten me. 
In the afternoon an open carriage came to the door, and Geoffrey handed 
me into it. After giving some directions to the coachman, he placed 
himself at my side, and we drove off. We left Paris and went out for 
some miles into the country, out among the fields and lanes, and the 
waving corn bright with scarlet poppies. 

“ Where are you taking me to, Geoffrey?” I said. 

“ Wait,” he replied, “ and you shall see.” 

We stopped at last, and he took me out of the carriage, put my arm 
within his, and led me through an iron gate. It was a little cemetery. 
There was a tiny chapel in the middle, where a light was burning, and 
all around were graves—graves marked by wood or marble crosses, bear- 
ing their inscriptions to the memory of the dead who slept beneath. 
Bright immortelles were thrown on some, and natural flowers on others, 
which had been placed there by the mourners—mourners who even then 
were kneeling about in different parts of the burial-ground, dressed in 
their deep black dresses, and shedding bitter tears over those loved ones 
who would never come back to them again. 

Involuntarily I clung more closely to my husband’s side, but he led me 
past all these far away to the other side of the grounds, and there we 
paused before one little grave. There was no cross to mark the name— 
no immortelle—no flowers laid there by loving hands—only long dank 
grass. I looked wonderingly up into my husband’s face. 

es. Mabel,” he said, “that little mound of earth covers Estelle’s 
child.” 

“ Estelle’s child!” I exclaimed, starting back. 

“I told you, Mabel, that I left England for some years, but what 
happened during that time I never knew till within ten days of my ex- 
pected marriage. The packet you delivered to Estelle revealed my know- 
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ledge of it to her. It came to me quite accidentally through a relation 
of Estelle’s French maid—a man who expected to make money by it. I 
started at once for Paris, in order to make investigations, and my worst 
fears were confirmed.” 

“ Poor Estelle!” I said, “if she has sinned, how fearful must be the 
expiation.” 

“ Poor Estelle!” he repeated. ‘* God grant that she may be forgiven; 
but there is a crime connected with that little grave which even you must 
never seek to know. I have told you this, little Mabel, because I love 
= os and because there should be no secrets between a man and 

is wife.” 

How good and noble he was. I drew closer to him, and my hot tears 
fell upon his hand. We lingered on for some minutes more, and then he 
led me away, and put me back into the carriage. 

We were very silent for all the rest of that day. Estelle’s story had 
sunk deep into my heart. “Surely,” I said to myself, ‘if she has re- 
pat though her sins may have been as scarlet, the mercies of God are 
infinite.” 

Some years after, when Mrs. Verecroft died, we went back to live at 
Gundringham. Estelle had taken the black veil, so she was dead to the 
world and to us. Her room was never afterwards reopened. People 
used to say a light really was seen burning there, and a shadow passing 
up and down; but I fancy it must have been imagination, or a tale that 
had got about in consequence of one of the old housekeeper’s stories— 
stories which are likely still to be handed down to other generations of 
the Verecrofts of Gundringham. 


WATERTON’S HOME.* 


Most persons know Charles Waterton by name as an original and 
singularly amusing writer and as a naturalist of wide-spread fame ; 
many have also heard of his peculiarities and of the interest which at- 
tached itself to his home—Walton Hall. It is not, then, without a 
sense of gratitude to his friend, Dr. Hobson, of Leeds, that we have 
now placed before us some personal details regarding this strange in- 
dividual, and a minute account of his home. ‘This esteemed, talented, 
and humane but eccentric man, was, indeed, devoted to natural history 
pursuits. His early travels, the character of which are sufficiently in- 
dicated in his “ Essays” and “ Wanderings,” and his museum—every 
quadruped, bird, reptile, and insect in which had been prepared and 
mounted with his own hand—fully attest to this fact. But he was not 
a closet but a field naturalist, distinguished as such, in every sense of 
the word. He would never, excepting in specially necessary instances, 


* Charles Waterton: his Home, Habits, and Handiwork. By Richard Hobson, 
M.D. Cantab. Whittaker and Co. 
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permit a gun to be fired within the precincts of his park, which is ex- 
tensive, its circumferential walls measuring three miles. The ground 
within these walls has an agreeable undulating surface, is well wooded, 
and is enlivened by a splendid sheet of water. No boat, under any 
circumstances, was ever allowed on the lake from September to May, 
nor were any fishermen permitted to prosecute even their passive 
vocations for this lengthened period ; consequently, all land and water 
fowl had a perfectly unmolested and secluded retreat for upwards of 
six successive months. This privilege was extended also to every 
animal within the park, with the exception of what Mr. Waterton de- 
signated the “Hanoverian” rat. Even the fox, although at enmity 
with many of the squire’s prime favourites, was always secure, as re- 
ds life, within this domain. Upon one occasion, a fox was enabled, 
y using a gate which had been left leaning against the outside of the 
ark wall as a ladder, to gratify his curiosity by venturing an intrusion 
into the interior of the park. The culprit was, however, speedily de- 
tected by the squire himself, who was delighted to have the opportunity 
of turning him out, and setting him once more at liberty. Mr. Water- 
ton had, indeed, with all his kindness to living things, been a keen fox- 
hunter in his early days. 

Walton Hall, the residence of the late Mr. Waterton, is about three 
miles south of Wakefield. The mansion is situated on an island, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful and extensive sheet of water. Within the hall 
there is a neat but plain chapel, which is served by the Roman Catholic 
priests from St. Anne’s, in Leeds. On the southern side of the man- 
sion, on a slightly elevated mound, stands a most complete and very 
beautiful sun-dial. Very near is a subterraneous passage, which leads 
to two boat-houses, which are entirely concealed under that part of the 
island on which the house stands. Four large sycamores effectually 
screen the mansion from the north-west blast, and have from time im- 
memorial afforded admirable roosting branches, especially for peafowl, 
whilst the decayed trunk of a fifth was tenanted by a pair of saucy 
jackdaws. Everything, to the minutest detail, was, indeed, charac- 
teristic of the owner. 

On the northern side of the island, close to a cast-iron bridge 
entrance, is a ruin, covered to a considerable extent with ivy. This 
ruin was, in times far distant, the only pass to the island by a swivel 
bridge. In its gable still hang the veritable ancient doors, ornamented 
by their original antique and huge hinges, bolts, knocker, and other 
appendages of a former age. These doors, upwards of two hundred 
years ago, stood the test of Cromwell’s fire-arms, and were found suf- 
ficiently strong to resist the besieging influence of that daring Puritan. 
There is a tradition at Walton Hall, that the Mrs. Waterton of the 
day especially signalised herself upon this oceasion, and in the absence 
of her husband, aided by the household, was enabled to repel the in- 
vaders. A brass plate is affixed, with an inscription recording this 
event, around one of the bullets which still remain on the outer surface 
of the doors. 

The old ruin is fertile in objects of ey. On the top is erected 
a stone cross, at the base of which a wild-duck nested and hatched her 
young. It is enclosed on the south by a yew fence, so that the birds, 
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within this barrier, may consider themselves thoroughly concealed, 
and they were always free from disturbance during the period of 
breeding. A tower was further erected within the yew fence pierced 
with about sixty nesting berths, those near the top being set apart for 
the jackdaw and the white owl. The remainder were occupied by 
starlings, that were protected from cats and vermin by a stone flange, 
which encircled the lower part of the tower. Close by was also a 
peculiar trap for rats, whose cardinal virtue it was to destroy only 
what it was intended to destroy. It was especially intended for 
Hanoverians.” 

On the panels of the front entrance to the hall are two knockers, 
designed by the late Captain Jones—an amiable man and excellent 
amateur artist—the rappers of which are cast in the similitude of 
human faces, one face representing Mirth, the other Misery. The 
former is immovably fixed to the door, so that when a stranger at- 
tempted to raise the knocker, the face seemed to grin at the useless 
efforts made; whilst the other, which is loose, when had recourse to, 
appeared to scowl! as if from misery at the blows inflicted. Within 
and above this door is a strangely conceived representation of the 
nightmare—a horrid incubus, said to be the production of the same 
amateur artist, or of he and Mr. Waterton together. 

The cast-iron bridge by which the hall is now reached was erected 
by Mr. Waterton, is about thirty yards in length, and forms an orna- 
mental object in the scenery. About a hundred yards from it stands 
a Lombardy poplar, which has been twice struck with lightning. On 
one of these occasions, the squire, observing that seven fishermen had 
taken shelter under the tree, directed them at once to leave, and they 
had no sooner done so, than the tree was nearly rent in twain by a 
thunderbolt. The squire nursed this tree, which had been planted by 
his father, with reverential care, and restored it wonderfully. To ac- 
count for the seven fishermen being there, it is necessary to under- 
stand that Mr. Wyterton, in his considerate kindness for the poor, 
used to permit them to fish in the lake at the proper season, and even 
devoted to their use a circular and substantial hovel, in which they 
could eat a bit of bread or obtain shelter. This fisherman’s hut is 
nearly encircled by a yew fence. 

The stream that flows from the lake was the scene of Mr. Waterton’s 
observations in natural history, especially into the habits of our little 
beaver—the water-rat. It passes through some pleasure-grounds, 
where is a grotto, said to be one of the loveliest in England, and thence 
por bridges and fern banks to a trap reservoir, where is a substantial 

eeper’s hovel. At a short distance from the fisherman’s hut are two 
pheasantries, protected by clumps of yew-trees. Returning from the 
larger pheasantry towards the well-built and well-arranged stable de- 
partment, the front of which is ornamented by two splendid vines 
yielding excellent fruit during a fine season, also close to a small 
oblong sheet of water filled with all sorts of fish, the visitor passes a 
singular usus nature, a filbert-tree growing through the central aper- 
ture of a huge millstone, which it lifted with the progress of growth 
nearly a foot from the ground. This fortuitous occurrence, and the 
destructive position of the millstone, induced the waggish Waterton 
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to name the extraordinary combination “ John Bull and the National 
Debt.” On the way to the grotto another union is to be seen at 
variance with the laws of nature, a spruce fir and an elm, which had 
been annually twisted round each other by the squire, and had con- 
sequently twisted round each other and grown into one another to 
the detriment of both. Mr. Waterton always facetiously pointed this 
out as what he deemed the absurdity of the union of Church and 
State. 

Passing along an avenue in the wood, where artificial nesting-boxes 
were prepared in hidden recesses for the brown and the barn owl, a 
point is arrived at where the road bifurcates, and where is an ancient 
Saxon stone cross, which was rescued by its owner from being the 
step to a humble house in Wakefield. In front is a magnificent 
clump of spruce firs, which constitute a favourite nesting retreat for 
the ringdove, the brown owl, the kestrel, the jackdaw, the magpie, 
and the jay, as well as for a host of smaller birds; and beyond is the 
“tn a flower-garden excavation, hewn out of solid rock and em- 

osomed in wood.’ In its base it is graced by a small temple, the roof 
of which is supported on stone pillars covered with ivy ; in the centre 
is a table surrounded by benches, and on the summit a large circular 
temple. Pic-nic parties were allowed to assemble here, and when on 
such occasions Mr. Waterton appeared even at a distance, he was 
often greeted by the bands playing, and the whole assemblage joining 
in chorus, “The fine Old English Gentleman.” A seat on the brink 
of the precipice which forms the posterior portion of the grotto, and 
looks down upon the stream below, was a favourite place with the 
naturalist. An artificially prepared trunk of an ash-tree close by was 
set apart for owls, and an ox-eye titmouse also nested in a decayed 
part of the trunk until driven out by a squirrel. A cross near the 
smaller temple was said by the squire to be the first that was erected 
and exposed to public view in England after the Reformation. 

Water-hens were great pets with the squire, coming as they did 
during winter daily upon the lawn, in front of the mansion, to be fed 
by him from the windows. On the southern side of the lake, and in 
front of the drawing-room windows of the hall, was an extensive 
heronry, and an open swamp was preserved solely for the use of the 
herons. The squire could thus study the habits of the herons from 
the drawing-room windows to perfection. The heronry was nearly 
destroyed at one time from the destructive influence of some soap and 
vitriol works in the neighbourhood; and, although Mr. Waterton 
ultimately obtained an injunction to abate the nuisance, many of the 
spruce and silver firs never recovered from the deadly poison. 

On the left of the bridge was the rookery, and in the distance 1s 
seen a considerable extent of grass land, with here and there detached 
oaks. The grass land gradually ascends from the lake, and is bounded 
by wood on both sides. The extreme boundary of the western portion 
of the lake is clothed with rushes, the favourite resort of the water- 
hens and coots. From the edge of the water the eye is delighted by 
an extensive tract of undulating pasture land, rising to a considerable 
elevation above the lake, and studded with a profusion of plain and 
ornamental forest trees, with the heronry and its neighbouring swamp 
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in the foreground. Few of the beautifully formed forest-trees within 
this domain, however lofty or difficult to climb, but have, at some 
period or other, been scaled by the squire in his bird-nesting pro- 
pensities, and that remarkable suppleness of limb and elasticity of 
muscle, which once enabled him to ride an alligator, remained to him 
even to his eighty-first year. Such was also Mr. Waterton’s cool 
courage, that, in making some comparative experiments on the effects 
of the rattlesnake poison and the woorali at Leeds, he, in the presence 
of a large company, grasped the venomous monsters by the neck with 
his naked hand, so as to enable them to bite the intended victims. 
Upon another occasion he entered a palisadoed enclosure in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens in London, where was a large orang-outang, or “ uran- 
utan,” reputed to be very savage, and the two became excellent friends. 

Mr. Waterton, and, after him, his biographer, Dr. Hobson, fight 
the battle of the rooks, owls, and other birds valiantly. Instead of 
the former being a prejudice to the farmer and landowner, as is gene- 
rally averred, it is argued that this useful bird never destroys a blade 
of grass. If it deprives the farmers of pence by stealing a few grains 
of wheat or a potato or two, it rewards them with pounds by the 
destruction of the wire-worm, and it preserves trees from the devour- 
ing caterpillars and coleopterous insects. “ Where the wire-worm and 
caterpillar abound, there will be the rooks.” 

Protected as all birds were in the park at Walton Hall, the carrion- 
crow, which is rarely gregarious, became so there, and flocks of eight. 
and more used to congregate for months together. It seemed, indeed, 
as if all nature had been formed in this park to meet the wishes of its 
owner. There is an abundance of wood, underwood, water, and undu- 
lating ground, whilst the extent of the park is sufficiently large to 
allow of portions being devoted entirely to absolute seclusion, for 
those birds which are naturally disposed to avoid the haunts of men. 
The upper two-thirds of the lake were kept altogether free from any 
intrusion whatever for six months every year. Even visitors at the 
house were always warned off those portions thus set apart; and 
during the whole breeding-season the heronry district was strictly 
forbidden ground, unless an accident happened from a young heron 
falling from its nest, when aid would immediately be afforded. 

The list of occasional visitors of the feathered tribe to the park, 
added to those which sojourned there, comprises no less than one 
hundred and nineteen different species. During the severe winter 
months, when the whole lake is one sheet of ice, it was often literally 
covered by a startling variety of water-fowl. This multitude of 
visitors consisted of cormorants, teal, tufted ducks, pochards, wid- 
geons, the garganey, the smew, the shoveller, and now and then of 
the velvet and the common scoters, together with extraordinary 
numbers of the wild duck. The Egyptian and Canada geese were 
permanent residents in the grounds. All living nature, indeed, as if 
grateful for the squire’s protection, appeared to have formed a posi- 
tive attachment to this special locality. 

_ Many anecdotes are related characteristic of the squire’s pecu- 
liarities. Returning once from South America, he found the hall in- 
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with tar, and then set it at liberty. Such is the antipathy of rats to 
the smell of tar, that they fled by wholesale during the night across 
the narrow portion of the lake, and the squire at daybreak found the 
whole house entirely free from his unwelcome visitors. Possibly car- 
bolic acid might be used in a similar manner for driving away rats. A 
poacher, who had long been notorious for committing depredations on 
Mr. Waterton’s manor, was one day cajoled by the squire on toa 
broad stone step on the outside of the Cromwell doors in the old ruin, 
and Waterton, adroitly closing the doors, left them between him and 
the water. The fellow threatened to drown himself, but he was kept 
in durance vile until he promised to mend his ways, and he is said 
never afterwards to have poached on the squire’s manor. Mr. Water- 
ton used at one time to strictly preserve his game, but he found the 
expense to be so great, and so many inconveniences to be entailed by 
the process, especially from encounters with poachers, that, like the 
late Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, he gave up the attempt. Whitty, the 
squire’s favourite cat, was, however, the worst poacher on the pre- 
mises, for it not only destroyed his game, but also his pets. A trick 
played off by the squire upon some officers who payed him a visit, and 
who are described as being alike ignorant and consequential, does not 
redound much to the credit of either party. 

Mr. Waterton was exceedingly kind-hearted and hospitable, and he 
should have simply set his visitors right by giving them a little correct 
information. However foolish young or even old men may sometimes 
be, they are always open to the censure of being better informed. 

The squire’s bones, says his amiable biographer, had precious little 
rest during a long and an eventful life. ‘“ Waterton’s Wanderings” 
alone display a labour which establishes the fact. Its earlier portion 
must have been both mentally and physically a very anxious and an 
extremely harassing and hazardous one. And if we take a calm and 
retrospective view of his middle life, and are open to conviction, we 
must admit that his series of “ Essays’’ evince one of vast and diligent 
observation and laborious practical research up to a comparatively 
recent period. Indeed, even in his eightieth year, his mind was as 
active, as disposed for investigation, and as clear on the subject of 
natural history, as much alive in doing good to his fellow-creatures, 
and as anxious and as persevering as regards improving and ornament- 
ing his estate, as most men’s minds are at five-and-twenty. His phy- 
sical capabilities are described as being extraordinary even at this 
advanced period of life. He would leap over a fence three and a baif 
feet high, hop on one leg along a dangerous wall, and, in fact, perform 
calisthenic feats which kept poor Dr. Hobson in utmost terror lest he 
should kill himself. 

Mr. Waterton was an admirable sculler, and delighted his friends 
by his graceful handling of the oars on his lake; he was also an adept 
in the management of a sailing-boat. His habits were ever scrupu- 
lously abstemious, and he knew no indulgence whatever, keeping the 
fasts, and preferring walking to riding. When in South America, he 
was in the habit of bleeding himself—a practice most detrimental to 
health, for he was always chilly: He notoriously excelled in delicate 
manipulations, having fingers as nimble, as pliable, and as sensitive as 
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those of a well-bred lady. During his long life Mr. Waterton never 
partook of either wine, spirit, or malt liquor. In addition to simple 
water, a cup of excessively weak black tea was his favourite, indeed, 
his only beverage on all occasions, into which he put a large quantity 
of sugar, but no cream. He ever most rigidly cultivated the “ early 
to rest and early to rise” plan, retiring to rest soon after nine o’clock 
in the evening, and rising at half-past three o’clock in the morning, 
when he lighted his own fire, and forthwith set to work in some 
natural history pursuit. For more than thirty years, his only cover- 
ing during the night, when resting on the hard boards, was a far-worn 
cloak, with a napless blanket if required, whilst his pillow was a 
slightly hollowed-out beechwood block, in which to place his cheek, 
but without any covering upon it. Yet such a man, who deprived 
himself of all indulgences, never hesitated to relieve with open hand 
and generous heart the sufferings of others, and his private charities 
scarcely knew a limit. 

In polities, the squire was a staunch Conservative, although, to the 
deep regret of many of his sincere friends, he condemned the union of 
Church and State. But this is not surprising with his strong religious 
feelings, which attached him, as is well known, to the extreme party 
of his own faith—that of the Jesuits. Yet, by a strange spirit of 
contradiction only to be found in original—commonly called eccentric 
—characters, whilst he carried the discipline of the Church to which 
he belonged beyond an age that is absolutely required by its professors 
or exponents, he had himself buried in ground unconsecrated by any 
Church, just like a simple child of nature. 

Mr. Waterton’s personal apparel was of so peculiar a character, of 
such primitive style, and, occasionally, so far worn, and his hat and 
shoes, generally, in so dilapidated a condition, that he was, now and 
then, addressed by strangers as a person very much below his own 
grade in society. He usually rejoiced in a blunder of this kind, and 
was greatly delighted to carry on the misconception, in apparent 
earnestness, by cleverly personating the man of poverty. It is to be 
remarked that the squire’s charities knew no political or religious 
creed ; he always supplied the poor with food, and paid, when they 
were ill, for medical attendance and medicines ; but experience taught 
him to be wary of giving money, which he sometimes did for a pair of 
shoes. To obviate that which was intended for one object being 
devoted to another, he latterly hit upon the plan of giving his knife to 
the shoeless, who took it to a tradesman in Wakefield, where he could 
obtain a pair of shoes, and leave the talisman. So strong, however, 
were his feelings on religious matters, that his chef-d’auvre in 
taxidermy was a representation by reptiles and other uncouth crea- 
tures (Mr. Waterton never allowed one of God’s creatures to be 
called “an ugly brute’’) of the chief persons who took an active part 
in the Church Reformation upwards of three hundred years ago. The 
squire’s naturally inherent eccentricity of character, so universally 
known, his biographer remarks, from personal intercourse and from 
his various publications, coupled with the admittedly extreme views 
held by him in regard to his own Church, invariably allowed him, by 
sufferance, permission, or a sort of sanction, to say and to do many 
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things which the ordinary usages of society would not tolerate in 
others. Mr. Waterton had, the same authority tells us, “an inordi- 
nate and, I am sorry to acknowledge, in my opinion, an injudicious 
amount of credulity in his composition—a feature, by the way, ad- 
mitted to be prominently marked and extensively indulged in the 
Romish hen. In the squire’s case, however, many who were 
strict adherents to the discipline of their own Church lamented and 
were greatly surprised with this excess of credulity in so highly edu- 
cated a man, and in a man who had seen so much of the world and its 
obliquities.” 

Although the squire rigidly abstained from all stimuli in the form 
of fluids, he was, it appears, at times, especially after a long fast, or, 
as he facetiously expressed it, when the Pope “removed the padlock 
from his grinders,’ more than incautious as far as regarded solids, and 
he at times suffered accordingly. 

“ T have more than once,” writes his biographer, “ alluded to Mr. 
Waterton’s natural kindness of heart, and this amiable trait of cha- 
racter, I may add, was daily manifested by having his capacious 
pockets constantly well filled with scraps of bread, for distribution to 
all living creatures that would eat this material during his daily pere- 
grinations, from morning to night, in the neighbourhood of the man- 
sion and the farm buildings. His admirers and followers, therefore, 
in this numerous class of recipients (for such he never failed to secure) 
were familiarly friendly with him, pecking ‘the staff of life’ from his 
hand without fear, and without any apparent suspicion of its being 
a deceitful decoy, which friendly confidence, manifested by the 
feathered tribe, always delighted him. 

“Many years previously to Mr. Waterton’s death, when, on one 
occasion, we were sitting alone in the grotto admiring his favourites 
flitting around us from spray to spray, and calmly discussing their 
habits, or musing on their varied character of life, the squire was ap- 
parently in the genuine enjoyment of his nature. In the midst, how- 
ever, of our pleasures, and without a preliminary remark as a harbinger 
of his hitherto hidden woes, his countenance suddenly changed its 
aspect, from apparent cheerfulness to one of unusual gravity, gradually 
increasing to an intensity of despair. Recovering quickly again from 
this smothered mental distress, he could no longer refrain from open- 
hearted admissions. 

“He then introduced and freely indulged in cool and calculating 
speculations as to the ultimate fate of his vast and varied handiwork. 
In general terms, he observed, that the diversified assemblage of all 
his labours might be moonshine—a flash in the pan—a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp—a merely ephemeral gathering together of the productions of 
nature, the result of his unceasing and unwearied labours. 

“In thus giving vent to his grief, when tears rolled down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, and when truly ‘wearing the willow,’ he suddenly 
roused from his depressed condition, and, with a smile, expressed a 
hope that the work of his hands might yet be a spark from which at 
some future period a flood of light, by numerously radiating powers, 
might illuminate another generation of the scientific of their day. 

“ Although, during our long familiar intercourse and cordial friend- 
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ship,” Dr. Hobson adds, “ we now and then had occasion to introduce 
private and not always agreeable affairs, necessarily connected with an 
appeal to the finer feelings, affections, and passions generally, sufficient 
to tempt the lachrymal gland to shed its briny and crystal drops, yet, 
on no previous occasion, did I ever see the squire shed a tear.”’ 

It appears that the worst forebodings of the kind-hearted owner of 
Walton Hall—the account of whose home is his best biography, the 
other portions being contained in his works—have come to pass; as 
far as we can gather from the concluding pages, the collections have 
been dispersed, and the only spot in England where the feathered 
denizens of the air could find a safe retreat is now desolate. Death, 
the closing limit of human affairs, numbered the clever, kind-hearted 
old man with his victims on the 27th of May, 1865, and Walton Hall 
can no longer boast of aught save a mournful recollection of the past. 

Within a short distance of the western extremity of the lake, in a 
position concealed from the hall, in consequence of a sudden and 
angular turn of the water, there is a creek, leading into the wood, on 
the eastern side of this portion of the lake. A boat can easily ply up 
this narrow channel under a small obtusely arched bridge. 

At the extreme end of this creek a fine old willow was cut down in 
1812, and from its stump have sprung twelve separate stems, each 
of which has now grown to a considerable height and circumference. 
One of these has been, fora long period, in a disabled condition, being 
very detrimentally influenced by a severe storm, but is now, to a con- 
siderable extent, ingeniously repaired by hoops and iron bolts. These 
twelve willows were designated by Mr. Waterton the “ Twelve 
Apostles,’ the disabled one being always called Judas; which, al- 
though so restored as to live, yet, nevertheless, has, when under the 
influence of a boisterous day, a mournful and groaning creek, as if in 
misery, because of its previously mutilated state. 

In their ancient stateliness, and within a few yards of the creek, 
stand two veteran oaks, on the very brink of the lake; in a cleft 
branch of one of which, twelve feet from the ground, a wild duck 
nested and hatched her young in the year 1832. She was peculiarly 
fortunate in landing her whole brood safely on the grassy surface. So 
capricious a freak of humour, on her part, was the more singular, 
because, as if in very defiance of nature’s more prudent suggestions, 
there was a vast abundance of the choicest nesting-ground in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the very tree she selected. At this spot 
has recently been erected a mausoleum for the remains of the late Mr. 
Waterton, which were there interred on Saturday, June 3, 1865, the 
very day on which he completed his eighty-third year. 
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THROWN AWAY. 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 


CHARLWOOD was in all its glory as Colonel Home’s carriage drew 
up before the broad flight of steps leading to the wide open hall door. 

The lawn was smooth as lawn could be, and the noble oaks and 
beeches flung their wavering shadows far and wide over the sunny 
sward. Nearer the house, where the turf was intersected by flower- 
beds, each bed stood out, glowing like a jewel from its close-shaven 
setting. The balustrades of the terrace and the pillars of the portico 
were wreathed with flowering plants, and lined with vases filled with 
masses of scarlet, white, blue, and golden blossoms. The gravel of the 
wide semicircular sweep was cut up by wheel-marks and horses’ hoofs, 
and at one side of the house the grooms were leading off the horses 
from which the afternoon riding-party had just dismounted. The 
ladies, still in their hats and habits, lounged on the steps, and their 
attendant gentlemen stood near. Peacocks were spreading their 
trains in the sun, and swans floating with fleets of young ones over 
the smooth lake and the river which fed it. In short, Charlwood 
might have been sitting for its portrait, it was in such holiday trim, 
and the dusty travellers were greeted by the merry voices of the 
group at the entrance. 

A lovely young creature, tall, lithe, with bright pure golden hair 
netted up beneath her hat, and a cheek like a peach, tripped lightly 
down the steps, and, throwing her riding-whip on one side, flung her 
arms round Laura with great demonstration of affection, and kissed 
her repeatedly, in French fashion, on either cheek. 

“You dear old demure thing!’ cried this beautiful vision, “ how 
long it is since I have seen you!” 

“ Oh! Adelaide, how you have grown !” 

“ My dear, did you expect to find me as you last saw me ?” 

“No. But you are so very much improved !” 

“Thank you! Isuppose lam. And this is your husband? Re- 
member, I have never before seen him.” 

“ George, this is my sister Adelaide.” 

Colonel Home, who had been looking at the young lady with atten- 
tive admiration, said all that was cordial and proper on the occasion, 
and, when Laura had entered the house, he and Adelaide sauntered 
about the pleasure-grounds, improving their acquaintance. ‘Laura 
found Mrs. Charlton in her brightest mood, gorgeous to the fullest 
capabilities of a morning toilette, and so proud of Marian, Marian’s 
baby, and Marian’s husband—above all, proud to exultation of Ade- 
laide, her beauty, her style, and her foreign airs and graces. 

_ “Where is my father?” asked Laura, when there was a slight lull 
in the cross-fire of questions, answers, and exclamations. 
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“T don’t quite know, my dear, but I dare say you will find him in 
his den. You know his strange unsocial ways of old, and I think he 
grows worse and worse.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” returned Laura, flushing. 

“ Yes, since our visitors have come, we rarely see him save at table. 
It really is sometimes too much for me to be mistress and master both, 
and all these people about ; however, Adelaide is a host in herself, and 
keeps every one alive, and Heytesbury is such an excellent creature, 
he is quite like a son to me.” 

“T think I shall go and look for my father,” said Laura, rising. 

“Do so, my dear. You remember the way. And, Laura, don’t 
stay long ; it is past four now, and we dine at six to-day, for there is 
to be a boating-party this evening.” 

Laura promised, and went to seek her father. She found him locked 
into bis room, as of old, but, also as of old, the first sound of her voice 
procured her a ready admission, and the glad tears that were shed were 
not all on one side. 

“ Are you well and happy, my darling ?” he asked, when his first 
delight at seeing her had in some measure calmed down. 

, “Yes, dear, dear papa, I am quite well, indeed. Can’t you see 
that ?” 

“JT don’t know, my love. You have grown very like your mother, 
and I do not think you are looking strong.” 

“Tam tired just now; the day has been so glaringly bright and 
hot. Wait till I have had a day’s rest. And, papa, how lovely dear 
old Charlwood looks !” 

“Ah! yes, I dare say it does. But, my dear, I miss you more and 
more every day. I wish I had not married again, Laura; then you 
and your husband might have lived with me.” 

“ It is too late to think of that now, my own kind papa!’ 

“ Yes, too late in so far as amending the past goes, but not too late 
for repentance, Laura. I have been so much alone, that I have thought 
a great deal of all these things. But you will forgive me, child? In- 
deed, it was for your good I did it.” 

* Don’t talk so, papa. I have nothing to forgive you. You were 
always my dearest, kindest, best friend. And as to Mrs. Charlton, a 
step-mother, especially if she have children of her own, has always a 
difficult part to play. It is all over now, and we will not waste any 
regrets upon it. You would have spoiled me dreadfully, had there 
been no counter-influence to keep the balance right. Ah! papa” (as 
her glance fell on a small bottle on the bracket near her), “I had 
hoped that ¢hat had disappeared for ever.” 

A faint flush spread over Mr. Charlton’s pale-worn face, and he 
looked deprecatingly at his daughter. 

“Some I must have, Laura—I should go mad without it; I suffer 
so much from neuralgia. But do not be afraid, child; it is such a 
small quantity—not one-tenth of what I used to take. Dr. Donham 
gives me my quantum for the week, and I never exceed it.” 

“For my sake, dear papa, would you not try to do without it? I 
am sure it can be of no real benefit to you.” 

“ My daughter, you must not ask me that. It is so hard to say you 
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nay, and I have tried—indeed I have; believe me, I take the smallest 
uantity it is possible for me to do with. You were always a good and 
utiful child, and now, my Laura, you must allude to this subject no 
more.” 

He kissed her forehead as he spoke, and stroked back her hair; and 
tacitly coinciding in the avoidance of a subject which was at once ex- 
quisitely painful to her, and totally beyond her power to remedy, 
Laura chose a new topic of conversation. 

“ What of the Errols? Do you ever see them ?” she asked. 

“They have not long returned to the abbey,” replied her father. 
“ Arthur is as brown as an Arab, and very much stronger, and more 
manly-looking. I hope he has quite got over his disappointment; at 
least, when I saw him, he was full of raptures about Egypt and Syria, 
and so bright and animated on the subject, that his mother was quite 
happy about him. As for her, she is as she always was—kind and 
wise. She asks much and often for you, Laura. Iam sure she will 
come over to see you when she knows you are here. And Arthur too, 
poor fellow! he spoke so kindly of you.” 

“Tam so glad to hear such pleasant accounts of them,” she an- 
swered, gaily. “I could not bear to think that I had lost Mrs. 
Errol’s affection.” 

“You have not lost it, my pet. How happy we should all have 
been had you married Arthur !” 

“ Please not to say that, papa. Z should not have been happy, good 
and amiable as I know him to be, and dearly as I love her.” 

“ Well, well, then we shall say no more about it, Laura.” 

“T have not yet seen the children,” said Laura, after a short pause. 
“ How do they get on ?” 

“Badly enough, I suspect. Perfect hoydens, Laura. They bully 
their governesses, for they are always having them changed, and they 
are spoiled beyond all bearing. I see very little of them—as little as 
possible. It is scarcely fair to blame them, poor little things! but 
they are so different from what you were at their age, Laura.” 

“T should have thought they would have been a great interest to 
you, papa.” 

“No, my dear; I am not suffered to interfere or control them in 
any way. I am littie more than a stranger in my own house, Laura. 
But,” he added more cheerfully, “ now that you have come, we shall 
be brighter, and get on better. The little ones have not forgotten 
their kind sister Laura, and for me, the very knowledge that you are 
within my reach will make me twenty years younger. Where is 
Home? I have not yet seen him.” 

“T left him with a crowd at the hall door. I am sure, when he can 
get free, he will be here with you. And, by the way, Mrs. Charlton 


‘says we dine at six to-day, so, as you have so much company here, I 


suppose I must not disgrace you by a careless toilette. See, papa, it 
wants but seven minutes to five; come away with me now. [I think 
I shall keep the key of this room while I stay at Charlwood, and only 
allow you to shut yourself up when I please. Come! we will go 


sa look for George, and I will leave you together, for I must go and 
88.” 
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Half laughing, and wholly persistent, she coaxed her father away, 
and, locking his door, put the key in her pocket; then, taking her 
father’s arm, she led him through the hall and out to the terrace, 
where Adelaide, enthroned in a garden-chair, was the centre of attrac- 
tion to a dozen men and half as many ladies. Colonel Home was lean- 
ing over the back of her seat, evidently on excellent terms with her 
and himself. Adelaide at once caught sight of Laura. 

“ Here is your wife,” she said, looking up at him. “ Laura, do come 
here. Is my hair the colour of Lucrezia Borgia’s? Colonel Home 
says it is.” 

“Tt is difficult to compare colours when only one is en évidence, 
but, as well as I can remember, yours is very much the same shade,” 
returned Laura. 

Adelaide made a pretty coquettish grimace, half disgust, half plea- 
sure. 

“Tt is shocking to have anything like that dreadful woman. Next 
time I go to Italy I shall make a point of seeing that lock of hair, and 
comparing it with mine.” 

“ George, here is my father come to see you.” 

There was no lack of cordiality in Colonel Home’s manner as he 
warmly returned the grasp of Mr. Charlton’s hand; but Adelaide 
seemed rather put out by the appearance of the sad, pale, wasted face, 
and stooping, attenuated figure of her step-father; her gaiety lan- 
guished, and her replies became pettish, and presently declaring that 
the heat was intolerable, and that it was time to dress, she entered 
the house, followed by all the ladies. Laura had been some time in 
the drawing-room before any one else joined her. She was standing 
in the deep recess of one of the bay-windows, examining the curiously 
striped and spotted foliage of a stand of beautiful begonias, when the 
sound of the opening door caused her to look round, and she saw Ade- 
laide come dancing into the room. Not perceiving Laura, she ran u 
to a mirror which reflected her pretty person from head to foot, and, 
sweeping a curtsey to herself, smiled her most bewitching smile. 

“don’t wonder you are pleased with the picture, Adelaide,” said 
Laura, laughing. 

Adelaide turned round, not the faintest shadow of embarrassment 
on her bright face. 

“Oh! you are there, are you, Laura? Yes, this blue gauze suits 
me, and I wear it for the first time to-day in honour of you.” 

“ Tt is a beautiful dress. Is it altogether in my honour ?” 

“When I pay you the compliment of saying so, you should take it 
for granted.” 

“ _ if you are going boating at eight, will not you have to change 

in ” 

“Of course; but I have such an exquisite boating-dress, that I 
shall lose nothing by it. It is tiresome, however ; but to-day was so 
hot, that boating was out of the question, unless we wished to have 
our faces flayed and swollen out of likeness to anything human. We 
rode through the oak woods to the Waltons, and now we must go to 
the ruins on the island to-night or not at all, for the Singletons go to- 
morrow or next day, and Mary Singleton, being ugly and dowdy, goes 
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in for art, and wants to sketch the arched window and doorway with 
the sunset on them.” 

“Ts Miss Singleton that pale girl with light hair ?” 

“Yes! a perfect little horror. But she might dress herself in a 
coat of mail made of gold and diamonds, if she chose; and as she is 
Heytesbury’s cousin, and the last of her race, we are all bound to 
make love to her.” 

“ She looks wretchedly delicate.” 

“Yes, they are all consumptive, and all her brothers and sisters are 
dead, so you may fancy the old couple are careful of their last trea- 
sure.” 

“ Poor girl!” 

“1 know I wish I had half her money. What dresses I should 
have, and oh! what jewels !” 

“T think you are tolerably well off, Adelaide.” 

“My dear, I ama pauper. My taste is of the gorgeous style—it 
suits me—and I am forced to be content with gauzes and muslins, 
baréges and grenadines.” 

“ Nothing prettier, in my opinion, for a young girl.” 

“ Pretty enough, perhaps; but the present taste is for richness and 
sumptuousness, and I delight in things of that kind. I mean to marry 
a very, very enormously rich man, and then you shall see me.” 

“ Do you love money better than anything ?” 

* Of course I do, even than myself, for I mean to give myself for it 
when I can get a splendid offer. I cannot say but I shall try to 
manage so that the owner of the money may be young, good looking, 
and sufliciently amiable ; but, if he be rich and generous, I shall be 
quite content.” 

“You ought not to think so much of money, Adelaide.” 

“ Nonsense, my worthy Goody Two-shoes! there’s nothing like it in 
the world, take my word for that ; yow could afford to marry for love. 
And 4 propos to that, what a charming husband you have got !—such 
an elegant creature! Such a wooer as that might well make one for- 
get Mammon.” 

“ Tf he knew how much you admire him he might grow too vain.” 

“Oh, he knows; I told him frankly what I thought of him. You 
know we are a kind of halfrelations ; and besides, nothing makes men 
- pleased with you as your showing them that you are pleased with 
them.” 

“ You seem to have studied the subject.” 

“Yes, I have given some thought and time to it. ‘ Whatever you 
do, do it well,’ is a time-honoured proverb, and as my business in the 
world is to fascinate, and thereby provide handsomely for myself, I 
propose advancing the affair to the dignity of a science. Here comes 
some one else.” 

The Charlwood gaieties were most successful, the weather was per- 
fect, the greater portion of the guests were young, gay, and satisfied 
with themselves and each other; horses, carriages, and all the aids 
which wealth and luxury can lend to enjoyment were ready at a word, 
and things went merrily enough to please the hostess and her 
daughters. If Laura did not enter much into the amusements which 
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succeeded each other in continual variety, her delicate health formed 
a sufficient excuse for her, and her husband’s excessive care lest she 
should be over-fatigued, or exposed to the heat of the sun by day, or 
the chill air by night, excluded her from many an excursion in which 
she would have wished to share. Indeed, she now saw but very little 
of him ; he and Adelaide were inseparable, and Laura, although feel- 
ing quite equal to many a forbidden walk, ride, or drive, often, from 
the sofa to which she was frequently ordered, had the mortification to 
see her husband offer to her bright young rival those attentions which 
he should have paid herself. Adelaide’s manner to Laura was a 
mixture of patronising kindness and ridicule, and the sallies in which 
this lively young lady indulged made Laura wince, the while she 
strove to reply with good-humoured gaiety. One evening some of the 
county neighbours had dined at Charlwood, and as there was a 
tolerable muster of young people, Adelaide proposed an impromptu 
dance. ‘he proposition was received with delight—couches, ottomans, 
and tables were rolled away, and a sufficient area left clear for the 
evolutions of the intending performers. 

“ You might play for us, Laura. You used to play such beautiful 
dance-music,” said Adelaide. “Of course you will not dance—do 
play ; if you don’t get to the piano at once, those dreadful Coryton 
girls will be there before you, and then good-bye to any pleasure. I 
defy a bear to dance to their horrid duets, where one is always twenty 
om — the other. Come, come, they are drawing off their gloves 
already.” 

“T’ll play for you with pleasure, Adelaide.” 

“That’s an angelic old thing! No, thank you, Fanny, Mrs. Home 
is going to play for us; she says it’s a pity to make any dancing 
woman do duty at the piano, and for my part, except when I can have 
a band, I prefer to dance to Laura’s music.” 

Laura took her place contentedly, and galops, valses, and polkas 
succeeded each other in an endless round. Laura’s nimble fingers 
flew over the keys, but her eyes were fixed on a mirror opposite her, 
where she saw reflected all that went on in the room. The sight 
tended but little to please her, and Emilie, always ill natured and 
malicious, having failed to secure a wished-for partner, declined 
dancing altogether, on plea of a headache, and, seating herself beside 
the piano, added to Laura’s discomfort by her remarks. 

* Did you ever see anything so disgraceful as Adelaide’s conduct ?” 
she said. “I assure you I am quite ashamed. 1 don’t know what 
those staid, old-fashioned people, the Mertons, can think of her.” 

“Ts she doing anything particularly bad f” 

“ Well, if you don’t think so, I certainly need not trouble my head 
about it.” 

* And why should Z concern myself particularly about her ?” 

“Why! merely because she is causing your husband to make a 
downright fool of himself. I declare they are more like a pair of 
lovers than anything else ; indeed, you should speak to your husband, 
Laura, if you don’t care for him. Yet, for Adelaide’s sake, you should 
interfere, it is so bad for a young girl to be always flirting with the 
same man, and that man married.” 
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* Colonel Home is the best judge of his own conduct, Emilie.” 
“T am glad you think so; but I know I shall ask mamma to make 
Adelaide change her tactics.” 

“Tf you think your sister doing what you do not approve, why do 
you not speak kindly to her yourself?” 

“Much good that would do!—as if I have not done it over and 
over! Yesterday, at the pic-nic, they went off together after dinner, 
and we never saw them again till after we had waited an hour in the 
chill dewy air by the river. I can tell you, some of the people were 
not sparing of their remarks. I spoke to her then, as we came home, 
and many thanks I got for it. She says Colonel Home is the only 
man here worth flirting with, and that it is in pure charity to him 
she goes so much with him, for that, with a delicate wife, unable to 
go about with him, she takes your place to keep him out of mischief; 
if she does not lead him and herself too into mischief, lam much mis- 
taken.” 

“ How strangely you talk, Emilie! I don’t like to hear you.” 

“T dare say not, you were always a meek thing ; you never had any 
spirit. If I had a husband, and he dared to insult me, as yours does 
you, by open neglect, and as open devotion to another woman, I 
should soon revenge myself.” 

“ Don’t be so cross, Emilie. Adelaide is gay and attractive, and 
Colonel Home admires beauty and vivacity. I cannot see anything 
to wonder at in his being much with ‘Adelaide, since she evidently 
likes and encourages his attention.” 

“T am glad you like it. Zshould not, were Lin your place. Mamma 
thought Walter Merton might have liked Adelaide. Much chance 
there is of that; he is looking quite shocked at her—perfectly dis- 
gusting, I call it.” 

“T really can see nothing particular, except that my husband has 
been dancing a good deal with your sister, and is now talking to her. 
Natural enough that is; at all events, Emilie, it is bad taste of you to 
abuse my husband to me; over Adelaide I have, of course, no 
control.” 

“Since you take it in that way, I shall certainly not allude to the 
matter again,” retorted Emilie, retiring offended. 

Her place was taken by Miss Carey, a woman of thirty-five, of 
great good sense, and speech as plain as her face, and who, moreover, 
had always made a pet of Laura. 

“Let me slide into your seat, Laura,” she said ; “ those people have 
no consideration ; they would let you play till you fainted.” 

“T am a little tired,” answered Laura. 

“ My dear, po are as white as a lily, and fitter for your bed than 
to sit here. I can’t play very well, but it is quite time they stopped ; 
and perhaps my music will have the effect of bringing them to 
sense.’ 

Laura was really quite overdone, and Miss Carey was allowed to do 
as she pleased. Laura retired to an arm-chair and a book; but the 
exchange at the piano did not meet general approval, the dancing 
languished, and, in a short time, ceased altogether. Miss Carey came 
and seated herself near Laura. Presently Adelaide came floating up 
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to them, her cheeks flushed, her bright hair glittering round her fore- 
head, and her eyes sparkling. 

“ So you deserted us, Laura ?” 

“T think it was time,” answered Miss Carey. “Go and get her a 
jelly, or something.” 

“Here, Colonel Home!” said Adelaide, laughing, “ Miss Carey 
~ your wife is fainting. Go and get her wine or something to revive 

er.” 

“ How can you be so ridiculous, Adelaide ?” said Laura, mortified 
to find the attention of the company directed to her. 

“T appeal to everybody. Miss Carey, in the tone of a judge con- 
demning a criminal, reproaches me for having Laura playing so long, 
and then orders me off for refreshments for the exhausted musician. I, 
unwilling to give myself any trouble I can avoid, order Colonel Home 
to wait on his wife, and Laura calls meridiculous. I ask, is there any 
justice left 2” 

Colonel Home came forward, followed by a servant carrying a salver 
of refreshments, some of which he eagerly pressed on Laura. 

“T fear you played too long,’’ he said. 

“Indeed she did, and I wonder very much that you allowed her,” 
answered Miss Carey. 

“Folly !’ retorted Adelaide. “I could play all night without 
fatigue.” 

“T never saw you try it,” returned Miss Carey. 

“No, not often, I confess. I have generally too many partners to 
be allowed to play. Come, Colonel Home, we want you for this 
proverb: since we are to have no more dancing, we must do some- 
thing to keep our guests awake, and you, being in some sort a son of 
the house, are bound to assist in providing amusement for its 
visitors.” 

“ There she goes,” said Miss Carey, as Adelaide went off on Colonel 
Home’s arm. “A most insufferable piece of selfishness, vanity, and 
affectation ; her foreign airs and graces are intolerable.” 

“ She can scarcely help being a little spoiled,” said Laura; “ she is 
so much admired, and is so young.” 

“She is older than you—an atrocious flirt! I wish men had better 
taste than to admire an artificial creature like that. But now, Laura, 
you should go to bed.” 

“Yes, by-and-by.” 

“Do you know your husband has asked us to Thornicroft next 
month ?” 

“ No, I did not know ; but he is quite aware that I shall gladly wel- 
come any one he may like to ask. Do you mean to come ?” 

“JT do not quite know. I should like to do so, but it depends on 
Harriet ; if she should be back from Switzerland in time to stay with 
my mother, I shail go, with great pleasure.” 

“T hope you may be able to come; you have never been to pay me 
a visit in my own house.” 

“Tf I cannot manage to go when your guests are with you, I shall 

o some time before winter, when you are alone.” 
“T should enjoy that beyond anything ; but I shall be disappointed 
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if you cannot also come next month. Remember, I am still new to 
my business, and I shall have a houseful of people to entertain. I 
shall not mind it half so much if you can be with me.” 

“You are to have the Heytesburys, and Emilie, and, above all, 
Adelaide; surely with these you will not need any external help ?” 

“ Ah, yes! you have always been so kind to me, and I should feel 
so very grateful if you could come.” 

“Depend on it, if I can I will. Hans will be with you in any 
case, and you know he is as ever your faithful knight; suppose you 
take to flirting with him, in revenge for Colonel Home’s exploits in 
that line ?” 

“T should not mind it with Mr. Carey.” 

“ Tt would do you, and your husband too, a world of good if you were 
to try it with somebody more jealousy-provoking than poor Hans.” 

“ Do you think so? I fancy it would be rather a dangerous ex- 

eriment.” 

“ Not at all; a reprisal is quite fair.” 

“T don’t agree with you; in reality, a man is not in the least more 
excusable than a woman; but when it comes to retaliation, as you 
propose, the woman is sure to suffer most, both in the deterioration 
of her finer feelings and in the opinion of the world.” 

“That sounds very fine, Laura. What is a woman to do if her hus- 
band makes love to every pretty woman he meets, and neglects her ?” 

“ Let her suffer quietly.” 

“ Affecting, but not philosophical. Mrs. Osborne was and is pro- 
vokingly in love with her husband, who took all her homage as his due, 
and never troubled himself to pay it back in kind, until last spring, 
when she began a tender friendship with a splendid young Austrian, 
who was the rage in town; and Mr. Frank discovered that his wife 
was very charming, as soon as he found out that others thought her 
so, and that she was not displeased to see that they did.” 

“Perhaps so. Of course every one must act as his or her own 
judgment dictates, but I could not enjoy such a position. I should 
imagine that any man of refined feeling would have his respect for his 
wife lowered by seeing her lend herself to such artifices.” 

“You are as young as David Copperfield. Let your husband see 

ou admired, and he will follow the lead of public opinion. Men are 
wonderfully like turkeys; shake a bright rag at them, and they follow 
inaherd. A woman never made a greater mistake than to fret and 
grow ugly over her wrongs, real or fanciful.” 

Laura sighed unconsciously, and Miss Carey resumed : 

“Tt strikes me you are morbid, Laura; you always were inclined 
that way. You are always sweet enough for me, but you are too quiet 
by half for so young a wife.” . 

“You don’t like affectation, and liveliness in me would be nothing 
else. Iam naturally quiet.” 

“Yes; but of late your quietness seems to me to be degenerating 
into moping. You must change all that. Your husband is universally 
liked and admired, and, were I his wife, I should take care not to be 
a foil to his brightness; I should set up a constellation on my own 
account.” 
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“ But if you were conscious of lacking energy and ability for such 
an achievement ?” 

“That you don’t, if you choose to exert yourself. A woman of 
decently average ability can do what she pleases, if she gives her mind 
to it. You sit there blinding yourself over books when you might be 
much better occupied; a good novel is very well, or a new poem, so 
that one may be able to talk about it, but, except for a professed blue 
(which is a horrid animal), anything else is quite superfluous.” 

“ But if one loves reading 

“ Tf one loves one’s grandmother’s great-aunt! It is well enough 
in its way. Take my advice, Laura; you can be as charming as any- 
body when you choose, and, were I you, pride would prompt me not 
to allow myself to be cast into the shade by a pert, made-up creature 
like Adelaide Lenox.” 

“Surely you think her beautiful ?” 

“T never think any one so if I don’t like them.” 

“ That is scarcely candid or just.” 

“ Perhaps not; but I don’t want to talk of her, but of you. I want 
to see you amend your ways, and be as gay in your gentle, elegant 
way as you used to be. And now I think you ought to go to bed, and 
apply my wisdom at your leisure. Good night, my dear, and don’t let 
me see such a pale face to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


Next morning, at the breakfast-table, a large riding-party was 
organised to visit a show-place some five or six miles from Charl- 
wood. Colonel Home came into his wife’s dressing-room a few 
minutes before starting. 

“ Take care of yourself to-day, Laura, and be fresh and bright for 
this evening. What do you mean to do with yourself all day ?” 

“T searcely know. Mrs. Charlton wants me to go and pay visits 
with her, but I shall not.” 

It would kill time as well as any other way. What a pity you 
cannot come to Hill Fort with us!” 

“Yes, I should have liked it. Hans Carey offered to drive me in 
the park phaeton.” 

” * Yes; but that would be so stupid for you, a prosy fellow like 
arey.’ 

“1 am very fond of him.” 

“Take care; I shall be jealous. You must be fond of me only.” 

“T don’t think you care much about it, George.” 

“Ts the child going to have one of its jealous fits? If so, I shall 
go, for they are things I cannot abide; as it is, it is time I was off. 
And, Laura, do give that dress you wore last night to your maid. If 
I could ever think you anything approaching to plain, it would have 
been last evening. Even Adelaide, who is so good natured and ready 
to admire, said she wondered you made a fright of yourself by wear- 
ing that colour at night. I like to see my wife look pretty, and I wish 
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you would take a hint or two from Adelaide, who has such exquisite 
taste in dress.” 

I do not know many women who would like to be told by their 
husbands to copy another woman in dress, manners, or deportment, 
more especially if that other woman seemed to engross more of the 
husband’s attention and admiration than was at all desirable. Laura’s 
heart swelled with something like resentment, and, turning impa- 
tiently away, she said: 

“T am sick of hearing Adelaide quoted, and, for my part, I don’t at 
all admire her, for she spoils her beauty by her constant grimacing, 
and I think her manners anything but ladylike—a mixture of the fast 

oung country lady with the French grisette. I thought you had 
elie taste than to admire her as you do.” 

Colonel Home was quite astonished ; such bitterness was so foreign 
to all he knew of Laura, that he looked and felt amazed. 

; “T did not know you could be so ill natured, Laura,” he said, at 
ast. 

“T begin to think you know very little about me,” was her reply. 

“Tt would seem so, indeed. However, the less I know of that por- 
tion of your nature the better for us both; I cannot bear a cen- 
sorious, carping woman.” 

“Yet I saw you convulsed with laughter when Adelaide was 
mimicking those two good, kind Miss Corytons.” 

“ Amusing raillery is one thing, and bitter detraction is another. 
Adelaide always speaks kindly of you.” 

“ Please don’t talk of her any more, George. I cannot bear to hear 
you praise her as you do.” 

“Can you not endure that any woman should be admired but your- 
self? I had no idea you were so vain.” 

Me Oh! you do not at all understand me. Indeed, it is nothing like 
that.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

She turned from the window at which she was standing, and came 
over to him. He saw the colour rising in her transparent cheek till 
it mounted to her brow; but she raised her eyes to his, and looked 
steadily at him before she spoke. 

“JT will tell you the whole of it, George,” she said. “I was un- 
happy at Thornicroft because of Miss Heathcote, and I was glad to 
come here in so far that your great intimacy with her might be inter- 
rupted, and now I am still more wretched here, for, much as I may 
try to fancy that my doubts are merely fanciful, I cannot manage to 
think so.” 

“ What can you mean? You are a perfect sphinx this morning.” 

“ People are talking continually about your very exclusive attentions 
to Adelaide, and you may readily imagine my mortification and un- 
happiness at the thought that you could give occasion for such re- 
marks. I say nothing at all of the wound to my deeper feelings.” 

“ And is my wife a common gossip, ready and eager to listen to all 
the petty tattle and detraction by which empty-headed and malicious 
women try to pass the time ? To whom, pray, am I indebted for the 
kind interpretation put on my harmless intercourse with your step- 
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mother’s daughter—your almost sister? I am shocked at this want of 
delicacy and dignity in you, Laura. I had thought you above either 
conceiving the idea for yourself, or permitting any one to broach the 
subject to you.” 

The colonel, you may perceive, took a high moral ground at once ; 
and it must be acknowledged that, if skilfully and rapidly done, it is 
always well to turn the tables on one’s adversary—the offensive pays 
better than the defensive ; and Laura, rebuked by the terrors of the 
marital displeasure, abashed, too, by that reproach of indelicacy and 
disloyalty to her lord, cast down her large shy eyes, and was silent. 
The gentleman, gradually gathering confidence and dignity as he pro- 
ceeded, went on: 

Since you have broached the subject, I must insist on knowing of 
what you complain. It seems to me that the facts of the case are 
these: we are here in your father’s house, and you resent my paying 
commonly polite attention to Adelaide.” 

“ No, no, George ; any common attention I should not even have 
noticed.” 

“Very good! Do you, then, mean to imply that there is anything 
wrong in my intercourse with your half-sister ?” 

“ She is not my half-sister.” 

“ That’s not the point at issue. Is it your opinion that I am in love 
with Adelaide, or she with me ?” 

Laura blushed crimson. 

“ You may well look confused,” said her husband. “A girl not yet 
nineteen must have a peculiar turn of thought if she cannot see her 
husband behave civilly to any young and pretty woman without at 
once imagining the foundation of a course for the Divorce Court. I 
am disappointed in you, Laura.” 

* You have gone widely beyond the truth, George. In the first 
place, but for Emilie I should not have felt more now than I have 
often done. I cannot but see that you always pay more attention to 
any woman in the room than your wife ; but to that you have always 
accustomed me since we were married; but Emilie expressed great 
concern at the unreserved intimacy between you and her sister, and 
she said that other people had also been remarking on it. And, in the 
next place, if I thought you capable of what you say, I probably 
oe be silent on the subject.” 

“IT wish to Heaven you had exercised the same discretion now. A 
jealous wife is an awful nuisance, and one that I cannot endure. If 
you meant nothing, why did you speak ?” 

“T understood my own meaning perfectly when I began, but you 
have confused me.” 

“Yes, I dare say; because you have been feeding your wrath on 
imaginary wrongs, and fancying yourself a victim.” 

“You need not fear my condemning you on imaginary grounds, 
George.” 

“ Then you will not condemn me at all.” 

, aa must know that it is bitter pain to me to think you in 
ault.’ 

“T should rather think it pleasant to you.” 

VOL. LX. U 
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“You are surely not serious now ?” 

“In one thing I am serious, and I beg you will attend to me, 
Laura. I will not have this constant iteration of your absurd va- 
garies ; you must feel that your encouraging idle and gossiping tongues 
in bearing false witness against me is, to the last degree, unworthy of 
a true wife. Once for all, let there be an end to this.” 

“ Forgive me this once, if I am wrong, George.” 

“Oh! Iam not angry; it is all too ridiculous. Don’t speak of it 
again, that’s all I ask. Here, now, like children who have been 
naughty, let us kiss and be friends.” 

And, with a “Now, do be a sensible girl, Laura!” he sealed a 
hollow truce, and left his wife divided between the strengthening con- 
viction that her idol was but of a very spurious divinity after all, and 
the more enlivening idea that possibly Emilie had been solely actuated 
by a wish to annoy and mortify her. 

“T know,” she thought, “that I am sadly imaginative, and if one 
dwells continually on one subject, one is sure to magnify every trifle. 
I will try to be more reasonable in future. I will think the best in- 
stead of the worst.” 

Poor little wife! she had, in truth, but little cause to upbraid her- 
self. She must have been deaf and blind had she not seen and heard 
what her husband took so little pains to disguise from her. She 
watched the equestrian party ride off under the drooping branches of 
the limes, and then she took up the book she had relinquished on her 
husband’s entrance, and tried to reoccupy herself with it. But, al- 
though her eyes were fixed on the printed page, and she would fain 
have given her attention to it, thought was too busy with her, and she 
relinquished the vain attempt. She sat long alone, trying to reason 
against her growing depression, endeavouring to recal and dwell on all 
the evidences of her husband’s affection, and seeking to cast the me- 
mentoes of his indifference into oblivion. She did not spare herself, 
and earnestly sought to discover the root of those faults which her 
husband disliked in her. Alas! those faults were such as death alone 
would amend in Laura. She felt too keenly, loved too absorbingly, 
and suffered her feelings and her love to be too visible. If people will 
wear their hearts upon their sleeves, the daws will as surely come to 

k at them. By-and-by she rose up with a heavy sigh, tied on her 

t, and avoiding the drawing-room, lest Mrs. Charlton might detain 
her, she made her way by a back hall into the grounds. Shunning the 
open and frequented portions of these, she penetrated into a wild mass 
of shrubbery behind the house, and, lured on by the sweet soft air, 
she opened gate after gate, and clambered over rustic stiles till she 
was far beyond the limits of her father’s grounds; she crushed through 
matted copses where grew clumps of gigantic fungi in a thousand ga 
autumn colours, and great clusters of bilberries, with the dull softness 
of their blue boom yet upon them. Laura knew all these places well. 
Many a time in bygone days the soft cushiony moss had yielded to her 
step; many a bygone autumn had she gathered the fir-cones from the 
sward covered with brown fir-needles; many a time had she stretched, 
at the risk of falling in, down the steep bank of that rapid water- 
course, to reach the long green satin-like ribbons of the hart’s-tongue 
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ferns. She knew every inch of her way, for she had always delighted 
in such rambles, and, feeling her heart lightened and refreshed by the 
awakening of old associations, she at last, after following a narrow 
shady lane, found herself on the high road, at some distance from 
home. 

Quiet and secluded that road looked in the rich afternoon sunlight, 
with the heavy shadows of the wayside trees stretching across it, and 
casting flickering golden lights on the broad stripes of daisied grass 
which ran beneath the hedges on either side. A night of soft con- 
tinuous rain had washed the summer dust from turf and bough, and 
restored to both something of their early freshness. Long wreath- 
like sprays of wild honeysuckle strayed over the close-clipt leafy 
wall of interlacing white-thorn bushes; wild roses put forth their 
sweet blossoms in every variety of shade, from creamy white to rich 
pink; the bindweed convolvolus flaunted its graceful garlands of 
snowy bells and handsome leaves ; and on the banks beneath grew a 

rfect wilderness of almond-scented meadow-sweet and pink willow 

erb, with Tennyson’s “long purples of the dale.” 

But I must have done with the wild flowers, or I shall never get 
beyond them, and Laura must get on as she can without me. ‘To re- 
turn to her, then: she passionately loved all flowers, but more espe- 
cially the “ beautiful children of the woods and fields,” and she felt 
something of the child gladness of other days coming over her. 
Adding many a blossom to the huge bouquet of ferns and shadow- 
loving blooms which she had already gathered, she sauntered on 
towards Charlwood, till she heard the sound of wheels behind her, 
and presently an open carriage passed her. Laura turned her head, 
and met the gaze of the occupant of the vehicle ; it was Mrs. Errol, 
and recognition was as mutual as instantaneous. Laura’s heart beat 
fast, her colour changed, and her limbs trembled; she wished to make 
some sign, but as the carriage passed rapidly, and no such sign was 
made her, she lost the opportunity. She felt sore at heart, for a 
thousand memories of past kindness rose within her, and she felt that 
her friend was lost to her. She had scarcely time to form the bitter 
thought, when the horses stopped, and in another moment she saw 
=~ Mrs. Errol had descended trom her seat, and was coming towards 

er. 

“ My dear child,” she said; and the next instant Laura was in her 
arms, crying like a baby. ‘“ You may go on with the carriage to 
Charlwood, Wolfe, Mrs. Home and I will walk on slowly. You must 
give = your arm, my dear; I have not grown younger since we 
parted.” 

Laura could not answer, save by pressing the arm she supported. 

“ Don’t, my child, or I shall fancy you are sorry to see me.” 

“ Ah! you know it is not so; but when you passed without speak- 
ing, I thought—I feared 

“T suppose you thought me such an old fool as to nourish resent- 
ment for what is beyond remedy, and what—if we trace events back 
to first causes—was perhaps more my fault than yours. Arthur him- 
self wished me to pay you this visit. In a little time he will come 
himself; the bitterest time is over, and I hope still to see the day 
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when another, if not loved as you have been, may yet be enough so 
to secure his happiness.” 

“You are as Kind to me as you have ever been,” said Laura; 
“others have not been so indulgent, but I did not expect such 
tenderness.” 

“ We will not say another word on the —e now, Laura. I shall 
not attempt to deny that Arthur suffered keenly for a time; but I 
knew you would have spared himif you could. Believe me, you have 
no friend who can wish more ardently for your happiness than he ; 
but I want to know about yourself; I fancy you are looking pale and 
thin.” 

“T have not been very strong of late.” 

“You should be well now, Laura; happiness was always the surest 
medicine for you.” 

“ Yes,” thought Laura; “but I begin to think that our wishes are 
not always granted for our happiness.” 

She said nothing aloud, however, but with a quivering sigh, which 
she could not repress, walked on beside her companion. Mrs. Errol 
gazed anxiously and furtively at the fair pale young cheek and the 
heavy eyes, beneath the lids of which tears seemed ever ready to start, 
and round which blue sad-looking shadows had settled. Laura was 
unconscious of the scrutinising gaze, or she would not have yielded to 
the thoughts which cast such a look of dejection over her features. 
Mrs. Errol was a woman of keen perception, and, although of course 
unable to divine what was the matter, she saw at once that all was not 
as it should be. 

“ Not much sign of great happiness there,” she said, inly. “Iam 
glad Arthur did not come with me.” 

But desirous of changing the current of Laura’s thoughts, she 
began to ask questions concerning the family at Charlwood, where she 
had not been for some time. 

Mrs. Charlton received her guest with great demonstrations of joy, 
and all the time she was occupied in marvelling at the good under- 
standing which seemed re-established between Laura and a friend on 
whom Mrs. Charlton had looked as being completely alienated. There 
are some minds which, for themselves, can neither forget nor forgive 
an injury, nor can they imagine the possibility of other minds being 
more nobly constituted. To minds of this calibre Mrs. Charlton’s 
belonged, and in seeing the affectionate friendliness of Mrs. Errol’s 
behaviour to Laura, and Laura’s pretty graceful manner to the elder 
lady—the step-mother, who was so sharp-sighted as sometimes to see 
that which did not exist—felt convinced that some hidden motive on 
either side was at the foundation of this reconciliation. 
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LITTLE TALBOT THE GREAT. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE.* 


By Francis Jacox. 


Tue very name of Talbot was a terror in France, and served to still 
fractious babes, as well as to rout his foes in a panic of dismay, when the 
Countess of Auvergne longed so to see this redoubtable Englishman, and 

lotted to take him with guile. In one of the scenes on the battlements 
fore Orleans, in the First Part of King Henry the Sixth, where num- 
bers of the French are gathered together, and the Dauphin and even La 
Pucelle are amongst them, we have an English soldier suddenly rushing 
in, with the ery of “ A Talbot! a Talbot!” and incontinently there is an 
exeunt omnes, leaving their clothes behind them: a coup de thédtre 
eminently adapted to tickle the patriotism of British spectators when 
Elizabeth was Queen. The one soldier who has thus put to flight almost 
an army of the aliens, is an old hand at the trick, which, by his own ac- 
count, has answered more than once. He makes bold to take their 
leavings, and informs himself in soliloquy, for the instruction of the 
“auditorium” at large, that the cry of Talbot serves him for a sword ; 
“for I have loaden me with many spoils, using no other weapon but his 
name.” Such a hero it is highly natural in the Countess of Auvergne to 
desire to see. 

Of course she has formed an idea of his person. A warrior so doughty 
must needs be of stalwart frame—a man of towering stature and imposing 

resence. My lady has pictured Talbot to herself as a very Hercules, a 
ector at the least, or some equally Muscular Pagan: 

Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 

And his achievements of no less account : 

Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine ears, 

To give their censure of these rare reports. 


The opportunity of doing so occurs soon. Talbot receives a message 
from “ the virtuous lady, Countess of Auvergne,’ with modesty admiring 
his renown, in which she entreats him to vouchsafe to visit her poor castle, 
that she may boast she hath beheld the man whose glory fills the world 
with high report. At once the Lord Talbot complies. 

There is plot and counterplot in the encounter, but with that we are 
not here concerned. It is with the contrast between the lady’s ideal of 
Talbot, and the physique of the real man himself, that we have to do. 
Her messenger returns, bringing Talbot with him, and together they 
enter the court of the castle, where the Countess is already waiting. 
And then ensues a shock of more than what Wordsworth calls mild 
surprise : 

Enter MEssENGER and Ta.zor. 
Mess. Madam, 
According as your ladyship desired, 
My message craved, so is Lord Talbot come. 


* Yet conditional on the vexed question whether the First of the three Parts 
of King Henry VI. be Shakspeare’s. 
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Countess. And he is weleome. What! is ruts the man? 
Mess. Madam, it is. 


Countess. Is this the scourge of France ? 
Ts this the Talbot so much feared abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
I see report is fabulous and false : 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspéct, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas! this is a child, a silly dwarf: 
It cannot be this weak and writhled* shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 


But even her ladyship, before the interview was over, came to think this 
little shrimp of a fellow very like a whale. 


Agesilaus, the great King of Sparta, was small of size; and when 
Tachos, King of Egypt, on forming an alliance with him, had his first 
sight of his petty person, the sum total of the Spartan hero’s inches was 
so absurdly inferior to Egypt’s expectations, that Tachos had the ill 
manners to vent his disappointment in a reference to the mountain which 
brought forth a mouse. “Qdwev dpos, Zeus Sérexev piv. The 
mountain was in labour, and Zeus himself was all alarm,—but what came 
to the birth was a mouse. Agesilaus, however, was ready-witted in 
repartee. avicopat cot wore Nedv, One of these days you'll be think- 
ing me a lion, was his reply, we are told,f to the dull-eyed giber. We 
must look to the mind and not to the outward appearance, said sop to 
his master: ’A@opay ody det eis vodv, pi evs Thy and Lsop 
spoke feelingly, considering his stunted size and crooked back. 

If, says Mr. Emerson, command, eloquence, art, or invention, exist in 
the most deformed person, all the accidents that usually displease only 
serve now to please, and to raise esteem and wonder higher. And he 
quotes a saying of Du Guesclin’s, “Since I am so ugly, it behoves me to 
be bold.”” Those who have ruled human destinies, like planets, for 
thousands of years, adds the essayist, were not handsome men. And he 
urges, that if a man can raise a small city to be a great kingdom, can 
make bread cheap, can irrigate deserts, can join oceans by canals, can 
subdue steam, can organise victory, can lead the opinions of mankind, 
can enlarge knowledge, it is no matter whether his nose is parallel to his 
spine, as it ought to be, or whether he has a nose at all; whether his 
legs are straight, or whether his legs are amputated. “ His deformities 
will come to be reckoned ornamental, and advantageous on the whole.”§ 
Perhaps, however, it requires the glasses of a transcendental philosopher 
to see the particular advantage on the whole. 

Of one in old time who wrote as seldom mam wrote, it was said by 
them to whom he wrote,|| and who were disappointed with his person, 
that his letters indeed were weighty and powerful, but his bodily presence 
weak, and his speech contemptible. 

Plutarch tells us that the Macedonian notion about Flaminius was of a 
fierce commander, intent on devastation, breathing menace and slaughter, 
at the head of a host of barbarians, himself the biggest barbarian of all. 


* Wrinkled. + First Part of King Henry VI, Act IT. Se. 3. 
}¢ Atheneus. § Conduct of Life, Essay on Beauty. || 2 Cor. x. 10, 
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Great, therefore, was their surprise when they met in him “a young man 
of a mild aspect, who spoke very good Greek, and was a lover of true 
honour.”*—According ‘to Timzus, the Sicilians, at the first appearance 
of Gylippus, sent from Lacedemon to aid them against the Athenians, 
“laughed at his cloak and head of hair;” yet scarcely had he shown 
himself before they “gathered about him, as birds do about an owl, and 
were ready to follow him wherever he pleased.” +—Ptolemy is said to have 
been considerably disgusted at first with Cato’s mean dress and appear- 
ance, especially when associated with such supercilious manners; but on 
getting to talk with him, and hearing his “ free and nervous eloquence, 
he was easily reconciled to him.” 

When Julian made his triumphal entry into Constantinople (A.p. 361), 
an innumerable multitude pressed round him with eager respect, and, 
says Gibbon, were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small 
stature and simple garb of a hero whose inexperienced youth had van- 
quished the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a 
successful career, the whole continent of Europe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus.§—lIt is in the luminous, or 
voluminous, pages (which was it, Mr. Sheridan?) of the same historian 
that we read how that veteran general Sclerus, who had twice been in- 
vested with the purple, as well as twice loaded with chains, being 
desirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his days, approached 
the throne of Basil (a.p. 976), an aged suppliant, with dim eyes and 
faltering steps, leaning on his two attendants, and how the emperor ex- 
claimed, in the insolence of youth and power, “ And is ¢his the man who 
has so long been the object of our terror ?” || 

Bacon’s saying, that deformed people are good to employ in business, 
because they have a constant spur to great actions, that by some noble 
deed they may rescue their persons from contempt, is an assertion which 
Mrs. Thrale (Piozzi), in her British Synonymy, approves as in some sort 
established by experience ; many men famous in history having been of 
this class—“ the great warriors, above all, as it should seem in very con- 
tradiction to nature—when Agesilaus, King William the Third, and 
Ladislaus, surnamed Cudvtalis, that pigmy King of Poland, reigned, and 
fought more victorious battles, as Alexander Gaguinus relates, than all 
his longer-legged predecessors had done.” Corpore parvus eram, I was 
of small stature, he says—cubito vix altior, scarcely above a cubit high ; 
sed tamen in parvo corpore magnus eram, Nevertheless, small as was 
my size, I was a great man. ‘The lady’s reference to William IIL. 
suggests an apt quotation from Lord Macaulay, who reckons it probable 
that among the 120,000 soldiers who were marshalled round Neerwinden 
under all the standards of Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were 
“the hunchbacked dwarf [Luxembourg] who urged forward the fiery 
onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton [William] who covered the 
slow retreat of England.”** Mr. Hayward, who annotates the quotation 


* Plutarch, Life of Flaminius. 

} Idem, Life of Nicias. 

tT Idem, Life of Cato the Younger. 

§ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xxii 

|| Gibbon, ch. xlviii. 

Autobiography and Remains of Mrs. Piozzi, ii, 373. 
** Macaulay, Hist. of England, iv. 410. 
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to Mrs. Piozzi’s text, assumes that all readers of Shakspeare will call to 
mind the Countess of Auvergne’s speech to Talbot. 

Many a man of note went out of his way for the sake of a look at 
Frederick the Great. And what went they out for to see? A man, as 
Comte de Ségur describes him in old age, great in genius, small in 
stature; stooping, and as it were bent down under the weight of his 
laurels and of his long toils. His blue coat, old and worn like his body; 
. . . his waistcoat covered with snuff. . . . In his small figure,” never- 
theless, “ you discerned a spirit greater than any other man’s”—a spirit 
especially self-asserting in the fire of his eyes.* So, again, General von 
der Marwitz, who had three memorable views of Frederick, dilates on his 
old three-cornered regimental hat, with the strings torn and loose, and 
the white feather in it tattered and dirty; his coat “old and dusty, the 
‘yellow waistcoat covered with snuff ;” and of course what Mr. Carlyle 
calls those perpetual boots, of which the royal wearer would allow no 
polishing or blacking, still less any change for new ones while they 
would hang together. Even at dinner-time, always his brightest hour, 
Frederick sits “‘ very snuffy, and does not sufficiently abhor grease on his 
fingers, or keep his nails quite clean,” or perhaps his linen either, 
whereof his allowance was a thought scanty. “I think I have heard 
‘there were but twelve shirts, not in first-rate order, when the King 
died,” writes Mr. Carlyle: “A King supremely indifferent to small 
concerns; especially to that of shirts and tailorages not essential.” 
Shabby, snuffy, stooping little man, with uncleanly hands, with linen 
not white, and boots not black,—could that be Frederick the Great ? 

Yet, be it here incidentally remarked, that M. de Sainte-Beuvet ex- 
pressly signalises Frederick as having this caractére peculiar to great 
men, that your first view of him altogether surpassed your expectation. 

Quite the converse of the late Lord Dudley’s remark,§ that Nature 
seldom invests great men with any outward signs, from which their 
greatness may be known or foretold. 

The satirical topographer of Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians 
recounts of his introduction to the great local artist, Daubson, that, as 
“usually happens with one’s preconceived notions of the personal appear- 
ance of eminent people,” his own, with respect to Daubson, turned out 
to be all wrong. For though one may descry, in the portrait of Michael 
Angelo, the severity and stern vigour of his works; and in Raphael’s, 
tenderness, delicacy, and elegance ; and in Rembrandt’s, his coarseness 
as well as his strength; and in Vandyck’s, his refinement ; in all, their 
intellectual power ;—in Daubson himself was perceptible nothing indica- 
tive of his (alleged) creative faculty.|| That is an amusing story which 
is told of Dr. Bentley—Richard the Great—on occasion of a Cambridge 
University court of inquiry into the propagation of atheism by Mr. 
Tinkler Ducket, a Fellow of Caius, and follower of Strutt. Court being 
seated, as De Quincey relates the procedure, Bentley begged to know 
which was the atheist; and upon Tinkler, who was a little meagre man, 


* Mémoires par le Comte de Ségur. 

¢ Cf. History of Friedrich II., vol. vi. pp. 639, 658, 674. 
} Frédéric le Grand, Littérateur. (1850.) 

§ Letters to the Bishop of Llandaff, No. 7. 

|| Little Pedlington, ch, vi. 
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being pointed out to him, “ Atheist!’ said he, “ how! is that the 
atheist? Why, I thought an atheist would be at least as big as Bur- 
rough the beadle!” Burrough, it may readily be supposed, was a burly 
personage,—physically up to the Doctor’s ideal of a leader to a defiant 
philosophy.* Tiny Tinkler in that capacity was, to Bentley’s thinking, 
too absurd. 

Milton moralises, in his magnificent prose, on the liability of Truth 
itself, with all its intrinsic royalty, to be disparaged and depreciated at 
first sight: “whose first appearance to our eyes, bleared and dimmed 
with prejudice and custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than many 
errors ; even as’’—he adds, and this simile occasions the quotation— 
* even : the person is of many a great man slight and contemptible 
to see.” 

One of the great Corneille’s biographers declares that when first he 
saw that grand homme, he took him for a tradesman of Rouen. Could 
that lumpish creature be veritably the man who had made Greeks and 
Romans discourse in such lofty strains? Not a trace of genius about that 
heavy exterior; and when the poet opened his mouth, it was but to con- 
vict himself of a greater dulness of dead-weight than before. 

When you saw Malesherbes for the first time, they say,—in his 
chesnut-coloured coat with huge pockets, his waistcoat fouled with snuff, 
his wig ill combed and all awry, and heard him talk in so common-place 
and unaffected a style,—it was hard work to persuade yourself you were 
in the presence of a man so distinguished. So at least Boissy d’Anglas 
describes him. But according to Chateaubriand, the very first phrase 
that Malesherbes uttered was enough to declare him what he was. 

Of John Lord Teignmouth, ex-Governor-General of India, in his 
Clapham retirement, Sir James Stephen says, that his appearance be- 
tokened anything but what he had been—the friend of Sir William 
Jones, the associate of Warren Hastings, the adviser of Henry Dundas, 
and the choice of William Pitt when he had a trust to confer, superior 
in splendour, perhaps in importance, to his own. If the fasces had really 
been borne before that quiet every-day-looking gentleman, then Clapham 
Common had totally misconceived what manner of men governors-general 
are. ‘ The idea of the Common was as magnificent as that of a Lord 
Mayor in the mind of Martinus Scriblerus’””—or rather, perhaps, it might 
be said, in the mind of Continental Europe at large. ‘“ But a glance 
at our Aurungzebe, in the Clapham coach, was enough to dispel the 
illusion.” Could that be Talbot,—or Teignmouth,—or any other 
capital T 

We read in the voyages of Captain Cook, that when the all-conquer- 
ing King of Bolabola, whose very name set folks trembling, arrived in 
Ulietea,—“ from the terror attached to his name the English naturally 
expected to see a fine specimen of barbaric heroism, but he proved a 
feeble old man, half blind, and particularly stupid.”§ 

The reader of Sir Walter Scott’s first novel of note—whence all the 
brilliant series derived their generic title—will remember Waverley’s 
surprise at the actual presence of the freebooter, Donald Bean Lean. 

* De Quincey on Richard Bentley, D.D. (1830. 


) 
t¢ Areopagitica. t Ecclesiastical Essays: The Clapham Sect. 
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The profession which that marauder followed—the wilderness in which 
he dwelt—the wild warrior forms that surrounded him, were all calculated 
to inspire terror. From such accompaniments, Waverley prepared him- 
self to meet a stern, gigantic, ferocious figure, such as Salvator Rosa 
would have chosen to be the central object of a group of banditti. 

“ Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all these. He was thin in 

rson and low in stature, with light sandy-coloured hair, and small pale 
Senne, from which he derived his agnomen of Bean, or white; and 
although his form was light, well-proportioned, and active, he appeared, 
on the whole, rather a diminutive and insignificant figure.”’* The 
redoubtable Hong-Kong pirate, Eli Boggs, was tried for piracy and 
murder during Mr. Wingrove Cooke’s sojourn in China; and that gentle- 
man has a word or two to say of the American felon, Instead of bein 
in appearance, as his name and fame suggested, a villain of the Black- 
beard class, he was like the hero of a sentimental novel: “a face of 
feminine beauty; not a down upon the upper lip; large lustrous eyes; a 
mouth the smile of which might woo coy maiden ; affluent black hair, not 
carelessly parted; hands so small and so delicately white that they would 
create a sensation in Belgravia: such was the Hong-Kong pirate, Eli 
Boggs.” And to Mr. Cooke it seemed impossible that the handsome 
boy in the prisoner’s dock could be the culprit whose name had been for 
three years connected with the boldest and bloodiest acts of piracy.t 

The French in Lewis the Twelfth’s time had been taught to regard the 
Spanish hero, Gonsalvo of Cordova, with mingled feelings of fear and 
hatred, and, according to Guicciardini, could scarcely credit their senses 
when they beheld the bugbear of their imaginations distinguished above 
all others for the majesty of his presence, the polished elegance of his 
discourse, and manners in which dignity was blended with grace.t The 
Spaniards of the last generation called Lord Cochrane El Diablo,§ and 
we are told how the lady-wife of an expelled viceroy marvelled to find 
him a rational being and gentleman, instead of the ferocious brute that 
had been pictured to her. 

Edward Irving, already mistrusted as a crazy heretic, records of his 
reception in Edinburgh soon after the outery began against him, that 
“unbounded was the wonder of men to find that I had not a rough 
tiger’s skin, with tusks and horns and other savage instruments.”’|| 

Colonel Montgomery Maxwell’s narrative of his first inspection of 
Napoleon, in 1814, involves the “frank confession” that he felt much 
disappointed, and that for the moment the film seemed to fall from his 
eyes, when the man who had been the idol of his imagination for years, 
stood before him, “a round ungraceful figure, with a most unpoeticall 
protuberant stomach.” “TI mentally exclaimed, as I peeped at his ween | 
thick, short thighs, and pot-belly, ‘ Is this the great Napoleon?’ 4 

Mr. Tytler, the historian of Scotland, expresses the astonisliment he 
felt when he first met Lord Hill (it was in 1830, at dinner with Lord 


* Waverley, ch. xvii. t Cooke’s China, ch. vii. 

t oe ents History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. iii. 
part ii. ch. xi. 

§ See Autobiography of the Earl of Dundonald, vol. i. 

|| Life of Edward Irving, p. 263. Fourth edit. 

@ My Adventures, by Col. Montgomery Maxwell. (1844.) 
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Teignmouth) : “ Instead of a bold-looking soldier, there slipped into the 
room a short pot-bellied body, with a sweet round facie, and a remark- 
ably mild expression, who seemed afraid of the sound of his own voice ; 
speaking in a lisp, and creeping about the chairs and tables, as if he had 
a great inclination to hide himself under them. I almost laughed out- 
right when I was told this was the famous Lord Hill.”’* 

Thomas Moore once told Washington Irvingt of his hearing an eager 
exclamation from a carriage as he was passing, “‘ There’s Moore! there’s 
Moore !” and that looking round, he saw a lady with upraised hands and 
an expression of sad disappointment, as much as to say, Impossible! that 
can never be Moore!— Southey used to say, after he had once seen 
Jeffrey, and taken his measure in the matter of physical inches, that it 
would be impossible ever again to feel angry with anything so little. 

Little (Thomas, Esq.), alias Moore, often jots down in his Diary the 
surprises he experienced on meeting this, that, or the other “ celebrity,” 
and finding them so different from his @ priori impressions. For example, 
he meets Mr. Roebuck in 1839, at Colonel Napier’s, and declares himself 
vastly “ surprised,” “as nothing could be less like a firebrand than he is, 
his manner and look being particularly gentle. But this is frequently the 
case; my poor friend Robert Emmet was as mild and gentle in his 
manner as any girl.”t 

Mr. Dickens good-humouredly pictures his presentation across the 
Atlantic to a Dr. Crocus, who “ looks as if I didn’t by any means realise 
his expectations, which, in a linen blouse, and a great straw-hat with a 
green ribbon, and no gloves, and my face and nose profusely ornamented 
with the stings of mosquitoes and the bites of bugs, it is very likely I did 
not.”§ Boz in a blouse,—Boz bug-bitten all over his face,—alas for the 
illusion of idealising Doctor Crocus. 

Dr. Croly, in his memoirs of Marston, soldier and statesman, takes or 
makes repeated occasion to illustrate the discrepancy between one’s pre- 
conception of distinguished men and their actual presence. As where 
the autobiographer sees La Fayette for the first time, and reports: “TI 
saw a quiet visage, and a figure of moderate size, rather embonpoint, and 
altogether the reverse of that fire-eyed and lean-countenanced Cassius 
which I had pictured in my imagination.” Marston adds that the 
General’s manners perplexed him as much as his features, being calm, 
easy, and almost frank; so that it was impossible to recognise the 
Frenchman in him except by his language ; and he was the last man in 
whom could be detected that toy of the theatre, “the French marquis.”’|| 
At another time Mr. Carlyle’s Sea-green Incorruptible is Marston’s sub- 
ject. He pictures himself awaiting in a small room the approach of the 
terror of France and horror of Europe, during half an hour which seemed 
to him interminable. The door at last opened, a valet came in, and the 
name of “ Robespierre,” writes our soldier-statesman, “ thrilled through 
every fibre; but, instead of the frowning giant to which my fancy had in- 
voluntarily attached the name, I saw following him a slight figure, highl 
dressed, and even with the air of a fop on the stage.”|—Shifting the 


* Memoir of P. F. Tytler, p. 204. ¢ Life and Letters, vol. iv. ch. lxxii. 
+ Diary of Thomas Moore, Feb. 26, 1839. § American Notes. 
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scene to England, we have, among others, Edmund Burke—of whom, in 
his political career, by-the-by, Dr. Croly became the enthusiastic bio- 
grapher—thus referred to the same category of illusory preconceptions : 
“ Like most men who have made themselves familiar with the works of 
a great writer, I had formed a portraiture of him by anticipation. I never 
was more disappointed. Instead of the expressive countenance and com- 
manding figure which I had imagined to enshrine the soul of the most 
splendid of all orators, I saw the form of the middle size and of a homely 
appearance, a heavy physiognomy, and the whole finished by two 
appurtenances which would have been fatal to the divinity of the Apollo 
Belvedere—spectacles and a wig.” His voice and manner, it is added, 
were scarcely more (Dr. Croly writes, or at least prints, it “ scarcely 
less”) prepossessing; the one being as abrupt and clamorous as the other 
was rustic and ungraceful:; altogether, he had the general look of a 
farmer of the better order, and seemed, at best, made to figure on a 
grand jury.* John Philpot Curran, again, another of the author of 
“ Salathiel’s”’ brilliant fellow-countrymen: “ Curran was the last man to 
be judged of by appearances. Nature had been singularly unkind to his 
exterior, as if the more to astonish us by the powers of the man within.” 
His figure, we are told, was undersized, his visage brown, hard, and 
peasant-like; his gesture a gesticulation, and his voice alternately feeble 
and shrill; so that the whole effect of his oratory was to be derived from 
means with which that little meagre frame and sharp treble had nothing 
to dot—aunless, perhaps, in the negative way of let and hindrance. 

For once, however, the limner of these disappointing portraits has to 
declare his preconception realised; and that is in the instance of Charles 
James Fox. The great Whig is thus introduced by our Tory divine: 
“ I now saw Fox for the first time. and I was instantly struck with the 
singular similitude of all that I saw of him to all that I had conceived 
from his character and style. In the broad bold forehead it could not be 
difficult to discover the strong sense—in the relaxed mouth, the self-in- 
dulgent and reckless enjoyment—in the quick, small eye under those 
magnificent black brows, the man of sagacity, of sarcasm, and of 
humour.” { This is the one noteworthy exception to the rule of Dr. 
Croly’s disappointed anticipations, and the exception proves the rule. 

Mr. Thackeray, under one of his aliases, is amusingly suggestive in his 
sketch of a Dinner in the City, where he is awed by the vision of a veteran 
officer in scarlet, with silver epaulets, and a profuse quantity of bullion 
and silver lace, &c. &e. “ Who is the general?” he asks his neighbour 
at table; ‘is it the Marquis of Anglesea, or the Rajah of Sarawak?” 
“That! pooh!” says Pilkington; “that is Mr. Champignon, M.P., of 
Whitehall Gardens and Fungus Abbey, Citizen and Bellows-mender. His 
uniform is that of a Colonel in the Diddlesex Militia.” There is no end 
to similar mistakes that day. The innocent guest mistakes for a Foreign 
Ambassador at the very least a venerable man in a blue and gold uniform, 
and a large crimson sword-belt and brass-scabbarded sabre, who turns out 
to be only a Billingsgate Commissioner ; while “a little fellow in a blue 
livery, which fitted him so badly that I thought he must be one of the 
hired waiters of the Company, who had been put into a coat that didn’t 


* Marston, ch, xxvi. t Ibid., ch. xxxix. t Ibid., ch. xxv. 
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belong to him, turned out to be a real right honourable gent, who had 
been a minister once.’’* 

The Country Parson, with whose Recreations the reading world is so 
well acquainted, calls to mind, in one of his Leisure Hours in Town, how 
disappointed he was, as a boy, at first seeing the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was Archbishop Howley. There he was, a slender, pale old 
gentleman, sitting in an arm-chair at a public meeting. A. K. H. B. 
was chiefly disappointed because there was “so little” of him. “ There 
was just the human being. There was no background of grand acces- 
sories.” The idea of the Primate of England which the boy had in some 
confused manner in his mind, included, as he says, a vision of the vene- 
rable towers of Lambeth—of a long array of solemn predecessors, from 
Thomas 4 Becket downwards—of great historical occasions on which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had been a prominent figure; and in some 
way he fancied, vaguely, that he should see the primate surrounded by 
all these things. Dr. Howley looked so small when seen in fact, because 
seen without these belongings.t Such at least is Mr. Boyd’s rationale 
of the matter. Byron comes much to the same thing, when he pictures 
the disappointment of the two Turkish ladies, “ poor girls, with swimming 
eyes,”’ at their first sight of Suwarrow: 


—nor was their surprise 
Less than their grief (and truly not less just) 
To see an old man, rather wild than wise 
In aspect, plainly clad, besmeared with dust, 
Stripp’d to his waistcoat, and that not too clean, 
More feared than all the Sultans ever seen. 


For every thing seem’d resting on his nod, 
As they could read in all eyes. Now, to them, 
Who were accustom’d, as a sort of God, 

To see the Sultan, rich in many a gem, 

Like an imperial peacock stalk abroad 

(That royal bird, whose tail’s a diadem), 
With all the pomp of power, it was a doubt 
How power could condescend to do without.$ 


There is a perhaps not altogether imaginary old artist in one of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s fictions, who, himself in looks and manner and disposi- 
tion the gentlest of mankind, glories placidly in the wildest and most 
frightful range of subjects which his art is capable of representing. 
Whoever saw him at his easel, so neat and quiet, so modest and unpre- 
tending in himself, with so serene an aspect, and “with such a weak 
hand to guide such bold big brushes,”—and then looked at the “ fright- 
ful canvasful of terrors” which he tranquilly aggravated in fierceness and 
intensity with every successive touch,—found it difficult to credit the 
connexion between the painter and his work.§ The Lives of Painters 
are not without a fair show of parallel passages, as regards discrepancy 


* Sketches and Travels in London: A Dinner in the City. 

{ Leisure Hours in Town: Concerning People of whom more might have been 
made. 

~ Don Juan, canto vii. 

§ See chapter ii, of ‘The Queen of Hearts.” 
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of some kind or other, and of course in all manner of degrees, between 
the personnel of the artist and the products of his art. 

Southey, in one of his early letters, makes the following remark on 
Opie : “There is a strange contrast between his genius, which is not 
confined to painting, and the vulgarity of his appearance,—his manners, 
and sometimes of his language.”’* 

Sir Martin Archer Shee, again, in one of his early letters, soon after 
his arrival in London in 1788, and describing certain artists, &c., to 
whom he bore letters of introduction, says of the same artist: “I have 
been introduced to Mr. Opie, who is in manners and appearance as great 
a clown and as stupid a looking fellow as ever I set my eyes on. Nothing 
but incontrovertible proof of the fact could force me to think him capable 
of anything above the sphere of a journeyman carpenter, so little, in this 
instance, has nature proportioned exterior grace to inward worth.” + 

David Roberts reports of his first sight of J. M. W. Turner, that “my 
impression at the time was anything but what I had in my imagination 
formed of this great painter. . . . My astonishment on being told that it 
was ‘The Great Turner,’ almost, without meaning a pun, turned my 
head.” It is alleged, as the reason for Turner’s reluctance to sit for his 
——, that he believed the public, on seeing what manner of man he 
- looked like, would think less of his pictures. He might have been taken 
for the captain of a river steamer at first sight, says another fellow-artist ; 
who, however, being a discerning spirit,t is careful to add that a second 
would find far more in his face than belongs to any ordinary mind. A less 
discerning spirit, at any rate a less congenial one, describes Turner off- 
hand as a short, vulgar-looking man, with an ordinary head, and a coarse, 
red, “ pimply” face, utterly devoid of any degree of refinement or intelli- 
gence: “J cannot,” adds Mr. Rippingille, ‘recollect any cther clever 
man I ever saw who did not carry evidence of the fact in his face; 
Turner was the exception.” ‘Turner’s biographer, himself the reverse of 
“ mealy-mouthed,” stigmatises Mr. Rippingille as “that most foul- 
mouthed of Turner’s detractors”—a superlative of supremely bad emi- 
mates due to that odium estheticum which beats the theologicum all to 

its. 

Mr. Gilchrist tells us of Etty, during his course of study in the Louvre, 
that at first the French artists were amused by the unknown English 
painter’s little insignificant figure, but soon exchanged that feeling for 
amazement, crying, “ Who is he?’ “ Titian come to life again!” and 
similar demonstrations of excitement.§ But here a full stop will probably 
be too welcome to the reader for him to criticise it as too abrupt. 


* Southey to Cottle, May, 1797. 
Life, &c., of Sir M. A. Shee. (1860.) 
To wit, C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
Life of Etty, i. 292. 


BRIARS AND THORNS. 
By Marryat. 
Part II. 

IV. 


AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 


Tue only race in which Captain Chetwynde interested himself was 
over. His friend Vigors had actually realised his own ardent aspirations 
by bringing Mountebank in first after a hard-contested struggle with 
Clodhopper, ridden by an exquisite in the Dragoons, who had made 
equally sure, on his part, of winning the race. 

Having acquitted himself of his promise to be a spectator of his com- 
rade’s prowess, Captain Chetwynde soon afterwards left the course, and, 
rejecting the offer of a seat in Captain Manby’s drag, made his way 
through the motley crowd of jovial-looking farmers, fast young counter- 
jumpers, members of the swell mob, and itinerant musicians, and, 
securing the first conveyance, went on to Richmond alone. Finding on 
his arrival there, however, that it would be full three hours before his 
friends would rejoin him, he took a stroll along the banks of the river. 

His star must have been in the ascendant, for, as he was meditating 
how to while away the intervening time, he recognised the form of 
Sybella, who had just landed on the bank in quest of the forget-me-nots. 

Now if I were to tell you that, conscious of the false position in which 
she was placed with regard to Captain Chetwynde, Sybella met his salu- 
tations with a cold formal bow, or instinctively attempted to avoid him, 
T should be simply stating an untruth. Rectitude of purpose was hers 
in no small degree, and she did not attempt to repress or conceal the 
pleasure which she felt, and which lighted up her countenance the 
moment she became aware of David’s presence. 

On discovering, therefore, that the tall figure walking so pensively by 
the river’s side, clad in a suit of grey, was the subject of her recent 
thoughts, she held out her hand, and upon his testifying his surprise 
and gratification at meeting her so unexpectedly, proceeded frankly to 
explain the circumstance which had brought her there, and then, of 
course, David had to account for his appearance on the scene. 

These explanations over, they entered into conversation, but both, as 
if by oan consent, avoided the subject which for the last day or two 
had been uppermost in their thoughts, and neither cared to recal any- 
thing which should mar the pleasure of the meeting. 

The sky was cloudless, and the river, as it flowed on at their feet, 
like a mirror, so calm and unruffled was its surface. They sat down side 
by side on the grassy bank; and as her companion watched Sybella as 
she piucked the tufts of grass and flung the fragments carelessly into the 
calm flowing stream before them, he said to her rather abruptly : 

* Do you believe in presentiments, Miss Harcourt? Somehow I fancied, 
when I came away this morning, that a pleasant adventure of some kind 
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was in store for me; a sort of second sight. I dare say you may have 
remarked that I have some queer, old-fashioned notions, but I come of 
queer, old-fashioned people, on my poor father’s side at least.” 

‘I respect your belief in presentiments,” replied Sybella, laughingly, 
but I confess that I do not share in it, for all the most eventful occur- 
rences of my own insignificant life, whether for good or for evil, have 
come without any warning whatever.” 

“And yet if there is anything in a name,” David answered, “ your 
own—Sybella, is it not ?—ought to endow you in some degree with the 
gift of prophetic foresight.” And then, as if fearful that his remark 
might offend her, he added quickly, “ But we don’t always possess the 
characteristics attributed to our names. In my own case, for instance, 
one of our young fellows said the other day that he always expected to 
see a harp and a long white beard appear when he heard it announced. 
T don’t look quite so old-fashioned as that, do I?” continued he, laugh- 
ing, and glancing down at his grey suit of tweed. 

Sybella thought of her recent musings over the note which she had 
received from him that morning, and felt almost as conscious as if she 
had known her companion to be himself sufficiently gifted with second- 
sight to read her thoughts; therefore changing the subject, she began 
to expatiate on the beauty of the scene before them, and expressed her 
regret that she could not again return to a country life. 

“Then you haven’t always lived in London?” observed Captain 
Chetwynde, inquiringly. 

“Oh, that hateful past! I really think, if we were not going so soon 
to part, I would tell him all,” ejaculated: Sybella mentally. “I don’t 
think that he could attach any blame to me for what I have done.” But, 
although she felt convinced that an avowal would render her easier, still 
she shrunk from making him her confidant. Perhaps, intuitively, she 
knew how it would pain him. She therefore simply answered “ No ;” 
that she had resided in London for a few years only; that, like himself, 
she had been left early an orphan, and that she had lived with a relative 
in the country until his death, when she had come up to town to study 
painting professionally, with her former governess, Miss Saunders, for a 
companion. 

Captain Chetwynde, notwithstanding the air of good breeding which 
was apparent to his practised eye, and which he attributed to an innate 
refinement of nature, never dreamt that the girl so modestly attired, so 
simple in all her ways, had been a courted heiress, bred up to the pos- 
session of thousands, and that her young life, instead of opening into 
blossom at this juncture, had long ago bloomed, withered, and been 
thrown away. 

“ He shall leave me in the belief that I am a poor little artist gaining 
my daily bread,” she thought. 

* You always lay so much stress on your work,” continued he. ‘ Every 
one, dear Miss Harcourt, has, or ought to have, work todo. My old- 
fashioned ideas cause me to believe that no one was sent into this world 
without a purpose. We must all do something for the common good. 
It is a poor réle to fill in the battle of life, that of spectator merely, and 
a cowardly one simply to care for one’s own safety; and that’s why I 
stick to my profession. I should be a much worse man were I an idle 
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one, and I am bad enough already. But I bore you, Miss Harcourt; I 
see you are looking at the boat.” 

“Far from it,” she returned, gaily, “but I certainly fear that Miss 
Saunders will be uneasy, for I have overstayed the time already at which 
we were to meet. Perhaps I had better go back to her.” 

He offered to row her himself, but she thought it better that she 
should return alone. 

“ At least let me keep these flowers,” he said, ‘‘in remembrance of 
to-day. Perhaps, after all, it is as well that I should say good-bye to you 
here amidst this peaceful and lovely scene. If we never meet again in 
this world, believe me that I shall always bear in my mind a most plea- 
sant recollection of our brief acquaintance.” And clasping her hand, 
after assisting her to her seat, he said earnestly, ‘“‘ Well, good-bye! 
good-bye! and God bless you, dear Miss Harcourt !” 

After they had parted, David Chetwynde stood for some little time 
watching the light craft as it glided on its way in the direction of the 
landing-place. 

It was in the middle of the stream, and the progress which it made 
against the tide was very different to that of the hour before. 

*T almost wish I had insisted upon accompanying her,” he ejaculated, 
shading his eyes from the glare of the sun as they followed the move- 
ment of the boat; ‘that boy will never be able to manage it. What 
a charming little thing she is! I shall miss her sadly. She is just 
the kind of woman, had she been of my own station, I could have 
chosen for a wife ; but to marry the Lord-knows-who, to ally myself with 
an unknown little artist, and select the future mother of my children at 
random, is hardly to be thought of. No! the dream is past, and yet, 
perhaps, I may never find another whom I could love as well; poor girl !” 

Here his attention was suddenly drawn to a large open barge, heavily 
laden with coals, floating down in the opposite direction to Sybella’s boat 
(which was hardly holding its way in the strong current), and was now 
close upon it. Vaulting hastily over the stile into the adjoining field, he 
ran quickly towards the spot. 

A long avenue of lime-trees bordered the edge of the river, and he had 
not gained more than a third part of the walk when he found himself 
almost in a line with the boat. 

He instantly attempted to make Sybella aware of his object by shout- 
ing two or three times. 

Hearing his cries, she turned in that direction, and saw him gesticu- 
lating ; but the distance quite prevented her catching the import of the 
words with which his signals were accompanied. By this time the barge 
had floated down upon them, and David waved his hand again franticly 
to warn her and her companion of their danger; but, either from the 
glare of the sun in her eyes, or from some other cause, she remained un- 
conscious of his meaning, and answered his signals by standing up in the 
frail bark and waving her pocket-handkerchief. She then became sud- 
denly aware of the perilous position in which she was placed, but too late 
to avert the danger ; and as the black mass bore down close upon her, 
she held out her hands, as if to ward off the impending blow. 

Before a second had elapsed, David saw the boat in which she was 
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and sink (with its occupants) below the surface, the form of Sybella 
fluttering on the water, borne up by her garments for a moment, before 
disappearing entirely. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, as, hastily relieving himself of his coat, 
and with his eyes fixed intently on the spot where he had seen her sink, 
he prepared to rush to her assistance. 

How his heart throbbed as he swam eagerly forward, the weight of his 
clothes oppressing him and clogging his exertions at every stroke. In 
his eagerness to save her, each minute seemed an hour; and to his ex- 
cited imagination the distance between himself and the drowning girl 
appeared to lengthen itself out. 

Turning his eyes in every direction to catch, if possible, a glimpse of 
Sybella, he saw the bargemen standing ready with boat-hooks and ropes; 
and, straining every nerve to arrive at the spot of the catastrophe, he at 
length observed her form floating on the surface of the water at no great 
distance from the barge. 

Oh! would he be permitted to arrive in time! And, unmanned as he 
felt for the moment by the suddenness of the catastrophe, he continued 
to strike out vigorously, until he reached the scene of the disaster. 

But matters did not wear quite so deplorable an aspect as they might 
have done. Captain Chetwynde, at first, feared that Sybella had been 
struck by the barge, or drawn beneath it; but neither of these accidents 
occurred; and, fortunately, she possessed an accomplishment which is 
happily more common with ladies than it formerly was, and which, it is 
to be hoped, may become still more general—she could swim. 

Her powers of natation were certainly not great, but being gifted with 
a rare presence of mind, she made the most of them. 

When she rose to the surface, therefore (providentially clear of the 
barge), she managed to keep herself afloat, and, seeing that she could 
support herself in the water, the men threw out a loose plank to her 
assistance, calling out, as they did so, “‘to have no fear, as a gent was 
coming up alongside to help her.” 

Doubtless, the gallant bargemen did not consider themselves called 
upon to make any unnecessary display of heroism, or, perhaps, were un- 
willing, by their interference, to detract from the lustre of the meritorious 
attempt of the gentleman hastening to the rescue; at all events, they did 
not appear inclined to put their grimy persons to much risk on her 
behalf, though a ducking would certainly have done none of them any 

m. 

When David got near to Sybella, he was relieved to find that she was 
capable of supporting herself. Calling to her to have courage, he swam 
to her side, and, whilst assisting her.in her efforts to keep afloat, looked 
around for a boat. 

Sybella’s boat (upon which the boy had managed to scramble) was 
floating, bottom upwards, some way off. The shore was also at too great 
a distance to allow of an attempt to reach it without danger, and, 
although her swimming was sufficiently good to enable her to keep her- 
self atloat for some time, yet it was not so excellent that she could make 
much progress in a strong tideway. 

Before he communicated his fears to his companion, Captain Chet- 
wynde had decided upon accepting the offer made by the bargemeu of 
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allowing themselves to be hauled up ignominiously on to a heap of coals. 
The welcome appearance, however, of a wherry altered the state of 
affairs, and spared them the unpleasant alternative. 

As soon as the wherry was near enough, he assisted Sybella into it, 
and, leaving the boy to be picked up by another which was already close 
at hand, he called out to the boatmen, 

“ Row as quickly as you can to the spot nearest to an hotel.” 

Turning to Sybella, he was greeted by a merry laugh as she said, 

“‘ How lucky we are to have escaped being dragged into that horrible 
coal-barge ! What a pleasing appearance we should both have presented! 
Poor Sawney was to have met me exactly at half-past three, at the gate 
which we are now passing ; as I don’t see her, I fear she has gone away 
in a fine state of alarm; it must be much past the hour. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

Captain Chetwynde listened to her speech in silence. He had hardly 
recovered from the fright into which her danger had thrown him. As he 
bent down, however, to look at his watch, he perceived that the hands 
pointed at twenty minutes to five. 

“ The bath has disagreed with my watch’s constitution,” he at length 
replied, “for it has stopped, I see; but it cannot be six o’clock yet, I 
should fancy.” 

“It’s a little better nor six, sir,” remarked the boatman, overhearing 
the remark ; adding, a moment afterwards, as they neared the bank, 
* This is a pretty good inn, sir, and much nigher than the others.” 

“ Tt won’t much signify if we wet our feet,” said Sybella, gaily, as the 
man flung down his oars and attempted clumsily to hand her out. “ We 
are wet enough already.” 

She was followed by her dripping companion, and they had the good 
fortune to arrive at the back entrance of the modest little inn without en- 
countering any one save half a dozen ragged children, who were the sole 
spectators of their piteous plight. 

They were ushered into a parlour, which, luckily, was untenanted at 
the time, though, from the smell of tobacco and general appearance of 
the room, it had not long been so; and as the rays of the sun streamed 
through the coarse red curtains of the little window and cast a lurid glare 
over the pewter vessels and long clay pipes which were scattered over the 
dirty-looking table, it looked anything but inviting. 

After glancing down at the pool of water which her dripping garments 
had made on the sanded floor, Sybella turned to look at her companion. 
He was in a like predicament, and his hair, wet from the contact with 
the water, clung in damp heavy masses over his forehead. 

“It is fortunate that there is no ‘glass in’ the room,” she gaily re- 
marked; “at least we are spared the humiliation of seeing the rueful 
appearance we must each present to the other. But seriously, Captain 
Chetwynde, how can I express my gratitude a 

“ Gratitude, my dear Miss Harcourt! If you only knew how grate- 
ful I feel at your (to me) almost miraculous escape, you would not speak 
thus of my poor efforts to assist you. Long as I have admired you, never 
till now did I know how inexpressibly dear-——” 

* Will you be pleased to step this way to your room, miss?” called out 
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the shrill voice of the chambermaid, as she knocked loudly, opened the 

door, and delivered herself of her speech at the same moment. 

Captain Chetwynde was thus interrupted, au beau milieu, of the de- 
claration which was on his tongue, and he could now only urge Sybella 
to change her dress as quickly as possible. 

The interruption was an infinite relief to the latter. David's words, 

and the regard which accompanied them, had set her heart beating with 

a mingled sensation of pleasure and dread, but she mastered her feelings 

| sufficiently to say, in her usual tone of voice : 

| “Pray leave me now, Captain Chetwynde ; and, if it is not taxing 

your kindness too far,” she added, as he was about to leave the room, 

* do, please, ask if a messenger could be sent to find Miss Saunders, and 

tell her where I am.” 

There was no help for it but to hold his tongue, and do as he was bid, 

but he trusted to find an early opportunity of taking up the broken thread 

of the discourse which had been so barbarously interrupted. 

The imminent peril in which Sybella had been placed had produced a 
complete revulsion in Captain Chetwynde’s feelings, and when he fancied 
her dying before his eyes, he felt, for the first time, how ardently he 
loved her. 

His admiration was in no way diminished by the total absence of fuss 
and the utter disregard of self which she had manifested, and he quite 
determined to win her if he could. 

These thoughts had passed through his mind whilst in the boat, but he 
could hardly allude to them before the attendant boatman. 

Like many other people in this world, he had only discovered how 
essential she was to his happiness when he was on the point of losing her, 
and he was now in a state of feverish anxiety to find a favourable occa- 
sion to do the very thing which, for the last month, he had been guard- 
ing so strenuously against—namely, to declare at once his attachment, 
and to seek to win Sybella as his wife. 

His pride was forgotten in his love ; perhaps the cold water had had 
the effect of washing some of it out of him. 

But the entrance of the landlord, entreating him to take something 
hot, and offering a change of raiment, cut short all further meditation. 

He hastily accepted the offer of a room and the proffered hot libation, 
but waived that of a change of attire ; indeed,'had he been anxious to in- 
duct himself into the garments of his host, the obese figure of Boniface 
almost precluded all chance of a neat fit. 

Glancing at the form of the innkeeper as he led the way to the bed- 
room, David smiled at the thought of the romantic figure he should pre- 
sent to the object of his adoration were he to venture to disclose his love 
attired in the habiliments of mine host of the “ Setting Sun.” 

Standing at the door of the bedroom, he held a hasty conference with 
the landlord with regard to the despatch of a messenger in quest of Miss 
Saunders. 

“ She was to have met us an hour or two ago at a stile about three 
fields higher up. Doubtless she will be still roaming about somewhere 
near the spot.” Here he gave as accurate a description as he could of 
the lady in question, and they promised to attend to his wishes. 

“ An old lady ?” rejoined Boniface, holding out, as he replied, a steam- 
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ing glass containing a liquid of a darkish brown colour. “ Yes, sir— 
certainly, sir; there’s a many old ladies about, but Tom shall be sent at 
once to look for her.” And that worthy received his instructions to de- 
part forthwith in search of a tall, elderly young lady left at a stile, and 
likewise of Captain Chetwynde’s grey tweed paletot, item gloves, which 
he had thrown on the bank when he rushed into the water after 
Sybella. 


V. 
AN EMBARRASSING POSITION. 


Tue intelligent Mercury who had been despatched by the landlord of 
the “ Setting Sun” in quest of Miss Saunders, proved deserving of the 
epithet, for, ere half an hour had elapsed, he returned accompanied by the 
bewildered lady, who, on hearing from him an account of the accident, 
had hurriedly begged to be taken at once to her “ darling child,” whom 
she was fully prepared to find an inanimate corpse. 

Sybella had been induced, after some little persuasion, to ensconce 
herself between the blankets of an enormous four-poster. A large fire 
had been kindled, and the temperature of the room resembled that of 
the famed Black Hole of Calcutta, adding materially to the feeling of 
oppression she already suffered from the removal of all doubt as to the 
real nature of David Chetwynde’s sentiments towards her, and con- 
tributing to bring about a reaction which quite put to flight all her 
former gaiety. ‘Turning her face to’ the wall, the tears began to trickle 
down her face unheeded. 

To add to her discomfort, Miss Saunders, by way of consolation, com- 
menced a jeremiad upon the disasters which commonly attended boating 
excursions—as to how she had always set her face against aquatic amuse- 
ments in general, and of the conviction she had entertained from the 
first that some accident would happen if Sybella persisted in going alone. 

The latter attempted in vain to disguise the feeling of utter wretched- 
ness which was coming over her. Her demand for a little quiet was at 
length acceded to, and whilst watching the wet garments as they 
steamed and smoked in front of the fire, causing a damp misty vapour to 
pervade the chamber, she pondered over the events of the last few hours. 

The excitement had vanished, and the miserable feeling alone was left 
to her of knowing that, however much she might have flattered herself 
that the feelings she entertained towards David Chetwynde were those of 
friendship only, they were really of a much warmer nature. She knew 
both that she loved and was beloved by him. 

As this last conviction stole over her, Sybella hid her glowing face 
amongst the pillows; the sweet sensation that she was the object of his 
love obliterating, for a moment, the harassing thought of the distress 
which this must inevitably entail on him. 

If the subject of her meditations could have foreseen that the hours he 
had so relied upon passing in her company were to be spent in the best 
room of the “ Setting Sun,”’ or a téte-a-téte conversation with the 
quondam governess, at his choice, the ardour with which he despatched 
a telegram to Woolwich for a change of clothing, and the delight with 
which he welcomed his servant as he appeared at the door of the little 
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inn, armed with the necessary apparel, would possibly have suffered some 
abatement. 

But Sybella’s garments had persisted in remaining damp and sodden, 
and the evening passed with no other excitement than could be extracted 
from the melancholy prose of the before-named amiable but not very 
cheerful lady about boating-parties and watery graves (always in her 
mind associated together), varied by mournful forebodings that the un- 
usual excitement would prove anything but beneficial to her poor child’s 
health and spirits. 

Under these circumstances, and finding that Sybella herself was not 
likely to make her appearance again, he left Richmond by the last train, 
leaving a pencilled note, in which he expressed his extreme regret at her 
absence, and begging to be allowed to see her at her residence as soon as 
she was sufficiently well to receive him. 

“Is Captain Chetwynde gone?” Sybella inquired, rather anxiously, 
looking up at her governess as she stood at the side of the bed. 

The answer was in the affirmative, and acting upon the determination 
she had formed during the last hour or two of reflection, Sybella, before 
she slept that night, wrote a line to her friends at Twickenham, begging 
Mrs. Elliott to come over to her at once. 

Conscious now of the true nature of her own and David Chetwynde’s 
feelings, she was aware that, unless she took active steps to avoid him at 
once, each succeeding interview would only make the position more 
painful for both of them; she felt this, and felt it acutely, as she lay 
there listening eagerly to catch the sounds of his voice, as he was com- 
bating Miss Saunders’s evil prognostications in the adjoining room. 

‘‘Rather that he should think me fickle and unworthy,” she argued, 
“than that I should carry on this intimacy to his ultimate misery. Mr. 
Elliott is my only friend; he will help me in this dilemma. What a 
wretched uncertainty this is!’’ And Sybella’s thoughts reverted to the 
brief time of her married life, the exacting, unloved, absent husband— 
the mysterious departure, and the years which had elapsed since she re- 
ceived any communication from him. 

He surely must be dead, and she was, perhaps, even now a widow. 
But what would David think of her conduct, and the deceit she had 

ractised towards him and towards others for years past ? 

“Oh! it would be far better for me to fly away at once, and to let 
him remember me hereafter only as a shadow of the past. It will all be 
unaccountable and mysterious to him, but before long I shall be for- 
gotten.” And Sybella hid her face in her hands, and thought with 
bitterness of the happy life which she might have led, had he been per- 
mitted to become her husband. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Elliott made their appearance at the 
little inn. They had come over together; and directly the state of affairs 
was explained to them, they prescribed complete rest for the patient, and 
insisted on driving her and Miss Saunders back with them through the 
cool pleasant lanes to their charming residence at Twickenham. 

The dwelling-place of this kind old couple was amongst the prettiest 
of the picturesque abodes to be found in that favoured spot—a long, low, 
white house, smothered with flowering creepers and gay with roses. The 
well-kept lawn in front, its even emerald surface broken here and there 
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by beds of flowers, interspersed with a few glorious old trees, sloped down 
towards the river, and the shrubs, which were arranged tastefully on 
either side, formed a shady secluded walk for any one disposed for 
solitude. 

Sybella had always loved the dear little place, and the days which she 
spent there were considered worthy of being set down as red-letter days 
in her calendar; but it now appeared to have lost all its charms. 

The grass was no longer in her eyes the greenest ; the good old trees, 
once so praised for their ancient beauty, were no longer deemed worthy 
of her consideration. 

Even the much-petted spaniel of the establishment failed in his attempts 
to attract her notice, and she languidly pushed him aside to continue her 
dreamy gaze upon the calm surface of the river before her. 

The words which had been uttered on that fatal day were never absent 
from her thoughts, and she seemed still to hear the tones of David’s 
voice lingering in her ear. ‘Shall I never forget them ?” she said 
mournfully to herself. ‘ He must live on without me, and, worse still, 
he will live on thinking me fickle and unkind. I wish I had never come 
here. I wish I had seen him in London, and not yielded to the advice 
of others; no one can understand the case. I would so much rather 
have explained everything to him myself, and have shown him that, at 
any rate, I am not so despicable and unworthy as he will now think me.” 

Mrs. Elliott’s kind inquiries as to the state of her health met with a 
0 rejoinder, very foreign to the nature of her once unselfish little 

iend. 

“ Sybella takes that silly romantic affair of Captain Chetwynde’s too 
much to heart,”’ she remarked to her husband; for the latter had confided 
so far in Mrs. Elliott as to have informed her that Captain Chetwynde, 
in ignorance of her position, had on the day of her accident given certain 
proofs of a growing attachment to her, which might lead to painful ex- 
planations, and that she wished henceforth to avoid him. ‘ Charles,” 
continued Mrs. Elliott, turning away from the window to her husband, 
“that poor girl is quite changed, and I can never believe that the mere 
fact of a cold caught ten days back could have altered her so. I feel for 
her as if she were one of my own dear children, and I wish she would 
confide in me fully. There is either more in that affair than we are aware 
of, or she is suffering from some secret grief.” 

Miss Saunders had been to town that same morning, and, amongst 
other matters, had brought back the information that Captain Chetwynde 
had called at their residence in Brompton four times during the week, 
that he had appeared much annoyed at the servant’s answer to his 
inquiries, and had expressed much surprise that Miss Harcourt should 
have given no address when she wrote to him. 

“J wonder if an absence from England would do her any good,” 
rejoined Mr. Elliott, in answer to his wife’s former remark. “I had 
occasion to call upon a lady the other day on a matter of business, a very 
charming person but rather enthusiastic, and during luncheon—which she 
insisted on my staying for—she broached the subject of a companion for 
herself or her daughter, I don’t know which. They are going abroad at 
once. Of course Sybella would not think of a salary, she could go as 
a friend, her expenses being defrayed by Mrs. Pierrepont (the lady in 
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question) ; and she has so often and so ardently longed again to visit the 
Continent, that the plan I propose might meet with a favourable recep- 
tion. She certainly is far from well, and seems quite out of spirits. 
But how about the governess, Minnie—eh? She’s a nuisance that Miss 
Saunders, and our young friend would do twenty times better away from 
her depressing influence. I'll broach the subject of the foreign tour myself 
to her this very evening.” 

Mr. Elliott managed with so much tact, that Sybella, who longed to 
leave England for a while, not only accepted his views, but felt very 
grateful for the manner in which he afterwards contrived to arrange 
matters, so as to allow of her availing herself of the proffered advantage 
without any wound to her delicacy or pride. 

*¢ You will come with us there to-morrow, will you not, dear?” said 
Mrs. Elliott, some few mornings after the negotiations had been brought 
to a satisfactory close. “ Mrs, Pierrepont seemed, from what I could 
judge by an hour’s conversation the other day, to be everything that is 
delightful. She regretted your absence so much, and when we introduced 
the subject of the continental tour, seemed quite enchanted at the idea 
of a gentlewoman as a daily companion for herself and daughter instead 
of the half-and-half people who appear by her account to have answered 
her advertisements. 

“ They are to leave almost directly for Bruges (where they propose to 
make a short stay), and from thence up the Rhine, en route for Italy— 
a delightful tour—and I fervently hope—indeed, I am sure—it will prove 
a benefit to you in more respects than one. Poor child!” she continued, 
gently stroking the thin hands which she held in her own. “ The per- 
formance of our duty is sometimes very, very hard; but, depend upon it, 
in after years, when we can reflect with calmness on the past, when the 
feelings which were so painfully acute are softened by time, the conso- 
lation and happiness we derive from the fact of having had strength 
afforded us to act rightly, afford ample compensation for the painful trials 
we may have undergone in the struggle. 

* You have often asked me about my early life, and you and many of 
my friends generally think that the happy look which I hope is now 
settled upon my face is the result of an uninterrupted life of ease and con- 
tentment ; but, believe me, I rejoice to say that my past trials, chiefly the 
result, I confess, of my own folly and misconduct, have been neither few 
nor insignificant, but unfortunate, in my opinion, are those to whom 
trials and misfortunes have never yet been sent. 

“They can never know the joy, the inward peace and satisfaction, 
ee the world may think of them, which arises from the conquest 
of self. 

“T married early, as you know—very early. Many girls are still in 
the schoolroom at the age when I was a mother. My lover had no 
fortune, but I was devotedly attached to him, and money is generally 
forgotten when love takes possession of us. We would not wait for better 
days, and without a thought for the future we married. 

“Tcan scarcely even now think of the years of trial and suffering 
which followed without a shudder, and yet no one ever saw me with a 
long face ; and people continually remarked what a light-hearted little 
woman I was. Every trial, unless it arose from the loss of children or 
the illness of my husband, I bore cheerfully. 
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* The resolution I had formed never to give my husband cause to blame 
himself for having persuaded me to marry, made me always look at the 
bright side of things, and hope on often, I confess, with very little ground 
for hope. 

“The very light-heartedness, however, with which I bore my trials was 
construed by many into recklessness and pride. I made the best of every- 
thing to the world, and, consequently, got no pity from any one. I be- 
lieve I was thought impertinent as well as wicked for not looking dejected 
and miserable. 

“But I do not regret the weary years of poverty and contempt, 
which were doubtless sent to me for some good reason. 

* Strength will always be given us to bear our trials if we only ask for 
it from the right source, and I often think, in all my daily privations, that 
as long as my husband loved and trusted me I was happier, perhaps, than 
those who despised me.” 

* Ah! Sybella,” said Mr. Elliott, who had entered the room, his eyes 
glistening as he accidentally overheard the last few words, “‘ my wife*does 
not often talk of our early life, and I wish she would try and forget it 
altogether. 

“Our sons and daughters have grown up around us, are married or 
settled away, and the days that are past are almost now to me like a 
dream. The present, so full of happiness and so rich in love, has quite 
outlived the remembrance of the days of yore. Hasn’t it, old lady?” he 
resumed, kissing the faded cheek which had been pressed lovingly to the 
hand his wife was holding whilst he spoke. 

* A good wife is indeed a crown to her husband. I have had much 
bitterness from poverty in my early life, and the world was very hard and 
cruel to us both; but I never thought of Minnie, and the way in which 
she bore unflinchingly all our daily trials, without feeling myself a king, 
who owned a crown of precious jewels not to be purchased with any 
amount of wealth whatever. We trusted in God and in each other,” he 
added, “and thus came out conquerors in the strife. But enough of our- 
selves and the past,” said he, laughing. 

“You will join the party to-morrow, I hope, Sybella. Mrs. Pierre- 
pont is anxious to see over an institution of which I became a governor 
some few years ago—a madhouse, in fact. Having incidentally mentioned 
this in conversation, that enthusiastic lady started up from her seat, placed 
both her hands upon my arm, and entreated me to show her over the 
place, adding that, much as she desired to see the establishment, she would 
not go except under my escort, and begged me to ask you to be of the 

arty. 

“ If on better acquaintance you like the lady, you can accompany them 
abroad ; if not, we can easily set aside the arrangement. But I confess 
I think myself it would be in every way desirable, because, with all her 
vagaries, Mrs. Pierrepont is a gentlewoman, and, as such, will appreciate 
you as a companion for herself and her daughter, and the change of 
scene will quite restore you, I hope, to your usual health.” 

They separated shortly after this, and before Sybella prepared to retire 
for the night, she sat for some time in meditation. She made up her 
mind not to see David again, unless, indeed, she should ever regain her 
freedom—a contingency which she hardly dare allow her thoughts to 
dwell on, but which she could not banish from them altogether. 
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“ Better that he should think me undeserving of his love and forget 
me,” she repeated once more, with a sigh; “ better for both, than that he 
should continue to love me with the knowledge of the barrier be- 
tween us. 

“‘ We are certain not to meet abroad,” she thought, “and therefore I 
cannot do better than leave for Italy with Mrs. Pierrepont. Mr. Elliott 
says they are gentlepeople, though he knows none of the family except 
Mrs. Pierrepont and her daughter; but if I find them at all to my liking, 
I will close at once with their offer. Whilst I am away, I will beg him 
to leave no stone unturned to find out if Captain Travers is still alive. Jt 
seems so dreadful to feel that the positive death of any one can be thought 
a blessing, and yet é 

The image of David here rose up to her mind, and Sybella shuddered 
as she knelt down and humbly prayed for resignation—prayed that, how- 
ever great her trial, she might have strength given her to bear it. 


VI. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


Ir had been arranged that the party were to assemble before the gates 
of the asylum at twelve o’clock on the following day, and simultaneously 
with the carriage containing the Elliotts and Sybella arrived that of Mrs. 
Pierrepont and her daughter Theodosia. 

Many were the greetings which took place on the occasion of the in- 
troduction, particularly on the part of the elder lady, always delighted 
and delightful with newly-made acquaintance. 

“TI am charmed to know you, my dearest child,” she exclaimed, holding 
out both hands for Sybella’s acceptance as she spoke. ‘ Theodosia, take 
eare of Miss Harcourt, and follow us; we are going at once over this in- 
teresting establishment. You cannot imagine, Mr. Elliott,” she went on 
to say, taking his arm and glancing behind her during their progress 
to see if Theodosia fraternised sufficiently with Sybella, “what great 
interest I have always taken in poor creatures who have been deprived 
of their senses.” 

Mr. Elliott being one of the governors of the asylum, every facility 
was offered to the party, and under his guidance they agreed to inspect 
the lower regions before ascending to the wards appropriated to the 
patients. 

Here Mrs. Pierrepont declared herself enchanted; and certainly, if 
order, cleanliness, and excellent fare were fit subjects for enthusiasm, the 
excitement which she displayed was not misplaced. 

The dinner-hour had arrived, and hearing this they took leave of the 
basement, and ascending the wide stone staircases, were quickly ushered 
by an attendant into the largest ward of the establishment. 

The clatter of knives and forks, and the staid figures of the attend- 
ants, who had placed themselves behind the chairs of the patients, ready 
to attend to their most trifling wants, announced that the repast was 
already in progress. 

Meeting one of the medical officers who was bound on a visit to the 
same ward, he was introduced by Mr. Elliott, and together they pro- 
ceeded through the refectory. 


“What seathed, wretched-looking faces!” thought Sybella, as she 
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glanced at the long line of women seated at the table, each busily em- 
ployed (till the appearance of the strangers) upon the plateful of meat 
before them. 

The clatter of the knives, &c., seemed to cease for a moment, some of 
the poor creatures looking up at the visitors with that cunning expression 
peculiar to madness, but whilst a portion appeared to resent their intru- 
sion during meal-time asa deadly insult, others seemed wholly indifferent 
to their presence. 

A cheerful, well-conducted band of nurses, attired alike, were flitting 
about the room, who changed the plates, and placed the pudding upon 
the board, to the evident satisfaction of their helpless charges. 

One poor woman, whom Mrs. Pierrepont had remarked as a most quiet, 
harmless-looking old lady, glanced slyly at Mr. Elliott, and taking ad- 
vantage of the bustle, removed the salt-cellar in front of her, and quietly 
emptied the contents into a plateful of pudding belonging to her neigh- 
bour. 

“ Oh, Polly!’ he exclaimed, taking the thin worn hand which had 
been shyly extended, “ you are at your tricks again, I see.” And as he 
inquired kindly after her health, and kept the hand within his own, the 
poor dull eyes of the invalid brightened, and a smile broke out over her 
puckered old face as she gave almost rational answers to his inquiries. 

“ Only look,” said Mrs. Pierrepont, who, until now, had been deep in 
conversation with the doctor, ‘look at that comical old woman who is 
seated at the head of the table.” 

The meal had come to an end, and leaning back comfortably in her 
wooden seat, the object of her attention was engaged in hushing to sleep 
a faded waxen doll which she carried in her bosom, singing, at the same 
time, a strange, unearthly kind of lullaby. 

* Ah!” replied Mr. Elliott, resigning the hand of his former old lady, 
“ poor Maggie’s history is a very sad one; she came here a young, 
blooming woman, and look at her now. Some years ago she lost her 
husband by a fall from a scaffold; she was very near her confinement at 
the time of the accident; her child was born, and idolised by the poor 
bereaved mother, but unfortunately died in fits a few months after its 
birth. 

“ Disease, aggravated, doubtless, by previous want, together with the 
death of both her husband and child, acted upon her brain, and now for 
years old Maggie has been a harmless maniac. - She is never happy 
unless that queer little effigy is in her arms; she is always conversing with 
it, and actually never sleeps without carrying it to bed in her bosom, 

“It is a sad case,” he resumed, patting old Maggie kindly on the 
shoulder, and nodding to her as she lifted up the tawdry doll in a childish 
manner for his inspection. 

Now, now, What's the matter there?” exclaimed the doctor, quickly, 
as three or four of the nurses rushed into an adjacent ward, and were 
seen through the open door holding down the hands, and resisting in a 
kind but firm manner the attempts to bite which a refractory patient was 
indulging in. 

“Tt is all right, only the new comer,” he said, as he returned to Mrs. 
Pierrepont’s side. ‘That girl has done nothing but bite the nurses and 
destroy her clothes since she entered last week ; she is a German, I 
believe, and has been a governess. Ah, you can have no idea, madam,” 
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he resumed, whispering to Mrs. Pierrepont, ‘what a number of our 
worst patients belong to that class. Disappointment in matrimony is 
generally the cause of their malady, and in some cases it is brought on 
by over-exertion and care. 

« Ah, there she is again,”’ he said, as frantic shrieks were heard issuing 
from the ward beyond ; “it is surprising what fearful language these poor 
creatures use in their fits of insanity ; women, even young girls, whose 
life must necessarily have been one of innocence, utter the vilest, the 
most abusive words in their attacks. These pianos which you see are 
placed here for the use of the patients, and some of them play really 
wonderfully well; with your permission, I will give you an example 
of it. 

“ Here, Dawson, where is Marie, No. 44 ?” he asked, addressing one 
of the nurses who was passing by ; “ bring her here. Not well enough, 
you think” (as the attendant shook her head ominously at his request). 
“Oh, a little society will do her good,” he rejoined, as the woman dis- 
appeared in quest of the patient after whom he had inquired. 

Before a second almost, had elapsed, the nurse returned accompanied 
by a very pretty-looking girl, fantastically dressed, and with her long fair 
hair hanging in profusion over her shoulders. 

She stared about rather wildly as the visitors approached her, but at a 
sign from her attendant seated herself at one of the pianos in the 
vicinity, the doctor smiling his approval, and standing close by her 
side. 

“ What a medley of strange yet sweet sounds,” thought Sybella, as 
the “ Last Rose of Summer,” played with exquisite feeling, died away 
into the “ Girls We Left Behind Us,” intermingled with martial airs and 
snatches from the “ Messiah.” 

The performance, strange though it appeared from its incongruity, 
was admirable, but, before the auditors had time to express their surprise 
at the singular beauty of her touch, the keys of the instrument rattled 
away in a harsh discordant jingle, and the girl had evidently lost all 
control over herself or remembrance of what she was about. 

Passionately fond of music, although a poor performer herself, Sybella, 
in-her excitement and admiration of the talent displayed, had advanced 
towards the piano, and, at the conclusion of this strange musical mé- 
lange, was standing by the side of the fair musician. 

She started suddenly, however, as, on the music ceasing, a pair of wild 
eyes were lifted to her face expressive of an extraordinary feeling of 
aversion, and, before she could turn round or retire into the background, 
the maniac had risen from her stool, and thrown her arms closely round 
Sybella, whilst with expressions of hatred, mingled with inarticulate 
ravings, she struggled with her like an infuriated beast, using all her 
efforts to strangle her imaginary enemy. 

“ Gently—gently,” exclaimed the doctor, as he disengaged quickly 
the thin arms which were twisted round the throat of Sybella; and, 
after consigning the latter to the care of her friends, led (with the aid of 
two of the nurses) the now raving maniac into one of the small cham- 
bers adjoining, where the soft flooring and padded walls allowed her to 
give full vent to her fury without damage to herself or others. 

“ Ah! I feared she was in a dangerous mood to-day,” remarked one 
of the elder attendants, removing Sybella’s bonnet, and offering her a 
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glass of water. “She always is so at the full of the moon, and yesterday 
we had a whole day’s work with her tantrums. Shall I get you a glass 
of wine, miss? You look quite faint.” 

But Sybella declined the offer, and, directly she had recovered suffi- 
ciently from her fright, she informed Mrs. Pierrepont that she thought 
the open air would be the best place for them all. 

“This is another unhappy case of a governess,” said the doctor, as he 
rejoined them before they descended to the carriage. ‘She is not 
French, as her name would imply. Her real name is Robson; she had 
been promised marriage by some officer in the army, and, after having 
been deserted by him, she lost her reason, and was brought to the esta- 
blishment some years ago. 

* She is as sane as you are at times,”’ he continued, “ but she always 
persists in believing that she was married. Her poor old grandmother 
often comes to see her. ‘The girl was missing from her home for some 
time, it appears, but one day she arrived suddenly at her native village, 
and heard that her mother had died, mourning over her daughter’s in- 
gratitude and sin. This preyed upon her mind, and eventually she 
became quite insane. The curious part of the business is, that neither in 
her lucid nor in her wild moments can any one discover the name of her 
betrayer ; the old grandmother, even, does not know it. 

“It is singular that she should have fastened on to Miss Harcourt, for, 
although given to fits of passion and wilfulness at times, she has always 
been considered hitherto as a kind-hearted patient towards her fellows. 
But these outbreaks often happen here ; she may have fancied that she 
had known Miss Harcourt before, and that, from some unaccountable 
reason, she owed her a grudge.” 

“ What is the name of the village where you said she came from?” 
demanded Sybella, as he handed her into the carriage. 

“T really cannot recollect. Something beginning with a W, I think,” 
was the reply. 

* Wilmington, was it ?” said Sybella. 

“Wilmington. Yes, that is the name,”’ he rejoined ; “a little village 
somewhere in the south of England, I believe.” 

The party were to return to Hertford-street to luncheon, and, whilst 
her companions were discussing the sad story of the poor maniac, 
Sybella had ample time to indulge in the thoughts which the mention 
of Wilmington had conjured up. 

Her mind wandered far back into the past. The little village, with 
its homely whitewashed cottages looking so picturesque and cheerful with 
their entourage of roses, was before her. The wide expanse of common, 
with its indispensable pond, and the shrill, clear tones of the village 
children, as (whilst pursuing their evening’s game of cricket) their 
merry voices rang out in the soft summer air. The very smell, faint 
and sweet, of the furze seemed present, as, in imagination, she wandered 
to the days that were fled and gone. 

“I knew something of that girl formerly,” said Sybella, rather 
abruptly, to Mr. Elliott; “at least, I never saw her, but her grand- 
mother, old Mrs, Robson, was one of my village pensioners at Wil- 
mington. I recollect so well the day on which the old woman related to 
me the misery which had been brought upon them by this girl’s mis- 
conduct. 
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“ The mother died in great distress, and left a little boy, who, in fact, 

must be brother to the poor creature whom we have just quitted; she 

ave me the whole account; of course, when we left Wilmington, I lost 
sight of them all.” 

“ Wilmington,” replied Mr. Elliott, reflectively. ‘Of course, that 
was the name of the village you have spoken to us so often about; it 
didn’t strike me at the time, but, when Doctor Denby mentioned it, the 
name seemed familiar to me. She was one of your village beauties, I _ 
suppose, this poor Marie ?”’ 

“She was described to me by her grandmother as very pretty and 
very talented,” replied Sybella. ‘* She was idolised by her foolish parents, 
and educated much above her station, poor thing, and now she is a hope- 
less maniac ! 

“Do you know, Mrs. Elliott, at one time I used to think that this 
world was so full of happiness, that to dive only ought to be sufficient for 
a mortal being! I knew nothing of life: and its miseries then, but sooner 
or later, I suppose, we all have to learn the great lesson.” 

The Elliotts’ carriage at this moment drew up before Mrs. Pierrepont’s 
house in Hertford-street. That lady and her daughter had already ar- 
rived, and were in the act of disrobing, when Sybella, accompanied by 
her friends, ascended the wide staircase. The air was redolent with the 

rfume wafted from the numerous hothouse plants which were arranged 
in jardiniéres on the landing and about the entrance-hall. 

She had been informed beforehand of the taste which reigned 
throughout the house, and, in comparison with her own humble little 
lodgings at Brompton, the éout ensemble appeared to her almost like 
fairyland, and she lingered in her ascent to admire the various statues, 
the foreign birds, and the flowers, which were grouped everywhere. 

Theodosia entreated her not to stand on ceremony, but to come at 
once into her own apartment; and as the comfortable, gaily-furnished 
bedroom, replete with all the accessories of a fashionable young lady’s 
toilette, met her view, it seemed like old times again, and she almost 
wondered that she could have endured so unrepiningly all the hardships 
of her late life. 

The addition of Sybella to their travelling party had already formed a 
topic of frequent discussion in the family circle, and, during the drive 
home, Mrs. Pierrepont had been lavish in her praises of the delightful 
Miss Harcourt. Acting, therefore, in accordance with her mother’s pre- 
possession, Dosy was most empressée, and attempted to advance the pro- 
posed plan by giving her new acquaintance to understand, as she sat on 
a stool at her feet, that from the very first she had set her heart upon 
having her for a friend, and that to gain her affection would be the 
greatest pleasure of her life. 

Dosy had not lived for twenty-one years with so artificial an instructress 
as her fascinating mother, without imbibing some small portion of her 
art; at any rate, with regard to the manufacture of pretty unmeaning 
speeches. 

Her natural look of innocence, however, imparted a vast degree of 
naiveté to her flattering remarks, and as Sybella looked down upon the 
rounded pretty figure reclining in a graceful pose at her feet, she tried 
to believe the hyperbole, and began to think that a tour in the company 
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of these newly-made friends might, after all, be productive of much plea- 
sure and amusement. 

Theodosia, strange to say, had never been abroad, and she listened 
with almost a show of animation as Sybella, at her request, imparted to 
her, after luncheon, her experience, describing the gems which were to be 
found in the different galleries and museums which she had visited 
during her residence in Italy, and which, from her frequent visits to them, 
were known almost by heart. 

The guests were to remain until the last train, and, during the even- 
ing, Theodosia again placed herself in a devotional attitude before her 
new friend, eager, doubtless, to catch any stray pearls which might fall 
from her lips, 

If she proved a good listener, her companion performed the part of 
narrator to perfection. One of Sybella’s greatest charms had ever been 
the vive way in which she could relate an incident, and her thorough 
appreciation of the ridiculous—devoid, however, of all sareasm—gene- 
rally contrived to arrest the attention of, as well as amuse, her hearers. 

The scorching sun, olive groves, palazzos, and poderes of her dearly- 
loved Italy being now entirely threadbare before the chat was ended, 
at Theodosia’s entreaties she retraced her steps and spoke of Paris and 
Spa, where she had made the longest stay. 

‘TI was not more than a year abroad, although I appear to have seen 
so much,” she observed, in reply to Dosy’s remark that she was “ so 
clever, and had seen everything.” 

Theodosia had not troubled her companion with many questions ; she 
was apparently too much engrossed in the description she had drawn, as 
it were, unwittingly from Sybella; but, with the usual nervousness at- 
tendant on a false position, the latter, long before the recital was ended, 
dreaded that some remark tending to an explanation as to whom she was 
residing with during the time she passed abroad would be forth coming. 

Miss Harcourt had been the name by which she was known to every 
one, and on forming this new connexion she had discussed the point again 
with her only friends. Their advice had been that she should keep her 
first resolve and retain her maiden appellation. Besides, as Mr. Elliott 
told her, it would prevent the hundred-and-one remarks which would at 
once be forthcoming were she now to assume her right name and position 
as the wife of the absent Captain Travers. 

There would be no end to the scandal and the ill-natured reports, he 
assured her; therefore, in her firm reliance on his maturer judgment, 
Sybella consented to be introduced to the Pierreponts as Miss Harcourt ; 
and, doubtless, they imagined that she was a lonely artist who had to rely 
on her talents for her daily bread. 

Before they parted that evening, she assured Mrs. Pierrepont, in 
answer to her invitation, that nothing would give her greater pleasure 
than to accompany them abroad. The departure was to take place the 
following week, and not much time, therefore, could be allowed either for 
reflection or preparation. 

An anxious, fretful feeling had taken possession of Sybella’s mind, and 
she longed to fly away and find, if possible, rest. Once abroad and 
amongst strangers, she might overcome the love which she hardly dared 
even confess to herself was lurking in her heart for the absent David. 
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From the little which she had seen of Theodosia Pierrepont, she was 
inclined to think that, if not over-gifted, at any rate she was amiable, 
and anxious to be friendly and kind towards herself. 

Her mother she could scarcely fathom. Perhaps she possessed 
more acuteness in deciphering character than many of her predecessors in 
that lady’s good graces ; but she was défiante of the unbounded enthu- 
siasm which was accorded to all she said or did, and, although she was 
quite aware of her own good points, still Sybella did not like to have 
them extolled in an audible whisper before her face. 

“I know I have some small share of good looks,” remarked the young 
lady, mentally, as she sat in the Hertford-street drawing-room. “ But 
Mrs. Pierrepont and her daughter make me out so perfect, that I fear, 
before long, I shall become a dethroned idol in their eyes; still I hope that 

-I shall like her,” she continued, as she watched with interest the ani- 
mated manner in which Mrs. Pierrepont was arguing the merits and de- 
merits of a certain route to be taken with Mr. Elliott. 

Her large eyes had dilated in her excitement, and the dark masses of 
hair, which gleamed in the light from the chandelier, made her quite 
attractive as she cleverly contrived to parry all his objections. 

“You would make a first-rate counsel, my dear madam,” laughingly 
rejoined her opponent, as she again commenced an argument in favour of 
her own route. “In fact, by your eloquence you will end by persuading 
me against my own conviction. Such being the case, I must seek refuge 
from your attempts in an ignominious flight.” 

It was arranged before they left Hertford-street that Mrs. Pierrepont 
should call at Twickenham in a day or two, for the purpose of finally 
settling their plans and the date of their departure for Bruges. 

The uneasiness with which the inevitable separation of Miss Saunders 
from Sybella had been regarded was fortunately at an end, for a friend 
with whom she had been intimate in former years had settled in an abode 
on the outskirts of London, and with her poor Sawney, amidst many 
parting tears, proposed to take up her abode until fortune, as she said, 
should be pleased to unite her again to her dear pupil ; but not even the 
sum of fifty pounds, which was pressed upon her for the purchase of 
sundry comforts wherewith to make her solitary life more endurable, 
could reconcile her in any way to this sudden change. The fountains 

layed to such an extent as to call forth a sharp reprimand on the part 
of Mr. Elliott, to compel her to put some restraint upon them. It had 
to be pointed out to her forcibly that, as the journey was for Sybella’s 
ultimate good, grief, such as she gave way to, was an act of great 
selfishness. 

** Dear old Sawney !” said the latter, caressingly,' “ my absence will not 
last for ever ; and, depend upon it, the years during which you have so 
unselfishly borne with all my whims and caprices will never pass out of 
my mind. 

“ I cannot explain matters fully to you at present, but it really is in- 
cumbent on me to seek a littlechange. Believe me, that I act upon the 
advice of these good friends, as well as upon a conviction which my own 
— points out to be correct, that it is the best course for me to 
take. 

“Tam glad you saw Captain Chetwynde yesterday, and informed him 
yourself that I had left England. Tell me, Sawney, how did he look?” 
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continued Sybella, forgetting in her anxiety to hear of his welfare that 
she had continually forbidden her friend to give her any details on the 
subject. 

Ss Poor David!” she murmured, at the conclusion of the long-winded 
narrative which was inflicted on her by Miss Saunders, as a penalty, 
doubtless, for the restraint she had imposed upon her. 

“Tt is much better to let it remain a mystery. I have been nothing 
but a mystery since he knew me, and he will now imagine either that I 
am lost to him altogether, or that I am unworthy to become the recipient 
of such a blessing as his honest love.” 

And Sybella’s last night in England was spent in restless wanderings 
to and fro in her chamber, in prayers for the welfare and happiness of the 
man whom she had the bitterness of knowing would doubtless think her 
undeserving of his affection, and in vain and futile conjectures respecting 
her recreant husband. 

Something whispered to her that he was still living, and Mr. Elliott 
having reiterated his promise of not leaving a stone unturned in order to 
discover his whereabouts, she was in some measure reassured. Perhaps, 
if he knew all, he might be induced to return. Anything would be better 
than her present unhappy position. 

She had thought with Mr. Elliott that Captain Chetwynde’s peace of 
mind would return to him more readily if he could imagine her indifferent 
or fickle-hearted, and her formal letter, and the studied avoidance of his 
attention, would, she imagined, effect an easy cure. 

“ Perhaps,” she thought, “he may fancy that his words were mis- 
understood, or perhaps that I detest the sight of him, now that he has 
entered upon the field as a lover. At any rate, I need never disclose 
to him what I have kept from the world all these years, and an explana- 
tion by letter (as I once thought of ) would be of no use to any one. No! 
my short dream of love shall end as it began, abruptly and in mystery.” 

So thought poor Sybella, pacing about the room and giving vent to her 
sad reflections, instead of seeking the repose she needed for the journey 
next day. Tired out at last in mind and body, she threw herself, with- 
out undressing, upon her couch, but only to fall into a troubled doze, 
wherein she dreamt that her husband had come home and was attempt- 
ing to fling her down a precipice ; that David had appeared suddenly on 
the opposite side with the girl Marie on his arm ; that Marie was David’s 
wife, and that she franticly urged him to assist in Sybella’s destruction ; 
that she had waited in breathless anxiety to see what David would decide 
upon doing. He had wavered and clasped Marie’s hand fervently, and, 
in her despair at his altered manner, Sybella dreamt that she threw her- 
self headlong into the abyss. 

She awoke with a scream to find Mrs. Elliott at her bedside, her 
travelling dress ready laid out, and her trunks corded and labelled. She 
had overslept herself, and it wanted but an hour to the time of her 
departure (in company with Mr. Elliott) for the Ostend steam-boat, 
where she was to find Mrs. Pierrepont and family. 

The adieux were soon made, and as Mrs. Elliott clasped her young 
friend to her breast, she told her that their prayers should accompany 
her on her journey, and that their greatest wish was to see her once 
more among them, well and happy as in the days of old. 
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HOW SAINT ANDERS WON THE “ HOAX.” 


A LEGEND OF JUTLAND. 


By JONES. 


Fatner Anpvers is off to the Holy Land; 

He has purchased an outfit, and, staff in hand, 
Trudges off in search of a caravan— 

Certés he was a remarkable man ! 

No Alpine climber could match him in wind, 

The best runners he left long strides behind ; 

As to riding, you'll read what he did in that way, 
And how many acres he traversed one day. 

He could swim like a fish, leap, wrestle, and fence, 
And this without fuss or the slightest pretence ; 

And then as to learning—but here I must stop, 

For with him ’twas a jump, and a skip, and a hop, 
Over mountains of knowledge and torrents of ’ologies, 
The rarest of sages to him were apologies. 

He knew what was what to its deepest declension, 
And could grind into powder each bone of contention. 
A wonderful man, you will say—so he was— 

Who could solve at a glance ev’ry why and because ; 
His head was a top, with its thoughts ever spinning, 
His words were persuasive, convincing, and winning ; 
In short, not to render my story too long, 

He was all that was right, so could scarcely be wrong. 


The pilgrims were many :—here let me remark, 

That the ages they lived in are sometimes call’d dark ; 
If we venture to throw on the shadows some light, 
There were wide-awake men who could tell day from night. 
The grey gabardine, and the bonnet and shell, 

Were ihe haliens of pilgrims and ¢raders as well, 

Who to fill a gipeire, and enlighten the mind, 

A zeal for the saints and for barter combined. 

A man who went shoeless, with wallet ill-stored, 
Would often return well-to-do as a lord. 

If self-abnegation some pilgrims sustain’d, 

A trace of the leaven with others remain’d, 

Not to say that without it the world would have been 
A wilderness merely for dwellers as green ; 

Pioneers in the wake of free trade they might be, 
Who traversed the deserts and plough’d the deep sea. 
But this is digressing,—I wish’d but to show 

How Anders was treated, so on let us go. 


He found his companions were not to be trusted ; 

Their notions were trivial, their plans ill-adjusted ; 

They sparr’d and got angry, like other frail folk, rg 

And when Anders reproved them, rejected the yoke 

For they left him one morning before he awoke. 
When he open’d his eyes, " 
He beheld with surprise 3 


HOW SAINT ANDERS WON THE “ HOAX.” 


That the pilgrims had left, 
And committed a theft, 
For his scrip, and his wallet, and sandals were taken. 
Thus robb’d and forsaken, 
And hungry and weary, 
The land strange and dreary, 
The way, too, unknown 
That the vagrants had gone, 
Poor Anders felt “ down,” and at length fairly cried ;— 
At this moment a figure stood close at his side. 
*Twas no mortal, for wings floated light in the air ; 
His presence was radiant, celestial, and fair ; 
A glory encircled his beautiful head, 
And a charm, sweet and hallow’d, his features o’erspread. 
A look soft and tender on Anders he cast, 
As he bade him “arise,” for his troubles were past. 
* You must hasten with me 
Over land, over sea; 
Long miles are before us 
Ere night closes o’er us, 
So dash off the spra 
From your eyes, a | away !” 
A touch, ’twas electric, and Anders soon found 
He was moving in space a great height from the ground. 


Such a ¢rajet aérial, 

Such wonders ethereal, 

And glories beholding, 

All nature unfolding, 

Its beauties, its treasures, 

Computeless in measures ; 

Vast, mighty, and grand, 

In the skies, sea, and land, 
That the monk was entranced and beatified quite ; 
He thought ’twas a vision, mistrusted his sight, 
Rubb’d his eyes, tapp’d his head, and seemed almost inclined 
To believe that some sprite had made free with his mind ; 
But descending in haste with his angelic guide, 
He touch’d terra firma, and there far and wide 
Stretch’d the land of his birth,—no mistake there could be, 
For he stood on the summit of Slagelse, 
With the towns and the hamlets of Zealand below. 
He turn’d to his guide, and with reverent bow 
Breath’d thanks, then look’d up, but the spirit was gone, 
And Anders return’d to his convent alone. 


Such a miracle could not be kept in the shade, 
It was noised far and wide what a trip had been made; 
Such aerostation 
Was new to the nation, 
King Eric, delighted, 
The father invited; 
At court he was settled, 
The nobles were nettled 
To see him thus petted ; 
They fumed and they fretted, 
But the king, loving Anders, was deaf to complaint, 
And the Pope sent the monk a diploma of saint. 
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Said King Eric, one day, 
“ Tell me, father, I pray, 
What wish you hold dearest, 
The thoughts that are nearest ; 
Any boon that you crave 
By my word you shall have!” 
The saint raised his eyes, after musing awhile, 
And observed to the king with a gratified smile, 
“ Your majesty’s goodness just comes at my need, 
I have one request, ’tis a small one indeed, 
But the grant all my wishes and wants will exceed. 
My convent is large and conveniently placed, 
The church by your own royal bounty is graced, 
All we want is a garden, some acres or so, 
A few leeks and onions and parsley to grow; 
Such a spot without doubt could be easily found, 
If the king will permit me to traverse the ground 
On the back of a newly-born colt, and make sure 
The land that I pace to the convent secure.” 
“ By all means,” cried King Eric, and laugh’d in his sleeve, 
* Such a modest request I can scarcely believe ; 
Your steed is a queer one to mount I confess, 
You may get a few steps, either more, either less, 
But whatever it may be, I wish you success!” 
The king, with a gracious farewell, went his way 
To the bath, while good Anders prepared his essai. 


It might not seem easy to find such a steed, 

But a saint overrides ev’ry fence at his need ; 

One was brought to the palace,—a crowd gather’d near 
Of courtiers and monks, to see what would appear. 

The saint was no chicken, his frame was robust, 

But he mounted without the least sign of mistrust, 
And, presto! was off like a shot o’er the ground, 

To the marvel of those who stood gaping around. 
Away went the colt with a speed like the wind, 

Long acres and broad were soon left far behind ; 

As far as the eye in the distance could trace 

The saint was pursuing his wonderful race ; 

Such a course against time not a Nimrod could equal, 
The stakes, too, were high, as we find in the sequel. 

“ Bravo!” cried the monks, “ ’tis a miracle quite!” 
But the saint out of hearing, was now out of sight. 
“Stop, stop!” cried the crowd, “ half the island is gone ; 
Let us haste to the king, and see what can be done.” 


King Eric was leaving his bath when he heard 

What a wonderful feat on a colt had occurr’d. 

He was vex’d, but exclaim’d (as we read in the story), 
“Since the ‘ hoax’ has been won, let the saint have the glory.” 
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SKETCHES OF SUNNY SCENES AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE IN SWITZERLAND. 


II. 


WAITING, a day or two after the events previously recorded, 
at the station for the train which was to take us to Thun, we 
were amused to find in the Jntelligenz-blatt no less than eleven 
“ Heirathsgesuchs,” or matrimonial advertisements, three of them 
from ladies. The “cclebs” almost invariably demanded a pho- 
tograph of the damsels from whom they expected a reply, 
while the maidens who offered themselves as brides evidently 
cared more for the means than the features of their future 
lords, a direct request being made in all their advertisements 
that the fortune and prospects of their wooers should be stated 
in their answering letters. We have mounted the broken stairs, 
and ascended the ladders which lead to the top of the castle 
of Thun—seen the long array of shields, with the quarterings of 
its ancient lords, that still hang upon its walls—peeped into one of 
the turret-rooms now used as prison cells, and are standing in the 
burial-ground of the parish church, which commands a perfect 
view of the town and lake, the rapid Aar, and grand dark Niesen 
mountain, with the snow-fields of the Blumlisalp stretching in 
their glistening whiteness behind it, when up the two hundred 
steps, that lead beneath a covered way from the town to the 
church, we see ascending a long array of mourners, followed by 
two men bearing a coffin. As they reach the burial-ground, the 
procession divides into two parties; those to whom the deceased 
person has belonged, who are all attired in black, range themselves 
along the wall that surrounds the church, while the strangers, of 
whom there must be at least a hundred, stand in a group at a little 
distance from the open grave. No clergyman is in attendance, no 
service is read; the coffin is slowly and reverently lowered into 
the grave, the cords are then withdrawn, and the strangers, walk- 
ing one by one, approach the grave, look down upon the coffin, 
and then pass in a long line round the burial-ground; every one 
shakes hand with each mourner as they go by, and then the whole 
party descend the steps, while the grave is refilled with earth; the 
relations wait till this is nearly done, when they also leave the 
churchyard. We could not learn whether funerals in Thun were 
always performed with this complete absence of religious cere- 
mony, but this one we witnessed seemed strange enough to find a 
place among my sketches. 

Thun, with its glorious views of the Oberland, its curious double- 
housed streets, its soft lake and swiftly running river, is too well 
known to require description; we will, therefore, pass over the 
pleasant week we spent there, and start at once in the little car- 
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= provided for us by that most obliging of landlords, mine host 
of the Bellevue, for Kandersteg. Our driver promises to point out 
all that is worth seeing on our road; but we scarcely require his 
help, for what during this exquisite drive is not worth seeing? 
Along the shores of the beautiful lake we take our way, till in 
about an hour and a half we reach the old tower of Strittlingen; 
and then, crossing the Kander by a lofty bridge, we pass the 
entrance of the Simmenthal, and find ourselves apparently at the 
very base of the Niesen, its dark-green sides rising in the form of 
a cone on one side of the valley, while the Stockhorn lifts its 
rounded summit on the other. ‘The road, after we had passed the 
pretty — of Reichenbach, was bordered on either side by rich 
pasture-lands; and, although there was little of autumn feeling in 
the sunny air, the time for bringing down the cattle from their 
summer pasturage on the High Alps had evidently arrived. Troop 
after troop of Swiss villagers, followed by their herds and flocks, 
met us on our way to Frutigen, the men carrying on their backs 
piles of dairy furniture; the women, most of whom were afflicted 
with goitre, had either babies or lambs in their arms, both of 
which they seemed to regard with almost equal tenderness; of 
course there were plenty of young girls and boys, with no lack of 
little children, and it was pretty to see the friendly terms on which 
they were with the young of the flocks; the goats and kids skipped 
and gambolled with their childish companions, whilst the more 
staid sheep and half-grown lambs were ever ready to come to their 
call and to take from their hands the bonne-bouche of salt, or to 
receive the loving caress that was offered them by their merry 
little friends. 

We have reached Frutigen, and our driver tells us his horse will 
require an hour’s rest before he takes us on to Kandersteg; so we 
order luncheon of the maiden who meets us at the inn door, and 
follow her to a covered balcony on the second story, where we find 
a table spread with a snow-white cloth, and laid ready for refresh- 
ments. While ours are preparing, we have plenty to amuse us; the 
street below is crowded with the booths of a fair, and the combi- 
nation of the utile and dulce which it contains have drawn a large 
assemblage of villagers to the sale. Here, too, on their road from 
the High Alps, have stopped many a man and maiden, who for 
the last five months have been banished from all the excitement of 
“shopping;” that large booth on the left is crowded with stalwart 

ants, who wait while one of their companions draws off the 
Soote that have lasted through the summer, and tries on those he 
hopes will protect him through the snows of winter; here, on the 
right, the old lady who stands protected beneath her awning has 
many purchasers in the maidens attracted by the scarlet kerchiefs, 
the bright silvered chains, and coifs of black lace that she displays, 
while the good-humoured woman who sells sweets and curious sugar 
cakes, and against the post of whose booth a black lamb is tied, 
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which complacently takes the bits of cake or bread given it by the 
passers-by, has as much as she can do to satisfy the numerous young 
claimants who throng hercounter. Just beneath our balcony have 
met, evidently after a separation of some months, a youth and 
maiden; the maiden is very coy, and blushes as she retreats from 
the joyous recognition of the youth; but he, adept in the weak- 
nesses of the gentler sex, has drawn her gradually to the front of 
the kerchief stall, and is rewarded by a smile of delight as he selects 
the gayest of the store, and whispers as he holds it towards the 
damsel, “ Willst du nicht?” 

Beyond the village the view is one of rare beauty; the little river 
Engstligen sparkles through meadows to lose itself in the larger 
Kander, which runs beneath its bridge, past the picturesque prison 
of Tellenburg, and on through the richly-cultivated valleys of the 
Kanderthal to Kandersteg. On either side rise the snowy Balm- 
horn and sharp brown Altels, and in their rear again is seen the 
mighty head of the Ralligsticke. 

About two hours from Frutigen brought us to Kandersteg, just 
in time to escape a thunderstorm and violent shower, and to hear 
the peasants hurriedly gathering in their cattle with the musical 
sounds of the Ranz des Vaches, ere the rain overtook them in the 
meadows. ‘The next morning was bright and clear; we drove 
along a wide road commanding a grand panorama of mountain 
scenery to the foot of the Gemmi Pass. Here we found our horse 
and guides stationed by a bridge crossing the sparkling brook that 
runs from the Ueschinen valley. Along its banks we began to 
ascend, through a wood of pine-firs, the pass. By zig-zag paths we 
rose gradually beneath the trees till we reached an open plain with 
a few chalets, thence on by a steeper zig-zag, giving us beautiful 
views of the Kander valley and of the grand mountains round it, 
to a stony desert, from which almost all traces of vegetation had 
disappeared, till we reached the inn at Schwarenbach—a rude, 
half-way house between Kandersteg and Leukerbad, built out of 
the slaty rocks amid which it stands. An hour’s rest at Schwaren- 
bach, with some fresh eggs and delicious cream, made us fit to start 
for the second part of our journey, having still three miles to 
ascend before we reached the top of the pass. About midway lies 
the Daubensee—a small green lake, surrounded by wild rocks and 
huge piles of slate; the road, too, is composed of slate blocks and 
loose pieces of rock, and the travelling is a sort of scramble until 
the Daube or summit of the Gemmi is reached. Here, beneath the 
shadow of the Daubenhorn, we bid adieu to our horses and their 
leaders, for the descent of the Gemmi is best made on foot. To 
copy the words of one who has well described it, “the path is 
quite upright, but twisted in the manner of a snail’s shell, with per- 
petual windings and short bendings to the right and left.” 

Some idea of the extent of these windings may be formed by 
the mention that the perpendicular height of the Gemmi cliff is 
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about seventeen hundred feet, while the length of the pathway 
from the Daube to the base of the mountain is nearly ten thousand 
seven hundred feet; and this elongation is very necessary, for even 
with it the road down is steeper for the greater part than the 
steepest of staircases, and the mountain rises so straight that the 
village of Leukerbad, when seen from the top, appears to lie im- 
mediately beneath, and half an hour’s walk seems sufficient to reach 
it, whereas two weary hours were spent in turning and twisting on 
the craggy height ere we found ourselves crossing the green 
meadows that led to the village. Glorious views of the Monte 
Rosa range, rising in peaks of dazzling white behind the darker 
summits of an intervening chain of mountains, were gained during 
our descent; the air was so transparent that our guides were able 
to point out each separate mountain, and give a name to every 
snowy peak before us. At length we reached the foot of the pass, 
and clambering through large masses of stone, the débris of some 
fallen rock, we entered a pine wood, and thence passing by some 
stone pens, built to receive the flocks from the High Alps, we 
went on through the dirty village of Leukerbad to the pleasant 
rooms and good dinner offered us in the Hotel de Union. 

Beneath a small edifice in the market-place, more like a stone 
dog-kennel than anything else, bubbles up the Lorenzquelle, the 
largest of the hot medicated springs which draw each year a large 
invalid population to the baths of Leuk; it was late in the bathing 
season when we arrived, but there were still some occupants of the 
large tanks, in which those who make use of the baths are doomed 
to immerse themselves eight or nine hours every day for a month. 
The long room we entered contained four of these tanks; they 
were not more than three feet deep, and the bathers, attired in long 
brown flannel gowns, sat down, so as to let the water reach their 
necks. Little tables with chocolate, dominoes, chess-boards, and 
other helps to beguile the weary hours, floated amongst them; 
ladies and gentlemen occupied the same tanks, the former having 
their unwetted heads elaborately dressed with silver and velvet 
ornaments, and, judging from the gay laughs we heard, there was 
no lack of sociability or mirth amid the watery company. 

On the next day, passing the curious ladders fixed against the 
rock as a means of communication between the inhabitants of 
Albinen and Leukerbad, we drove along a road continually de- 
scending to Leuk. On either side rose precipices of cliff and rock, 
from the top of them villages smiling in the sun’s rays looked 
down upon us—Albinen with its bright church spire, and Indem 
its red-roofed houses, contrasting with the green table-land that 
covers the rock on which it stands; below were pasture land and 
green slopes richly wooded, and watered by the rushing Dala, 
into whose turbulent waters fell many a bright cascade. From 
Leuk, a village on a hill, consisting of an old church and castle, 
and sundry wooden houses, we gained a fine view of the Rhéne 
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valley, the stony bed of the river abutted on either side by moun- 
tains, distinct in front, but growing dreamy and blue in the farther 
distance, and ending in the cold hazy whiteness of a snowy range 
on the horizon. Crossing the Rhéne, beneath Leuk, by a covered 
bridge, our drive was along the sunny dusty Simplon road towards 
Vispach. Mountains, beautiful in form, but monotonous in their 
sameness, bounded us on both sides; fields of Indian corn assuming 
its rich golden colour, gardens of the graceful tobacco-plant, trail- 
ing vines, and long feathery plantations of hemp coll flax, were 
giving occupation to many a sun-burnt villager as we passed. 
Reaching Tourtemagne, we turned from the main road to visit its 
fine cascade, which falls in one great body of water from a rock 
nearly a hundred feet high, and in about another hour we entered, 
by its wide and covered bridge, the handsome town of Visp. 
While refreshing ourselves, after our hot and dusty drive, with the 
bread and honey, cream and butter, liberally supplied us-by mine 
host of the Sonne, we engaged a horse and its leader, and a trager 
for our carpet-bags, to remain with us during the five days we in- 
tended to spend in visiting Zermat. 

“ Trauben, siiss und reif,” says a black-eyed, smiling maiden, 
who meets us on the steep stony path leading into Stalden village, 
holding towards us bunches gathered from the vineyards we have 
passed on our road from Vispach. We have skirted the river Visp 
all the way, crossing it at Neubriicke by a stone bridge with a little 
oratory, containing a figure of the Virgin and Child, on its centre 
parapet. The beautiful Balferin had, till now, been the snowy 
peak rising above many a verdant slope before us; but after 
leaving Stalden, with its rich fields of maize and hemp and corn, 
we gained a fine view of the Bruneckhorn, which, with the Weiss- 
horn, rose majestically in front, while on either side were wooded 
mountains, interspersed with great crags of rock, over which fell 
streams from many a glacier. Beneath us ran the river, now 
placidly between its banks, now dashing over huge rocky frag- 
ments that lay in its bed; we crossed it two or three times ere we 
reached St. Nicholas, by bridges formed of the trunks of fir-trees, 
curiously and strongly interlaced, and held together by cross- 
beams fastened with large wooden pegs; these bridges are in per- 
fect keeping with the scenery in which they are erected, but, 
though quite safe and strong, their appearance is so wild and fragile, 
that it requires some little courage to cross them over a river that 
boils and rushes like a torrent beneath their wooden arches. Very 
dirty was our bedroom, and very warm the crowded eating-room, 
at St. Nicholas; but it mattered little; sleep soon came after our 
long day’s journey, and the next morning found us early on our 
onward road. ‘The pleasant writer of “Over the Pyrenees to 
Spain” tells of a postmaster there who “knew England was not 
in America, but did not seem sure that England was not in 
London;” she need not have travelled so far to find his geogra- 
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phical incertitude equalled, if not surpassed, for the Swiss maiden 
who now waited on us told us that she was hoping soon to have 
saved money enough to join her sister in England; and on our 
asking her in what owe of England the sister was, she said, 
“ New York, United States!” 

Before leaving St. Nicholas we paid a visit to its church, which 
is ornamented in the usual gold and doll-work style of Roman 
Catholic temples, and has on the edge of its pulpit the bare arm 
and hand holding a crucifix, which we saw in most of the Swiss 
churches; it has, besides, its charnel-house, where, piled up neatly, 
are numberless skulls and bones, looking so white and clean, that 
we were almost tempted to bring away one of them as a memento, 
but abstained from a doubt of the pleasantness of finding a skeleton 
head at the bottom of our carpet-bag every night at bedtime. My 
good steed, “ Liza,” was quite ready to take from my hand the 
bread and sugar she had already learned to expect from me ere we 
started on our road, and, having gained her good will by these 
small delicacies, she carried me well and willingly along the path, 
which now grew wilder and grander each step we took on our 
way by Randa to Zermatt. Every now and then we had to cross 
the stony beds of torrents running from the glaciers towards the 
Visp, over which a plank just broad enough to carry our horse had 
been thrown; at other times the path was so steep that Liza was 
left to find her way down, while we followed with greater security 
on foot, but everywhere the scenery was so lovely that fatigue was 
little thought of. Flowers grew in profusion; barberries, and wild 
raspberries, and bright red strawberries to refresh us were in 
abundance, and from every rock trickled a stream of bright and 
cold water. From Randa, up on its rocky height, we saw the 
Bies glacier; and, leaving the village by a path which gradually 
narrowed, we began to gain views of the Monte Rosa group, until 
at last, as we turned an angle in our path, the Matterhorn itself 
burst upon our view, its mighty peak, lightly sprinkled with snow, 
rising nearly four thousand feet above the sea of ice and snow in 
which it is embedded, and shooting up in lonely sublimity, like a 
cara from among the lower mountains that surround it. So 

tely before we left England had our countrymen perished in 
their descent from this mountain, that we listened with eager inte- 
rest to our guides as they pointed out the spot on which their feet 
first slipped, and showed from the distance the ledge of snow- 
covered rock in which the remains of some of that fated party are 
still believed to lie concealed. Nor was our sympathy with the 
sad story decreased when, after the table @héte that evening, we 
found in the drawing-room of the hotel at Zermatt some lines 
written by the poor young Lord Douglas the night before he 
started on his fatal journey; they possess little or no poetic merit, 
but we venture to copy a verse or two of them, for they show the 
bright, brave spirit of the boy who wrote them, and who perished 
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after doing what the night before he gaily wrote would one day 
be done: 
At Zermatt, when the sun is low, 
How brightly shines th’ untrodden snow 
Where no one yet has dared to go— 
On Monte Cervin’s head. 


But yet, I say, a day will come 
When aloud the noise of gun 
Shall proclaim the deed is done— 
** We’ve reached Monte Cervin’s head.” 


It is true, and the road we’ll pave, 

And crevasse, snow, and ice we’ll brave 

Till on high the English flag shall wave 
From Monte Cervin’s head, 


Beneath a mound, on which lie wreaths of faded flowers, by 
the side of the church wall of Zermatt, are buried the remains of 
those of our countrymen who were found on the Matterhorn after 
the catastrophe which closed the career of four adventurous spirits 
last July; but the bones of the young lord remain still in the cold 
bosom of the mountain, whose virgin snows he was among the 
first to tread. Nor could he have a fitter burial-place; we almost 
rejoiced when, on the day after we reached Zermatt, we saw re- 
turning from the mountain a tired party, consisting of the curé of 
the village and eight Swiss guides, who had spent many weary 
hours in an unsuccessful search after the remains of Lord Francis 
Douglas. 

Leaving Liza and her attendants to follow us, we started after 
breakfast for the Riffelberg, passing through the brown wooden 
chalets of Zermatt, crossing by a plank bridge the blue sparkling 
Visp, and gaining, as we walked, constant views of the great 
Gorner glacier, whose sharp irregular peaks of ice sweep down 
like a petrified sea from the base of Monte Rosa into the valley of 
the Visp. Beneath the welcome shade of trees, along a path con- 
tinually becoming more steep, we walked or rode for a couple of 
hours; our road was then over an open grassy tract literally alive 
with grasshoppers, and bedecked with many a sweet wild flower; 
beneath us stretched far the valley of the Visp, and to our right 
the mighty Matterhorn was continually visible, while above us, 
looking, when we first caught a glimpse of it, no larger than a 
child’s baby-house, stood the inn on the Riffelberg, in which we 
hoped to sleep that night. Soon we reached the High Alp region, 
and found ourselves amid the rough chalets that had been occupied 
during the summer months by the people and their flocks whom 
we had met between Kandersteg and Thun; every door was now 
fastened with a padlock, and every shed untenanted; not a sound, 
save the grasshopper’s chirp and the sharp snap of its wing, dis- 
turbed the silence of these so lately gay and busy heights. Up 
still to a wilder, more barren region, and at last we reach the 
top of the Riffel, and, passing through a group of horse-leaders, 
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porters, inn-servants, and idlers, we find ourselves in the low long 
room, which forms the Speisesaal of the hotel. 

Look out of the little square window in my bedroom a few hours 
later with me, and you will see the moon, that has just entered its 
last quarter, shedding its cold rays on the Matterhorn, giving a 
curious light to the glacier at its feet, and bringing out in purest 
white the great snow-summit of Monte Rosa: 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven. 


In half-orbed glory yonder moon divine, 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 


Once more we mounted, and now our path was over a slaty» 
sandy hill, almost bare of vegetation, though even here a blue-eyed 
gentian or a yellow pansy peeped up at intervals from the barren 
bed in which their roots had fixed themselves. On either side we 

ained occasional glimpses of the snowy peaks that surrounded us, 
and the Matterhorn was continually visible; but it was not until we 
had clambered to the very summit of the hill and stood on the 
Gorner Grat itself that the grand snow panorama we had travelled 
so far to see burst upon us. ‘Truly it was worth, well worth the 
journey. We stood on a bare rock, itself nine thousand feet high, 
surrounded by a chain of mountains loftier still by many thousands, 
sloping up in rugged terraces from the bright glaciers at their feet, 
their summits jagged and rounded into gigantic peaks and domes, 
some graceful, some grotesque, but all, save the Matterhorn, on 
which but little snow will rest, covered with a mantle of the purest, 
most dazzling white. To enumerate all the mountains that com- 
pose this glorious circle, embracing as they do an area of nearly 
fifty miles, would be useless; suffice it to say, that from the colossal 
Monte Rosa on the east and south, peaked on one side by the Cima 
di Jazi, and on the other by the graceful Castor and Pollux, to the 
extreme north-west, where rose the range of the Oberland, there 
appeared scarcely a break in the icy barrier around us. We found 
them glittering in the sunlight; we watched them as he sank, 
tinging them with his rosy golden hues; still we gazed, when, fall- 
ing yet lower, he left them in the cold grey twilight; and then we, 
too, turned away almost overwhelmed with the grandeur of the 
scene we had looked upon. 

Leaving these snowy regions, we retraced our steps to Vispach, 
sleeping on our road at Randa, whence a magnificent view of the 
Breithorn and Lesser Matterhorn is seen, and loitering a couple of 
days on our downward path in admiration of the glorious scenery 
through which we passed. Not a cloud dimmed the bright blue 
sky, nor cast a shade upon the pure white of the snow-clad 
mountains that far and near rose in every variety of shape before 
us; the laughing river sparkled in the sunlight, innumerable lizards 
crawled up the warm rocks along its banks, the air was sweet with 
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the perfume of flowers. Liza, with her head homewards, stepped 
out cheerily; and her leader, worthy old Georges Gebhart, who, 
though numbering more than sixty years, was, to use his own 
words, “so miinter wie ein Jiingling,” let neither his tongue nor 
his legs show fatigue as he guided her carefully along the steep and 
rugged paths. ‘The old man and I had grown quite friendly 
during our five days’ companionship, and when at last we shook 
hands at Visp, he drew from his pocket a golden bunch of maize, 
tied with a blue satin ribbon, which he hoped the “ gnadige Frau” 
would accept as “ ein Andenken aus Schweizerland,” and which 
now hangs at home amid other pleasant reminders of my autumn 


trip. 

Back by carriage along the Rhone road till we reached Zion, a 
warm, white town, backed by two picturesque hills, on which are 
the remains of castles dating from the thirteenth century. On 
either side of the road from Susten ran vineyards ready for the 
gathering, and near Sierre we passed a large mulberry plantation, 
in which many silkworms are reared. Groups of vintagers, the 
women wearing a curious head-dress of ribbon and gold, were met 
at every turn; some were carrying grapes already gathered in 
graceful wooden baskets, others Sellen mules with heavily-laden 
premio, and one old man had mounted a large black bull, which 

e guided with one hand, while with the other he led a mule bear- 
ing a heavy weight of purple bunches. From Sion the rail is open 
to Martigny, and we were quickly whirled along a road bounded 
on each side by grand mountain peaks to the pretty town which 
_ nestles, as it were, at the feet of so many great and beautiful 
mountain passes. 

Fain would we linger in Martigny, and tell of walks on grassy 
meadows beneath cool avenues of walnut-trees—of visits to the 
Gorge du Trient and the beautiful fall of the Sallenche; but our 
sketches are already growing too long, and we will, therefore, 
leave Martigny and the first part of our ride from it by the Téte 
Noire, giving but a passing mention to the panorama of the valley 
of the Rhone, as far as Sion, we have gained during our mount, 
and will suppose we have reached, by the Col de Forclaz, the 
Hotel de la Téte Noire at the top of the pass. We have met 
during our sunny ride several charettes, on which, loosely covered 
with straw, have lain large transparent blocks of ice; these, we find, 
have come from the Glacier du Trient, and, on inquiring of my 
mule-leader how and for what they are obtained, he tells me that 
an inhabitant of Martigny has for the last five years rented this 
glacier, and has constructed a good road for the passage of his 
carts from it to the Col de Forclaz; that the ice 1s procured by 
blasting the glacier and cutting the huge masses, which are then 
thrown up into pieces, the shape and about the size of a sugar-loaf; 
these are conveyed in the charettes we met to the rail at Martigny, 
and are thence sent on to Paris, where the produce of the Alpine 
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lacier is now added to that of the American lakes, to increase the 
td of the French cuisine. 

The  gomme to the top of the Téte Noire pass is through a 
pine wood on the edge of a cliff} beneath which the river Trient 
rushes in speed and turbulence over great masses of fallen rock. 
As we emerged from the wood, the pretty village of Fin-haut 
came into view. This hamlet, which stands at an elevation of 
three thousand eight hundred and eight feet, is the highest spot in 
the canton Valais that is inhabited during the winter; it is well 

rotected by a range of steep mountains, and its rough wooden 
chalets look as if they could stand the storms and snow of even an 
Alpine winter. 
urning back from the hotel, we retraced our steps to the point 
where the roads to the Téte Noire and Col de Balme unite, having 
determined to gain our first view of Mont Blanc from the latter 

s. The Trient glacier shone brightly in the sun-light to our 
left as we made our way over the loose stones which form the only 

vement of the long straggling village of Trient; leaving this, we 

gan to ascend at first over grassy fields, but very soon these 
changed to the steep stony zig-zag paths of a pine forest, through 
which we toiled for more than an hour, the tedium of our walk 
being somewhat lightened by the constant meetings we had with 
the mountain goats; they came down in troops, and seemed to 
welcome our arrival on their own Alpine heights, rubbing their 
cool noses against our hands, and taking in all confidence the 
pieces of bread we offered them. ‘The weary wood was at length 
passed, but we had still a rugged sterile way to go before we 
reached the summit of the mountain, this track being, however, 
every now and then, beautified by slopes of green and gardens of 
the Alpine rose; at last, the welcome view of two eminences, on 
each of which stood a chalet, appeared, and my guide, who had 
sought to beguile the way by expatiating on the acquisitiveness of 
the French emperor, whom he described as “ un grand voleur qui 
prend tout ce quil peut,” pointed out to me the stone between 
these two inns which marked the boundaries of Switzerland and 
Napoleon’s new territory of Savoy. And now, just before sunset, 
our climbing is over, and we stand on the summit of the pass. 
From its base in the green valley of Chamouni, to the highest peak 
of its Aiguilles, the chain of Mont Blanc lies before us, its grand 
snowy slopes intercepted by the frozen rivers of its glaciers, and its 
two mighty ranges rising on either side of a valley studded with 
villages, and threaded by the rivers Arve and Averon. Turning 
round and looking back upon the road we had come, we saw, 
rising like a bright wall over the darker mountains in front of it, 
the range of the Oberland, the Jungfrau, and the Grimsel, and 
our old friend the Gemmi, with its two sharp peaks. While we 
looked in admiring wonder on the glorious scene, the setting sun 
began to cast upon it its vermilion hues, and for nearly half an 
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hour the whole panorama glowed with the tint of a fever flush on 
a maiden’s white forehead; then, as the evening deepened, the 
colours faded, a soft blue shade spread over the snowy masses; this 
gradually grew greyer, until at last, as the evening star peeped 
out, a dark purple veil seemed to unfold itself, and to shroud in 
gloomy richness the whole enormous mass of mountains and the 
quiet valleys that slept at their feet. 

We stayed the night on the Col de Balme. The inn was dirty, 
and the dinner rough; but our discomforts were shared by a plea- 
sant French family, and our evening was enlivened by the bright- 
ness of the little daughter, who was believed by her parents to be 
an accomplished English scholar, but whose conversation in that 
language consisted almost entirely of three words; she would 
begin a sentence in French, asking for its translation into English, 
and, when this was given, would exclaim with delight, “ Ah! 
vous avez raison! So do I remember.” As she was the only 
one of the party who knew any English at all, these few words in 
“an unknown tongue” were looked upon as a great acquisition by 
her father and mother, and it was charming to see their pleasure, 
and to hear the gay laugh of the little French maiden, when she 
understood what we said to her. 

Bright and glorious was the sunrise over the scene we had seen 
at his setting the night before. We started in the crisp morning 
air for Chamouni, descending at first a steep and rugged mountain 
path, but soon reaching level ground, and finding, close to mighty 
walls of snow and ice, that rich fertility and flowery luxuriance 
which, though sung of by Tasso as the work of an enchantress, is 
so often seen in Switzerland, where an abler finger than that of 
Armida has produced all that is grand and lovely: 

— La di neve e di pruine 
Sparsa ognun strada ; ivi ha poi fiori ed erba, 
——e le tenere rose—— 

Passing by the village of Le Tour, with its gay tin-plated church 
spire, we reached Argentiére, where, not far from its magnificent 
glacier, the river Arve rushes from beneath a green arch towards 
Chamouni; following the snow-fed river, we reached ere long the 
bridge that crosses it, and leads into the village of Chamouni. 

And here, with but one more sketch, we bring our Swiss wan- 
derings to a close. No need to tell of the view from the Montan- 
vert of the icy sea, where the waves roll not from the cold grasp 
of the frost that has fixed them; no need to speak of the mutilated 
“Cascade des Pélerins,” nor of the fearful fir-tree planks beyond it, 
thrown across a torrent which “comes raging from its imprison- 
ment of ice in the glory of disenchanted life,” and which one dares 
to cross to gain a view of the Glacier des Bossons, with its wilder- 
ness of sharp pyramids, its broken columns, and pure white slabs 
of ice; no need, in fact, to add to the many descriptions of all that 
is to be seen in and about Chamouni; only, therefore, ere we part, 
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I will ask any who may have gone with me through my sunny 
Swiss scenes, to take their station in the hall of the Hétel d’ Angle- 
terre at Chamouni, and to look through the powerful telescope 
there on to the grand plateau of Mont Blanc; by its aid they will 
see distinctly—so distinctly, that the stopping of one to tie his 
shoe-string is clearly discerned—a party of eleven toiling up the 
vast expanse of snow; all look alike, but all are not men, for the 
travellers are five chambermaids with their five lovers and one 
man besides, who acts as guide. They had started the night before, 
and are expected to return in the course of the following day. 
That day, however, comes and goes, and the night passes on, with- 
out their arrival; fears are entertained that they have perished 
on the ice, and, as we learned afterwards, they must have done so 
(for their food was exhausted and their lights burnt out), had it 
not been for the kindness of an Englishman who, in his ascent, 
met the starving party near the Grands Mulets, and gave them 
from his own store food and candles. Thus helped, they managed 
to live through the night on the glacier, and about noon the next 
day the firing of eleven guns announced their return to the village. 
They were a sorry, weary party, walking behind a man who carried 
a flag; the women had resumed their female attire, but they looked 
very crestfallen, and more ashamed than proud of their enterprise. 
Theirs was far from a triumphal entry into Chamouni, for no one 
seemed to take any notice of them; but a dinner with champagne, 
which was given them at an auberge, and a dance in the evening, 
doubtless restored their spirits, and gave warmth to their limbs, 
after their long cold vigil on Mont Blanc. 

The absence of all display of enthusiasm at their return was, 
probably, caused by a feeling that a good deal of the prestige at- 
tached to the ascent of the mountain would vanish now that his 
summit had been proved accessible to the chambermaids of Cha- 
mouni, and the exorbitant demands made by the guides and other 
attendants on mountain climbers would be less willingly paid. 

And now we take our places by the diligence which 1s to convey 
us back to Geneva, but find that kind fate has provided us with a 
waggonette until we reach Sallanches, and has thus enabled us, as 
we drive along, to take many a parting glance of Mont Blanc, and 
to gain at every turn of the road a new and glorious view of its 
dazzling peaks. Reaching Sallanches, we found the diligence 
ready, but willing to wait while its travellers breakfasted. We 
soon took our seats in the comfortable coupé, and, passing by 
Cluse, with its Ecole Impérial d’Horlogie, and Bonneville, famous 
for its Asti wine, and situated in a rich valley protected by high 
limestone rocks, we drove along roads bordered with apple and 
walnut trees, by fields of ripening maize and vineyards full of 
busy workers, through quiet villages, and over bridges crossing the 
Arve, until we reached again the place whence our Swiss wander- 
ings had almost commenced, and found ourselves once more look- 
ing on the lovely lake and town of Geneva. 
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By Harrison AINswoRTH. 


Proloque. 
THE BROTHERS. 


I. 


CAPTAIN CHETWYND. 


SomE two-and-twenty years ago, a remarkably handsome young 
man, plainly attired, but of gentlemanlike te ME and lookin 
like an officer in the army, rode into the yard of the Bell, at Aylesford, 
in the pleasant county of Kent, and consigning his horse, who 
seemed to have done a good day’s work, to the ostler, entered the 
inn. As he passed through a side-door into the house he encountered 
the landlord, a stout, red-faced man, who, bowing obsequiously, 
ushered him into a small parlour. 

“ Any orders, captain?” inquired the host. - 

“Yes, let me have some dinner,” replied the guest, complacently 
surveying his handsome features in the little mirror over the man- 
telpiece, and twisting the points of his moustaches. 

“* What would you like, captain?” said the host. 

“Give me what you please,” said the guest. “It’s now just 
six o'clock. Let dinner be ready at seven precisely. I’ve ridden 
from Hounslow barracks since breakfast, and am infernally hungry, 
as you may suppose.” 

“No wonder you're hungry, captain, if you've ridden from 
Hounslow,” said the landlord, smiling. “Well, you shall have 
a roast fowl and broiled ham, and if that don’t satisfy your appetite, 
there’s a cold sirloin of beef to make out with.” 

“ Put the sirloin on the table with the fowl, landlord.” 

“Tt shall be done,” replied the host. ‘ Perhaps you want 
a bed. Shall the chambermaid show you a room?” 

“No, I shan’t sleep here. I’m going farther.” 

“J should think your horse can’t go much farther, captain.” 

“T don’t intend to try him. He will take his rest in your 
stable to-night. By-the-by, I hope you have got some good claret, 
landlord.” 
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“First-rate, captain—first-rate. Ill back my claret against 
any you'll get at Maidstone or Rochester. It’s Lafitte, captain.” 

“‘ Lafitte, is it?” remarked the guest, in an incredulous tone. 
“ Of what vintage, pray?” 

“There you puzzle me,” replied the host, rather taken aback. 
“ All I know is it’s the a thing, as I’m sure you'll admit, 
captain, when you taste a glass of it.” 

“T suppose you can tell the price?” 

“Better wait till you get the bill, captain,” remarked the host, 
knowingly. You won't find the charge out of the io * 

“ Well, if the wine’s really good, I shan’t complain. But mind, 
I’m accounted the best judge of claret at our mess, and can’t be 
imposed upon.” 

“Tm not afraid, captain. My wine will stand the trial. If 
you're not content, you shan’t pay me.” 

“That’s a fair offer, and proves you to be an honest man, 
landlord. Moreover, it shows you have faith in your wine. I'll 
stroll to the church while dinner is getting ready. Stay, has any- 
body inquired after me—Captain Chetwynd?” 

“Why, bless my heart and body!” exclaimed the landlord, 
staring at him. “It can’t be Clarence Chetwynd, of Old Court, 
whom I used to know as a boy.” 

“The very same,” replied the other, laughing, and slapping 
him on the shoulder as - spoke. “My name is Clarence Chet- 
wynd just as certainly as yours is Sam Plessets.” 

“ And Sam Plessets is my name, as everybody knows,” said the 
host. “Only to think that I shouldn’t recognise you.” 

“Not so strange, Sam,” rejoined Captain Chetwynd. “ You 
haven’t seen me since I was a boy. But I knew you, Sam, the 
moment I set eyes upon you. You're not much changed—only 
fatter. Shake hands, old fellow !—shake hands!” 

“ Dear! dear! I’m heartily glad to see you, Clarence—beg pardon, 
Captain Chetwynd. And now I look closer at you, I can make 
out something of the old face that used to smile upon me so good- 
humouredly ten years ago, when you were a lad of fourteen or 
fifteen. Ah! you were a handsome lad, Clarence—beg pardon 
again—Captain Chetwynd, I ought to have said.” 

“Call me what you please, Sam. To you I shall always be 
Clarence Chetwynd.” 

“ Well, as I was saying, you were a handsome lad, captain— 
and a mischicvous lad—everlastingly getting into scrapes—ha ! ha!” 

“ [ve not lost the old habit yet, Sam. I’m everlastingly getting 
into scrapes still. I’m in a confoundedly awkward one at the present 
moment.” 

“Sorry to hear it, sir,’ remarked Plessets, in a sympathetic 
tone—“ very sorry. I’ve helped you out of a great many scrapes 
years ago. et help you now?” 
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“Much obliged to you, Sam, but I fear not. This is a serious 
matter.” 

Still I may be of some use. Try me, sir.” 

“ You're a good fellow, Sam, and if I could trust any one, I 
would trust you. But——” 

“Excuse me for a minute, captain,” interrupted Plessets. “ T’ll 
just order your dinner, and come back directly.” 

The landlord was not long absent, and when he returned, he 
found the captain reclining in an arm-chair in a very nonchalant 
attitude, with his hat pulled over his brows. Plessets had taken 
the precaution of closing the door as he came in, so as to exclude 
all listeners, and stepping towards the glossy table near which 
his guest was seated, j took a chair hesie him. 

“ What sort of scrape is it, captain?” he asked. 

“A devilish bad one, I tell you, Sam,” rejoined the other, 
tapping his right boot, which he had swung over the arm of the 
chair—“ a devilish bad one, and likely—nay, certain—to lead to 
unpleasant consequences—very unpleasant consequences, Sam.” 

“What have you been about, sir? Gambling? Lost money 
on the turf, or what?” 

“T’ve lost lots of money, Sam. But it’s not that which bothers 
me now.” 

“T see what it is!” exclaimed Plessets, as if suddenly struck by 
an idea. “You're just the gentleman to do it. You've been and 
run off with another gentleman’s wife.” 

“No, you're out there, Sam,” replied Captain Chetwynd, 
laughing. “ But you're right so far that I’ve got into this in- 
fernal scrape about a woman. I’ve been fool enough to fall in 
love.” 

“T don’t see any great folly in that, sir, provided-——” 

“ But you will see the folly of it, when I tell tell you that, by 
falling in love, I’ve deeply offended my brother, Sir Hugh. We 
shall never be friends again; but that I shouldn’t care so much 
about, for he’s so cursed proud there’s no tolerating him, only he 
has stopped my allowance. It’s no secret that 1am dependent 
upon my brother, Sam.” 

“ V’ve heard so, certainly, captain,” replied Plessets. “ But can’t 
the quarrel be made up? Can’t you be reconciled to Sir Hugh by 
giving up the lady?” 

“Impossible, Sam. I haven’t made you clearly understand how 
‘I have incurred my brother’s displeasure. He’s my rival, Sam. 
He’s in love with the lady himself, and jealousy makes him so 
awfully savage. He'd kill me if he could, but as he daren’t do 
that for fear of the consequences, he is content to make me 
a beggar—hoping, I suppose, that I shall become desperate, and 
blow out my brains. But I'll balk him.” 

“Come, come, captain. You do Sir Hugh an injustice,” said 
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Plessets. ‘“ He’s not so bad as that. He may be angry with you 
just now; but he'll cool down im time.” 

“T don’t care whether he does or not,” cried Captain Chet- 
wynd, springing suddenly up. “I hate my brother, Sam. He 
would rob me of the woman I adore, if he could—but he can’t. 
But he can rob me of my money, and that he intends to do. I 
hate him, I tell you, Sam—worse than the devil.” 

“T’m sorry to hear you say so, sir—you ought not to harbour 
such unchristian-like feelings. You talk of Sir Hugh robbing 

ou, but mightn’t he retort, and say you have robbed him of 

is sweetheart. Maybe, he thinks so. Maybe, he’s right in think- 
ing so. But you're his brother, after all, and he must forgive you. 
Consider how you’re circumstanced 

‘“‘ My circumstances require no consideration, Sam,” interrupted 
the captain. “I’m a younger son, entirely dependent upon a 
zich elder brother. I haven’t a sixpence except what comes 
from him. True, I am his heir—heir to Old Court—heir to the 
baronetcy. But what of that? Sir Hugh—devil seize him !—has 
it in his power to cut off all my expectations. He may marry and 
have sons. He’s only two years older than I am. hat 
chance have I of succeeding to the property or the title? I wish 
somebody would shoot him through the head. I’ve half a mind 
to do it myself.” 

He uttered the words so fiercely, that Plessets absolutely recoiled. 

“ Don’t talk in that way, captain, I beg you,” he said. “ How- 
ever, I know you don’t mean it, and I can make all allowances for 
your excitement.” 

Well, perhaps, I wouldn’t shoot him, Sam,” remarked Captain 
Chetwynd; “ but I shouldn’t be sorry to hear of his death. You look 
shocked. But if you had an elder brother possessed of a baronetcy, 
of a large estate, of an old family mansion, of a large park full of fine 
old timber, with rents coming in regularly from his tenants and a 
heavy balance at his banker’s; and if you yourself were just as 
proud as he, but had neither title, mansion, park, nor rents, and 
an overdrawn account at your banker’s, you’d hate your elder 
brother, Sam.” 

“Maybe I might, though I hope not. At all events, I shouldn’t 
wish to deprive him of his title and possessions by unfair means, 
Neither would you, captain, I’m persuaded.” 

Captain Chetwynd took no notice of the remark, but he looked 
as if he should like to have the property, come how it might. 

“ However, all this has nothing to do with the point in question,” 
pursued Plessets. “You say that you and Sir Hugh have come 
to a complete rupture about a lady. Is there no chance of settling 
the quarrel?” 

«None whatever, Sam,” rejoined Captain Chetwynd, sternly. 
“Words have passed between me and Sir Hugh that can never be 
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forgotten or forgiven on either side. I have told you thus much, 
but I will tell you something more. I have spoken of the object 
of my devotion and of my brother’s devotion as a lady, but to be 
candid with you, she is not a lady by birth. However, though she 
cannot boast high descent, she has as good manners as any lady in 
the land, and you may be quite sure she must have more than 
ordinary personal attractions, since she has contrived to inflame 
the breast of Sir Hugh Chetwynd. Cold and fastidious as he 
is, he couldn’t resist my Amice. I know that he made the 
strongest efforts to conquer his passion—that he went abroad 
for the purpose, hoping by change of scene to effect a cure. In 
vain. The image of Amice haunted him wherever he went. He 
could not banish it, and he speedily returned more violently in 
love than ever. Now imagine what this proud man must have 
felt. Imagine how completely he must have been enthralled. 
Imagine what it must have cost him to stoop from his high place, 
and offer his hand to a simple farmers daughter. For her sake 
he was willing to brave all the ridicule which such a match was 
-_ to bring upon him. He offered his hand. She refused 
im.” 

“Why on earth did she refuse him?” exclaimed Plessets—“ a 
baronet, young, handsome, wealthy. Excuse my saying so, but 
she must be a fool to refuse such an offer.” 

“She refused it because she loved another,” rejoined Captain 
Chetwynd, with a self-satisfied smile. 

“ May I ask one question, sir,” said Plessets. “ Was Sir Hugh 
made aware of.the reason why he was refused?” 

“Of course. It could not be concealed from him. When he 
learnt who was his rival—his successful rival—his rage nearly 
drove him mad. He stormed furiously, taxed me with treachery 
and ingratitude, and vowed he would make me bitterly repent 
my base and dishonourable conduct. It would be no use to de- 
tail our meeting to you, Sam. The upshot was, that we are no 
longer brothers.” 

“A most unfortunate business altogether,” exclaimed Plessets, 
shaking his head dolefully. “ Any advice I might give would, 
I fear, be useless; but, if you would condescend to listen to me, I 
would counsel you to make matters up with your brother. You 
have clearly injured him.” 

“Injured him!” exclaimed Captain Chetwynd, sharply. “I 
don’t see in what way. I am not to blame because Amice pre- 
fers me to him. I was not called upon to surrender her to him 
because he chose to offer her his hand. You take a strangely 

erverted view of things, Sam.” 

“Tm looking at your interest, sir. Circumstanced as you are, 
in my humble opinion you ought to have resigned the lady to 
your brother.” 
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“Even if I were capable of doing so, which I am not,” said 
Captain Chetwynd, haughtily, “ Amice would not have accepted 
him. She has given her heart to me, and could not transfer it to 
another.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t understand such matters, sir; but it seems to 
me that there are very few women who would hesitate between a 
wealthy baronet and——” 

“ And a beggarly younger son, you would say, Sam. You are 
right in the main, no doubt. But Amice happens to be an exce 
tion to the rule. She is a true-hearted woman, and not to 
dazzled by rank or wealth. She quite comprehended that Sir 
Hugh’s offee was far superior to mine—but, nevertheless, she re- 
fused it.” 

“Tm sorry she did, both on her own account and yours, 
captain,” anid Plessets, stoutly. “ Don’t be displeased by my 
freedom, but I must speak out. You seem to have set your mind 
upon marrying this girl, but I sincerely hope the marriage will 
never take place, for I am satisfied no good will come of it.” 

“Sam!” exclaimed Captain Chetwynd, angrily. 

“ Don’t let your love blind you to the consequences of the rash 
step you are about to take, sir,” pursued Plessets. “If you marry 
the girl, you'll be miserable. You think you can endure poverty 
for her sake—but I know better. By-and-by you will begin to 
feel what you have lost, and will reproach her. Reproaches will 
lead to quarrels, and——I don’t like to complete the picture. But 
I have it before me, sir—I have it before me.” 

Captain Chetwynd was evidently touched by these remarks, 
though reluctant to admit their truth. Perceiving he had gained 
a ym advantage, Plessets determined to follow it up. 

“Now, were I in your place, sir,” he said, “I would write to 
Sir Hugh, and tell him that I deeply regretted what had oc- 
curred; that I would not interfere with his happiness, but would 
—w withdraw my pretensions to the lady—and so 
orth.” 

“You presume rather too far on our old acquaintance, Sam, 
when you venture to counsel such mean conduct,” said Captain 
aoe, scornfully. “I am the last man to act so contemp- 
tibly.” 

“T tell you what it is, sir,” cried Plessets, unable to restrain him- 
self, and becoming warm in his turn, “ you're infatuated about this 
farmer’s daughter—infatuated, I say. She may be all you repre- 
sent her, and more—but you will fail to convince me that she is 
worth the sacrifice you are making for her. Act like a man of 
sense. The girl will be happier with your brother than with 

ou.” 

“ You think so?” said the captain. 

“Tm sure of it,” rejoined Plessets, confidently. “ And what’s 
more, you will be better without her. Let him take her, then. 
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But make terms for the surrender—good terms. Ill show you 

how to do it. Act like a man of sense, I tell you.” 

‘ “T should act like a scoundrel if I acted as you would have me, 
am.” 

“Well, I’ve done my duty. You'll rue your folly when too 
late. But Dll say no more,” he added, with a groan. ‘I talk to 
deaf ears.” 

t “Harkee, Sam. While you're about it, why can’t you show 
me how to get rid of Sir Hugh?” 

“ Show you what?” cried Plessets, startled. 

“Show me how to get rid of Sir Hugh,” continued Captain 
Chetwynd, with a very serious look, “ before he can deprive me 
of Old Court and the title by marrying and setting up an heir 
to the property. Since you are such a clever fellow, show me 
how to manage this—secretly, so that no suspicion can possibly 
attach to me.” 

“What a horrible idea!” exclaimed Plessets, staring aghast. 
Pings given me a chill down the back. What do you take me 

or, sir?” 

“T take you for a man of sense,” replied Captain Chetwynd, 
gravely —“ for a man not much troubled with scruples. I ask you 
again, how am I to get rid of my brother?” 

“This is going too far. If it is a joke, it’s a very bad one. 
I don’t like it. Do you suppose I would show you how to 
m—m—mur—der your brother?” 

“Certainly,” replied Captain Chetwynd, with the utmost 
gravity. “Why not?” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Plessets, wiping his brow, which had 
suddenly become damp. “ You've thrown me into a cold perspira- 
tion; and no wonder. How dare you make such an atrocious pro- 
posal to me? I feel myself insulted,” he added, trying to get into 
a passion. 

“T’m glad to find you sensitive on some points, Sam,” cried 
Captain Chetwynd, bursting into a loud laugh. “ My proposition 
is not a whit more injurious than yours, and I thought that a man 
who would advise such a base act as you have just done wouldn’t 
stop at assassination. Ha! ha!” 

“Joke or no joke, it’s plain to me, captain, that you would be 
wy much obliged to anybody who would put your brother out of 
the way.” 

“Why, so I should. I won’t deny it,” said Captain Chetwynd, 
still laughing. “So do it, Sam.” 

“No more of this, if you please, sir. Where is Sir Hugh, 
just now?” 

“ At Old Court, I suppose. But I know nothing about him. 
Tm forbidden the house. Yet something is constantly telling me 
I shall find myself there again one of these days. Ay, and as lord 
of the mansion.” 
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“T hope that ‘something’ may be right, sir. And now,” said 
Plessets, with some diffidence, “I hope i shan’t offend you by the 
offer I’m going to make. Will a hundred pounds be of any use 
to you? If so, say the word. I can lend it without incon- 
venience.” 

“Upon my soul you’re a deuced good fellow, Sam, and I’m very 
much obliged to you. I accept your offer. But I don’t know 
when I can repay you.” 

“Never mind that. I don’t want to be repaid just now. Any 
time will do for me. Suit your own convenience. I’ve got the 
money about me now,” said Plessets, producing a fat and greasy- 
looking pocket-book, and extracting a roll of bank-notes from it. 
“T was going to put these in the County Bank at Maidstone, 
but they'll be much better in your hands.” 

“Thank ye, Sam—thank ye,” cried Captain Chetwynd, as he 
took the a. and, without unfolding it, put it into his own smart 
red morocco pocket-book. ‘ You're a deuced good fellow, Sam. 
The mneney will be of immense service tome. A hundred pounds, 
isn’t it?” 

“A hundred pounds, sir. Better count the notes, to make 
sure.” 

“Not in the least necessary, Sam. I'll take your word for it,” 
replied Captain Chetwynd, securing the notes in his breast-pocket. 
“You've made me feel quite easy, for, to speak truth, I really do 
want the money. And now, since we've settled affairs so satisfac- 
torily, I'll stroll to the churchyard and look at the view before it 
gets dark,” he added, taking a cigar from his case, and lighting it. 

“Dinner shall be ready against your return, sir,” said Plessets, 
accompanying his guest to the outer door. 

The captain nodded, and puffing away at his cigar, sauntered up 
the street in the direction of the church. 


II. 


THE MEETING IN AYLESFORD CHURCHYARD. 


THE fine old Norman church, towards which Captain Chetwynd 
was slowly wending his way, smoking his cigar as he sauntered 
along, and ever and anon halting beneath one of the elms which give 
so agreeable a character to Aylesford, occupies a commanding posi- 
tion at the end of the single street forming that picturesque little 
town. Having ascended the eminence, he entered the churchyard, 
and looked round. He was not exactly in the serene frame of mind 
which would have best enabled him to enjoy a lovely prospect, 
and he was by no means an enthusiastic admirer of scenery in a 
general way, but he nevertheless contemplated, with a certain sort 
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of pleasure, the charming landscape now offered to his gaze. The 
soft beauty of the scene produced a tranquillising effect on his 
feelings, and awakened a train of thought to which he had been 
latterly a stranger. He watched the course of the gentle Med- 
way, as it flowed placidly down from Maidstone through luxuriant 
hop-gardens, past woody banks and fertile meadows, until it 
— through the grey arches of the ancient bridge of Ayles- 
ord. 

A peculiar character was also added to the picture by the sun- 
set, which gave a glowing hue to the smooth surface of the 
Medway. ‘The evening was perfectly calm—not a breath was 
stirring—but it was a stillness which seemed the prelude of a 
storm, for there were appearances in the sky .that boded a 
change. Seated on a tombstone, with his arms folded upon his 
breast, Captain Chetwynd gazed long at the scene around him, 
and dwelt pensively and almost fondly upon its beauties; and as 
the landscape darkened, as the glow upon the river faded away, as 
the woods of the chalk-hills on the opposite side of the river grew 
dark and sombre, as the tall festooned hop-poles stood out against 
a patch of sky where some brightness yet lingered, melancholy 
thoughts took possession of him, and in spite of all his efforts to 
shake it off, his mental gloom deepened as the darkness drew 
on. Long ago, the rooks had returned from the distant plains below 
Rochester to the trees of the Friary, which skirted the opposite 
bank of the river, and ere this their cawing had ceased, and 
now the only sound that greeted his ears was the hooting of a 
spectral owl as it wheeled around him. A foreboding of ill seized 
him, and it almost seemed as if he were about to bid adieu to the 
world. At last, shaking off these gloomy thoughts, he arose from 
the tombstone, and turned to quit the churchyard. 

Just then he became aware of a tall dark figure standing near 
the church porch, apparently watching him. At once recognising 
his brother, Sir Hugh, Captain Chetwynd stopped, half inclined to 
turn back, and find some other means of egress from the church- 
yard than that offered by the gate. 

“What can he be doing here?” thought the captain. “I 
would rather not have met him, but I won’t turn out of my 


way.” 

With this he marched on, intending to pass his brother with- 
out addressing him, but Sir Hugh stretched out his arm, and 
in an authoritative tone commanded him to stay. 

“ What do you want with me, sir?” demanded Captain Chet- 
wynd, halting. 

“T have a proposition to make to you—a final proposition,” 
rejoined Sir Hugh. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the captain, with a bitter laugh. “I 
thought all was at an end between us. When last we parted, you 
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said you never would exchange another word with me—that, re- 
gardless of all ties of relationship and affection, oo had cast me 
off for ever, and bade me never again enter your house, or intrude 
upon your presence. I never will enter your house, sir—my 
father’s house, while you occupy it—I never will come near you, 
if I can help it—but why, after using such cpm, 8 to me—why 
do you dog me thus? How did you know I was here?” 

“T have followed you to Aylesford,” replied Sir Hugh, “ and 
discovered that you had put up at the Bell, and strolled out to the 
churchyard. Learning this, I came hither.” 

“You have given yourself a vast deal of unnecessary trouble, 
sir,” said Captain Chetwynd, very haughtily. “ After what has 
—, I do not desire to hold any intercourse with you whatever. 

do not see by what right you should follow me to Aylesford— 
still less, why you should force yourself upon me thus. It is better 
we should meet no more. Permit me to pass. I wish you good 
evening, sir.” 

“ Stay,” said Sir Hugh, in the same authoritative tone as before. 
“We must have a few more words together. You must—you 
shall listen to me.” 

“ Shall! Sir Hugh,” exclaimed the captain. “ Understand, if 
you please, that I am not to be bullied. If you have anything 
particular to say to me, be brief. I have no time to bestow upon 

ou.” 
a. You may as well moderate your tone, Clarence, till you have 
heard what I have to say,” rejoined Sir Hugh. “You may be 
sure I should not have sought you out without an important object. 
It costs me a great effort to make the avowal, but I own that I 
have behaved harshly to you.” 

“Tam glad you feel some compunction for your unnatural con- 
duct,” said Captain Chetwynd; “and the admission that you 
have acted badly is more than I expected from you. But it does 
not make much difference in my feelings towards you.” 

“ This quarrel must not be prolonged, Clarence,” said Sir Hugh. 
“You must make some allowances for me. You know how hot- 
tempered I am, and how greatly you provoked me. I am anxious 
to make some reparation for my conduct towards you.” 

“This sounds well,” said Captain Chetwynd. “I am not of an 
unforgiving nature. You have it in your power to make amends. 
Be liberal, and you shan’t complain of want of gratitude on my 

art.” 

“T always loved you, Clarence,” said Sir Hugh, in a voice of 
deep emotion—“ loved you more as a son thana brother. You 
were our dear mother’s favourite.” 

“ You have an odd way of showing your regard for me,” cried 
Captain Chetwynd, sceptically. “I wish you could display it in 
a more intelligible manner.” 
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“T have done my best for you, Clarence. I have paid your 
debts over and over again. At last I would do no more, because 
I felt it necessary to check your extravagance.” 

“Very well, then, you can’t expect gratitude from me.” 

“ But I haven’t said that I won’t help you now. I am coming to 
that. Will you exchange, and go to India?” 

“That depends. I must sell out if you don’t help me.” 

“ How much do you require? Tell me in a word, without dis- 


“T can’t tell you without a little consideration. Probably a few 
thousands.” 

Pe few thousands!” exclaimed Sir Hugh. “Is it so bad as 

t! ” 

“ You told me to have no disguise with you, and I have complied. 
Speaking roundly, I should say five thousand would cover all.” 

“T will act towards you as your father would have acted,” said 
Sir Hugh, speaking with forced calmness, “I will give you the 
five thousand pounds, and you can either exchange into some 
regiment going out to India, or sell out and leave the army. If 
you consult your own interests, you will go to India.” 

“T see you still want to get rid of me,” remarked the captain. 
“ But make good your words, and I won’t trouble you more. I 
ne say it’s a deuced handsome offer, and I accept it with grati- 
tude.” 

“ But there is a condition that must be attached to the gift,” 
said Sir Hugh. 

“ Ha! acondition!” exclaimed Captain Chetwynd, my oe 
“Tf the condition happens to relate to a certain person, the whole 
arrangement falls to the ground. If I go out to India, I shall take 
a wife with me.” 

“But not Amice?” cried Sir Hugh. 

“Yes, Amice,” replied his brother. 

For more than a minute not another word was spoken. During 
the foregoing discourse thunder had been muttering in the dis- 
tance, and an occasional flash of lightning was seen. But neither 
of them seemed to heed the storm. Within Sir Hugh’s breast a 
far fiercer storm was raging, but he controlled it. It was now, 
however, about to ty, = se with violence, the greater for 
being restrained, on his brother’s head, when he noticed two 
persons moving about among the gravestones at a little distance. 

“We are interrupted,” cried Sir Hugh. “I don’t want to be 
seen here. This matter must be settled to-night.” 

“Why not settle it now?” demanded his brother. “ It requires 
no reflection on my part.” 

“No, it can’t be settled without some further discussion,” replied 
Sir Hugh, hastily. “ Meet me in three hours’ time at the cromlech 
on the hill-side behind the town. You know where I mean?” 
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“Kit’s Coity House—yes. But why there? Why not come 
to the Bell?” 

“T don’t wish to be seen, I tell you,” rejoined Sir Hugh, 
fiercely. “If you want the five thousand pounds, come.” 

“ Well [ll come, though it seems strange to go to such a 
solitary place as Kit’s Coity House on a night like this.” 

“The storm will be over in three hours’ time,” said Sir Hugh. 
“ But whether it is or not, I shall expect you.” 

a hurrying away, he disappeared round an angle of the old 
church. 

Scarcely was Sir Hugh gone, than the two persons, who had 
been lurking for some minutes, unperceived, among the tombstones, 
came forward, and one of them called out : 

“ Good evening, captain !” 

“ Who are you?” demanded Captain Chetwynd. 

* Don’t yon know me, captain? It’s your old groon—Neal 
Evesham—now stableman at the Bell,” rejoined the other. 

So far as he could be discerned, the speaker was a young man, 
of middle height, with large sandy-coloured whiskers, and was still 
habited like a groom, though his garments were exceedingly shabby. 

“ Yes, I know you now, Neal. But I was not aware you were 
in Aylesford. Who have you got with you?” 

“ Only Jos Tarrant, the ostler of the Bell.” 

“Why the devil did you bring him here?” cried Captain 
Chetwynd, angrily. ‘“ Why are you prying after me in this way? 
If you want to speak to me, why couldn’t you wait at the Bell till 
I came back ?” 

“TI might have waited, to be sure,” rejoined Neal; “ but 
hearing you had gone out to the churchyard, I thought I'd just 
come after you, and Jos Tarrant came with me. I meant no 
offence, captain. Can I just speak a word to you?” 

“Not now. By-and-by,” rejoined Captain Chetwynd. “T’ll 
send for you when I want you.” 

So saying, and without taking any notice of the ostler, who 
touched his cap as he went by, Captain Chetwynd quitted the 
churchyard, and walked quickly back to the Bell. 

“ The captain’s out of humour, I’m thinking,” remarked Jos, 
as Chetwynd strode away. 

“He suspects we have overheard what passed between him 
and Sir Hugh,” said Neal Evesham. “And so we have. We 
heard that they’re to meet again to-night at Kit’s Coity House. 
We'll be there, Jos. We shall learn some secrets that'll be 
worth pounds to us.” 

“1 was thinkin’ of it,” rejoined the ostler. “ Three hours hence, 
ain’t it? That'll be ten o’clock. We'll be there an hour afore.” 

“Kit’s Coity House is a good hiding-place,” said Evesham. 
“ Save us! how awfully the thunder rolls! What a night it’s 
likely to be.” 
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Il. 
WHAT PASSED BETWEEN CAPTAIN CHETWYND AND HIS OLD GROOM. 


Dinner had been waiting for some time for Captain Chetwynd, 
but though the landlord expressed surprise that his guest should 
have remained out so long, the latter volunteered no explanation. 
After he had finished his repast, and drunk a glass or two of the 
excellent claret set before him by Plessets, he summoned Neal 
Evesham, and being now in a genial frame of mind, regarded that 
shabby-looking personage with more complacency than he had done 
in the churchyard. 

“You were angry with me just now, captain,” said Neal; 
“but I really didn’t mean to interrupt you.” 

“Interrupt me! What do you mean, rascal?” said Chetwynd, 
looking at him. 

“Oh! I know who you were talking to. ButI heard nothing. 
The moment I saw Sir Hugh was with you, I stopped. I hope 
you've settled matters with your brother.’ 

“ Why, yes, we’ve come to a better understanding, Neal. It’s 
not unlikely that I shall leave the country—go to India. Are you 
inclined to go wit me?” 

“T shouldn’t mind it, sir. I’ve heard that India’s a very fine 
country ; and so rich, that every one makes a fortune out there.” 

“ You’re sure to make a fortune there, Neal.” 

“T shall never make one here, sir. I’m very hard up, as you 
can perceive without my telling you. Could you let me have the 
five pounds you owes me, sir? 

“T owe you nothing, Neal,” said the captain. 

“Oh yes you do, sir, if you'll just take the trouble to recol- 
lect—about bat colt, sir.” 

“JT remember nothing about the colt, but since you tell me 
you're hard up, and your looks and habiliments bear out the asser- 
tion, you shall have the money. Here’s a fiver for you.” 

As he spoke, he took out his pocket-book, and unfolding the 
roll of bank-notes, gave a five-pound note to Evesham, who 
thanked him, and kept his greedy eyes fixed upon the pocket- 
book so long as it remained in sight. 

“ We'll talk about India to-morrow, Neal,” pursued Chetwynd, 
“for then I shall know my plans better. [ve something to do 
to-night. Now I think of it, get me a good thick stick. There 
are many hop-pickers about, and they’re not the honestest folk 
in the world,’ 

“ Would you like a pistol, sir? Jos Tarrant has got one. Shall 


I borrow it? It’s a nice pocket-pistol. You'll find it no encum- 
brance.” 
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“Go fetch it, and let it be loaded,” said Chetwynd. 

Neal departed on his errand, and looking out for Jos Tarrant, 
found him in the harness-room, adjoining the stables. 

“ There'll be bloody work to-night, old chap,” he said. “The 
captain wants your pistol. It’s my belief he intends to shoot his 
brother.” 

“Nonsense! It’s not possible!” exclaimed the ostler. 

“ He wants your pistol, I tell you—wants it loaded with ball,” 
said Evesham. 

“Well, he can have it if he wants it,” rejoined Jos, opening a 
drawer, and taking out a pistol. “ Here ’tis,” he added, showing 
it to Evesham. “ i always do keep it loaded wi’ a brace of bullets; 
but I'd take ’em out, if f thought he meant mischief.” 

“No necessity to do that, Jos. He only wants to carry the pistol 
in self-defence. He’s afraid of the hop-pickers. Give it me.” 

“ Stop, while I put on a fresh copper cap,” said Jos, searching 
about in the drawer for the article in question. Having found it 
at last, and put it on, he handed the pistol to Evesham, saying as 
he did so, “ That’s a handy little weep’n, ben’t it, Neal?” 

“ Remarkably handy,” observed Evesham, admiring it. “It 
would do a man’s business in a crack.” 

“ Ay, if he got them two bullets in his brain, he’d not give 
much trouble arterwards,” remarked Jos, with a coarse laugh. 

“ What’s your opinion, old chap?” asked Neal. “ Does it re- 
quire much nerve to shoot a man?” 

“ Not in self-defence,” returned the ostler. 

Neal was still examining the pistol by a stable-lantern which 
imperfectly lighted the room, when the door was suddenly opened 
by Plessets. On seeing him, Evesham slipped the mc fi his 

cket, though not so quickly but that the landlord perceived what 

e was about. 

“ What are you hiding, Neal?” asked Plessets. 

“ Hiding, sir—nothing,” replied Evesham, in some confusion. 

“Tt looked like a pistol,” remarked Plessets, 

“A pistol, sir! Oh no, sir. Was it, Jos?” 

“JT see you wi’ summat in your hand, but I didn’t notice what 
*twas,” said the ostler. 

“These two fellows are about something wrong,” thought 
Plessets. However, he made no further remark, but only said to 
Evesham: “ The captain wants you. You'll find him in the yard.” 

Glad to get away, Neal hurried out, and, guided by the light of 
a cigar, speedily discovered Captain Chetwynd standing near the 
side-door of the inn. 

“ Well, have you got the pistol, Neal?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes; here it is,” replied the other. 

“Ts it loaded?” 

“Yes, sir, with a couple of bullets.” 
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“That’s right,” replied Chetwynd, with a short dry laugh; 
adding, as he secured the pistol in his breast-pocket, “I don’t 
sleep here to-night, Neal, but shall be back in the morning. Come 
to me after breakfast, and you shall know my plans.” 

“T shall know your plans before that, I calculate,” muttered 
Neal Evesham, looking after his somewhile master, as the latter 
turned out into the street. “I wonder where he’s off to now?” 
thought Neal, yy: after him. 

But he could only just make out a dark figure walking quickly 
along the street in the opposite direction of the church. 


IV. 


AMICE. 


WE must now repair to a small cottage, very charmingly situated 
on the right bank of the Medway, and about equi-distant from 
Aylesford and Maidstone. Shaded by a noble elm, and boasting 
a very pretty and extremely well-kept garden, this little rustic 
dwelling commanded lovely views of the course of the Medway, and 
of the enchanting vale through which the river flows. It also com- 
manded a fine view of Maidstone, with its archiepiscopal palace, its 
hospital, and omens church—three noble structures which give 
me picturesque character to that ancient town. 

The cottage, as we have said, was very pretty, with a thatched roof, 
lattice windows, and a rustic porch. Its walls were covered with roses 
and woodbine, and the trim little garden in front was likewise planted 
with roses. But we have nothing to do with the exterior of the dwell- 
ing, and must go inside. On the night on which our story com- 
mences, in a little room, simply but tastefully furnished, might have 
been seen a young creature of such rare beauty, of such symmetry 
of person, such grace of manner, and such sweetness of expres- 
sion, that she certainly seemed out of place in that unpretending 
little apartment. Not but that the room was very pretty, its walls 
exhibiting some charming water-colour drawings, and its little 
tables a variety of objects which only feminine taste can grou 
together, but its fair occupant was a pearl of such price that she 
seemed to merit a richer casket. As we steal upon her privacy we 
find her alone, seated at a piano, and can listen to one of the 
sweetest voices that ever gave utterance to song. For a few 
minutes we are enthralled by the melody, but as the song ceases 
and she turns, we are ravished by the full view of an enchanting 
oval face, chiselled as if by a sculptor, lighted up by the softest 
blue eyes imaginable, with blonde tresses so arranged as fully to 
display the snowy brow, delicately-pencilled eyebrows, and rosy 
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Having finished her song, as we have said, this charming per- 
sonage glances at the French clock on the mantelpiece, and, 
finding it not yet eight, heaves a sigh, and murmuring, “ How 
slowly time glides on!” begins to employ the taper fingers, which 
have already excited our admiration, in some dainty needlework. 
Thus seen, she is quite as beautiful as when seated at the piano, 
and the little air she murmurs sounds like the hymn of a spirit. 
In this manner she beguiles the time for some minutes, and we are 
never tired of watching her at her work, when all at once she 
starts up. Her cheeks glow, her eyes brighten, for her quick ears 
have caught the sound of a footstep outside. 

“ He is come!” she exclaims, in accents of delight. 

There is a knock at the front door, which is presently opened, 
but a momentary delay occurs in the passage, and she is just going 
out to ascertain the cause, full of eagerness to behold him she 
expects, when the door of the little parlour is thrown open, and, in 
spite of the efforts of an old woman to prevent him, a tall, dark 
man, with handsome but stern features, and attired in sombre 
habiliments that set off his sallow countenance, forces his way 
into the room, and shuts the door after him, fastening it to prevent 
the old woman’s entrance. 

At first the lady was so much alarmed by this apparition, that 
she could scarcely repress a scream, but she quickly regained her 
composure, and, with a look in which surprise and indignation were 
mingled, said: 

“What means this unwarrantable intrusion, Sir Hugh?” 

“T am come to have a last word with you, Amice,” he replied. 

“T cannot allow it. I cannot listen to anything you have to 
say,” she rejoined. “I must beg you to leave the house at once. 
I must insist upon your doing so. I am expecting Clarence this 
evening. Indeed, I thought you were he.” 

“T know you are expecting him,” he said. “I have seen him 
at Aylesford, and have an appointment with him at a later hour 
to-night. It is in reference to that meeting that I have now come 
to you.’ 

“T thought all intercourse was at an end between you and 
your brother, Sir Hugh,” said Amice. “ May I hope that a re- 
conciliation has taken place between you? Oh, if it should be 
so!” she exclaimed, earnestly, while tears started to her eyes, “I 
shall be so rejoiced.” 

“Some steps have been made towards a reconciliation, and it 
shall not be my fault if it is not fully brought about.” 

“Oh, you are very kind—very good to say so, Sir Hugh. 
You know Clarence as well as I do—better. He is impetuous, 
but generous. Only treat him kindly, and he will do whatever you 
require—I am sure of it.” 

“T feel that I have treated him harshly, and have told him 
so,” said Sir Hugh. 
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“That was enough. He could not expect more. He at once 
embraced you as a brother?” 

“No, Amice, he met all my advances with coldness—with rude- 
ness almost. But I bore with him. You will see him before I 
meet him again to-night, and I would have you assure him, as 
you may do with safety, that I am influenced by the best feel- 
ings towards him. I have made him a most advantageous offer, 
which will relieve him from all his difficulties. I proposed that he 
should exchange his regiment for some other in India.” 

“ Did he object?” 

“ Not exactly, but he seemed indifferent. I then proposed that 
he should retire from the army altogether, and live abroad.” 

“ Well, I am sure he would like that!” she cried, eagerly. 

“I offered him the means of living abroad comfortably,” said 
Sir Hugh. “ But rather than he should not be satisfied, I will 
share my fortune with him. Tell him so.” 

-< : will. He must be satisfied. You are too generous, Sir 

u 

e You may not think so, Amice, when I add that the condition 
which I annex to my offer is, that he shall abandon all thoughts of 

ou.” 

“Oh, Sir Hugh!” she exclaimed. “ You render acceptance of 
your noble offer impossible. Did not Clarence tell you so?” 

“ He did. But you may induce him to alter his determination.” 

“J, Sir Hugh! How can you hope it?—how can you expect 
it from me?” 

“ Tt is the only way in which Clarence can be saved from utter 
ruin,” said Sir Hugh, coldly. 

“ But has he not explained to you that——” And she suddenly 
checked herself. 

“T need no explanation,” said Sir Hugh. “I know he loves 
you passionately. I know he is resolved to wed you. But I know 
that if he does so, he will become a beggar.” —_, 

“Oh, do not say so, dear Sir Hugh!” she cried, piteously. 
“Do not abandon him.” 

“ Think not to move me, Amice,” said Sir Hugh. “ Unless he 
complies with my condition, I will do nothing for him—nothin, 
whatever. I swear it. He must give up all thoughts of you, an 

ou—you, Amice, must forget him.” 


Po Forget him! Sir Hugh, you ask me to perform an impossi- 
bi ity.” 
' “ However great the pang, Amice,” pursued Sir Hugh, pas- 
sionately, “you must tear him from your heart. He is un- 
worthy of your love, and it is well for you that you are not already 
united to him.” 

She shrank back at the words, and averted her face. 

“T do not desire to wound ~ feelings, Amice,” pursued Sir 
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Hugh, “ but it is necessary to speak out. I could tell you that 
of Clarence which would instantly change your love for him to 
aversion and contempt.” 

“Then do not tell it,” she cried, with an agonised look. “ But 
whatever you tell, I will not believe it. Oh, Sir Hugh! This 
is ungenerous—unmanly.” 

* Fcmeh unmask him, in order to save you from the pit, on 
the brink of which you stand. You will thank me hereafter.” 

“Never! never! never! I shall never thank you,” she ex- 
claimed. “In mercy, spare me further torture.” 

“T must go on,” said Sir Hugh, relentlessly. “ I must convince 

ou that Clarence is unworthy of your love—that a union with 
ee will make you wretched.” 

“You never can convince me of that, Sir Hugh,” she cried, 
proudly. “I now see through your dishonourable design. You 
try to alienate my affections from Clarence by traducing him. 
But you will fail. I have more faith in him than I have in 
you. I know he idolises me, and is prepared to make any sacrifice 
for me—any sacrifice, Sir Hugh. I will share his fortunes, be 
they what they may.” 

“ Poor, weak, credulous fool!” exclaimed Sir Hugh. “He 
will desert you before three months are over. You are utterly 
inexperienced in the world, Amice, or you would know, without 
my having to tell you, that a man who has led a profligate life— 
who is plunged in difficulties from which he can only extricate 
himself in one way—you would feel, I say, that such a man cannot 
possibly make a good husband. I bid you beware! Do not link 
your destinies with those of sucha person. A far different course, 
and certain to lead to happiness, awaits you, if you have only the 
prudence to take it.” 

“T perceive what you are coming to, Sir Hugh. But it is 
useless.” 

“ Yet I will speak, Amice,” he went on, passionately, “ because 
the happiness or misery of the rest of my life depends on your 
decision. My nature, as you must have remarked, is wholly dif- 
ferent from that of Clarence. Early in life I loved, or fancied I 
loved, a fair, frivolous creature—but she jilted me for another, 
and, becoming embittered, I shunned the society of your sex. I 
thought I should never have loved again—and, perhaps, I never 
should, if I had not met you, Amice. You were my fate. 
felt drawn towards you by an irresistible attraction. I felt that a 
sweet, guileless creature like yourself, unused to the world, un- 
spoiled, could alone make me happy. Still, there was a desperate 
struggle in my breast betwixt pride and love; but in the end, love 
conquered. All considerations of disparity of rank vanished. I 
made up my mind to brave the jeers of the world, and deter- 
mined to offer you my hand. Little did I expect the answer I 
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received. Little did I deem that my offer would be rejected.” 
He paused, for his voice had become broken by emotion, but pre- 
sently proceeded: “You may conceive what must have been the 
effect of the blow on a proud spirit like mine. I could not 
recover from it. I have not yet recovered. I tried to reason 
with myself. I felt all the pangs of unrequited love, and found 
them intolerable. I went abroad, in the hope of finding relief 
from my suffering, and returned only half cured—returned to be 
crushed by the knowledge that you had given your heart to my 
brother.” 

“Our affections are not under our own control, Sir Hugh,” 
she replied, in a tone of deep sympathy. “I could not deceive 
you by telling you that I loved you when my heart was already 
given to Clarence.” 

There was another pause, during which Sir Hugh was evidently 
struggling fiercely with his emotions. At last he broke forth: 

“Can you not distinguish between a profound, passionate at- 
tachment like mine, Amice,” he cried, “and that of a libertine like 
Clarence? Can you not discern the difference between us? With 
me you will be elevated to a proud position—you will be adored 
by a husband whose life will be devoted to you. With Clarence 
you will be used as a mere toy, to be cast aside when he is tired 
of you.” 

“ You do Clarence a cruel injustice, Sir Hugh. But I will not 
condescend to defend him from such shameful aspersions, of which 
the motive is only too palpable. I must beg you not to prolong 
this interview, ohiah is excessively painful to me.” 

“Have you no pity for me, Amice? Can you see my anguish 
unmoved ?” 

“T pity you, but I cannot help you. Pray cease! If I listen 
to you more, I shall do a wrong to Clarence.” 

* You will be answerable, then, for whatever happens to him,” 
he said, in a stern and menacing tone. “ You have it in your 
power to save him from ruin and disgrace. You have it in your 

wer to avoid all the calamities which a marriage with him will 
infallibly produce. You have it in your power to make me the 
happiest of men, instead of the most miserable.” 

“No, Sir Hugh, I have not the power to do as you desire.” 

“What hinders you?” he cried, fiercely. “But I know what 
hinders you—the ascendancy which this profligate has obtained 
over you. But when you find his love turned to aversion, as it 
will be, you will regret your decision. Farewell! I do not sup- 
pose we shall ever meet again. I shall see Clarence anon, and 
now know what to say to him.” 

“ Do not harm him, Sir Hugh. Your looks terrify me. Promise 
me not to harm him, or I will not let him meet you.” 

“T will do him no personal injury. Rest easy on that score. 
Farewell !” 
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Without another look at her, he unfastened the door, and, 
ushing aside the old woman whom he met in the passage, let 
imself out of the house. 

When the old woman entered the parlour, she found her young 

mistress extended upon a couch in a state of great agitation. 

She essayed to soothe her, but Amice declined her well-meant 

attentions, and the old woman presently retired, lifting up her 
eyes and shaking her head as she went out of the room. 


V. 


PRESENTIMENTS OF ILL, 


NOTWITHSTANDING all her efforts, Amice could not shake off 
the uneasiness caused by Sir Hugh’s visit. She tried a book—-she 
tried music—she tried work. In vain. She could neither read, 
sing, nor ply the needle. She could only think over what Sir 
Hugh had said, and she shuddered as she recalled his dark looks 
and menaces. 

“ What a strange, terrible man he is!” she mentally ejaculated. 


“ And he persuades himself that I could love him as well as 
Clarence.” 


Just then the door was softly opened, and Clarence himself 
stood before her. How did he get into the house without being 
heard, for she was listening for him? No matter! With ac 


of delight she sprang towards him, and was instantly oon 
to his heart. 


“ My own darling!” he exclaimed. ‘“ How delighted I am to 


see you again! 
weeping?” 

“T have had a disagreeable visitor, Clarence. Sir Hugh has 
been here.” 

“ Been here, has he!” cried the captain, knitting his brows. 
ad | “—s have guessed as much. Well, I suppose he informed 
you of the offer he has made me. He wants me to part with 
my precious pet for five thousand pounds. But I wouldn’t sell 
her for double the sum, though 1 am desperately in want of 
money just now.” 

“ You can’t sell me, or I should feel no security, Clarence,” she 
rejoined, with a faint attempt at a smile. “Sir Hugh seemed to 
intimate that you would do anything formoney. You don’t know 
what a bad character he gave you.” 

“T can easily guess,” he replied, with some uneasiness. “He 
would stick at nothing to injure me in your esteem. But I feel 
sure = didn’t believe him.” 

“ t 


was indeed evident that he desired to prejudice me against 


But what’s the matter? You have not been 
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you. The only excuse for his conduct is that he does not know 
we are married.” 

“T hope you didn’t give him the slightest idea that we are so, 
my darling?” said Clarence, quickly. 

“T felt strongly inclined to tell him the truth, but I refrained,” 
she replied. 

“ Quite right, my angel—quite right. I don’t mean to let him 
—or any one else—into our secret just at present. It would serve 
Sir Hugh right to take him in. I must get money out of him in 
some way.” 

_ “But I hope you don’t mean to take him in by represent- 
ing——” 

“If he will give me five thousand to go abroad, he may find out 
that I’m married when I’m gone. That’s what I mean, my love.” 

“You mustn’t think of it, Clarence. Consider! I should be 
subjected to the most dreadful annoyance. I can take no part in 
such a scheme.” 

“Then I won’t think of it,’ he rejoined. “ My little pet is 
always right.” 

“ Your little pet is certainly right now, and, if you will follow 
her advice, you won’t meet your brother to-night. Don’t go, 
Clarence—don’t go! No good can come of the meeting.” 

“Whatever may come of it, I shall go,” said Captain Chetwynd. 
‘¢ Sir Hugh has far more reason to be afraid of me than I have of 
him. He shall do something for me, I’m resolved.” 

“ You alarm me as much as he did, Clarence,” she cried. “ And 
you have precisely the same look that he had. Don’t exasperate 
your brother, Clarence. He is dangerous to-night.” 

“Why, so am I dangerous, as he will find, if he rouses my 
anger,” said the captain. ‘ We are both of the same stock.” 

“ And therefore ought not to quarrel,” she cried, clasping her 
arms round his neck, and gazing entreatingly into his face. “ You 
won't quarrel with him, Clarence—you won't, for my sake.” 

“TI won’t promise. It depends on how he treats me.” 

“ But you have already had a serious quarrel with him. Don’t 
aggravate it further. Ah! what is this?” she cried, as she leaned 
against his breast. “A pistol! You don’t mean to take that with 
you, Clarence?” 

“We are to meet at a solitary spot—at Kit’s Coity House on 
the downs, in fact. 1 carry the pistol for angel 

“ Not against your brother, Clarence. You cannot suspect him 
of any foul design.” 

“T scarce know what I suspect. I choose to go armed.” 

“‘ Pray leave the pistol with me. The interview with your 
brother * made me dreadfully nervous, and I can’t help fearing 
the night will not pass without some dire calamity.” 

“Why, what a silly, timorous creature you are!” cried the cap- 
tain, trying to force a laugh, but with very indifferent success. 
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“Call me what you please, Clarence, but yield to my request. 
Leave the pistol with me.” 

“ But suppose I should be attacked. There are bands of hop- 
pickers about Maidstone and Aylesford, and amongst them are 
many loose characters. It’s scarcely safe to walk about at night.” 

“ Since this is the case, it is better you should be armed. But 
it would be better still if you did not go out at all. Oh, stay 
with me!” 

“TI must be firm, my darling. I should for ever reproach 
myself if I yielded, even to your entreaties. I feel this to be m 
last chance with my brother. If I fail to move him now, all is 
lost, and I must turn to some other course of life.” 

“ Let it be so, Clarence. And be sure J shan’t repine.” 

“JT don’t know what the deuce we can do,~Amice,” he cried. 
“I’m not made for a poor man. I’ve too many wants, and am 
too self-indulgent. But it’s not quite come to that horrible pass 

et, and I don’t think it will. I shall force Sir Hugh to help me. 

hat’s why I must see him.” 

“Tell him all, then, Clarence, and throw yourself upon his 
generosity. Or, let me go with you. I can say more than you 
am = my presence will prevent mischief, of which, I own, 
afraid.” 

“Your presence will cause mischief, not prevent it, you little 
simpleton,” rejoined Captain Chetwynd. “ Does it never occur to 
you that you are the bone of contention between my brother and 
myself? When the disclosure is made to him that we are married, 
he'll become perfectly infuriated.” 

* At least, I can help you to bear the brunt of his displeasure, 
Clarence,” she said, summoning up her resolution. “bet him 
visit his anger upon me. I shan’t fear him with you by my side. 
no know the truth sooner or later. Let us get it over to- 
night.” 

You're a charmingly courageous little woman!” cried Captain 
Chetwynd, “But I mustn’t expose you to such a scene as this 
is sure to be. If Sir Hugh, blinded by fury, were to insult you 
—as he might—I should certainly kill him. You start—but I 
should. No, no, you mustn’t go with me, Amice. There may be a 
devil of a row between us, or all may go off well. When I return, 
I hope to have satisfactory tidings for you. At present, all seems 
dark and gloomy enough, but I am not down-hearted. I couldn’t 
bear to leave you, my darling.” 

“ And I should die if you did leave me, Clarence. You have 
not been much with me since our secret marriage; but though 

ained, I have reconciled myself to your absence, knowing it to 
be unavoidable. But if you were to leave me entirely, I should 

Sed 

“Many married people are separated for years, Amice, and yet 
contrive to live happily enough apart.” 
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“T am not one of them. I should be wretched without you. 
If you were to quit me thus, you would find me dead on your 
return.” 

“ Well, depend upon it I will never leave you, if I can help it, 
Amice; but I am scarcely my own master at this moment. To- 
night will decide my fate. The idea took possession of me when 
Sir Hugh proposed Kit’s Coity House as our place of rendezvous, 
and I can’t get rid of it. I should like to see you Lady Chetwynd, 
and mistress of Old Court, Amice.” 

“But that can’t be while your brother lives—so it’s idle to 
think of it,” she rejoined. 

“No, of course it can’t,” he cried, breaking from her, and 
striding about the room. “I wish to Heaven I had been the 
elder son! Why should I be doomed to this wretched dependence 
upon a brother? Why should he enjoy all the worldly advan- 


tages, and leave me none? But he shall behave properly to me, 
or. ” 


“Clarence, you must not indulge these thoughts,” she inter- 
rupted, taking his arm gently, “or you will not be in a proper 
frame of mind to meet your brother.” 

“ He is most confoundedly in my way,” pursued Captain Chet- 
wynd, scarcely heeding her. 

“But since he cannot be removed, why worry yourself with 
useless repining?” she said. “ Accept your position cheerfully.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must, but it’s devilish hard to bear,” he re- 
joined. “Tm more vexed on your account than my own, 
Amice.” 

“ Don’t think of me, Clarence,” she cried. “I have no regrets 
—no desire ungratified. You may be quite sure that to be Lady 
Chetwynd and mistress of Old Court would be no temptation to 
me.” 

“ Yes, I am quite sure of that,” he said. “ But to me it would 
be everything. Oh, to see youthere! But it can’t be!—it can’t 
be!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“Therefore, I repeat, don’t worry yourself. Sit down, and let 
us talk on some other subject. I should like to see you more 
composed before you set out on this disagreeable errand.” f 

« { shall get calm enough as I walk along,” he replied. “ It is 
time to set out,” he added, as the clock on the chimney-piece 
struck nine. “TI shall be back before midnight; but don’t sit up 
for me. I hope to bring you good news.” 

“Clarence!” she exclaimed, a cold shiver passing over her 
frame. “Something warns me that I ought not to let you go.” 

“ Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “ We have discussed all this 
before. I thought you had got rid of your misgivings.” 

“T thought so too, but they have returned with greater force 
than ever. I almost fear I shall never behold you again. Don’t 
go, I entreat you,” she cried, clinging to him. 
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“Oh, you will see me again in a few hours, you superstitious 
darling!” he cried, disengaging himself gently from her, and 
moving towards the door. 

Then, touched by her look of anguish, he went back, and 
embraced her tenderly. 

“ Never did I feel a parting thus!” she exclaimed, with an 
irrepressible outburst of anguish. “Can it be ominous? Kiss 
me again, Clarence.” 

“There! will that content you? You have infected me with 
your superstitious fears. So if anything unforeseen should happen, 
and we should never meet again, think kindly of me—always 
kindly, Amice.” 

“ Always! always! I shall never think of you otherwise than 
wah the deepest al she rejoined. “ May Heaven preserve 

ou!” 

“ Adieu! God bless you!” he exclaimed. 

Pressing her cold lips once more, he rushed out of the room— 
and so quitted the house. 

As the outer door closed, and the sound of his footsteps died 
away, Amice dropped upon her knees, y wean { beseechin, 


Heaven to watch over him—to guard him from all injury, an 
save him from all crime. 


VI. 


KIT’s COITY HOUSE. 


THE storm had passed, but the night was still sombre, and clouds 
were trooping over the sky from the south-west. a 
however, the moon, then in her last quarter, struggled forth, 
and cast a gleam on the cromlech, which, seen by this light, 
had a weird and fantastic appearance. Rude as it was, that 
monument of a hero of the Fifth Century had endured while 
many a prouder sepulchre of much later date had crumbled 
to dust. For full thirteen centuries those ponderous stones 
had held together, exposed to wind and rain on the side 
of the bleak downs, and seemed calculated to last, if undis- 
turbed by man, till Doomsday. Three gigantic upright stones, 
roofed by a fourth, larger and thicker than its supporters, and 
weighing many tons, formed the pile. Originally, the cromlech 
had been shut in on all sides, but it was now open on the east, 
the huge boulder which once stood there having been removed. 

These stones mark the burial-place of an heroic British prince, 
Catigern, who was slain in 445 in a battle with the Saxons. At 
any time the cromlech, from its position on the downs overlook- 
ing the valley of the Medway, forms a remarkable object, but 
on the night in question, now plunged in shade, and looking 
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ghostly and grim—now suddenly revealed, as the moonbeams fell 
upon it, it was more than usually striking and impressive. It 
=— so plainly of other times and of another race of men, 
at none could gaze upon it without a certain sense of awe. 
At night the spot was solitary, for as the cromlech was sup- 
posed to be guarded by the spirit of Catigern, few persons cared 
to approach it, and those who did repented their rashness. 
owards Kit’s Coity House two persons now shaped their course, 
and as they climbed the downs, and drew near the pile, some 
of the tales connected with it rushed to their recollection, and 
filled them with misgiving. It looked so strange and unearthly 
at that hour, that they almost feared that old Kit, as they irre- 
verently styled the ancient British hero, would punish their in- 
trusion upon his burial-place. 

“T wish the meeting had taken place anywhere else than at 
Kit’s Coity House,” remarked Jos Remm “T don’t like the 
spot.” 

Me Pshaw!” cried Neal Evesham. “ Old Kit won’t trouble us.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” hesitated Jos. “I’ve heard stra 
tales of his doings. My mind misgives me. I shall go back.” 

“ You can’t go back now,” cried Neal. “Why, you’re weaker 
than a child. Come on, I say.” 

Thus exhorted, and half ashamed of the weakness he had ex- 
hibited, Jos marched on with his companion without uttering an- 
other word. As the two men stood beside the gigentic stones, 
they looked like pigmies. 

Neal Evesham glanced right and left, but no one was visible. 
He could just distinguish the little town of Aylesford lyin 
at the foot of the downs—he could make out the old churc 
on the bank, the ancient bridge, and the Medway, which 
chanced at the moment to be li hhted up by the moon. He saw 
an old house in the midst of the coppices on the right, and, 
farther, the lurid flames of the chalk-kilns attracted his attention. 
There were some barges on the river, and others moored to the 
banks, and voices could be heard where he stood. Having satisfied 
himself by a general survey that no one was in view, Neal re- 
marked, in a low voice, to his companion, 

“ Apparently, we're first at the place of rendezvous.” 

‘‘ Perhaps one on ’em may be inside,” observed Jos. 

“ Not at all likely,” rejoined Neal. “ But Ill see.” 

And he passed through the yawning aperture into the interior 
of the cromlech. 

The next moment he called out, 

“No one here. Come in, old chap.” 

“Td rather stay where I am at present,” rejoined Jos. “I’m 


afeared of old Kit. ‘They say he crushes folk to death beneath the 
stones.” 
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“ But you'll be’seen,” cried Neal, impatiently. ‘ There’s one of 
’em coming. I hear the tramp of a horse.” 

And, as he spoke, a horseman could be discerned coming along 
the Maidstone road. Presently, this person turned off from the 
highway, and rode up the hill. As there could now be no 
doubt that he was one of those expected, Jos overcame his 
repugnance, and entered Kit’s Coity House. Neal, however, kept 
near the outlet, placing himself so that he could watch the horses 
man without being observed. 

It was soon apparent that the new comer was Sir Hugh. He 
did not ride straight up to the cromlech, but, after halting for a 
moment, dismounted, tied his horse to an old stunted thorn, and 
then strode towards the burial-place of the ancient Briton. 

As he drew near, the two spies who could hear his footsteps quite 
distinctly, were under great apprehension lest their retreat should 
be discovered. But it never seemed to occur to Sir Hugh that any 
one could be inside the cromlech. He did not so much as pause 
at the entrance, but paced to and fro outside like a sentinel. 

At last he became stationary, and Neal, venturing to peep out, per- 
ceived his tall dark figure close at hand. Neal had enough to do 
to keep Jos quiet, the ostler being seized with a violent inclination 
to cough and sneeze. Half an hour passed in this way, and both 
Sir Hugh and the spies began to think that Captain Chetwynd did 
not mean to keep his appointment. 

At last footsteps were heard, and Neal, bringing his mouth close 
to the ostler’s ear, whispered, “ Here he is ; keep still.” 

Neal then returned to his post of observation, and curiosity now 
got so much the better of the ostler’s fears, that he crept forward 
on his hands and knees to see, as well as hear, what was going on. 

As Captain Chetwynd came up, he saluted Sir Hugh formally, 
and said, “ I’m afraid I’ve kept you waiting, sir.” 

“T was here before the appointed time,” rejoined the other. 
“ But a truce to ceremony. Let us come at once to the point.” 

“T am quite prepared to do so,” rejoined the captain. “ Say on.” 
a _ know that I have seen Amice, I conclude?” said Sir 

ugh. 

“ Who's Amice?” asked Jos. 

“ Hold your tongue,” rejoined Neal, punching him in the ribs. 

“ Yes, im aware of it,” said Captain Chetwynd. “She has 
not failed to acquaint me with the disreputable character you 

ve me.” 

“T told her nothing but the truth, and not even the whole 
truth,” rejoined Sir Hugh. 

“But you did not succeed in prejudicing her against me. A 
woman will never believe ill of the man she loves. You ought to 
know that. You damaged your own cause by pursuing so in- 
judicious a course.” 
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“ Have you reflected?” cried Sir Hugh, impatiently. “Have 
you made up your mind to accept my offer?” 

“You want me to live abroad?” rejoined the other, evasively. 

“For a year or two, till your affairs can be arranged,” rejoined 
Sir Hugh; “and till I am perfectly satisfied of your reforma- 
tion.” 

“ Well, I shall have no objection,” said the captain. “ But you 
must make it worth my while to go. Five thousand is not enough. 
I can’t expatriate myself under dovble that amount.” 

“Tt is impossible to give you more down. But I'll pay 
your debts, and allow you a thousand a year.” 

“That's tempting—very tempting. You'll pay a year in ad- 
vance, no doubt?” 

“Then you agree?” cried Sir Hugh, eagerly. “It shall be 
done. But you must start at once. Ill make every requisite 

“Stop! You're a great deal too quick. We've not said a 
word about the main point. What’s to become of Amice?” 

“ Who’s Amice?” again inquired Jos. 

your tongue, curse you, or strangle you,” rejoined 
eal. 

“Leave her to me,” said Sir Hugh. “It is to separate you 
from her that I make this offer. Don’t prate to me about your 
love. I know what your love is. In six months you will have 
forgotten her. Go, and rest assured that I will fulfil my engage- 
ment with you.” 

- &T told you before that I don’t mean to go without Amice,” said 
the captain, doggedly. “I mean to marry her.” 

“You shall never marry her,” rejoined Sir Hugh, in a deter- 
mined tone. “I will prevent you.” 

“You prevent me [» exclaimed his brother, contemptuously. 
“T like that.” 

“So do I. I like it immensely,” chuckled Jos, receiving a 
severe punch from his companion, which stopped him. 

“ Yes, I will prevent it,” said Sir Hugh, in the same firm tone. 

“ Be good enough to let me know how?” asked Captain Chet- 

nd. 

“I will effectually prevent it,” said Sir Hugh, “ by arresting you 
for forgery. You ico that you forged my name, and that I have 
proofs of the criminal act. Hitherto, I have spared you, but I will 
no longer spare you. Rather than you shall marry this girl, I will 
transport you. Now, will you go?” 

“No, I won't,” rejoined Captain Chetwynd, boldly. “You 
seek to intimidate me in vain. You have no proof of the atrocious 
charge you bring against me.” 

“ By the Lord! it is an atrocious charge,” muttered Neal. “TI 
wonder whether it’s true?” 
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“Since you defy me, you shall feel my power, and that before 
many hours are past,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ I laugh at your threats,” said Captain Chetwynd. “ Your own 
pride will not let you bring such a charge against me.” 

“ You are an unmitigated scoundrel, Clarence,” cried Sir Hugh, 
exasperated beyond endurance. 

a ~~ that expression—retract all you said about the forgery 
—or, by Heaven! I will shoot pa through the head,” cried Captain 
Chetwynd, plucking the pistol from his breast. 

“ T expected it would come to this,” muttered Neal. 

“T am not afraid of you,” rejoined Sir Hugh, scornfully; “ you 
dare not add murder to your other crimes.” 

“ Retract, I say,” cried the captain, fiercely, “or you shall not 
quite this spot alive.” 

And he levelled the pistol at his brother’s head. 

Sir Hugh seized his arm, and in the fierce struggle that ensued 
the pistol went off, and its contents were lodged in Captain Chet- 
wynd’s breast. He fell to the ground with a groan, but never 
spoke more. 

Horror-stricken at the dreadful deed he had unwittingly com- 
mitted, Sir Hugh flung down the pistol, knelt beside his brother, 
raised his head, and gazed into his face, half bereft of reason. 

The next moment he sprang to his feet, and called out, in a voice 
that scarcely sounded human, 

“ What ~ Idone? I have shed my brother’s blood. The 
curse of Cain will be upon me for ever!” 

Thus crying, he ran towards his horse, sprang into the saddle, 
and galloped furiously off, as if eager to get away from the fatal 
spot. 


VII. 


HOW THE TWO ROGUES WERE CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


THE two unsuspected witnesses of this tragical occurrence were 
so startled by it that they neither called out nor attempted inter- 
ference of any kind, and it was only when Sir Hugh hurried off to 
his horse that they ventured out of the cromlech. 

The distracted baronet might have seen them, but he never at- 
tempted to look back, but dashed down the hill-side as if the 
furies were at his heels. Though Neal and his companion 
had been within a few yards of the brothers during the deadly 
struggle, they could not tell which of them had fallen, and were of 
opinion that it was the elder, till they saw him take flight. 

“Why, it’s the capt’n asis shot, arter all!” exclaimed Jos, gazing 
at the body. “Is there any life in him?” 
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“Not ages Your bullets have done his business, old chap,” 
rejoined Neal, raising the head, and tearing open the shirt of the 
dead man. “ He’s shot through the heart. That’s why he couldn’t 
call out. Death must have been instantaneous.” 

“Well, it’s a shockin’ death. Howsomever, he brought it on 
hisself,” remarked Jos. 

“Let's see what he has got about him,” said Neal. “He 
ought to have a pocket-book. Ay, here it is,” he added, taking 
it from the coat, and opening it.  Here’s a lot of bank-notes, Jos. 
What's the use o’ these to a dead man? He can’t spend ’em. 
Let’s see how many there are,” he added, hastily counting the 
notes. “ Here’s five tens—that’s fifty for you, old boy. Ill keep 
the rest myself.” 

Jos clutched the notes with a greedy hand, for his cupidity was 
fairly roused, and crammed them into his breeches-pocket. But 
he fad no sooner done so than his mind misgave him, and he 
said, * S’pose we was to be found out?” 

“ Who’s to find us out?” rejoined Neal. “ He won’t tell. Don’t 
be chicken-hearted. He’s got a watch, with a thick gold chain. 
Look what a pretty little watch it is, Jos. It would be a pity to 
leave it.” 

“ Well, it would be a pity,” remarked the ostler. 

“ And here’s a gold breast-pin, and studs in his shirt, and a 
signet-ring, and a purse—but precious little in it.” 

“Them ought to be walerable articles,” said the ostler—“ least- 
ways the watch and chain.” 

“ We'll share all fairly by-and-b 

“ Better share now,” rejoined i 
chain.” 

“ No, I mean to keep the watch and chain for myself,” rejoined 
Neal. “You're welcome to the studs, ring, and breast-pin,” he 
added, handing him the articles in question. “ There’s the purse 
into the bargain. Them’s diamond studs, old chap. Hold ’em 
towards the moon, and you'll see how they glitter.” 

“T’d liefer have the watch and chain,” grumbled Jos. 

“ But I can’t part with ’em,” said Neal, securing the articles. 
“ Now then, let’s be off. Don’t forget your pistol,” he added, 
picking it up and handing it to him. 

“T said as how it wur a handy weepen,” remarked Jos; “and 
so Sir Hugh found it. What shall we do with the body?” 

“Leave it where it is, to be sure,” rejoined Neal. “It won’t 
walk after us. We haven’t time to bury it, and the Medway’s 
too far off, or we —_ throw it in.” 


“We can’t bu im, or throw him in the river, it’s true, but 
ry 9 


said Neal. 
os. ‘Give me the watch and 


we can put him in Kit’s Coity House,” rejoined Jos. “He may 
lie there for months without being diskivered.” 
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“A bright idea. Ill warrant Sir Hugh won’t come back to 
look for his brother,” said Neal. “Lend a hand, old chap, and 
we'll carry him in at once.” 

“I don’t like handlin’ of a corpse,” objected Jos. “ But I mun 
do it, I reckon.” 

So between them they dragged the body into the interior of the 
cromlech. They were occupied for a few minutes in rearing the 
dismal object in an angle of the stony pile, so as to screen it from 
observation, and had just completed their task, when they were 
alarmed by the sound of voices. 

“Lord help us!” ejaculated Jos, his knees knocking together 
from fright. “There’s people a-comin’ to take us up.” 

“ Be quick, fool!” cried Neal; adding, with a bitter imprecation, 
“I can’t conceive what brings those folks here; but they can’t be 
looking for us. How can they tell what has happened?” 

“They are a-comin’ here, curse °em!” cried Jos, as the foote 
drew nearer. 

t now became evident, from the sounds, that the party consisted 
of several persons; and it was also clear they had got a lantern 
with them, as the light could be seen through the outlet of the 
cromlech. 

Neal now began to share his companion’s alarm, and each of 
them crept into a corner of the sepulchre. By this time the 
party had come up, and a voice, which both of the terrified rogues 
<, as that of Plessets, said, 


ou’re quite certain you heard a pistol fired hereabouts, Tom 
Rollings?” 

“Sartin, Mr. Plessets,” replied another voice. The sound 
cum’d from Kit’s Coity House, as I towd you. Why, bless us! 
here’s a hat, sir—a gemman’s hat!” 

“Let me look at it!” cried Plessets, snatching it from him. “I 
know it,” he added, with a loud exclamation. “ It’s Captain 
Chetwynd’s hat!” 

“And see!” exclaimed another person, holding down the 
lantern. “ There’s marks of a struggle here! There's blood upon 
the eg Blood, Mr. Plessets !—look at it!” 

“ Blood, undoubtedly!” ejaculated the landlord. “ Captain 
Chetwynd has been murdered.” 

A thrill of horror pervaded the assemblage on this discovery. 
All concurred in opinion that some dark deed had been done, 
though they couldn’t declare so positively as the landlord did that 
— Chetwynd was the victim. 

_ the rogues inside Kit’s Coity House heard these remarks with 
increased alarm, and Jos muttered to himself, “ We shall be hanged. 
I knows we shall.” 


“Look here, sir!” cried Tom Rollings, again holding down 
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the lantern close to the ground. ‘“ Look at these marks, sir. The 
body has been dragged into Kit’s Coity House.” 

“ Evidently so, Tom. We shall find it there, no doubt,” re- 
joined the landlord. 

On this, there was a simultaneous rush to the entrance of the 
cromlech. The first to go in was Tom Rollings. Close behind 
him came Plessets. The mouth of the sepulchre was blocked up 
by the rest of the party, all of whom were rustics, 

As Tom Rollings, who was a great raw-boned young farmer, 
held up the lantern, a ghastly spectacle was presented to their 
view. Big Tom himself absolutely recoiled. 

Reared up in one corner, with the head against the stones, 
was the body of the slaughtered man, the wound in the breast 
being discernible through the open shirt, which was drenched 
with blood. It was a fearful sight. 

There also, crouched in opposite corners, and each devoutly 
wishing that the earth would open and swallow him up, were the 
two rogues. No one amid the throng who beheld the miserable 
wretches at that moment, looking the very pictures of ruthless 
murderers, entertained the slightest doubt of their criminality— 
not the slightest. 

But when they were seized and searched, and damnatory proofs 
of their guilt, as it seemed, found upon their persons, of what 
avail aan be denial? All attempts at explanation were scouted, 
of course, and only served to increase the rage of the captors, who 
overwhelmed them with execrations. 

“Why, here’s the werry weepon as did the bloody deed!” cried 
Big Tom, pulling the pistol out of the ostler’s pocket, and ex- 
ope it to the bystanders. “ Look at it, mesters, it has just been 
et off.” 

“It’s not the first time I’ve seen that pistol to-night,” said 
Plessets. “I caught the two villains with it in my harness-room, 
but I little thought what they were contriving.” 

The pocket-book and the notes were next brought to light, and 
increased the excitement of the lookers-on. 

“ Here’s what they’ve sold themselves for to Owd Nick!” cried 
Big Tom. 

“ Ay, they’ve got the devil’s bargain sure enough, and bartered 
their precious souls for nothing,” said Plessets, examining the 
notes. “These very bank notes I myself gave to the poor gentle- 
man they’ve so foully murdered. pn swear to the numbers. 
The rogues, you see, have shared their booty between ’em—but 
it’s done ’em no good.” 

“‘ Hangin’s too good for such villains,” cried Big Tom. “They 
ought to be hung in chains afore Kit’s Coity House.” 


“ And so they will be,” cried a voice from behind. 
VOL. LX, 2B 
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“ Ay, I knew we should be hanged,” groaned Jos. 

“ Soh! villain, you confess your guilt at last?” cried Plessets. 

“ No, sir. I’m as innocent of the poor gen’!’man’s blood as the 
babe unborn. If I’m hanged, an innocent man will suffer, Mr. 
Plessets. Hear what I’ve got to say, sir, afore you condemns me. 
Captain Chetwynd met his death by accident. There’s one as 
can explain all—can’t he, Neal?” 

“ Ay, to be sure he can,” said the other. “I can explain all 
now, if they'll only let me.” 

But being fiercely interrupted by the throng, he concluded by 
protesting his innocence. 

“ Why, you unblushing villain!” cried Plessets, regarding 
him with abhorrence. “ Dare you protest your innocence, with 
your hands red with the blood of your victim? Ah! you may 
well hide them! But water won’t cleanse them from the stain. 
That blood will cry out for Vengeance against you, and Ven- 
geance won't be long delayed. You and your wretched asso- 
ciate will swing on the same gallows, and a precious pair will be 
disposed of. I shall never forgive myself for harbouring two such 
abominable miscreants.” 

“We shall be able to establish our innocence at the proper 
time, Mr. Plessets,” said Neal, who had in some degree recovered 
his confidence. 

“You put a bold face on the matter, Neal,” said the landlord; 
“ but you won’t impose on me—nor on the judge and jury who will 
try you. You'll swing for the job, my lad. Pah! I’m half stifled 
in this place. It reeks of blood. Let us get out into the fresh air. 
Bring the villains along. And do you, Tom Rollings, and three 
other stout chaps, carry the poor captain among you to the Bell.” 

These injunctions were obeyed. Quitting the scene of the 
fearful catastrophe, the party marched down the hill-side, four of 
them carrying the body, and the rest guarding the prisoners. 
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Ir would scarcely be imagined that so ancient and yet so cruel a 
pastime as bull-fighting has been treated of with all the dignity of a 
science. Yet such is the case. Goya, the admirable author of the 
“Caprices,” has described, under the title of “'Toromaquia,” with all 
the verve of a Spaniard thoroughly enamoured of his subject, and as 
deeply versed in it, the variations which the sport has undergone from 
the days of the Moors from Gazul, the Cid, and Charles the Fifth, up 
to the epoch of the student De Falces, Martincho, and the American. 
The work is, however, now exceedingly rare, and not a copy of it is to 
be found even in the Bibliothéque Impériale. 

The great Montes, the worthy descendant of Romero, Martincho, 
and Pepe-Illo, has also penned a special treatise on the subject, in 
which he analyses in the most minute manner the qualities that are 
essential to constitute a successful ¢orero, the different suertes or 
cogidas, the manner in which to agitate the cape or mantle, how to 

the bull, how to use the muleta, and all the other resources of the 
profession. Several chapters are devoted to the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of different kinds of bulls, and they are not the least inte- 
resting in the book. The torero has, in fact, often to depend for his 
safety and his life on his appreciation of the characteristics of the 
animal that is opposed to him. 

Lastly, the distinguished feuilletonist, Théophile Gautier, has pro- 
fited by what his predecessors have said, aie his own experience, 
— he declares to be considerable, to pen a chapter upon “ Tauro- 
machie.” 

Almost all descriptions of bull-fights, or, as they are more elegantly 
termed by the French, “courses de taureaux,” open with elegiac con- 
siderations upon the ferocity of such exhibitions. Théophile Gautier 
does not, however, side with these views of the matter, and he parti- 
cipates on that point in the ideas of the Spaniards. He holds that 
the spectacle is a noble one, is replete with heroism, and is in every 
em worthy of a brave people; that, in fact, it illustrates in the 
highest degree the superiority of courage over brutal strength, and of 
mind over matter. 

A struggle in which the weakest combatant is almost always con- 
queror, and that by his coolness and by his just appreciation of danger, 
inspires, he asserts, the soul of the spectator with a feeling of pride 
very different from the trouble in which he is left by theatrical 
emotions. It is a male, energetic, robust impression, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the romantic melancholy and the endless aspirations after 
innaccessible regions which are created among the people by scenic 
representations, and in which a world is laid open to them that they 
can never enter. 

When Montes has just struck down a bull with one of those spark- 
ling estocados, or thrusts, which are as quick as thought and as rapid 
as lightning, and he receives the applause due to his skill from 
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thousands of brown and white hands, there is no one who would not 
like to be in his place. Z 

He is a hero to all intents and purposes, and, whatever cowards ma 
say, to risk one’s life on the turn of the dice is a daring thing, whether 
it be to conquer a throne or to win applause. 

The toreros, however, do not run so much risk as might be imagined ; 
they have long experience on their side, and accidents are rare enough ; 
taking year by year, not more than one or twoare killed throughout all 
Spain, and not more than a dozen are grievously hurt. This is no 
doubt more than there ought to be, but it must be remembered that all 
the fights take place during six months of the year, and almost every 
week in different localities. If one could ascertain how many eques- 
trians, acrobats, rope-dancers, and other performers of gymnastics 
come to grief every year in France, it would be found that the number 
was much higher than this. 

Ferdinand VIL., e? rey neto, a great amateur of bull-fights, founded 
at Seville a conservatory of ae in which select pupils were 
trained at Government expense to kill bulls “secundum artem,” and 
with the most exquisite skill, The pupils begin by practising upon a 

asteboard bull, which they learn to thrust at in particular points. 
When they have acquired a sufficient degree of precision, and that the 
can touch the proper places (behind the horns, at the root of the neck, 
and between the shoulder-blades), they are brought face to face in 
the arena with young bulls, two or three ey old, called novillos, the 
tips of whose horns are wrapt with bands of leather (embolados), so 


that they cannot do much harm, and the only danger that the young 


torero runs is to be tumbled over and trampled underfoot. 

Many masters of the art have not, however, followed this course; 
—* been first banderilleros and then capeadores before becoming 
espadas. 

“it is, as we have observed, upon an intimate study and acquaintance 
with the habits of bulls that the safety and even the life of the torero 
often depend. Bulls vary much in disposition, and do not by any 
means conduct themselves in the same way in the arena. An expe- 
rienced torero detects with a glance, as soon as a bull enters upon the 
field, if it is slow (aplomada) or swift (de muechas piernas), frank or 
sulky, or if it is long or short sighted—a thing of the utmost 
importance. 

Another important point is whether the bull has ever been in the 
arena. Those that have previously figured in a combat as novillos 
are much more dangerous than others; they are wanting in sencillez 
or frankness, are mistrustful, ever on the watch, and know how to 
profit by their experience. It was by a bull of this description that 
the famous Pepe-Illo was killed. 

A good bull should be from four to five years of age, and should 
have been brought up in pastures (ganaderia) removed from all 
human habitations, so as to preserve all its wildness. It ought to 
have neat limbs, wide shoulders, large dewlap, and long horns opening 
like a crescent. Those most in esteem come from Utrera and the 
mountains of Aragon. They are brought by means of a cow, which 
they follow, or by mingling them with a herd of oxen, some of which 
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bells, and are driven by men with lances, who conduct them to 
the place of destination, travelling only by night, and avoiding 
frequented places. 

At Madrid, people go to see the animals, the evening before a combat, 
in a meadow called el aroyo. Amateurs are known as aficionados, 
and they are as experienced in the points of a bull as our men of the 
turf are in the points of a horse. At night the animals are shut up 
in boxes, the gates of which are opened by ropes moving on pulleys, 
and from which they issue forth only to find themselves in the arena. 
‘When they appear to be pacifically disposed, they are previously 
harassed with spears, and even frictions with nitric acid are said to be 
had recourse to, and to exasperate them in the highest degree, which 
they well may do. 

Each bull carries on its neck a tuft of ribbons, which are made fast 
by means of a thread passed through the hide. This is called the 
divisa, and the colours of the devisas are indicated in the programme, 
with the names of the owner and the district whence it came. 

All the bulls that appear in the arena in places of secondary im- 
portance are not necessarily put to death. The programme then 
makes an announcement, as for example, Se lidiaran seis toros, siende 
dos de muerte, “six bulls will be fought, two of them to death.” But 
at Madrid the slaughter is complete, and no bull goes out of the 
arena alive. 

The number of victims is mostly eight, and these generally disem- 
bowel each two or three horses before being given up to the rapier of 
the espada. Such constitutes a media-corrida, or a demi-combat. A 
whole combat, as it was formerly understood, and in the times of Ferdi- 
nando VII., a zealous aficionado, consisted of two acts, in which thirteen 
bulls performed, the first act being played in the morning and the second 
@ la tarde, that is to say, about five in the evening. The second act 
is the only one that is now performed, and that in the presence of a 
vast concourse of spectators, in the circus to the left of the handsome 
gate, Alcala, as you go out of the town. 

The arena is in general very spacious; the drama requires room for 
its development, and the smaller the place is, the greater the danger. 
The circus of Cadiz, which is one of the smallest in Spain, is dreaded 
by the most intrepid toreros. If the bulls are active, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the jargon of the sport, de muwechas piernas, the torero has 
to keep close to the barriers, or he might be easily caught. In more 
extensive arenas the torero soon leaves the bull at a distance, for they 
do not run quick except under the impulse of the first rush, and they 
soon get tired. 

The circuses of Madrid, Seville, Xeres, Malaga, and Valentia will 
accommodate from ten to twelve thousand spectators, so it can be 
easily imagined what a size the arena is. A barrier of planks, called 
las tabias, is raised round the arena to a height of about six or seven 
feet, and this has a raised step running all round within, so that the 
torero can put his foot on it and vault over the barrier, if hard pushed. 
Between the ¢ablas and the lowest seats in the amphitheatre, an open 
space, four or five feet in width, is left for the use of those engaged 
in the service. These lowest seats in the circus, known as the asientos 
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de barrera, are those which are most sought after, although they are 
the most dangerous; for it sometimes happens to the bull, when 
carried away by excitement, to leap the barrier. The boxes, called 
tertulias or palcos, are situated higher up. 

Four entrances give admittance to the arena. The first, which is 
placed opposite to the ayuntamiento, is called the ¢ori/, and is the 
passage by which the bulls enter. The second, on the opposite side, 
is the matadero, and the dead bodies of the bulls are carried out by 
it. The third opens upon the stables and the kennels; and the fourth 
leads to the space reserved for the toreros, where they dress and are 
tended in case of accident. 

All those who are engaged in the combats are comprised under the 
general designation of ¢oreros or diestros ; it is seldom that the names 
of toreador or of matador are now used. The toreros are, however, 
divided into several categories, each of which has its especial mission 
to fulfil, The part which each actor has to perform in the tragedy is 
indeed distinctly marked out for him. The picador has to encounter 
the first rush of the bull, and he is posted at the distance of only a 
few paces from the toril. One of the essential qualities of an efficient 
picador is that he should be a good horseman, the more especially as 
they are for the most part wretchedly mounted. As, further, he has 
often to make the best of his way to a place of safety on a horse that 
has been disembowelled and is half dead, he must excel in the art of 
supporting his steed. It requires, also, that he should be a powerful 
man, and of a certain weight, in order to resist the onslaught of the 
bull. He must also be experienced in falls, for he has many to 
undergo, his horse being sometimes thrown over with its four legs in 
the air. His resource under such circumstances consists in falling b 
the side of the horse, so that the latter shall serve as akind of shield, 
and receive the butts from the horns which are in reality addressed to 
the rider. The picador’s arm, as his name indicates, is a lance six or 
seven feet in length, with a spear of from two to three inches, which 
can wound and irritate the animal, but not killit. The picador wears 
a leather thumbstall, so that the lance (vara) shall not slip in his 
hand. He must strike the bull on the left shoulder, and nowhere else, 
under pain of dishonour. A thrust that should tell elsewhere would 
be looked upon as a cowardly assassination. Some are so skilful that 
they will strike the bull several times in the same place—a carefulness 
which no doubt the poor beast duly appreciates. 

The picador, when the aleade makes the sign for the portals to be 
opened, gets a firm seat, lowers his lance, and awaits the onslaught of 
the bull, motionless on the back of his horse, whose eyes are carefully 
bandaged. (This is scarcely fair to the equine quadruped, to whom 
it must be as disagreeable to be disembowelled by an unseen enemy 
as it is to the taurine quadruped to be speared many times in the same 
hole.) If the picador has a vigorous arm and a good seat, the bull 
passes by, after having felt the full weight of the lance, which leaves 
on its shoulder a wound which, before long, stripes its black hide with 
purple streamlets, and it wends its way towards a second picador who 
is posted alongside the barriers at some distance from the first. 
Sometimes, however, the bull, if it be a spirited animal, or, as it is 
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termed, claro, rushes at the first picador again, regardless of the 
thrusts of the spear, and drives his horns into the chest or abdomen 
of the poor bandaged horse. The position then becomes critical, for, 
thus belaboured, the horse soon tumbles over onits side. The picador 
under such circumstances gets alongside the barriers, and vaults over 
into the space intervening between them and the first seats; or he 
shields his body behind the prostrate horse, waiting till the chulos come 
to his rescue, which they do by shaking brilliant-coloured capes in the 
muzzle of the bull, and thus lead away the stupid beast after a vain 
shadow, and when one or two more thrusts with his horns might have 
assured him a complete revenge. 

The picador must, we are told, be made of iron to resist such 
violent shocks and such tremendous falls as they have to endure. 
The floor of the arena is, however, well laid with sawdust, like the 
interior of an equestrian circus, to break the falls. The most 
renowned picadors of the present day are Sevilla, Fabre Rodrigués, 
Juan de Dios Dominguez, Joaquin Evisto, Antonio Sanchez, José 
Trigo, Joaquin Coito, and Francesco Briones of Puerto Réal; but 
Sevilla is “ facile princeps.” 

The capeador or chulo comes immediately after the picador. He 
mast be young, slim, active, and swift of foot. He has no other arm 
than a capa, or cape of brilliant-coloured stuff, bright red, blue, 
yellow, or even green : all these colours easily distract the attention of 
the ferocious beast. The duties of the chulo are to worry the bull, to 
attract him from one spot to another, and especially, as we have seen, 
to give the change when a picador is unsaddled and in danger of being 
butted with the animal’s horns; this is called, in technical language, 
capear, or sacar de capa, as also trastear, None of these words be- 
longing to the Tauromachian dictionary have an equivalent in French, 
or in any other language; they belong exclusively to Spain, like the 
things which they represent. (Capear is translated in Gattel, “to 
give signals with a cloak.” Sacar is especially colloquial, as sacar a 
luz, to produce; sacar a limpio, to clear; sacar per el rastro, to dis- 
cover by the track. Zrastear is, we are told by the same authority, “to 
turn over the lumber of a house,” or “to play finely on an instru- 
ment :” in this instance it probably means to play with the feelings 
of the bull.) 

The suertes, or tricks with the cape: the most in vogue are the 
veroncia, the navarra el chatre, the recortes, and the galleos. The 
veroncia and the navarra are especially common; to execute them the 
chulo places himself right before the bull, calls him (cita) on his 
“jurisdiction,” that is to say, makes him leaves his ground, opens his 
arms, shakes his cape before the animal’s eyes, and thenrunsaway. In 
the navarra, after having shaken his cape on the muzzle of the beast, he 
simply jumps on one side as the bull rushes onwards. These brilliant 
and graceful evolutions are seldom attended with much danger. If 
the diestro is too sharply pursued, he has only to throw his cape be- 
hind him; the furious animal butts it, tears it with his feet and horns, 
throws it up in the air, embarrasses himself in its folds, or makes a 
turban of it, after the fashion of the orientals. ‘These swertes, how- 
ever, serve at once to excite and fatigue the bull. Instead of rushing 
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upon the diestro, the animal gradually begins to content itself with ad- 
vancing a few paces on the cape, and then returns to its querencia. 
Something more exciting becomes necessary to arouse its flagging 
passions. The time has come for affixing the banderillas. These are 
arrows about three feet in length, with an iron barb at the extremity, 
which fixes itself in the flesh ; and it is further adorned with wings of 
paper, which rustle and flutter in the air. When the quadrille, as the 
troop that every matador brings with him is designated, is not nume- 
rous, the capeadores do duty as banderilleros ; but generally the suwertes 
de banderillas are executed by especial actors. They require con- 
siderable coolness, agility, and skill, and may easily become dangerous. 

The banderillo advances towards the bull, attracting its attention by 
striking his barbed arrows one against the other. The bull moves to 
the encounter, lowering its head, or “ humbling” himself, in technical 
language, in order to give its opponent the cogida; this is the 
moment for planting the barbs, which is done by opening the arms and 
fixing one in each shoulder. If the bull has been well played by the 
capeadores, that is to say, if the mantle has been cast very low, and 
it has got into the way of lowering its head well, the swertes de 
banderillas are accomplished with dexterity and security; but 
if, on the contrary, it holds its head high, the feat is one both of 
difficulty and danger. It is indispensable to the success of the bande- 
rillo that he should have a just appreciation of the animal’s character, 
of the state of fatigue or anger it is in, and of the side by which it 
butts by preference, and which is indicated by the more rapid move- 
ment of the ear to the right or to the left. When the bull has three 
or four pairs of banderillas fixed in his shoulders, then he is doomed 
to death. 

The espada, who up to this time has been apparently an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the different events of the combat, but who has in 
reality been carefully studying the qualities, the habits, and the faults of 
the foaming monster, with whom it is now his turn to struggle, ad- 
vances in front of the ayuntamiento’s box, sword in hand, and a red veil 
attached to a stick, called muleta, on his arm, and he asks permission 
to administer the final estocade or thrust. The permission being 
granted, he throws his montera in the air, to show that he is prepared 
to risk all and everything, and he turns to the perilous encounter. 

The costume of the espada is at once elegant and rich. The 
picadors are possibly more picturesque in their wide leather trousers, 
their red, orange, or blue velvet jackets, decorated with no end of em- 
broidery, buttons, and ornaments, their silken sashes and their wide- 
brimmed monteras, or hats, with coloured streamers ; but the espada, 
in his doublet of satin, embroidered with gold or silver, and in breeches 
and silk stockings, seems too much of the gentleman to be what he 
is—a matador. Some of the costumes of the espadas have been known 
to cost from 60/. to 807. of our money. 

The arms of the matador consist of a long sword, with a handle in 
the form of a cross, and of the muleta before noticed, and which helps 
him to excite the bull, to run the changes upon it, and, above all, to 
“humble” it, that is to say, to make it lower its head, a position essen- 
tial to the performance of certain estocades. There are, indeed, various 
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suertes de muerte, or death-thrusts, which are executed with the varia- 
tions necessitated by the peculiar character and dispositions of the 
four-footed antagonist. One of the most common is that described as 
a toro recibido. The matador confronts the bull, challenges it with 
movements to and fro of his muleta, and, when it rushes at him, holds 
out his sword between its horns with extended arm. ‘The animal 
transfixes itself, and at the same moment the torero jumps aside to 
avoid the impulse forwards. 

The estocada de vuela piés, the invention of which is attributed to 
Joaquin Rodrigués, demands, on the contrary, that the bull should be 
perfectly quiescent ; it is one of the most beautiful feats of the sword 
that can be contemplated, and, when perfectly successful, the colossal 
brute falls at the feet of his pigmy opponent without having lost a 
drop of blood, and as if struck down by lightning. It is indeeda 
strange and surprising spectacle to see the immobility of death succeed 
so instantaneously to so much fury and agitation. 

There are also other estocades that are less frequently had recourse 
to; such are the estocada a la carrera, & media vuelta, and 4 paso de 
banderillas, which serve to give variety to the combats, and are also 
sometimes necessitated when the animals are of cowardly, malicious, 
or treacherous dispositions. It would be difficult, Théophile Gautier 
says, to give an accurate idea of these different kinds of estocades, 
the technical terms of tauromachia having no equivalents in our lan- 
guages, and hence each word would require a periphrase or a com- 
mentary. 

The death of the bull does not always follow immediately upon an 
estocade. It sometimes happens that the sword, entering from above, 
strikes upon a bone, and is driven sideways; it is necessary in such a 
case to begin again. The most skilful toreros do not always succeed 
at the first thrust. The estocades are followed by the immediate 
death of the animal only when, penetrating between two of the 
vertebr, they cut the spinal marrow, or reach what the toreros call 
the herradura. Such a thrust kills the bull even when the sword has 
gone in but a slight depth. The torero knows when the sword has 
cut the herradura, when it has penetrated obliquely in the lower part 
of the chest. The bull remains a minute or two on its legs and then 
falls dead, without a drop of blood issuing from the wound or from 
the muzzle. The torero, who, however, knows what will follow, leaves 
the bull to its fate, and turns round to salute the spectators - 
maniére de gentillesse, the latter still gazing uncertain if the bull 
received its death-wound. 

Sometimes a torero or chulo has to advance and agitate a cape 
before the eyes of the animal to induce it to move before it falls over. 
Then the cachetero comes forward, armed with his puntilla, with 
which he gives the coup de grace at the base of the horns. This 
operation is called cachetear. 

Some sword-thrusts, called golletes, cause the bull to vomit a great 
deal of blood, and are on that account viewed with disfavour. Some- 
times, also, the animals are so cowardly that they cannot be got to 
move; and this necessitates the use of the media luna, a kind of 
crescent, by means of which the hamstrings are cleft behind. 
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Nothing can be more repulsive, and hence such a proceeding is never 
had recourse to, except in extreme cases. 

The old masters, José Candido, Lorencillo, José Delgado, and 
Romero, used to give zest to the natural dangers inevitable to the 
combat by extemporaneous or sometimes pre-arranged manceuvres. 
Romero, for example, has been known to kill a bull with shackles on 
his feet, seated on a chair, and having only his hat for a muleta. El 
Americano has encountered a bull, mounted on another bull, saddled 
and bridled. The licentiate De Falces has presented himself before 
the animal wrapt up in his mantle, and not even having the freedom 
of his arms. 

These rash proceedings, or coguetteries de témérité, as Théophile 
Gautier justly designates them, have fallen into desuetude, although 
Montés, when in good spirits, will play a number of tricks upon his 
opponent before he despatches it, and which would be very dangerous 
to any one else but himself. 

When the cachetero has completed his office, a number of mules, 
brilliantly harnessed, are brought into the arena, and they drag off 
the victim with astonishing celerity. The trumpets sound, the gates 
of the toril open once more, and another four-footed actor rushes upon 
the same stage, whence none are allowed to withdraw in order to 


appear again. 


THE GHOSTS ROUND BISMARK’S COUCH. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


TueEy come, they come, in thronging hosts, 
Round Bismark’s couch, the pallid ghosts 
Of men swept off before their time, 

Tn youth, in age, and manhood’s prime. 


They come from every battle-plain, 
Where lay th’ unburied, gory slain, 
From tents and hospitals they glide, 
To stand at midnight by Ais side. 


Vassals and foes together stand, 

And, pointing to the shadowy land, 

“Why didst thou send us there ?” demand. 
“Demon! It was thy lustful pride, 

Like Lucifer’s, who God defied, 

Which spread around such carnage wide. 


Thy robber hand on Denmark first 
Unjustly fell with weight accurst, 
And every petty German power 
Applauded thee in that dark hour. 
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“To be thy tool then Austria stooped, 
And for reward by thee was duped. 
Kings are dethroned, nations enslaved, 
The scorn and hate of Europe braved, 


“To pleasure thy vain-glorious mind, 

A patriot’s name thine artful blind, 
Scourge of thy country and thy kind, 
Hark! to thy victims’ dying groans, 
Their widows’ and their orphans’ moans, 
Ascending in accusing tones. 


“To yonder distant realms above, 

Where dwells the God of Peace and Love, 
When Time before His bar shall bring 
Thee and thy puppet, Prussia’s king, 


“Tyrants! how shall ye both appear, 
When thundered forth your crimes ye hear, 
Your earthly glories vanished, flown, 

Ye stand condemned before God’s throne ? 


* Now, with success triumphant flushed, 
Your wretched victims humbled, crushed, 
All better feelings stifled, hushed. 

Then, rising from the dark cold tomb, 
Surrounded by Death’s ghastly gloom, 
Ye hear your everlasting doom— 


*** Depart from me, accursed, go— 
To regions of eternal woe, 

With spirits of the lost to share 
The untold horrors of despair.’ ” 


Round Bismark’s couch such was the strain 
The spectres chanted, but in vain ; 

His stony heart is deaf to all, 

Except Ambition’s frenzied call! 


Diisseldorf, September. 
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THROWN AWAY. 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TRANSIENT SUNSHINE. 


Artuur Errot did not pay his visit to Laura, and, whatever may 
have been the reason of the change in his resolution, Laura was 
secretly rejoiced at it, for she shrank from the thought of seeing him, 
conscious as she was that the listless dejection, which was now her 
most common phase of feeling, was not the mood in which she would 
have wished to be seen by her former lover. Since the conversation 
relating to Adelaide which she had had with her husband on the morn- 
ing of Mrs. Errol’s visit, he had avoided in as much as in him lay all 
opportunities of being alone with her, and when he could not evade 
the being so, he sedulously led the conversation to trivial topics, which 
could in no way bear on their closer personal interests, and, indeed, 
Laura herself felt no inclination to renew hostilities. Colonel Home 
paid his wife every polite attention—she had no cause for complaint 
on that score—and his manner to Adelaide was more guarded than it 
had been; still, however, the young beauty so evidently exacted due 
homage from every man who approached her, whether married or 
single, and Colonel Home as obviously considered his wife as such a 
slight obstacle in the way of his amusements, that Laura had quite 


sufficient cause for many an hour of anxiety. Not, be it understood, 
that for one moment she dreamed of anything between the offending 
— save a foolish flirtation; but that was quite sufficient to make 

er unhappy, and I do not ry sng there are many wives as young 


and fond as she was who could have watched such an affair with equa- 
nimity. Wearily to her passed the days and weeks of their stay at 
Charlwood ; had it not been that she knew her coming had cheered 
and enlivened her father, she could scarcely have borne it; but at last 
the — hour came, the carriage was packed, and she and her hus- 
band set out for home. One week of quietness at Thornicroft, and 
then she knew that the old story was to begin over again; but even 
that one week was precious in her eyes. Colonel Home was in his 
sunniest mood. Laura’s health and happiness seemed his first care, 
and not once did he seek to see Magdalen Heathcote ; even when she, 
with her mother and sister, called on Laura, the colonel found, or 
feigned, that he had important business with his steward, and left his 
wife to entertain her visitors. 

“ Why did you not come in, George ?”’ she said to him. 

“Well, my pet! I have a great regard for the Heathcotes, but, 
entre nous, Magdalen is the least in the world of a bore. I never 
could endure the idea of spectral visitants, and there is no ghost so 
irritating and persistent as the shade of a long dead and gone love. I 
have no objection to Magdalen’s amusing herself with it if she will in- 
sist on it, but I decline absolutely to make a third at their séances.” 
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“ You were not always of that opinion.” 

“ My intellect has become enlarged, my child. Can you not under- 
stand how difficult one may find it to break through old habits of 
neighbourhood, friendliness, and all that sort of thing ? Besides, there 
is really no harm in poor Magdalen; only, as I said, she bores one with 
her perpetual reminiscences.” 

“ T have been so happy this week, George !” 

“Have you? Iam so glad!” 

“ Yes, 1 have had you all to myself.” 

“ That will not do at all, Laura. If I allowed you, you would bea 

rfect turtle-dove, and make yourself and me ridiculous.” 

« be know I hate public demonstrations of that kind as much as 

ou do.’ 
“7 That is all right. And now, sweet one! I hope, when our friends 
come, you will not be nonsensical, but do your devoir as a hostess 
should, and allow me to make myself generally agreeable, without my 
having the miserable consciousness that I am fettered by my wife’s 
causeless and ungenerous suspicions.” 

“T delight in seeing you generally agreeable, George.” 

“ A most invidious emphasis, madam! But I shall not quarrel with 
you. As you say, we have been very happy this week, and it only 
rests with yourself that we should be always equally so. Shall it be 
a bargain ?” 

“T should be but too glad. Iam so miserable when there is any 
cloud between us.” 

“The clouds arise from your own busy imagination, which magnifies 
everything, especially your poor husband’s peccadilloes.” 

“T thought, and fain would still think, that he had none.” 

“Very well!—think so. And, for that matter, I might retort on 
you, if l were not too magnanimous, by a reminder or two on the sub- 
ject of your tender friendship with Hans Carey. Ha! you are blush- 
ing at the first hint of it.” 

Laura laughed merrily. 

“ Hans has been always so kind to me,” she said. “ When I had 
few bright or cheerful things in my life, he was so good! Oh! you 
may get up a jealous fit about him as soon as you please; it shall not 
make me love him, or show that I do so, a bit the less.” 

“ And can you not allow me the same latitude ?” 

“ You know that your little affairs are so very different.” 

“Tn your construction of them. But, since you call them ‘ litéle 
affairs, I am satisfied ; that is the right way to think of them. Are 
you not my wife ?” 

“Yes, George ; and I shall try hard to be what I ought to be.” 

“ Dear child! only trust me.” 

In two days more the guests began to arrive. Mr. and Mrs. 
Heytesbury, with Emilie and Adelaide, were the first to make their 
appearance, and were followed by the Careys, and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of shooting young men, and girls pretty and plain, clever and 
stupid. Laura, in her character of hostess, had her hands full of oc- 
cupation, and was rejoiced to see that Adelaide was not quite so ready 
to heal her host into the labyrinths of sentimentality as she had been. 
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Two causes operated in producing this desirable change. The one was 
that Emilie had incited Mrs. Charlton to lecture the wilful beauty on 
her injudicious encouragement of a married man, and that the anxious 
mother had strongly represented to her daughter the injury she must 
inevitably do her matrimonial projects should she once get a character 
so unlikely to advance her interests. A noble incitement to the right 

ath! but neither mother nor daughter knew of any more powerful. 
But the strongest dissuasive lay behind. Amongst the party at 
Thornicroft was a young baronet who had just attained his majority, and 
who, besides being rich to the fullest realisation of Adelaide’s dreams, 
was good-looking, full of gaiety and spirit, and a professed admirer of 
beauty. He openly declared that he meant to seek neither wealth 
nor high lineage in a bride—beauty, amiability, and talent were the 
qualities he proposed to secure in his future wife—and he also inti- 
mated his intention of marrying as soon as he could find a lady to suit 
his taste and incline seriously to his vows. It must be owned that 
Adelaide had some reason for her change of manner towards her host, 
and he, being excessively piqued, took pains to show her that others 
were less capricious than she, and distributed his attentions so equally 
amongst his lady-guests as to charm them one and all. Laura also 
benefited by her lord’s fit of pique, and, unconscious of the cause, re- 
ceived his attentions with a radiant pleasure, which made her duties 
as hostess quite a different thing from the compulsory penance to 
which she had looked forward. Even Miss Heathcote, who was asked 
to several dinner and evening parties at Thornicroft, and who came, 
looking handsome, defiant, and superb, had no power to disturb 
Laura’s equanimity. In vain she sang her finest songs in her finest 
manner—in vain her regal airs and graces were put forth; her sove- 
reignty had passed into the hands of a younger, fairer, and (above all) 
a newer rival, and that rival, being one whose sweetest smiles were now 
given to another, was more than ever admired by a man to whom dif- 
ficulty ever gave a new impetus. However, poor Laura, not seeing 
the hidden springs which moved her husband’s actions, was only too 
happy in his renewed consideration for her. 

Some days and weeks of halcyon calm passed, when Sir Edward 
Preston, the object of Adelaide’s aspirations, received letters, which, 
he said, made it necessary for him to bring his visit to a close; and 
next day he went, making no sign. Adelaide’s grief was not very 
deep, whatever may have been her mortification ; and, to console her- 
self for her disappointment, she returned to her old pursuits. When 
Adelaide was resolved tobe winning, severe indeed must have been 
the displeasure that she could not thaw, and Colonel Home’s reserve 
melted before her smiles. In truth, matters were soon worse than 
ever, if it be true that a relapse is always more dangerous than the 
first attack of a disease ; and Laura, despite her earnest endeavours to 
be indifferent, found herself once more deserted. Adelaide was a capital 
horse-woman, and one morning after breakfast, as the whole party at 
Thornicroft stood on the lawn watching the antics of a young horse 
which Mr. Carysbroke, one of the gentlemen, had bought for his wife, 
the animal took fright at something, and ran off, almost throwing the 

m who rode it. It was some time before it could again be re- 
uced to tolerable quietness, and even then Mrs. Carysbroke declared 
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that nothing should induce her to mount a horse so easily startled. 
In vain her husband promised not to stir from her side; she abso- 
lutely refused to mount, and, as a projected excursion was in prospect, 
and the hour fixed for starting was close at hand, Mr. Carysbroke, 
who had been proud of his wife’s skili as a horse-woman, was very 
much Seskeonsl Adelaide volunteered to take the lady’s place, and 
went off to don her habit. Presently she came into Laura’s morning- 
room, where Laura was teaching Emilie a new netting stitch. 

“Laura, will you lend me your riding-veil? Mine caught on 
Thursday as I was coming through Thorden copse, and it is a perfect 
show.” 

“You can have the veil, of course,” said Laura, quietly, “but I 
wish you would not think of riding that horse.” 

“Think of it! I certainly shall. Mrs. Carysbroke thinks it so in- 
teresting to be timid, and likes so much to be entreated to change her 
mind, I was quite glad that her husband got angry and left her to her 
own devices.” 

“T don’t think you are wise.” 

“ Adelaide never was that, and, I greatly fear, never will be,” said 
Emilie. 

“ Prophet, said I, thing of evil?” chanted Adelaide, laughing. 
“ Laura, did you ever see anything so ill-natured as Emilie has 
become ?” 

“ Just now, I think, she is only anxious to keep you from doing a 
foolish thing.” 

“ One might fancy I was a child, to be lectured and ordered about. 
I declare it is insufferable.” 

“1 know what I think much more so,” retorted Emilie. 

“ Myself, I presume.” : 

“ Exactly so; and I tell you what it is, Adelaide, I shall write to 
mamma to order you home, if you don’t change your tactics.” 

“ You may do as you please, but I certainly shall not go home ia a 
hurry ; there is no one at Charlwood, and will you tell me, please, am 
I to waste my sweetness there? Not a bit of it.” 

“T wonder Laura can be so quiet ; it is well for her,” said Emilie. 

“ Pray, what do J do to vex Laura?” asked Adelaide, with a con- 
scious smile. 

“T call it shameful !” cried Emilie, rising indignantly. “Iam sure 
Colonel Home himself must be disgusted with your conduct. A man 
will always be weak enough to encourage a girl if she be sufficiently 
silly to run after him; but he must have a very low opinion of her, 
nevertheless.” 

-“ You do talk such folly about him,” returned Adelaide, blushing 
angrily ; “as if Imay not say and do what I please with him! Are we 
not a sort of brother and sister ?” 

“You are as much his sister as you are the sister of the Khan of 
Tartary ; you might marry him to-morrow if Laura were dead.” 

“ Laura is not dead, however; and, as for him, I shall just act as I 
choose ; he suits me, and I suit him, and we get on famously. I pre- 
fer him to all the young men in England.” 

“You did not think so a week ago, but your disappointment has 
made you change your opinion.” 
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Please, Adelaide! Emilie, have an end of this. I cannot allow 
such a discussion in my presence; it is bad taste, if nothing worse, 
and if you will persevere in it, I shall leave the room to you.” 


“ For my part, Lam off. I shall just get that veil from your maid, 
Laura.” 


And Adelaide went off; as for Emilie, she attempted to resume the 
subject with Laura, but the latter firmly declined all discussion on that 
head, and alleging, as an excuse, the necessity of going to look after her 
other guests, she left Emilie to her own resources. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A NEW STAR APPEARS ON THE HORIZON. 


Ir may be remembered that Colonel Home had a wish to enter 
arliament, and, unlike many of his wishes, time failed to make him 
-_ eager for its accomplishment. Whether he believed himself pos- 
sessed of the requisites for winning distinction in the senate I cannot 
tell, but certain it was that he allowed no amusement or pursuit to 
interfere with his desire to render himself popular in the county. 
This was not difficult, for “Thornicroft” was pleasant to young and 
old, and those who disapproved of Colonel Home’s manners, politics, 
or principles, were sure to be conciliated by his sweet, gentle wife, 
who seemed to have the gift of charming every one but the person she 
most wished to charm. Mr. Leslie, the member whom the colonel 
hoped to succeed, was too ill to allow any expectation of his recovery, 
aie the fatal termination of his illness was an event which might 
occur at any time, the aspirant who looked forward to filling his place 
redoubled his efforts to make himself agreeable. Poor Laura did her 
utmost to second his wishes, and, as I have said, succeeded; but she 
did everything so quietly, and had so little dash or demonstrativeness 
about her, that, while her husband could not find fault with results, 
he continually took exception to the manner in which those results 
had been obtained, generally, too, commending for his wife’s imitation 
some woman who was particularly obnoxious to her. Indeed, just now 
the gallant colonel was not on a bed of roses, and, of course, his wife 
was the natural and legitimate safety-valve by which his superfluous 
irritability found vent. Miss Heathcote and her family were a good 
deal at Thornicroft; they were valuable auxiliaries where the enter- 
tainment of a number of people was an object, and Magdalen was with 
very great difficulty kept in tolerable good humour by her perplexed 
host. Keen of instinct as both Magdalen and Adelaide were, each 
discerned in the other a powerful and dangerous foe, and of course a 
very promising dislike arose between them, veiled, however, by the 
smiles and conventional civilities which are so often used to cloak 
many a poisoned shaft. Adelaide, with her pretty girlish imperious 
ways, half a pee and half commanding, and secure, moreover, in 
the power of er undoubted beauty, was divided between surprise and 
indignation at Miss Heathcote’s daring to imagine she could success- 
fully compete with her for Colonel Home’s attentions. 
“You certainly are the best old thing in the world, Laura!” she 
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said one afternoon, as she drew a low chair up to the hearth in 

Laura’s dressing-room. “You are such a good-natured pet! But, I 

declare, I should put down that dreadful Heathcote woman, were I 
ou.” 

“ Has she offended you in any way ?” 

“She! Not at all. She would if she could, however; but, fortu- 
nately, young ladies of the present day have learned to take care of 
themselves, and if Miss Heathcote would confide her sorrows to you, 
I fancy you would learn that she has met her match.” 

“ T am sorry there should have been anything unpleasant.” 

“ Don’t trouble about me! But what does the creature mean? I 
dare say she has been good-looking in her day. Oh! here you are, 
Colonel Home! Come in. I am just genialising myself by Laura’s 
fire before going to dress.” 

“ T beg your pardon for intruding,” said the colonel, suavely, “ but 
I wished to tell Laura that Sir John Markham and his brother-in-law, 
Lord Serle, are to be here by dinner-time.” 

“Oh! you dear man, come over here at once, and sit down between 
us, and tell us all about it. What news that is!” 

“Do you feel such interest in it, then?” asked the host, as he 
closed the door, and, advancing to the fire, there assumed the spread- 
eagle attitude so dear to the heart of every true-born Englishman. 

In itself, it is not by any means an elegant pose; but so much de- 
ae on who does a thing. The colonel’s elegant, easy figure certainly 

ent the lounging attitude all the grace of which it was susceptible, and 
Adelaide, leaning forward towards, and looking up at him, evidently 
admired him excessively. 

“It’s so nice of you to have a fire, Laura!” she said. ‘“ Even at 
this time of year we have many a cold day, and it is so stupid of people 
- refuse having fires because the calendar says it is not yet time for 
them.’ 

“ T like warmth so much,” said Laura, “ that I generally, except in 
the very hottest weather, have a fire here some part of the day.” 
Then, turning to her husband, “I did not know you had asked Sir 
John and Lord Serle, George.” 

“ Yes, I met them at the club when I was last in town for a day, 
but I had no idea they would have come.” 

“ Why 

“Why! Merely because they are so excessively sought after.” 

“T do not know Lord Serle, but I thought Sir John Markbam not 
very entertaining,” returned Laura. 

“ My dear girl, to a properly constituted mind a man of his colossal 
fortune must always be abundantly delightful. As for his entertain- 
ing qualities, he would be a great fool to take any trouble to be so. 
Most people would think him agreeable whatever he might do——” 

“ But, Colonel Home,” interrupted Adelaide, “Sir John Markham 
is all very well, and, if he had no brother-in-law, would be entitled to 
our very best consideration, but where Lord Serle comes poor Sir 
John is quite eclipsed.” 

“You seem to think very highly of Lord Serle, Miss Lenox. Do 
you know much of him ?” 
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“ Of him, personally, I know nothing. I was always on the eve of 
seeing him when we were abroad, but, most provokingly, I was always 
too early or too late, or too something or other, and we have never 
met; but I heard of him perpetually—his wealth, and taste, and good 
looks, and talent, and, above all, his fastidiousness. Is he not very 
fastidious ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Is he indeed so handsome, then? What sort of style is he? 
Don’t you know him very well? But of course you must, as he is 
coming here.” 

“ Yes, I have known him a long time. I don’t know much about 
what you call his style; he is, however, a great lady-killer.” 

“Is he, indeed? How delightful!” 

“ How is it delightful? As a trial of strength ?—on the ‘ when 
Greek meets Greek’ principle ?” 

“ Exactly! Somebody wept because he had no more kingdoms to 
conquer, and I can quite understand the feeling.” 

“T dare say. Therefore, I suppose, you have beforehand determined 
on the subjugation of my poor friend Serle ?” 

“ You must confess there would be some triumph in conquering so 
invulnerable a man.” 

“ Fortresses are only invulnerable when the attacking force is un- 
equal to the task of reducing them.” 

“T am quite curious to see this wonderful man, about whom you 
both seem so much excited,” said Laura. “ Do you like him, George ? 
I have never heard you say much about him, nor do I think I have 
ever heard him particularly spoken about by any one.” 

“ Oh yes, I like him quite well enough for all the purposes of our 
intercourse. I can’t say we are especial friends. Now that I come 
to think of it, indeed, I confess I have no especial liking for him, but 
we are in the same set, and think alike on many points. And Serle 
is a fine fellow, and the fashion. It is ‘the thing’ to have him at one’s 
place ; he is really so wonderfully clever, and enjoys everything with 
so much verve, that things are always sure to go pleasantly when he 
is there.—But you had better be careful, lest you should be beaten at 
your own game,” added he, turning to Adelaide. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Adelaide, with that innocent upward 
look which was so effective from her dark blue eyes, with their long, 
gold-tipped lashes. 

“T speak in riddles,” returned the colonel. “I should say that Sir 
John would be a more promising quarry—two years a widower, 
and notoriously desirous of filling the vacant shrine with a new 

oddess.” 
er I don’t like widowers,” said Adelaide, with a pretty shrug of her 
shoulders ; “ mementoes of the dear deceased are apt to bore one after 
awhile. No, I shall have nothing to say to Sir John, but I insist on 
an explanation of your meaning all the same.” 

“T can tell you, I am sure,” said Laura. “ Lord Serle is said to be 
an adept at flirtation ; and you, too, Adelaide, are rather clever in that 
way, so that George naturally thinks it possible you may be worsted 
in the game.” 
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Adelaide flushed angrily. 

“ You are very spiteful, Laura. I am sure Colonel Home meant 
no such thing. He would not be so ill natured to me.” 

Which speech was pointed irresistibly by another appealing glance. 

“‘T did not mean to be spiteful, Adelaide, but I had no idea that 
you would think me so for saying you flirted.” 

“And why, pray, should you think me so careless of public 
opinion ?” 

“ Merely because you had always seemed anxious to brave it. And 
because I heard you, not two hours since, say to those people in the 
billiard-room that you flirted on principle.” 

Adelaide laughed, but the laugh was not very successful; an em- 
barrassed, rather unpleasant sound it was. 

‘That was my nonsense. How horridly matter-of-fact you are, 
Laura! Who could think of talking sense to such men as those to 
whom I was speaking two hours since ?” 

“ Peace, ladies !’”’ said the colonel; “I came here for a little quiet, 
and, if you two begin to quarrel, I see I shall have a fine time of it.” 

“ You need not fear,’ answered Adelaide, with her frankest smile. 
“ Kiss and be friends, Laura. Iam a sad naughty thing, with my 
self-will and tempers, and everybody knows that you are an angel.” 

So she bent her golden head towards Laura, and pouted her rosy, 
child-like mouth into a most kissable shape, and poor Laura kissed 
her, feeling at the same time an intense longing to box the little 
serpent’s ears! And Colonel Home, who looked on smilingly ? Well, 
he thought to himself his wife was a very common-place young 
woman, ill bred and ill natured to attack her sweet young guest as she 
had done, and that the sweet young guest was a gracious, loving, 
good-tempered, forgiving little darling. 

“ And now,” began Adelaide, “now that ‘we have made it up 
again,’ as the children say, let us come back to the theme on which 
we were busied when your lord and master interrupted us, Laura. 
Perhaps he can explain.” 

Explain what ?’’ asked husband and wife at once. 

“ About Miss Heathcote. Ican’t imagine what special hatred she 
has tome. It might be the rivalry of belle-dom, were it not that she 
is more like my mother than my rival. An old creature like that, 
with her stagey airs and graces, and tragedy-queen attitude, must have 
played her part out long before I was born. Ridiculous old piece of 
antiquity 

“ What has she done to you ?” asked the colonel, laughing. 

“Oh, she has been insufferably impertinent. Such a course of 
snubbing as she has put me through! But I said rather a neat thing 
—for me, that is—in the billiard-room this morning. She had been 
showing off her classic and antiquarian lore before that Mr. Hanbury, 
who is so mad about such things, and I ventured to put in my little 
quota of knowledge about Pompeii and Herculaneum—you know I 
have been there, so I spoke confidently—and Medusa stared stonily at 
me, and then with the slightest possible smile of contempt, went on 
as if I had not spoken; but just then she dropped her bracelet, so I 
picked it up, and handed it to Mr. Hanbury. ‘ Add that to your col- 
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lection of gems from the antique,’ I said. And TI laughed as mali- 
ciously as I could, looking full in her face as I didso. She understood 
me, too, for she gave me such a look. She had better not provoke 
me, though.” 

“ What a little vixen you are!” said the colonel. “ Z always found 
Miss Heathcote rather agreeable than otherwise—in fact, we used to 
be great friends; but if she takes to falling foul of you, we shall be 
friends no longer.” 

“ Adelaide, I think it is fully time you thought about dressing.” 

“ Oh !”—with a little shriek—“ so it is, and this Admirable Crichton 
coming to dinner. You shall see how I shall get myself up.” 

And off she went, leaving the colonel divided between admiration 
of what he thought her naiveté, and jealous rage that any other than 
himself should be of sufficient importance in her eyes to call for un- 
usual exertion to make herself charming. Had his egregious vanity 
not been enlisted on Adelaide’s side, he was quite sufficiently clear- 
sighted to have detected and been amused by her coquetry and mi- 
nauderies. But every woman knows how gullible a creature man is when 
caught in the toils: there are no artifices too shallow, no affectations 
too ridiculous, to pass muster when the fair actress is the idol for the 
time being; the tricks which in another woman would disgust and 
repel, are in her but the playful freaks of a sweet, artless creature. 
And if any one should be foolhardy enough to essay so thankless a 
task as to endeavour to open the sealed eyes of the befooled patient 
—well, then!—oh, of course we all know how grateful we are to 
those who try to disabuse us of pleasant illusions. Thus fared it with 
the ill-advised Laura, when, on being left alone with her husband, she 
naturally enough adverted in no laudatory terms to Adelaide’s un- 
ladylike views of things. She got for her pains a smart conjugal 
lecture, and an intimation that she would be much more to the taste 
of society in general, and to that of the speaker in particular, did she 
seek to model herself on the charming creature she affected to 
contemn. A pleasant hearing, but Laura had become well accustomed 
to hearing such depreciatory remarks, and she heard them in a silence 
which was neither peevish nor sullen, but which had just a flavour of 
the resignation of injured innocence. 

Colonel Home then begged politely that Laura would do him no 
discredit in the fastidious eyes which were that day to see her for the 
first time, and left his wife to her meditations and her toilet rites; 
and Laura, after a little while, rang for her maid, and gave her orders, 
and, as she was being dressed, she went on thinking; and her natural 
feminine instincts, what vanity she possessed, and a spice of in- 
dignation, rose up in arms, urging her to make herself look her 
best. It must be said that she was not unsuccessful; her pale blue 
dress, with its delicate white lace falling like a cloud over it, suited 
her; and so did the pearls round her white throat and rounded arms. 
Miss Carey knocked at her door as she was drawing on her gloves. 

“Oh! you are dressed,” she said, “ and well dressed, too. What 
a lovely colour! How unapproachable the French are in matters of 
colouring! But do you mean to have nothing in your hair?” 

“T think not.” 
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“ And I am sure it needs nothing. But I imagine Colonel Home 
may like to see you look less like a girl. You must have something. 
What shall it be, flowers or pearls ?” 

“Whichever you like. Show Miss Carey those blue and silver 
flowers, Watson, and my pearls.” 

Miss Carey selected a double row of splendid pearls, which she 
wound in and out through Laura’s beautiful brown hair. 

“ Now look at yourself,” she said. ‘“ Have I not good taste ?” 

“They certainly look very well,’ said Laura, with a smile, half 
pleased, half bashful. 

“ T never saw you look so well,” said her friend. “You would be 
a very pretty creature, if you could only be brought to think so 
regularly half a dozen times a day; it is a wonderful beautifier that 
consciousness of her charms which a pretty woman ought to, and 

enerally does, have.” 

“T hardly think you are right.” 

“ But I am quite sure I am right; and in any case we have no time 
for the discussion of the topic now. I see you are quite ready. Let 
me fasten that glove for you. Shall we go down now ?” 


A VISIT TO THE RUINS BEEJAPORE. 


IN a sequestered district of the Deccan, or great table-land of Western 
India, seldom approached by Europeans, except as travellers or upon 
military duty, are situated the celebrated ruins which form the subject of 
this sketch. 

I had been visiting a friend at the station of Sholapore, about seventy 
miles distant, during the rainy season of the year, when any escape from 
the damp and relaxing atmosphere of low-lying Bombay is so welcome, 
and hearing such wonderful and exciting accounts of this famed city, I 
determined on not allowing such an opportunity to pass by of seeing for 
myself the wonders of Beejapore. 

The necessary arrangements for travelling, consisting of one palanquin 
for myself, and another for my servant and “ kit,” were soon made; so 
one evening, after dining at the mess of the Cavalry, I bid my kind 
friend adieu, and our expedition started, forming, when en route, quite 
an imposing little procession, with the attendant bearers, some carrying 
lighted torches. After crossing a river about midnight, I was not con- 
scious of much until morning, the monotonous jog-trot of the palanquin- 
bearers, accompanied by a kind of low, murmuring chant, or, less poetically, 
grunting, being productive of soporific tendencies. Morning, cold and 
raw, broke upon us, arrived at the bank of the river Bheema, over 
which we were ferried, with our palanquins, in large flat-bottomed boats. 

Our progress during the day was much slower than I had been led to 
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expect, owing to the heavy state of the roads, produced by late continued 
rain, which frequently plunged the unhappy bearers up to their knees in 
mud. Night found us still many miles distant from our destination, and 
necessitated a halt of several hours beneath the spreading branches of 
some wayside trees. 

The afternoon had been showery, but the air had gradually cleared as 
night drew on, and the moon shone brightly upon our little encampment, 
close to which flowed a babbling stream, the murmur of which, added to 
the almost imperceptible hum of a neighbouring native village, were the 
only sounds to break the stillness of the quiet night hours. A fire was 
quickly lighted by my servant underneath a large tree, and tea, that 
best of all refreshments when on a journey, soon prepared. 

The bearers, after refreshing themselves inwardly, disposed their forms 
in various attitudes round the blaze, wrapped in the large coarse cotton 
garments common to the natives of the country, and soon were lost in 
the sound sleep which the hard-worked so well earn. It was a time for 
dreamy thoughtfulness; alone in that wondrous land of the East, so rich 
in mysterious traditions of elder days, with the quiet stars looking down 
on one, through the soft brilliancy of an Indian night, such as our 
cloudier western skies can give little idea of—I was roused from my 
contemplations, and (probably) slumbers, by our bearers preparing for 
another start, and soon after midnight we were again under weigh. 
remember little more until I found myself and palanquin resting upon 
the road, the bearers directing the “ sahib’s” attention to the first view 
of Beejapore, now visible in the glowing light of sunrise. 

Towering above everything else, at a distance of some miles, rose a 
vast dome, not unlike that of St. Paul’s, when viewed from afar. This, 
I afterwards learned, was the tomb of Mohammed Shah, one of the 
former chiefs of Beejapore, and, seen through the morning mist, its 
gigautic proportions appeared almost like the creation of some vast 
mirage. Owing to its great elevation, the dome is said to be visible 
from fourteen to twenty miles distant. 

When, farther on, we gained a slight elevation about two miles from 
the city, the gorgeous panorama of this wonder of the Deccan spread 
itself out before my eyes, conveying the idea, at first sight, that we were 
approaching some densely populated capital, the residence of royalty and 
abode of unbounded wealth. Domes, minarets, spires, and towers, of in- 
finitely varied shape, stretch for miles over the rather elevated land upon 
which the city is built, while one unfinished edifice, rude in form, arrests 
the eye amid this maze of architectural beauties. Shapeless almost when 
contrasted with the buildings which surround it on every side, the Upari 
Burj appears to frown upon those finished creations Of the architect’s taste 
and skill, as if, although destitute of adornment, it were conscious of the 
grander designs of its founder. This “ over tower,” as the native words 
signify, was built for the purpose of overlooking the whole city (so the 
story runs) by one of the Sultan’s nobles, who, being absent on a journey 
when the king commanded each of his chiefs to build a portion of the 
outer fort, complained that no task had been assigned to him. “ Then,” 
said the king, “you shall build a tower to overlook all.” The Upari 
Burj accordingly sprang into existence; but, like the Tower of Babel, 
whose top was to have reached heaven, this edifice appears to have been 
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suddenly arrested in its course, and left (tradition does not say on what 
account), as one of the landmarks which strew the path of Time in every 
land, a memento of the longings of the human mind after the Great 
and Sublime, but also of the imperfection and weakness of man’s fallen 
nature. 

On nearing the walls of Beejapore, the illusion of an inhabited city 
becomes gradually dissipated, as ruined mosques, tombs, battlements, 
tanks, &c., crowd upon the traveller’s path, interspersed with luxuriant 
tropical foliage. Without the walls of the city (strictly so called), to- 
wards the west, there is an immense suburb named Torwa, consisting of 
ruined palaces and fanes, amidst which a few native workmen have built 
their mud-huts, while in the spacious courts where chiefs once held their 
state, surrounded by all that wealth and power could give, the dyer of 
stuffs now plies his humble task. Not far from the “ Mecca,” or western 
gate of the city, stands the Ibram Rozah, a building now used as a tra- 
veller’s bungalow. An arched doorway through a low wall leads into a 
large court, shaded with tamarind-trees of great size and luxuriance. The 
tomb and adjacent mosque are built @pon a raised platform, which adds 
not a little to the imposing appearance of the building, and a terraced 
walk upon the same level runs all round the enclosure—somewhat similar 
to the terraces often seen about old English country-houses. From this 
walk enchanting glimpses of the mosque and tomb catch the eye through 
the graceful foliage of the tamarind-trees, beneath which camels are re- 
posing beside their burdens—the whole picture illuminated by the gor- 
geous light of an Indian sun, the fierceness of whose rays is softened by 
the intervening shadow, while the plash of water in the marble tank of 
the court adds to the air of dreamy repose which pervades the tomb and 
its enclosure. Beautiful as the scene is by day, the traveller cannot then 
so fully enter into its charms as when viewing it by the soft radiance of 
moonlight pouring over minaret and tower. At this still hour of night 
an unearthly brilliance seems to surround each delicately carved arch and 
pillar, and to shine through the traceried windows of the tomb, which are 
formed by a meshwork of Arabic characters, representing sentences from 
the Koran, cut out of the solid stone, while the balmy night breeze, 
whispering through the marble colonnade, invites the wayfarer to stretch 
his weary limbs beneath its arches, where, with no disturbing sound save 
the low murmur of the fountain, he may soon either lapse into forgetful- 
ness, or wander in dreams through the realms of Oriental fairyland. 

Owing to the kind hospitality of an English officer, who was making a 
halt of some days at the Ibram Rozah, I experienced no want of any 
comfort or necessary during my stay there, although the capabilities of 
the mosque, as a wayside inn, are of the rudest description. My new 
acquaintance, however, was an old traveller, and carried with him all 
needful apparatus for making a tolerably comfortable home in the wilds, 
when occasion required, and in the most generous manner made me his 
guest at the Rozah. He knew the ruins well, from former visits to the 
place, and most fortunate was I in possessing such a cicerone. Our mode 
of locomotion—camel-back—is rather startling to a novice; we took our 
seats, pillion-fashion, while the animal was resting on the ground, and, 
during his three movements in rising, I was jerked backwards and for- 
wards alternately from my seat. Once started, however, we went merrily 
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on—the quick stride of the camel getting over the ground in great 
style. 

- massive wall, flanked by towers at regular intervals, divides the 
ruined suburb, where the Ibram Rozah is situated, from the citadel and 
chief buildings of the ancient city, which contained, according to native 
records, sixteen hundred mosques and nearly a million houses; but the 
latter figure is certainly overrated. 

The innumerable number, however, of mosques, tombs, palaces, and 
other edifices which have resisted the ravages of time, give abundant 
evidence of the ancient splendour of the place, and have procured for it 
the title of the “Palmyra of the Deccan.” This once opulent and 
splendid city was ruled for several generations by a line of native sove- 
reigns, until about the middle of the seventeenth century, when Shah 
Jehan compelled them to become tributary to him. Shortly after, their 
monarchy was totally subverted by his successor, Aurungzebe. Subse- 
quently, the city appears to have fallen into the hands of the Nizam of 
the Deccan ; and last of all, after Mahratta invasions, it became the pro- 
perty of the British, by whom it was included in the territory assigned to 
the Rajah of Sattara. During these various changes the city seems to 
have been gradually deserted by its inhabitants, and its magnificent 
buildings to have been laid waste by the repeated inroads of Mahratta 
hordes. It has now become a wilderness of ruins, amid which the native 
peasant rears his mud cabin—a place in which to muse sadly on the 
common lot of earthly greatness and man’s ambition, and to call to mind 
the perhaps hackneyed adage, “Sic transit gloria mundi.” The first 
object of interest upon entering the walls of the city is the enormous 
gun, called Malik-o-maidan, or the “ Monarch of the Plain,” of which 
the most incredible stories are related by the native inhabitants of Beeja- 
pore, who appear to labour under an intense dread of the results which 
would follow from the firing off of this piece of ordnance. The gun is of 
brass, cast in the year 1549, and capable, it is said, of carrying an iron 
ball of 2646 lb. weight! It was intended at one time to send this gun 
to England, but the imperfect state of the roads rendered its removal to 
the coast impracticable. 

Following a path in many places closely bordered with jungle, we first 
visited the mausoleum of Mohammed Shah, the vast dome of which was 
so plainly visible from the road I had arrived by that morning. This is 
said to be not only the largest tomb ever built by a Saracenic architect, 
but the largest domical edifice now known to exist anywhere. The in- 
terior of the building quite carries out the impression conveyed by its 
exterior, being spacious and lofty. In the centre, beneath the dome, are 
the tombs of the Sultan and two of his dancing slaves—fit associates in 
death for a follower of the Prophet, who taught that heaven was but a 
renewal and intensification of the earthly career of the faithful! A long 
flight of steps brought us to the base of the dome, round which runs a 
whispering-gallery, quite equal, it appeared to me, in its acoustic effects, 
to the celebrated one at St. Paul’s. 

Again mounting our trusty camel, we thread our way through a suc- 
cession of mosques and palaces, grand even in desolation, and bewildering 
from their extent and variety—some resembling the unfinished cloisters 
of an abbey, others taking the appearance of the vaulted arches of a 
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cathedral aisle; but though the space within the city walls is so thickly 
strewed with ruins, fields of corn and other crops wave in the midst, and 
great forest trees shadow our path in some places. The interior of the 
city (properly so called), or citadel, formerly contained the king’s palace, 
the houses of the nobility, large magazines, and extensive gardens, now 
inhabited only by snakes and other reptiles, and overrun by rank vegeta- 
tion, amidst which the shrub called “ gold mohur’’ is conspicuous, with 
its brilliant blossoms of scarlet and yellow. 

The feathery palm and broad-leaved plantain have struck their roots 
deep in what were once the courts of the king’s palace, and jungle has 
shot up through the very walls, while plants of luxuriant tropical growth 
twine and coil round the “ eyeless”” windows and deserted doorways. 

Amid all this rich confusion, one building strikes the eye more parti- 
cularly by the beauty of its form and its exquisite sculptured ornaments, 
the architect having apparently revelled in the luxuriance of the “ Eastern 
Gothic.” It usually goes by the name of Mehtri-Mahal, or the Sweeper’s 
Palace, but I cannot now recal the legend which gave rise to this name. 
Perhaps, on the Roman principle of “ Lucus a non lucendo,” this archi- 
tectural gem, once fitted for the abode of nobility, was named as the 
domicile of the lowest and most degraded caste of Hindoo society. How- 
ever this may be, the Mehtri-Mahal is unequalled for elaborate elegance 
among the buildings of Beejapore. The fretwork on the ceilings and 
verandahs, the rich carving of the balcony, and stone trellises pierced 
with Oriental characters, cannot be surpassed for delicacy of execution 
and artistic workmanship. To give a detailed account of even the prin- 
cipal buildings of this wondrous collection of ruins would be both beyond 
my powers of description, and foreign to the purpose of this sketch, 
Suffice to say, that after two days spent in exploration, I retained a con- 
fused mental photograph of mosques, minarets, and tanks, with vast 
flights of steps, upon which native figures pass and repass, some enveloped 
in the graceful “saree,” or Hindoo female dress, bearing earthen vessels 
for water on their heads, and bright brazen lota, or drinking-cups, in 
their hands, 

These, with the ever-present palm-trees in all their tropical luxuriance, 
and the strange amble of our camel (long painfully remembered), form 
some of my chief impressions of Beejapore; but, had time permitted, 
weeks ol have been spent in examining the details of its buildings. 
The interior of some of the mosques is even still rich in gilding and 
colouring, passages from the Koran, thus illuminated, covering the walls 
and pillars, although in some instances rain and storm have made sad 
havoc with the work of the builder and decorator. It is, perhaps, worthy 
of mention, that in the midst of these ruins, belonging exclusively to the 
style of architecture common to Mohammedan nations, a solitary example 
of the ancient Hindoo religion remains in a low temple built in the 
earliest and rudest style of Brahminical architecture, and popularly sup- 
posed to have been raised by Pandoos, a mythological race; an evidence 
of the great antiquity of the superstition which preceded the religion of 
the False Prophet, and which still holds powerful sway over so many 
millions in the East. 

When returning to our temporary home at the Ibram Rozah, we 
passed through the only inhabited street in this once splendid city, a 
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miserable row of mud-built huts, in which the owners offer for sale such 
articles of food and small ware as meet the demands of the citizens and 
small body of native troops usually stationed here, under the command of 
one European subaltern, who has to take his turn of six months’ out- 
service at this place, where perhaps for two months or more at a time he 
never beholds the face of a countryman. 

After discussing dinner with an appetite considerably sharpened by our 
late excursion, in company with the only other European in the place, the 
young officer above mentioned, we chatted pleasantly over various matters 
with the ease which even a short residence in India produces between 
countrymen. Soon after, I was wrapped in calm and refreshing sleep 
upon the bed prepared by my servant beneath the pillared colonnade of 
the tomb, without fear of night-long agony from the bites of mosquitoes, 
as would have been the case in Bombay had I dared to dispense with the 
gauze curtains, which are an absolute necessary in the Concan, or sea- 
coast district of the presidency. 

Next morning I was sorry to bid adieu to my new and kind friend, 
Captain , who shortly after breakfast started on his journey to some 
distant station, preceded by camels carrying his servants and travelling 


Long shall I remember the pleasant hours spent in his society, and his 
cordial and hearty hospitality ; the more welcome because experienced in 
such a remote and unfriended region. During the day I strolled again 
through the ruins, accompanied by the young English officer already 
mentioned, and who endeavoured to do the solitary honours of his station 
in the kindest manner ; indeed, this hospitality between Englishmen is 
general throughout India, I have heard, and, no doubt, is to be found in 
whatever clime the British race may make their temporary home. The 
afternoon of this day was dark and lowering, and towards evening heavy 
showers of rain came on, accompanied by gusts of wind, which seemed to 
howl wailing notes through the deserted chambers of the tomb—a 
melancholy night on which to set forth on my return journey to Shola- 
pore; but I was obliged to be back in Bombay by a certain day, so could 
not delay my departure longer. Saying farewell, then, to the solitary 
white man in Beejapore, we set out through the dark night, the bearers’ 
torches throwing fitful gleams of light on many a ruined shrine or tomb 
as we passed along. A sudden burst of heavy rain obliged us to take 
refuge in one of these, just without the walls of the city, and caused many 
gloomy looks and muttered grumblings on the part of the bearers at 
having to face such weather. A temporary lull, however, succeeding, we 
at length got under weigh again, and soon left behind “ the impregnable 
city,” as the native word signifies. ‘The roads were heavy with the rain 
which had lately fallen, and I could gather, from the tone of the sing- 
song melody with which my bearers lightened their task of jolting my 
palanquin along, that they were in no good humour either with the 
“ sahib” or the state of affairs in general, The rain, too, again became 
thick ; so much so, that I was obliged frequently to turn the small 
mattress which lay along the bottom of my palkee, in order to find a 
“dry spot,” if possible. I think that, notwithstanding all these discom- 
forts, I must have fallen asleep, for the next thing I was conscious of was 
being set down on the road in a heavy pour of rain and total darkness, 
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the head bearer informing me that the rain had extinguished their 
torches, and that one of his men had gone to the nearest village, about a 
mile distant, to fetch more oil, adding, that if the “ sahib” would travel 
on such a night, what could he expect, &c.! This certainly was a plea- 
sant state of affairs, and enough to daunt one’s ardour for sight-seeing, 
but it was evident that we must “ push on,” whatever happened. After 
what appeared to me an interminable delay, our man reappeared with the 
oil, and the torches being once more lighted, we continued our journey. 
But our troubles were not yet over, for the rain, which had moderated for 
a time, soon recente with additional force, and, in despair, we 
began to look out on every side for some place of shelter from the in- 
clemency of the weather. The bearers, after some consideration, said 
they knew of a place at some little distance from the road, and thither 
they accordingly directed their steps. This refuge proved to be an old 
Mussulman mosque, now used as a Hindoo temple, and at the farther 
end a light was burning before the image of some hideous Indian deity. 
I was not sorry to stretch my limbs after being so long confined to the 
alanquin, and the men soon kindling a fire from loose wood, &c., which 
ay near, a cheerful blaze diffused itself through the low-arched vault. 
The poor bearers crowded round the fire to restore the vitality which was 
well-nigh dissipated by the cold and rain, and I confess to having felt 
compunction at that moment for insisting upon travelling on such a 
night. The scene within this ancient shrine was worthy the brush of 
Rembrandt; the heavy, low-browed stone arches, lit up here and there 
by the flickering blaze, while the more distant places remained in deep 
shadow—the dimly-seen idol at one end, scarcely illuminated by one 
faint light, before which some devotee was kneeling in apparent abstrac- 
tion—the dusky faces of my servant and bearers gleaming in the fire- 
light, with diversity of expression, all combined to form a picture which 
I can never forget. The fact of being thus belated, so far from all 
friendly aid, added to the strangeness of the situation, made me half 
regret having made such an excursion during the rainy season of the 
ear. 
. Just as morning was breaking we were once more en route, and pre- 
sently the sun showed his face again, to the intense gratification of the 
bearers, who were ready to forget the fierceness of his rays in their grati- 
tude for the returning warmth. The roads everywhere were deep in 
mud, the effects of such a night of rain as only the tropics are blessed 
with. 

The remainder of our journey to Sholapore possessed few features of 
interest, but gladly did I welcome the first sight of the cantonments of 
that station and the hearty greeting of my old friend of the —— Cavalry. 
The désagréments of the last five days were quite forgotten in the 
pleasure derived from having successfully visited a place so abounding in 
all that can interest and delight the eye and imagination. 

In conclusion, my advice to any sojourner or traveller in Western 
India is—more especially in the cold and dry season—on no account lose 
an opportunity of making a pilgrimage to the ruins of Beejapore. 
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ABOUT GREAT GRIEFS AS A MEDICINE TO LESS. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


“GREAT GRIEFS, I SEE, MEDICINE THE LESS,” says old Belarius,* 
when he notes how Cloten’s quite forgot in sorrow for Fidele. Lear, 
drenched in the night rains on the wind-swept heath, is vainly implored 
by his faithful Kent to take refuge in a hovel near at hand: Lear declares 
himself impervious to so comparatively insignificant a vexation, while 
absorbed in the one overmastering trouble that has convulsed his being to 
its centre : 

Thou think’st *tis much, that this contentious storm 
Tnvades us to the skin: so ’tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fixed, 
The lesser is scarce felt. . . . 
When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate: the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there.t 


Hence, Lear can bide the pelting of that pitiless storm, regardless of its 
fury; nay, can bid the winds blow till they crack their cheeks, and 
cataracts of rain spout till they drown the ek. and the lightnings of 
heaven singe his white head. Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are his 
daughters; these elements he taxes not with unkindness ; he never gave 
them kingdom, called them children. His children, to whom he has 
given up kingdom, and all, have broken his heart in return ; and what 
rain, wind, and lightning can do to hurt him, matters to him little or 
nothing now. 
Benvolio would cheer up disconsolate Romeo with another aspect of 

the philosophy in question : 

Tut, man! one fire burns out another’s burning, 

One pain is lessened by another’s anguish ; 

Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another’s languish.t 


Brabantio cannot share in the political anxieties of the senate, or in- 
deed feel any other disquiet worth naming, while agitated by the loss of 
his daughter—bereft of her by, as he believes, the agency of wicked 
appliances : 

—for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature, 


That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself.§ 


Malcolm would incite Macduff to medicine a deadly grief by fostering 
a deadly passion, revenge. Is Macduff, at one fell swoop, made a widower 
and childless—bereft by the enthroned butcher of “all his pretty chickens, 
and their dam”? No greater grief can befal him, that shall serve to 


* Cymbeline, Act IV. Se. 2. } King Lear, Act III. Sc. 4. 
} Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. 2. § Othello, Act L Se. 3. 
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medicine this supreme one. Failing that, let him resort, Malcolm advises, 
to what next best there may be in medicinal power : 


s make us med’cines of our great revi 


The plan proposed appears to be based on a principle expounded b 
Pope—with a telling Scripture simile to point “ 


Hence diff’rent passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 


Quite different is the process, however similar practically may be the 
result, described by Shakspeare in one of many stanzas devoted to the 
distressed goddess of beauty : 


Variable passions throng her constant woe, 
As striving who should best become her grief; 
All entertained, each passion labours so, 

That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 

But none is best: then join they all together, 


with the effect of a master passion at least in combination, if no one of 
them can prove the master taken alone. 

Before parting from Shakspeare, we must cite a fragment from a son- 
net of his, in which, anticipating a stroke which, should it fall, would be 
to him the “very worst of fortune’s might,” he adds : 


And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so.$ 


So Crabbe, in one of his metrical Tales, speaks of 


Grievous events, that from the mem’ry drive 
Life’s common cares. || 


And these alone survive, he says; mix with each thought, in every action 
share, darken each dream and blend with every prayer. Great griefs, he 
sees, medicine the less; but the medicine is bitter, and had need have 
medicinal virtue, such as it is. People do not take it, we may be sure, as 
medicine ; for who ever welcomed a great grief simply to dull his sensi- 
tiveness to lesser ones? but in the nature of things, perhaps by the kind 
law of compensation, it has that effect. 

There is a pertinent passage in Asgill’s Defence, wherein that eccentric 
writer—of high esteem with Southey—in describing the pains and 
penalties that had fallen to his lot, imprisonment included, makes this 
record of personal experience: “ And under that confinement God hath 
been pleased to take away ‘ the desire of mine eyes with a stroke,’ which 
hath, however, drowned all my other troubles at once; for the less are 
merged in the greater ; 


Qui venit hic fluctus, fluctus supereminet omnes. 


* Macbeth, Act IV. Sc. 3. ¢ Pope’s Essay on Man, ep. ii. 

ft Venus and Adonis. § Shakespeare’s Sonnets, xc. 
. || The Parting Hour. 

{ For an account of Asgill, and his curious Argument against the Necessity of 
Dying, see the 172nd and following chapters of “‘ The Doctor.” 
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Mr. Lockhart follows up an account of William Erskine, and of his dis- 
position to say bitter things of people in high places, with the remark, 
that now—meaning the time of Scott’s endeavour to procure for Erskine 
that long-coveted seat on the bench, about which the “subdued widower” 
had ceased to occupy his mind—“ now, however, these little asperities 
had disappeared ; one great real grief had cast its shadow over him, and, 
submissive to the chastisement of Heaven, he had no longer any thoughts 
for the petty misusage of mankind.”* Southey exemplifies this state of 
mind in the case of Zeinab, the widow, in his wild metrical romance of 
Thalaba, the Destroyer. Her he represents on an agitating occasion as 


Fearless, and scarce surprised, 
For grief in Zeinab’s soul 
All other feebler feelings overpower’d.t 


So, but on the contrary, the poor mother, in Mrs. Oliphant’s “Salem 
Chapel,” experienced how, when absorbing grief is removed, a host of 
complicated anxieties hasten in to fill up its place. ‘She was no longer 
bowed down under an overwhelming dread, but she was consumed by 
restless desires to be doing,” { &c. &e. The medicine of a greater grief 
removed, lesser griefs ran riot, almost without let or hindrance. 

Griefs are like usurpers—the simile is Smollett’s: § the most powerful 
deposes all the rest. 

A mind once violently hurt, says Fielding,|| grows, as it were, callous 
to any future impressions of grief. 

There was a period in Voltaire’s early life when, chafing in exile, he 
believed himself to have lost country, honours, fortune, all. At this time 
he wrote to his ministre des finances not to give himself any trouble if 
“ces messieurs mes débiteurs” profit by the act of exile, and shirk pay- 
ing their debts. For Voltaire declares himself—-miserly and grasping 
though so many think him—to have drunk so deep of bitterer sorrows, 
that so small a matter is not worth fuming about. “Ce n’est qu’une 
bagatelle. Le torrent d’amertume que j’ai bu fait que je ne prends pas 
garde ces petites gouttes.”{ 

It is the rule in nature, as Mr. Boyd observes, that the stronger im- 
pression makes you unconscious of the weaker. If, says he, you had 
charged with the Six Hundred, you would not have remarked during the 
charge that one of your sleeves was too tight. ‘¢ Perhaps in your boy- 
hood, a companion, of a turn at once thoughtful and jocular, offered to 
pull a hair out of your head without your feeling it. And this he accom- 
plished, by taking hold of the doomed hair, and then giving you a knock 
on the head that brought tears to your eyes. For, in the more vivid 
sensation of that knock, you never felt that little twitch of the hair as it 
quitted its hold.”** And yet, as Hazlitt argues at length, passion is apt 
to play the tyrant, in grand tragic-comic style, over Lilliputian difficulties 
and petty disappointments, making a fuss about nothing because there is 
nothing to make a fuss about—when a real calamity, an irretrievable 


* Lockhart, Life of Scott, ch. liv. { Thalaba, book i. st. 17. 
} Chronicles of Carlingford, First Series, ch."xxx. 
§ Roderick Random, ch. xxii. || Amelia, book vii. ch. ii. 


| Cited in M. Arstne Houssaye’s monograph on Voltaire, p. 73. 
** See A. K. H. B.’s essay “Concerning Solitary Days.” 
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loss, will at once tame it in its preposterous career. A man, for instance, 
may be in a great passion and give himself strange airs at so simple a 
thing as a game at ball; may rage like a wild beast, and be ready to dash 
his head against the wall about nothing, or about that which he will 
laugh at the next minute, and think no more of ten minutes after, at the 
same time that a good smart blow from the ball, the effects of which he 
might feel as a serious inconvenience for a month, will calm him directly— 
Anon as patient as the female dove 
His silence will sit drooping. 
The truth is—so Hazlitt takes it—we pamper little griefs into great ones, 
and bear great ones as well as we can. ‘“ Small pains are more manage- 
able, more within our reach; we can fret and worry ourselves about 
them; . . . a grain of sand in the eye, a thorn in the flesh, only irritates 
the part, and leaves us strength enough to quarrel and get out of all 
patience with it:—a heavy blow stuns and takes away all power of sense 
as well as of resistance.”* The like argument is poetically enforced by 
Mr. Tennyson: 
The lesser griefs that may be said 
That breathe a thousand tender vows, 
Are but as servants in a house 
Where lies the master newly dead ; 
Who speak their feeling as it is, 
And weep the fulness from the mind: 
“Tt will be hard,” they say, “to find 
Another service such as this.” 
My lighter moods are like to these, 
That out of words a comfort win ; 
But there are other griefs within, 
And tears that at their fountain freeze.t 


In a letter of condolence to Cicero on the death of his daughter Tullia, 
Servius Sulpicius dilates on the grief previously inflicted on every patrictic 
Roman, by the loss of country, credit, dignity, honours. “ After so 
miserable a loss as this,” he continues, “ what addition can it possibl 
make to our grief to suffer one misfortune more? or how can a warm 
after being exercised in such trials, not grow callous, and think every- 
thing else of inferior value?”’{ One may apply to the subject the notion 
in vogue among the ancients, that no other serpent dares venture upon 
those who are bitten by a viper, because the victims in such cases are 
fortified by a superior poison which is now turned to an antidote.§ 
Butler speaks incidentally of 


—fear, that keeps all feeling out, 
As lesser pains are by the gout.|| 


Of which Pope may serve to remind us when he says of Nature, in cer- 
ain contingencies, that 


t 
* See Hazlitt’s essay “On Great and Little Things.” 
In Memoriam, § xx. 
See Middleton’s Life of Cicero, sub anno a.v.c. 708. 
. = Mythological Picture of Cebes the Theban, as Englished by Jeremy 
ollier. 
|| Hudibras, part ii. canto ii. 
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She but removes weak passions for the strong : 
So, when small humours gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv’n them out, 


We are told that when Mandrin* found himself bound alive on the 
wheel, and saw the executioner approach with a bar of iron to break his 
limbs, he showed not a little anxiety and alarm. But after the second 
and third blow, he fell a-laughing, and being asked the reason by his 
confessor, said he laughed at his own folly, which had anticipated in- 
creased agony at every blow, when it was obvious that the first must 
have jarred and confounded the system of the nerves so much as to render 
the succeeding blows of little consequence. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Diary, supposes it to be the same with the moral feeling; for he at least, 
on the day he makes the entry—which is the day of a meeting of his 
creditors—cannot bring himself, he avows, to be anxious whether these 
matters be settled one way or another{—so utterly prostrate he feels 
under the paralysing shock of preceding troubles. 

When Marie Antoinette, after the king’s death, was torn from her 
children, and dragged through the small low door of her prison in the 
Temple to what was to be her last prison in the Conciergerie, she struck 
her head violently against the door-post ; and on being asked if she was 
hurt, only said, “ Nothing can hurt me now.” Lord Lytton has re- 
marked that in gentler griefs, there is a sort of luxury in bodily discom- 
fort; but in inexorable and unmitigated anguish, bodily discomfort is not 
felt. “‘ There is a kind of magnetism in extreme woe, by which the body 
itself seems laid asleep, and knows no distinction between the bed of 
Damien and the rose-couch of the Sybarite.”§ 

When Alfred Hardie, the sane prisoner at a private “ asylum,” in one 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s stories with a purpose, is outpouring his wrongs 
and sufferings in the ear of the visiting justice, the latter asks him if he 
has any complaint to make of the food, the beds, or the attendants. In 
each of these particulars—the insect-swarming beds and the brutally 
violent keepers especially—has Alfred suffered exceedingly. But his 
answer is, “Sir, I leave those complaints to the insane ones: with me 
the gigantic wrong [of being here at all] drives out the petty worries. I 
cannot feel my stings for my deep wound.” || 

In another, and yet more popular, of the same deservedly popular 
author's stories with a purpose, it is represented as no common stroke of 
unscrupulous policy, on the part of manceuvring Meadows, to plunge 
Susan Merton into the very depths of woe in order to take her out of 
them. And the first effect was in his favour: she being less sorrowful 
than she had been before the deadly blow now inflicted; “ for now the 
heart had realised a greater woe, and had the miserable comfort of the 
comparison.” 


One other example, but of a different sort, from the same ready 


* “Captain-General of the French Smugglers, who for the space of nine months 
resolutely stood in defiance of the whole army of France, &c.” (Title-page of his 
Authentic Memoirs, 8vo, London, 1755.) 

Diary of Sir W. Scott, Feb. 3, 1826. 

+ Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution, 245. 

§ Alice, book x. ch. ii. || Hard Cash, vol. ii. p. 312. 

{ It is Never too Late to Mend, ch. lxxx. 
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writer. When Mistress Oldfield bursts into a passion of real tears, her 
simple companion forgets to cry over her own homely sorrow. At sight 
of the stronger woman’s tears, “ Susan’s dried themselves; the grief of 
the greater mind swallowed up her puny sorrow, as the river absorbs the 
brook that joins it.”* 

Mr. Dickens pictures a parallel case—with a more elaborate exposition 
of details—when he brings about the conversion of Mrs. Gummidge from 
the state of a seemingly inveterate whiner, always lugubrious, always 
lachrymose,—simply by overwhelming those nearest to her in a profound 
grief. ‘ What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time! She was 
another woman. . . . She was so forgetful of herself, and so regardful 
of the sorrow about her, that I held her in a sort-of veneration. ... She 
persisted, all day long, in toiling under weights that she was quite un- 
equal to, and fagging to and fro on all sorts of unnecessary errands.” 
As to deploring, as of old, her misfortunes, she appears to have entirely 
lost the recollection of ever having had any. “ Querulousness was out 
of the question.” For, as in one’s own case a great grief may medicine 
a little sorrow, in like manner the great present grief of another ma 
medicine, at least for a time, if not cure and obliterate altogether (which 


is not to be looked for), a great but past, though very present, grief of 
one’s own. 


SIR ROLAND. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


A Gattant knight was Roland wight, of Charles the merry king, 
A cavalier who knew no care, save what the flask would bring. 
Who deeply quaff’d, and loudly laugh’d, swore roundly like a groom, 
And held all those, his bitter foes, who once gave way to gloom. : 
At duty’s call, both park and hall he sledeed tie prince to aid, 
With hawks and hounds and hunting-grounds, which never were repaid ; 
A stoup alone, when all was gone, he carried at his side, 
“ For here is truth, and lusty youth,” the stout Sir Roland cried. 
Sing, heigh-ho for Cavaliers, 
Sir Roland and the Cavaliers, 
For Roundheads are but knaves ! 
“Long live the King,” the knight would sing, “ confusion to his foes!” 
And then again the cup would drain, to warm his jovial nose : 
Though ruin’d, still no cares could chill his loyalty and love, 
And though wax’d old, his heart was bold, as chroniclers can prove. 
With honest worth he gave to mirth the remnant of his days, 
And when at last his race was pass’d, all sang Sir Roland’s praise. 
No Cavalier but shed a tear when he was laid below, 
While royst’ring blades and village maids, bewail’d the hapless blow. 
Sing, heigh-ho for Cavaliers, 
Sir Roland and the Cavaliers, 
For Roundheads are but knaves! 


* Art: a Dramatic Tale. ¢ David Copperfield, ch. xxxii. 
VOL. LX. 2D 
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JOURNAL OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP.* 


I. 


Art the commencement of the year 1847, I was selected by the Crown- 
Prince of M., a general in the russian service and Colonel-in-Chief of 
the regiment of Lancers to which I belonged, to accompany him as aide- 
de-camp. The Prince was seeking a southern climate for his only 
daughter, the Princess Hermengilde, whose health had suddenly as- 
sumed a character that caused him the most serious anxiety. 

Eighteen months previously the young Princess had been with the 
Crown-Prince at Baden, where the season had been unusually brilliant, 
and where she had been among the gayest of the gay, her rare loveliness 
having attracted the highest degree of admiration, more particularly 
among the strangers. It was within a few weeks after their return to 
M. that her health began visibly to fail, owing, it was thought, to a 
- neglected cold. This at first created no alarm, as the princess, though 
delicate in appearance, had ever been considered to possess a strong con- 
stitution, and certainly from her childhood had never exhibited the 
omg symptoms of anything approaching to a consumptive ten- 

ency. 

At length, however, it became too painfully evident that her malady, 
whatever was its nature, gained rapidly upon her, and the perplexed phy- 
sicians, who were greatly at variance as to its origin, could only agree in 
recommending her passing the winter in a more genial clime, since it 
was manifestly evident that medical skill was of no avail. 

In one of Italy’s oldest and noblest cities, rich in all the gorgeous 
souvenirs of its former fame and greatness, the Prince had taken up his 
abode early in the month of January, living much retired himself, while 
I entered with a full sense of enjoyment into all the amusements of the 
carnival then just commenced, and which that year were even more than 
usually well sustained, owing to the great number of imperial and royal 
princes and families assembled there. 

How often, and with what varied feelings, have I since glanced back 
upon this period, the reminiscences of which subsequent events in all 
their vivid and absorbing interest have deeply and painfully impressed 
upon me! ‘The scene of festivity was drawing to a close, when, through 
the kindness of the Prince, I received an invitation to accompany him and 
the Princess, who occasionally, but very rarely, frequented these festive 
scenes, to a grand réunion at the Duchess de B.’s, to which he desired 
me to proceed with himself for the purpose of being presented to her 
royal highness. 

The hour fixed for the reception was nine o’clock, and such was the 
punctuality rigidly enforced and required from those invited to the im- 
perial and royal circles, that although only a few minutes had elapsed 


* It may add to the interest of these passages to mention that the personages 
and incidents of them are all real, the names alone being withheld, and a few 
merely trivial touches altered, to avoid wounding those still living. It is simply 
what it is stated to be—extracts from the diary, and snatches from the reminis- 
cences, of the writer. 
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since the time specified had struck, on reaching the palace we found our- 
selves in the mist of a vast and brilliant crowd in the lower court, and 
on ascending the grand staircase we observed the saloons already nearly 
filled. The winter, for an Italian clime, had this year been unusually 
bleak and cold, but as we mounted the richly carpeted marble steps, on 
each side we inhaled the fragrance of shrubs and flowers redolent with 
all the perfume of a southern hemisphere. 

On emerging from the ante-room we entered the great central saloon, 
near the entrance of which stood the Duchess, surrounded by a glittering 
throng of imperial and royal princes. On being presented to her, and 
received with her usual kind courtesy and urbanity, I could not but 
remark that however severely she had been visited by adversity since I 
had last beheld her, nearly eighteen years previous, and however much 
her personal appearance had changed during the interval, her counte- 
nance, in its true and warm-hearted benevolence and gay and animated 
spirit, was still the same. 

Having paid my respects to her, I fell back in the midst of that 
noble crowd, and standing by one of the marble columns, I gazed upon 
the glittering scene around me. It was at once brilliant and animated, 
the array of a court without its monotony and reserve and wearying 
etiquette. There was a splendid display of loveliness, the fairer beauties 
of our northern clime mingling with the dark flashing eyes and volup- 
tuous forms of the south; there was an assemblage of gorgeous uniforms, 
among which shone the jewelled insignia of the most splendid orders of 
chivalry in Europe, blending with the simpler costume of those whose 
great names and colossal talents had long distinguished them as the first 
statesmen of the Continent. The suite of saloons in which the company 
were assembled were four in number, opening into each other. Of these, 
three were hung with paintings of the finest masters of the Italian school, 
which literally reached from the richly carved and gilt ceilings to the 
marble floor, covered with carpets of the softest fabrics of the eastern 
looms; but the fourth was plain, and exhibited its walls only, panelled 
with a richly flowered dark green silk damask of the middle ages, edged 
with massive gilt mouldings, and further adorned by columns of jasper 
and verde antique. In the doorway leading to the last I had taken m 
station, and known but to few in that dazzling throng, I gazed with the 
deepest interest and attention upon the number of illustrious men, and 
beautiful and no less distinguished women, who moved around me. 

The incidents of the evening were from the first impressed upon me, 
but I little thought then how subsequent events would imprint it upon 
my mind in characters never hereafter to be effaced! Who in that 
moment of gay and joyous revelry could have foreseen the fate of many— 
alas! how many?—of that proud and high-born assembly before eighteen 
short months should have elapsed from the period when they met here, in 
the flower of youth or manhood, replete with life, energy, and spirit ? 
True, even then some murmured threatenings had been heard, some faint 
rumblings had shadowed forth the inward agitation of the slumbering 
voleano, but these lowering signs had passed unheeded by, or were care- 
lessly and contemptuously glanced at even by the acutest and most far- 
seeing intellects, who little foresaw the eventual storm of madness and 
delirium of which they heralded the approach, and which shook the 
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greater part of continental Europe to its foundation, ultimately obliging 
the real friends of liberty, civilisation, and progress, to seek refuge 
from utter anarchy and disruption under the rigorous and iron rule of 
military despotism. 

The fine young man wearing the order of the Golden Fleece was the 
Archduke Ferdinand Louis, and that handsome woman, smiling and 
beckoning towards him, was the young Princess Elena, his cousin, to 
whom he had recently been married, after a long and deeply cherished 
affection on either side. Sad and mournful was the fate awarded that 
fair bride of an imperial and royal house. He attained to high and bril- 
liant fame the following year in many a bloody field, but sank into an 
early grave from an infectious fever caught in the military hospitals, 
while labouring to sustain and console the spirits of the wounded and dis- 
abled soldiery. The tall, martial figure, wearing the uniform of the 
Hulan, or Lancer regiment, of which he was the colonel-in-chief, was 
the General Count de W., the representative of one of the oldest and 
noblest families of the Sarmatian aristocracy. He fell, mourned even by 
his enemies, in the masterly retreat from Milan upon Verona, an event 
which saved the Austrian army, if not the empire itself, from destruction. 
That handsome officer in the rich Hussar uniform was a scion of a race 
than whom none have ever been more celebrated for military fame and 
glory in the annals of aristocratic Britain. In the first campaign in 
Hungary, he was ordered with his squadron to mre a battalion of 
infantry in their attempt to carry a strongly entrenched fortified position 


by assault. The fire, however, of the enemy was so murderous that the 
assailants gave way, and were in full and hasty retreat, which was gra- 


dually degenerating into a rout, when the gallant Englishman; with the 
proverbial valour of his country, sprang from his horse, and rushing to 
the head of the disordered column, seized the regimental standard and 
called upon the men to follow him. His voice and example were magical ; 
they rallied on the instant, and he led them forward to success and 
victory, but in that joyous moment he fell at their head, and tears rolled 
down many a bronzed, furrowed cheek, as his remains on the conclusion 
of the action were consigned to their last sad resting-place. 

That somewhat hard-featured, resolute, and sailor-like man in the 
naval uniform was Captain M. On the breaking out of the revolution, 
when all around was treason and disaffection on the part of those he 
commanded towards their sovereign, he alone stood firm in his loyalty 
and duty, and perished sooner than desert his post, a victim to his high- 
minded devotion. The tall, dark, thoughtful-looking general officer was 
the Baron von H. In the conflict at Santa Lucca, he was for some time 
cut off, and left unsupported with his brigade to sustain the brunt of the 
entire left wing of the Piedmontese army. He fell, but not before he had 
infused his own gallant and indomitable spirit into bis men, who stood 
their ground resolute and determined to combat to the last, when for- 
tunately they were relieved from their perilous position. That young, 
fine-looking officer of Cuirassiers, as he leans over that bright and fair- 
haired girl, was the Prince de T.; he whispered in her ear, and she blushed 
and looked down, and then her eyes were raised to his with a look of 
confiding trust and innocence, that implied what words could never suffi- 
ciently convey. Theirs was a sad, though eventually not unhappy his- 
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tory, which involves a tale of woman’s truth and constancy that angels 
might glory in recording. In the bloody, and, for some time, uncertain 
combat at Custozza, the prince was struck on the head with the fragment 
of a shell. Its more immediate fatal effects were averted by his helmet, 
but, on raising him from the ground, the countenance, which a few 
minutes previously had been the very model of manly beauty, was found 
to be lacerated, and disfigured to an extent that made the spectators 
momentarily recoil in shuddering horror, while the sightless orbs pro- 
claimed he had been struck with total blindness! When medical skill 
and ability had preserved his life, which was for a long time doubtful, 
and had partially remedied the fearful disfigurement he had sustained, 
he offered to his betrothed her release from her engagemen:, which it 
would be cruelty on his part to expect her to fulfil, The noble-minded 
girl, however, refused the proffered alternative; and when her lover, 
with the true self-denying spirit of a chivalrous nature sought to conceal 
his place of abode, she tracked him to his retirement, threw herself upon 
his breast, and declared that, if he rejected the hand and heart that was 
wholly his own, the convent walls should enclose her for life. Did not 
such a union merit the happiness that crowned it ? 

But a sudden crowd arose in the neighbourhood where I was standing ; 
two crowned heads were approaching escorting the royal mistress of the 
mansion, and for some time they stopped courteously conversing with the 
circle surrounding them, so that I was almost forced against a lady and 
gentleman, the former of whom was sitting, and the latter standing by 
her side close to the wall. I apologised for the incident, but so deeply, 
so intensely were they occupied in close converse with each other, that 
they scarcely heard me as I addressed them. My own attention, however, 
became at once riveted upon them. Though personally unacquainted 
with either, both were well known to me by sight, and in the latter I at 
once recognised the Prince de L., the great magnate of Austrian Poland, 
celebrated equally for his illustrious family and immense wealth and pos- 
sessions, and his high and distinguished, though somewhat wayward 
and imperious, character. He was, I think, the finest specimen of manly 
beauty I ever remember to have met with in any land, and I have tra- 
velled far and wide, alike in East and West. His figure was rather above 
the middle height, slight and elegant in appearance, but firmly and 
strongly built, its out ensemble combining that union of muscular power 
and activity which physiologists have ever described as the beau idéal of 
the human frame, alike remarkable for the endurance of hardship and 
privation, and the possession of those invaluable qualities of combined 
energy and intelligence which so frequently accompanies it. A mass of 
dark Antinous-like waving hair clustered around the high and pale fore- 
head ; and the features might almost have been termed femininely hand- 
some, but for the deep bronze which a southern sun had strongly in- 
dented upon his countenance, and the soft, small, jet-black moustache, 
which lent additional strength to the expression of reckless daring which 
shone forth in the lustre of his large dark hazel eyes. He was not in 
uniform, nor did his exterior exhibit any of the usual insignia of a person 
holding high office in the imperial court. He was dressed in a simple 

_ evening suit of black, if I except a white waistcoat, across which fell the 
broad cordon of a well-known and illustrious military order of merit, 
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which had been conferred upon him by the hands of the sovereign for 
his distinguished gallantry in the fields of the civil conflict in the Spanish 
ninsula. 

The lady by whose side he stood, and who was seated so as to be in 
some measure screened from view by the rich folds of the portiére of the 
doorway, I at the first glance knew to be the celebrated Countess de M., 
so well known in the circles of Paris and Vienna. It was several years 
since I had last seen her in the former capital, but the interval had 
scarcely impaired her dazzling beauty, although her majestic and Juno- 
like figure had expanded into something resembling embonpoint from 
its previously faultless proportions; but the haughty commanding spirit 
which shone forth in every lineament of her Italian features was still the 
same, though the large stag-like eyes, I could perceive, were now turned 
to the ground, in an agony of suffering and anguish they struggled in 
vain to suppress. 

Feeling myself an intruder—or, rather, an involuntary eavesdropper 
upon a scene never intended for the hearing of a third party, for it was 
but too manifestly evident the pair, wholly engrossed in their own feel- 
ings, were either utterly unmindful, or regardless of what was passing 
around them—lI struggled in vain to liberate myself from the position in 
which I was placed. Every effort, however, was altogether useless, and, 
after receiving more than one sharp reprimand from two or three elderly 
ladies whose toilettes I had very narrowly missed severely damaging in 
my exertions to escape from the throng, and having somewhat forcibly 
pressed the gouty foot of a distinguished diplomatist, whose usually urbane 
and polished phraseology expanded at the incident into something very 
much resembling a hearty and energetic, though painfully suppressed, 
“ Sacré !’’ if not a somewhat coarser and stronger expression, I was com- 
pelled to remain where I stood, and become an unwilling listener to a 
dialogue, which painfully, oppressively interesting as it then was, I little 
thought was hereafter destined to become fixed and riveted in my mind, 
in characters the reminiscence of which would never cease to pursue me 
to the end of existence. 

There had apparently been a pause in the conversation when I was 
forced by the pressure of the crowd into their immediate vicinity, but so 
intense, so all-absorbing had been the emotion it seemed to have created, 
that, as I have previously mentioned, the excitement that was moment- 
arily passing around them, altogether fell unheeded upon both. The 
voice which first broke the silence which prevailed was that of the lady, 
as she said, in tones of mournful earnestness, “‘I had no intention of re- 
verting to the past in any way; let it, therefore, henceforth be an inter- 
dicted subject between us. ‘This is not the first time in life that I have 
been doomed to witness the best feelings and affections of human nature 
made subservient to expediency; you, at least, are aware what my home 
has been from the very period when, a mere child, in obedience to the 
wishes of my parents, I contracted that marriage, the object of which a 
few weeks only taught me to dislike and despise. Too late I awoke to the 
nature of my enthralment, when I found I would sacrifice” (was it that she 
said had sacrificed?) “all, everything in life, for the being who first in- 


spired that love in which every thought and feeling quickly became 
absorbed.” 
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“And were you free, Constance,” replied the Prince, soothingly, 
“throughout the circuit of the globe does there exist any one single 
being in the shape of woman that I would so gladly, so rapturously 
claim for my future wife as yourself? Have I not laid before you the 
absolute commands of my sovereign, the earnest and tearful entreaties of 
my sole surviving parent—that parent so loved, so revered, that from my 
earliest childhood up to the present hour I have never even disputed her 
slightest wishes ?”” 

‘‘ Has your future bride,” said the Countess, in that low, deep tone so 
expressive of intense concentrated mental suffering, “ been her selection, 
or—or have you yourself already chosen the one destined hereafter to 
share your home and destiny—shall I say your affection ?” 

“ Measures can scarcely have been arranged,” returned the Prince, 
smiling, though still in the same half-saddened and subdued manner, 
“that have only a few days been suggested and entered upon. Rank, 
wealth, or station, I need scarcely mention, are objects of supreme indif- 
ference to one like myself, allied to so many of the reigning houses of 
Europe, and, provided the woman I lead to the altar be worthy of my 
choice, none of my name and kindred will seek to inquire further.” 

‘“T foresaw this!’’ she exclaimed ; and the pale lips and features grew 
almost to marble whiteness. “I knew—I knew—I felt it would come 
to this. It is not the mere mariage de convenance that you desire—it 
is not that you seek the transmission of your name and family through 
offspring of your own—it is the love and affection of a domestic home 
that you desire—that ardent yearning for repose, and a young fresh 
heart to share it, so often felt and wished for by those in disposition 
like yourself, when, sated and wearied with a career alike of endless ex- 
citement, dissipation, peril, and enterprise, they at length turn wistfully 
to that picture of tranquillity and happiness their imagination portrays 
as existing in the cultivation of other, and till then unknown or disre- 
garded, ties ; unmindful in doing so of the breaking hearts they too often 
consign to misery and wretchedness.” 

“ Constance,” said the Prince, gently but reproachfully, “have I 
merited this from you? You too well know the true state of my heart 
and feelings, and if, in complying with a sacrifice (for such it is) required 
from me by loyalty to my sovereign, duty towards my family, and devo- 
tion for a bereaved and revered parent, I seek to render the measure as 
conducive as possible to the peace and happiness of my future life, and 
equally to secure the happiness of the being who may trust hers to m 
— and affection, yow surely should be the last to reproach me wit 

oing 

Experienced as the speaker was, as rumour asserted, in the endless and 
conflicting varieties of female nature, his knowledge had evidently never 
yet been tried on the one great and all-absorbing point to which he had 
reverted. A woman may behold with sorrowful resignation the object of 
her every hope and happiness in life placed wholly beyond her power of 
attainment; she may be sensible that the feeling he entertains towards 
another is deeper than that merely grounded on the cold dictates of kind- 
ness and esteem ; she may even view him wedded to another, when satis- 
fied that the all-absorbing passion which consumes herself forms not 
the bond of their union ; it is only when she feels assured that the love 
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she so fondly prized and cherished is irrevocably gone, and given to an- 
other, that then the full force of her wretchedness and misery in all its 
bitterness and hopelessness rushes over her! Such a feeling was, perhaps, 
experienced by the unfortunate lady at this moment, as, in spite of her 
wonderful power of self-control wf indomitable self-will, the pallid and 
quivering mouth expressed such intense agony of mind that I fairly turned 
away my head, unable to witness the conflict of feelings, which I dreaded 
every instant would burst forth and cause a terrible scene in the midst of 
that brilliant circle. 

But after a short pause and a few words more, uttered, however, in so 
low a tone as to escape my hearing, an exclamation from the Prince at- 
tracted my attention, as he abruptly inquired : 

“ Who is that young girl seated with her hand in that of the Princess 
Hermengilde of M., close to the Archduchess Clementine, and in whom 
her imperial highness seems to take so affectionate an interest? There 
is something in her which would lead me to believe she was English, 
were it not that her general appearance is opposed to the supposition. 
There is an expression in her features,” he continued, thoughtfully, 
‘‘which reminds me forcibly of what I heard in Spain constituted the 
type of the sangue azul of Castilian beauty in former years, the traces 
of which are so often found in the colouring of Velasquez and Mu- 
tillo.” 

' Instinctively following the gaze of the Prince, my eyes rested upon the 
figure of the young girl alluded to. She was seated as before mentioned, 
her hand clasped in that of the Princess Hermengilde, and, standing close 
beside them, was the tall, stately figure of the Archduchess Clementine, 
the vice-Queen of Austrian Italy, speaking to and regarding both with 
an air of the warmest interest. I had heard that since our arrival the 
Princess had formed a close intimacy with a young English demoiselle, 
the daughter of a distinguished general and diplomatist, who had been a 
comrade in arms of the Grand-Duke of M., the Crown-Prince’s father, in 
the old wars against the first Napoleon, but this was the first time I had 
ever seen her. Both were very beautiful, but the contrast between them 
was so remarkable that it could not fail to strike the beholder at a glance. 
The Princess was a blonde, with the large blue eyes of the north, and a 
complexion which, up to the period of her late illness, was an incarnation 
of the rose and the lily. The young English lady was altogether diffe- 
rent, her features certainly partaking of the character the Prince de L. 
had ascribed to them. 

Was she, then, so very lovely? My fair readers must determine for 
themselves, as I subsequently heard the question disputed (among the 
beau sexe) with considerable animation, shall I say occasionally with some 
degree of asperity! Her form was slight, but most exquisitely rounded 
and proportioned, and set off to the highest degree of advantage by a 
dress of simple white silk. The features were classically regular in 
their finely chiselled outline, but in their contour and extreme delicacy of 
colouring might have been thought somewhat too pale, and perhaps ap- 
peared still more so from the thick dark masses of her magnificent 
chevelure, which she wore in simple braids enwreathed with pearls and 
white roses. The eyes, however, were the most remarkable; they were very 
large, and at first sight, at a distance, the spectator was almost led to be- 
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lieve they were black, from the long, deep, dark, and jetty fringe reach- 
ing down the cheek which encircled them. A closer observation, how- 
ever, made him aware they were a deep blue-grey, that colour eminently 
qualified to enhance the melancholy and sweetness which distinguished 
them, the former feeling evidently at the present moment predomi- 
nating, as even at the distance where I stood I could perceive the fine 
commanding figure of the Archduchess bending with the deepest in- 
terest over her young friend, while her lips moved as if in giving utter- 
ance to words of apparent sympathy and condolence. 

As, half in reverie, my gaze was still turned towards them, I was 
aroused by the reply given by the Countess to the Prince’s question, 
which, though low, was rendered even yet more audible than their pre- 
vious conversation by the tone of deep meaning in which it was ut- 
tered. 

“ You, then, admire her? Are you disposed to ascertain if she fulfil 
o expectations you have Pre in regard to the future Princess 

e L.?” 

There was a strong tinge of bitterness in the voice of the lady as she 
spoke, but the Prince, scarcely deviating from his usual manner, though, 
perhaps, the very slightest shade of coldness may have been mingled in 

is utterance, simply replied : 

“T have never seen her till now, and curiosity, certainly not devoid of 
that feeling of passing attraction I should think her appearance is caleu- 
lated to inspire, was the sole motive that prompted the question.” 

“ This is her first appearance in public since the death of her father, 
the late English minister here,” replied the countess, “a gentleman uni- 
versally and deservedly esteemed by all with whom he was brought in 
contact, and who for years had served his sovereign and country with the 
highest degree of distinction, both in the field, and during the later years 
of his life in the cabinet and diplomatique. Her mother is French—one 
of the oldest and noblest families of the ancienne noblesse, whose con- 
stant devotion to the elder branch of the Bourbons, both in the first and 
last revolutions, have entailed upon them, as to so many others of the 
greatest and most illustrious houses in France, such a succession of the 
heaviest and severest misfortunes, that nothing remains to them but their 
distinguished rank and ancient name and title. Let me add in regard to 
herself,” she continued, slowly, “her young affections are already en- 
gaged, her hand and heart promised to another, rumour asserts, beyond 
all possibility of their being recalled, and that expression of melancholy 
so peculiar and so habitual to her features has this evening deepened from 
the absence of her betrothed, and the dangers her fancy portrays as sur- 
rounding him.” 

“ Poor child!” said the Prince, with a frankness and depth of feeling 
few persons, perhaps, would have given him credit for possessing, “they 
have been ill advised who brought her under such circumstances to a 
scene like the present ; far better had she been left to the mournful con- 
solation derived from the sweet, yet saddening reflections her thoughts 
could have given vent to in the solitude of her chamber. But who is 
the absent one, and why is he not by her side?” 

*“ He is a countryman of her own, and spoken of as one as reckless and 
erratic in disposition as yourself,” rejoined the lady in her turn, in tones 
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of deep emotion, as if the question had struck a painful chord in her own 
heart. “Far away in those Eastern climes, so recently the scenes of 
sanguinary conflict; the reported renewal of which, when she was in 
hourly expectation of his return, has occasioned that deeper shade of 
sorrow which this evening, more than usual, has marked the young girl’s 
features. His name cannot be unknown to you, as he was employed by 
his government in those fields where your own laurels were acquired, and 
though opposed to the cause you served, the reputation he there obtained 
must, in all probability, have become known to you, and perhaps im- 
pressed it more fully upon your memory than when you drew my atten- 
tion to it im former years in the pages of his country’s poet and his- 
torian, Walter Scott, wherein he observes, those who bore it ever seemed 
destined to die in the field, in their stirrups, or on the quarter-deck.” 

And the lady mentioned the name of this absent soldier, which I well 
remembered as that of an English officer whom, more than once, I had 
met some ten years previously at Constantinople and in Asia Minor, and 
whom our German savans and literary journals had frequently spoken of 
with the highest eulogium as an active and enterprising traveller. 

“ He is indeed no stranger to me by reputation,” said the Prince, after 
a thoughtful pause ; “and if rumour is to be credited, he was in prin- 
ciple disposed towards the cause against which he was arrayed, though 
with the true feeling of a soldier, whatever the nature of his sympathies, 
he looked solely to his military duty. He, then, is the betrothed of 
this young girl ?” 

“He has been for the last eighteen months,” was the reply. “Are 
you now disposed to enter the lists against him? To wear the coronet 
of your powerful and princely house is, indeed, a temptation it may be 
thought few women could resist, though rank, wealth, and station have 
already repeatedly been laid at her feet, and as often rejected. Look at 
that short, fat man with the brilliant star; he is the vice-governor, 
Count B. Despondency and regret seem to mark his heavy, unmeaning 
features as he gazes upon her, since up to the period of her engagement 
he was the most persevering and devoted of the admirers surrounding 
her; but even his vanity—for, unprepossessing as his exterior is, he 
imagines himself a mangeur des ceeurs—at length succumbed, and he 
resigned the pursuit as hopeless. ‘The soldier, though much the poorer, 
is by far the more formidabie and nobler rival of the two.” 

“ He would meet with but little success,” returned the Prince, in the 
same thoughtful, half-abstracted tone, ‘ whoever attempted to withdraw 
her young affections from the object upon whom they have been bestowed. 
That delicate form, unless I am much deceived, enshrines a determined 
spirit, and, her heart once given, the choice is made for life.” 

At this period, the crowd in the immediate neighbourhood where I 
was standing having become much thinned, I had turned to leave, when 
a long, thin, bony hand was laid upon my arm, and a harsh female voice, 
wholly unknown to me, exclaimed, in abrupt tones, “ Who is that young 
girl?” pointing at the same time to the English demoiselle who had 
formed the theme of the conversation I had so recently heard. As I 
looked round to reply, my attention became fixed upon the speaker, whose 
exterior presented an appearance certainly somewhat out of character with 
the royal and courtly throng around. The figure was that of an elderly 
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woman, of masculine height and manner, with a countenance expressive 
of corresponding characteristics. She wore a dress of black velvet, which, 
fitting close to her person, and closing round the throat somewhat similar 
to a military surtout, seemed equally to add to her stature as well as the 
oddity of her appearance. As I stared at her without giving any reply, 
the lady, somewhat wrathfully, repeated her query. 

“Upon my word, madame, I can’t say. I believe she is English.” 

* 1 know that as well as yourself. But who or what is she ?” 

“T regret that, being a perfect stranger here, I cannot inform you,” I 
replied, somewhat nettled, though scareely able to keep from laughing at 
her singular and peremptory manner. 

‘Tt is the only head in the room I should wish to have a cast of,” 
soliloquised this eccentric personage, as if to herself. ‘I wonder how I 
could obtain it? Ah! perhaps her Royal Highness Madame la Duchesse 
will assist 

As these last observations seemed in no way addressed to myself, I 
quitted my newly formed acquaintance, and found upon inquiry that she 
was a female sculptor of pre-eminent ability, who was much patronised 
by the imperial and royal circles, and was no less remarkable for her 
eccentric character and manners, than the highly-finished taste and ability 
which had distinguished the many works of art which had emanated from 
her chisel.* 

Tt was at a little past midnight that the circle broke up. As I passed 
into the ante-room, where the company were now assembled, assuming 
their cloaks and mantles previous to quitting the palace, I observed the 
Archduchess consign her young favourite, with a caressing movement, to 
the charge of her mother, and in the grand entrance-hall two muffled 
figures glided past me, whom I at once recognised as the Prince 
de L. and the Countess de M. The countenance of the latter was 
shrouded in a large hood, which wholly concealed her features, but it 
struck me that low and suppressed sobs, with difficulty controlled, fell 
upon my ear. I returned to my hotel, and for many days afterwards 
mused upon the singular and unaccountable interest with which this 
assembly and the persons I have adverted to inspired me, complete 
stranger as I was to them all. Was it a presentiment of how subsequent 
events were destined to impress this feeling upon me in characters of a 
yet far deeper and more lasting nature ? 


* Mademoiselle L. N., a native, I believe, of Lyons. There was another — 
female sculptor, Signora K., by birth a Venetian, who at this period seem 
destined to attain considerable eminence, but who, unfortunately, died of a 
decline at the early age of twenty-two, though not till her works had acquired 
some degree of celebrity, and become much sought after. 
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WINES AND WINE-SHOPS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


“How infinitely witty these Frenchmen are!” exclaimed Count 
Poelnitz, as he issued forth in company with the Prince de Ligne from 
a wine-shop of olden times. 

“No wonder,” retorted the prince, “when one has wine like that 
to drink !” 

“ Wine,” says M. de la Fizeliére, “is a sublime inspirer, and, so 
long as it remained the necessary and exclusive drink, the literature 
of France enlightened the universe with the majestic brilliancy of its 
explosions. They say that it pales at the present moment, that it 
decays, and is threatened with being extinguished by a contemptible 
corruption. If it is so, the fault must be laid upon the ever-in- 
creasing rarity of good wines, the invasion of beer, and the contagion 
of absinthe.” 

Yet did the old poets—those of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—when French poetry attained “that height from whence it 
irradiated the whole intellectual world’’—imbibe their vinous inspira- 
tion in the depths of some smoky wine-shop, and the oaken table of a 
hospitable “ cabaret’’ has often been their only desk. Béroald de Ver- 
ville, Rabelais, and other poets of that epoch, often allude to “ vin d’une 
oreille,” in allusion to an edict of Philippe Auguste’s, in which any 
one convicted of stealing grapes was sentenced to lose an ear, or 
pay a fine of five sols. With the poets, “ one-eared wine” meant then 
that it was so good, that it was worth risking an ear to obtain it. 

Information as to the kind of wines consumed before the thirteenth 
century is very scanty. It is known that, in the time of Charles the 
Bald, the wines of Rueil and of Charlevanne (now called Bougival) 
were high in repute; and about the year 1100, Raymond de Saint- 
Gilles, Count of Toulouse, transmitted seven grape-vines from Con- 
stantinople with orders to plant them in Languedoc. These were the 
originals of the vineyards and wines of Frontignan, Lunel, and 
Rivesaltes. The first time that the vineyards of France are spoken of 
with some detail is in the “ fabliau”’ of the “ Battle of Wines,” attri- 
buted to Rutebceuf, and written for the amusement of Philippe the 
Bold, who had instructed his chaplain, on the occasion of certain 
bacchanalian orgies, to draw up an hierarchy of the wines of Europe. 
In this chapter of honour, Cyprus was declared to be pope; Aquila, 
cardinal; and Argenteuil was named king. This wine, now so much 
contemned, was, however, beloved by Julian, who favoured Lutetia as 
a residence. Nor is it surprising that it remained so long in vogue 
with the Franks, for the great vineyards of Gaul did not belong to 
them. The Burgundies were drank by the ducal house of the same 
name ; and the country of Clarets was in the hands of the English. It is 
little more than a century since Bordeaux wines became, indeed, 
known to the Parisians. They are indebted for their introduction to 


* _ Vins 4 la Mode et Cabarets au XVII™ Sitcle. Par Albert de la Fizeliére. 
Paris: René Princebourde. 
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the Duke of Richelieu, who, returning from Mahon, was struck with 
the bouquet of certain Medoc that was served up at his repasts, and 
the report he gave of this wine of the south made the fortune of the 
vineyards on the Garonne. 

As we know little of the wines of the ancients except through the 
poets, who have sung the praises of Chio, of Lesbos, of Clazomene, and 
of Falerno, so little is known of the wines of France in early times save 
through its bards. We are indebted to a poet for the receipt for the 
Diachyton—the nectar of the Greeks. The grapes were left to dry 
on raised platforms. They were taken in at a to preserve them 
from the dew, and it was not till they had been thus allowed to 
mature for seven days that the rich juices were pressed out. Certain 
wines are prepared in precisely the same way in France to the present 
day, only the grapes are laid out on straw. Hence it is that they are 
termed “vins de paille.’ The wines of most repute of this descrip- 
tion are those called Arbois, Hermitage, Argentac, and Colmar. 
Rousillon, however, and most of the wines of Provence, undergo a 
similar preparatory process; and so also with regard to some of the 
wines of the Meurthe and the Moselle. What is known as the “vin 
cuit” of Provence, more commonly called “ Cassis” and “ Aubagne,” 
becomes so strong by this process as to resemble Tokay, as a good 
Rousillon does an inferior port; others have by the same process 
been made to rival Alicant and Malaga—so perfectly so as to deceive 
connoisseurs. Writing of Tokay, this wine is the produce of a grape 
known as Formint, and hence certain vinous archeologists, as 
Szirmay of Szirma, have argued its descent from the Formia of 
Horace; but the vineyards were, it is historically known, originally 
planted with grape-vines from Malvasia, anciently Epidaurus, on the 
eastern coast of the Morea—the country of Malmsey—whence they 
were introduced by the Venetians in 1241. These vines grow on the 
slopes of the hills called Hegy-allya, in which name it is easy to 
recognise the Oriental “ Hajji” pilgrim, “ Ali,” or “ Aliya.” 

This, however, is a discursus. French poets have celebrated an 
order, or society, called “ Des Coteaux,” by which is meant the slopes 
of hills with an aspect favourable for the ripening of grapes. Boileau, 
for example, notices a 


Certain hableur, ’ la gueule affamée, 
Qui vint ce festin conduit par la fumée, 
Et qui s’est dit profés dans l’ordre des céteaux. 


Father Bouhours tells us that the founders of this order were the 
Commander de Souvré, the Duke of Mortemart, and the Marquis 
Sillery. The latter must have been an interested party. Ménage, 
liowever, says that the founders of the order were the Marquis de 
Bois-Dauphin, the Count d’Olonne, the Abbé de Villarceau, and 
M. du Broussin, There it another version of the same story in the 
life of Saint-Evremond, by Des Maizeaux, wherein it is recorded that 
Monseigneur de Lavardin, Bishop of Mans, having said of his three 
friends—M. de Saint-Evremond, D’Olonne, and De Bois-Dauphin— 
that they would only drink of the three céteaux, Ai, Haut-Villiers, 
and Avenay, they were ever afterwards called the three céteaux. The 
origin of the epithet dates, at all events, in each version of the story, 
to the same epoch, and the word became as much associated with a 
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connoisseur in wine, as “ cordon bleu” did to a good cook—the latter 
byword having its origin with the same personages—De Souvré, 
D’Olonne, De Lavardin, and De Mortemart—the leaders and arbiters 
of good living in their time. 

In the fourteenth century, and for a very long time, the wine of 
Orleans enjoyed with Surésne the honourable distinction of being 
served up at the banquets of the kings of France. The Surésne here 
alluded to is not the wine of the suburbs of Paris, now known by that 
name, but a wine that came from Venddme in “ Loir et Cher,” and 
which was reputed to be generous and enlivening. 

The wines of Orleans are now no longer in repute, ‘although the 
brandy manufactured from its grapes is equal to any Cognac, and it 
was from its vineyards that many renowned vintages have had their 
origin. Such was the case in respect to Johannisberg, and, at the 
epoch of the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, Protestant emigrants to 

e Cape of Good Hope took with them a few cuttings, which after- 
wards, under a hot sun, produced the wine of Constantia. The grape- 
vine of Orleans itself appears, however, to have come originally from 
Auvergne—the same that Boileau speaks of: 


Cet Auvernas fameux, qui, mélé de li , 
Se vendait chez Crenet pour vin de l’Ermitage, 


If the kings of France continued at this epoch to drink Orleans and 
Surésne wine, it must be attributed to the fact, as before observed, 
that Burgundy and Bordeaux still belonged, the one to its dukes, and 
the other to the English. 


Henry IV., who, according to the popular song, had the threefold 


talent of loving, drinking, and fighting, preferred ‘“ Arbois,” a white 
wine, which is the produce of a judicious combination of the grapes of 
Pulsart and of Sauvignon. The “roi vert galant’’ is accredited, in- 
deed, with the composition of a bacchanalian song in celebration of 
the virtues of this wine, the last words of which were : 


Voici que je bois 
De mon viel Arbois ! 
Chantons, messieurs, 4 perdre haleine : 
Hosanna, Bacchus et Silene! 


The way in which claret came to be a fashionable wine in Paris is 
not disputed, but it is not so with champagne. Some writers attribute 
its first introduction to public notice to the ministers Colbert and 
Letellier, both of whom held property near Rheims; others give 
credit to the Maréchale d’Estrée, who owned the property of Sillery, 
for bringing it into notice. Bui, according to Saint-Evremond, Pope 
Leo X., Frangois I., and Henry VIII., all placed Ai at the head of 
wines, because they said it had less earthy flavour than any other. 
Henry IV., although delighting in “ vieux Arbois,” is stated to have 
by no means despised champagne. An ambassador detailing one day 
before the king the titles of his Majesty of Spain, Castile, Leon, Estra- 
madura, and other provinces, Henry cut him short by retorting, “ Tell 
him that Henri, Roi de France, de Gonesse et d’Ai’—that is to say, 
King of France, of good bread and of good wine. 
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The “ Battle of Wines” was opened by a thesis of Arbinet’s, a 
learned physician, who entitled his opusculum “ An vinum Belnense 
Remensi suavius et salubrius?” This was replied to by the phy- 
sicians of Rheims in a tractate, entitled “ Vinum Remense vino Bur- 

ndiano suavius est et salubrius.”” M. de Salins, a physician of 

aune, upheld the conflict to 1705, when he wrote his “ Défence du 
vin de Bourgogne contre le vin de Champagne.” M. de Salins, in his 
advocacy of the superior virtues of Burgundy, appealed particularly to 
the opinion of M. de Fagon, physician to Louis XIV., who decided 
that the king should only drink Beaune because it “attached itself 
more closely to the aliments in the stomach, and, being distributed 
with them through the body, is converted into praiseworthy and well- 
conditioned blood, without danger of illness.” M. de Fagon’s reason- 
ing would, we fear, not pass muster before a College of Physicians in 
the nineteenth century. 

If you happen to be walking along the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, 
when you come to the corner of Rue Louis-le-Grand, lift up your eyes 
above the traditional iron bars which protect all wine-shops in Paris 
from the impetuous onslaught of thirsty demagogues, and you will 
read, “ Maison fondée en 1635.” A fanatic of the name of Simon 
Morin dispensed wine and sermons at this house as far back as in 
1650. Having published his thoughts upon religious matters, they 
were not deemed to be orthodox, whatever his wine may have been, 
and he was committed to the Bastille. It was on being set free from 
thence that he married, and started a wine-shop close by what was 
then the wall of the Capucin convent. Among his clients were Fran- 
gois Rondon, “ curé de la Magdaleine ;” Poiton, a schoolmaster ; Made- 
moiselle Malherbe, accused of concubinage with Satan; and one Saint- 
Sortin, who became the Judas of this visionary publican. Once more 
removed to the Bastille, on the denunciation of the said Saint-Sortin, 
he was condemned, as a hardened sinner, to be burnt alive—a sentence 
which was carried out in the presence of the court in 1663. The wines 
of the corner house have ever since been celebrated for a flavour of 
auto-da-fé. 

There were no cafés at this epoch, and the poets of the day used to 
seek inspiration, or, as Rabelais has it, “ compaunir aux tabernes 
méritoires,” chiefly at the “ Croix de Lorraine” and the “ Pomme de 
Pin,” not the “ pine-apple,” but the “ fir-cone,” concerning the con- 
nexion of which with wine-drinking a learned archeological thesis 
could be indited which would date back to the epoch of Bacchus him- 
self. The “Pomme de Pin,” situated at the corner of the bridge of 
Notre-Dame, acquired its celebrity from being frequented by Villon, 
Rabelais, and Mathurin Regnier. 


Ou maints rubis balais, tout rougissans de vin, 
Montraient un hic itur 4 la Pomme de Pin, 


the latter wrote, attesting, at the same time, to the antiquity of the 
bush, which good wine was afterwards declared not to need as a sign. 

ine, Bernier, Moliére, La Fontaine, and others of less note, also 
frequented “La Pomme de Pin ;’’ even Voiture, the son of a “ mar- 
chand de vin,” but himself a water-drinker, went there to meet good 
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company. Blot, one of the habitués, retorted upon the master of 
ceremonies to Gaston, Duke of Orleans, in a manner that was, of all 
others, most disagreeable to one who piqued himself upon his courtier- 
like manners: 
Va, Voiture, tu dégénére, 
Retire-toi, si tu m’en crois : 
Tu ne vaudras jamais ton pére, 
Tu ne vends de vin, ni n’en bois. 


Saint Phal and Bomains, wits and poets of the day, were boon com- 
panions with Blot and the others before mentioned in the little orgies 
of the “ Pomme de Pin.” Desbordes, the host, soon made his fortune ; 
he purchased a civil appointment for his son and a chateau for himself 
at Cormeilles, in which he passed the decline of his life—it is ques- 
tionable if with so much advantage to himself as when uncorkirg 
bottles for the élite of his country. 

Wines were very cheap at this epoch, and yet many tavern-keepers 
made their fortunes. Among them were Cormier, whose sign was a 
pun upon his name, “Cormier fleuri,” or “flowering service-tree,” 
near Saint Eustache; Renard, of the “Garden of the Tuileries ;’’ 
Hardy, Lami, Rousseau; La Guerbois, of the “ Butte Saint-Roch ;” 
La Coeffier, of the “ Fosse aux Lions; as also Cresnay, or Crenet, 
who succeeded to Desbordes at the “ Pomme de Pin,” the same 
whom we have seen accused by Boileau, in a previous quotation, of 
selling Auvernas for Hermitage. M. de la Fizeliére does not, indeed, 
hesitate to declare that these tavern-keepers adulterated their wines 
to a very great extent, and yet not as like what is practised in 
our own times, when it is not too much to say that it is impossible to 
obtain a wine that is not more or less adulterated. The wits and poets 
of the day revenged themselves for these cruel tricks by all kinds of 
denunciations, generally concluding with the solace that Lucifer would 
avenge them by giving to their hosts a fill of the Stygian waters. The 
hosts had, however, their revenge beforehand, by watering the wines 
of those who denounced their evil practices. It is related of a poet 
that, having gone to a tavern to obtain a bottle of cheap wine, he found 
only a child of nine or ten years of age at the counter. “ We have none 
at that price,” said the juvenile; “but wait a moment, papa will be 
back, and will water some for you.” The complaints made were not, 
however, so much against watering the wine as adulterating it. A 
writer of the epoch declares that all the wines of Paris were only a 
mixture of Rousillon and Orleans, to which an infusion of logwood in 
vinegar was superadded. 


Pourquoi faut-il qu’on punisse 
Les voleurs, les assassins, 
Et ne pas faire justice 
Des empoisonneurs de vins! 


exclaimed one in his agony; and a hundred other stanzas might be 
quoted to the same effect. 

The taverns and wine-shops most frequented in the first half of the 
seventeenth century are tolerably well known. First we have an ode 
written in praise of the taverns of Paris in 1628, attributed to Berthauts, 
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the author of “ Paris en vers burlesques.” Then we have the twenty- 
second chapter of the “ Visions miraculeuses du Pélerin du Parnasse,” 
which contains a list of the leading houses in 1635; and, lastly, the 
“ Mazarinade” of O. D. C., a facetious discourse in burlesque verse 
upon matters in general, at the time when the “ Place Royale” was 
in vogue, having been published in 1649. As may be imagined, the 
two most frequented houses at that time were close by the Hotel 
de Bourgogne; one was called “L’Aigle Royal,” and the other 
“L’Ange.” The leading restaurant of the day was kept by La Bois- 
seliére, in the “ Rue Froid Manteau.” This lady did not condescend 
to serve up a dinner at less than ten livres a head—an enormous sum 
for the time—and she gave no credit, a peculiarity which is made the 
groundwork of a comic scene in the ballet of the “ Courtisans.” “La 
Bastille” and “ L’Escu d’Argent,” both on the Mail, also enjoyed a 
certain renown at the same epoch, especially among those who could 
not afford to pay ten livres for a repast. There was another restaurant 
of the latter name in the Quartier de )’Université, renowned for its 
soup, called “soupe a 1l’Ecu,” and which is celebrated by Boileau. 
The invention of sauces is attributed, by the author of the “ Gastro- 
nomie Princiére,” to modern times; but there was one Boucingo at 
this epoch, of whom it is said by Chapelle, that he 


Posséda dés son age tendre 
La fameuse sauce 4 Robert, 
Avant méme qu il pit apprendre 
Ni son Ave, ‘ni son Pater. 


Ninon de |’Enclos, Marion de Lorme, Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, after- 
wards De Maintenon, and the other précieuses of the “ Place Royale,” 
were no more likely to partake of a repast at La Boisseliére’s without 
sauces, than the financers, poets, and mousquetaires were to give the 
said repast without its being seasoned by suitable wines. Boucingo, 
above alluded to, was for a long time king of the wine-shop keepers in 
Paris. His wines were universally extolled, and his Beaune was 
especially in request. The “ Pélerin du Parnasse’”’ places on record, 
in the dialect of the day, that “Tout le vin que l’Espagne nous peut 
fournir, encores qu’il sort vray Sainct-Martin, Malaga, ou Ribadavia, ce 
n’est rien que du vin de crocheteurs, au prix du bon vin de Beaune.” 
There was in the quarter of the University, now Quartier Latin, 
a wine-shop which had for sign a nude female figure issuing forth 
from a barrel decorated with ivy. Beneath was the following distich : 


Tristis semper adest abstemius; usque dolosus 
Est humor cicere ; vina sed ingenua. 


The house was commonly known by the name of “Le Puits de la 
Vérité." One Bergerat, who kept the house of the “ Bons Enfants,” 
in the street of the same name, was distinguished for his cookery, and 
Boileau, celebrating the advantages of a good appetite, could find no 
— simile than that it seasoned dishes better than even Bergerat 
could. 

Et mieux que Bergerat, l’appétit l’assaisonne. 


“Le Cerf,” “Le Pigéon,” and another “Ecu” were well-frequented 
VOL. LX. 2E 
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houses near the Arsenal. The latter was the scene, a century later, 
of the famous Billingsgate song of Manon Frélu, in which the rhyme 
to Ecu 

Quand on va boire ’Ecu, 


is far less recherché than we hope the wines were. The people crowded 
on the Sundays to the hospitable tables of “ Clamar,” “ Vénise,” and 
“ Marseilles,” near Mont Parnasse. Who goes to Mont Parnasse now- 
a-days? Yet its guinguettes may still be seen filled to suffocation, on 
a fine Sunday evening, with a dancing, eating, drinking, joyous popula- 
tion. He who would wish to study the true people of Paris must go 
thither, and he will find much to amuse him, if of an observing and 
contemplative disposition. The students of the epoch: 


Préférant au meilleur collége, 
* La corne” en la Place Maubert, 


used to wend their way to a “ place,” at which they would turn up 
a noses in modern times, not to sniff its delicacies, but in contempt 
of them. 

La Coeffier, a pretty woman and a meritorious cook, attracted many 
to “ La Fosse aux Lions,” not so much to admire the lady as to par- 
take of her wines, a fact which some of the Rabelaistic and Hudi- 
brastic verses of the day place on record : 


Mon amour est immortelle, 
Voyant un objet si divin, 

Non pas pour coucher avec elle, 
Mais bien pour boire son bon vin. 


Old 0 ina used to meet at the “Chéne Vert’? and “La Croix 
Verte,” both appropriate signs, to discuss their beloved “ Ragot.” It 
is related of two of these veterans that they met for sixteen years 
daily at a certain time, and consecrated two hours to imbibing slowly 
and thoughtfully seven or eight bottles of this small wine. Wine is 
said to let loose the tongue : 


Fecundi calices quem non fecere disertum ? 


But these two old topers never exchanged a syllable, except when a 
new bottle was brought. 

“ Bon bouchon !” then one would say. 

“ Better than the last,’ the other would reply. 

And except “ good morning” and “ good-bye,” they held no further 
exchange of sentiments. 

Chapelle used to sit a long time at dinner “41a Croix Blanche,” 
Rue de la Savaterie; so much, indeed, did he esteem the succulent 
dishes served up at that hostelry, that he would even repine when the 
exigencies of love drew him away from the pleasures of the table: 

Cruelle princesse qui fais 
Que tous les jours je me retranche 
Les long diners de la Croix Blanche 
Et les charmants soirs du Marais. 


The latter, which we have sketched in our “ Précieuses of the Place 
Royale,” had, however, probably as much to do with the poet’s regrets 
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as the loss of his prolonged repasts. It is to the “ Echarpe” in the 
said Marais that is attributed the honour of having first introduced 
the luxury of “ cabinets particuliers.’”” The Hétel d’Anjou, Rue Dau- 
hine, was, in similar manner, the first that adopted the system of 
ame at a fixed price. “La Toison,”’ in the Rue Beaubourg, fol- 
lowed suit. Their charges were one franc a head, and they thus anti- 
cipated the edict of 1629, directed against indulgence at table, and 
which mulcted any tavern-keeper in damages who charged more than 
a crown a head—z.e. an ecu of three livres for any repast. 
Whilst the mousquetaires of Cardinal Richelieu patronised the 
“ Galére,” Rue St. Thomas-du-Louvre, the partisans of the Guises 
the “ Croix de Fer’? (which lay up amid ruins and waste lands near 
the Bastille), and the dancing-masters the “ Epée de Bois,” the monks 
of the Marais sought consolation around the tables of the “ Treillis 
Vert,” Rue Sainte-Hyacinthe-Saint-Michel. The good father Corde- 
liers, who gave absolution to the fair and frail ones of the Place 
Royale, used to sing in chorus : 


Boire & la Capucine, c’est boire pauvrement ; 
Boire a la Célestine, c’est boire largement ; 

Boire & la Jacobine, c’est chopine a chopine ; 
Mais boire en Cordelier, c’est vider le cellier. 


As the “ Pomme de Pin” went out of fashion, the “ Mouton Blanc” 
and the “Trois Cuillers,” de la Rue aux Ours, the latter kept by a 
corpulent pane of the name of Lamy, came in, and became the 
leading cabarets of Paris. Racine wrote his “ Plaideurs” on an oaken 
table in the “ Mouton Blanc,” and La Fontaine submitted his fables 
to the friendly criticism of Boileau, Moliére, Despréaux, and others, 
before sending them to the press, at the same house. The kind of 
wines then in vogue were chiefly Orléans, Aix, Ruel, Gascoingne, and 
Bourgoingne, to use the orthography of the “ Pélerin du Parnasse,” 
who adds, “surtout faictes caresse 4 Monsieur le Bourguignon, 
surtout & celuy de Beaune.” “The Moscatel of Montefiascone,” he 
goes on to say, “that of Orviette, the Moncaler of Piémont, the 
Malmsey of Candia, the Clignenberg of Franconia, the Bacchara of 
the Rhine, the Muscat of Frontignat, and the Grave of Gascoingne, 
although everywhere held in esteem, have not qualities so good as to 
bear comparison with good Beaune.” 

The old banner of France drew its colours—white, red, and blue— 
from those of the wines of the country. Gustave Mathieu says: 


Oui, Jean-Raisin porte en son flanc 

La foi, ’amour et Pespérance ; 

C’est le vieux pavillon de France 
Aux trois couleurs, bleu, rouge et blanc. 


When the republicans organised a new calendar, they had also the 
good taste to consecrate the first day of “ Vendémaire’’—that is to 
say, of the vintage season, also the first day of the year. 
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MUSHROOMS.* 


Musurooms have been considered a delicacy from all times. People 
of all countries have persevered in their consumption in the face of all 
kinds of accidents, and this, as M. Boudier tells us, ‘* because man has 
from all times sought for food in that which flatters his taste and his sen- 
suality.” Vegetarians are especially partial to mushrooms: they eat 
them in pastry, stewed, broiled, and after fifty different fashions. This 
is no doubt from a natural craving for the animal food which they have 
denied themselves. 

Fungi (ominous name, yet the one by which the whole order are 
known to naturalists, given to them by the Romans, as being expressive 
of their least agreeable properties,—funus, “a funeral,” ago, “I lead 
to”) are indeed closely allied to Polypi, or animal life. Plautus anti- 
cipated the Darwinian theory when he exclaimed, “ Adedn me fuisse 
fungum, ut qui illi crederem!” Polypi occupy the last rank among 
animals, fungi the first among vegetables. They are like animals com- 
posed of a soft, spongy, cellular tissue, without any trace of vessels for 
circulating sap; they grow by absorption and development of substance, 
and they give to analysis the same elements that enter into the consti- 
tution of animal matter. What is more remarkable is, that they have 
the flavour of game or fish, and, according to their age—which, with 
them, is of a few hours—of game more or less high, verging, in fact, on 
putridity. ‘Tanti est, quanti est fungus putidus,” became a proverb 
among the Romans, equivalent to “he hath not a grain of sense.” As 
to the aphrodisiac properties of fungi, more especially of subterranean 
species, as {truffles and morels, they are perhaps best illustrated by the 
venomous group, more especially the Galarhei, which are said to be the 
favourite food of the goat during the rutting season. 

Truffle, or truffe of the French, is probably a corruption of its Roman 
name, tuber; Morel, Morille of the French, is derived from the German 
Morchel (Morchella of botanists), and it is not a little curious to find a 
Monsieur Morel writing a treatise on “ Champignons.” It is not, how- 
ever, so easy to determine what is a mushroom or a champignon, as 
what is a truffle or a morel. Mushroom is supposed to be derived from 
the French Mouceron, or mousseron, which Lightfoot identifies with the 
Clitocybe pratensis. Woodward says that this species has a much higher 
flavour than the common mushroom, but he suggests, that from its 
leathery nature it is indigestible, except in the form of powder, “in 
which it is admirable.” Withering, however, declares it to be sufficiently 
digestive, and Martyn informs us that he partook of these mushrooms 
for forty years without injury, and without perceiving auy toughness, 


* Des Champignons au Point de Vue de leurs Caractéres usuels, Chimiques et 
Toxicologiques. Par M. Emile Boudier. : 

Pharmacien Mémoire Couronné par l’Académie Impériale de Paris. Paris. 
J. B. Balliére et Fils. 

Traité des Champignons au Point de Vue Botanique, Alimentaire et Toxico- 
logique. Par L. F. Morel, Curé-Doyen. Paris. Germer Baillitre. 
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except in dry weather, or when gathered old. The true mouceron seems, 
however, to be the Mouceron prunulus, common in woods among grass, 
and which Loudon declares to be “ one of the very best of mushrooms.” 
The mushroom most commonly cultivated is the common meadow agaric 
(Agaricus, or Psalliota Campestris), and this is what is sold under that 
name in Covent Garden, whilst quite different species are exhibited 
under the name of “ champignons;” as also for making ketchup. It 
has been recently ascertained that the most repulsive and abominable 
falsifications have been practised in the manufacture of the latter deli- 
cious sauce, founded upon its peculiar flavour. Laws of a more penal 
character are very much wanted to punish such delinquencies in an ade- 
quate manner. 

There is no deciding in matters of taste in regard to mushrooms more 
than anything else. The Polyporus tuberaster is most sought for in 
Roman and Neapolitan cookery; one authority declares Clavaria flava 
to be the most delicious ; another tells us that one of the Telamonia, or 
gigantic agarics, so called because they are among agarics what Ajax 
Telamonius was among men, and which is found in woods in the west of 
England, “is as delicious as an oyster,” which intimates an ancient 
fishy flavour. Others, again, like the powder which is to be found in 
some fungi, and which resemble Spanish snuff. The odour of truffles is 
peculiar, and can be detected by pigs and dogs, and even by some men, 
though covered by a stratum of earth ten or twelve inches thick. Truffles 
vary much in colour, being found of almost every shade, from a deep 
brown to white. The dark sorts are the most esteemed. The root- 
beard (Rhizopogon) has been commended as a kind of truffle. It some- 
what resembles a middling-sized potato lying on the ground. By most 
persons, Burnett says, they would scarcely be considered esculent, were 
it not believed that they possess aphrodisiacal properties. It is pro- 
bably, he adds, a like unmerited fame which has contributed so long to 
keep the truffle a favourite, for its flavour is very trifling. We are not 
so sure, however, as to the said fame being unmerited. The untutored 
Arabs eat truffles for this property, a knowledge of which could only 
have been gained by experience. Johnson says the white part of the 
stalk of the Phalli, or stink-horns, is rather agreeable than otherwise, 
and Burnett says persons who are bold enough may eat them without 
fear. We had rather be excused. The Tremellaces, or wood-destroying 
fungi, are variously named by our foresters, according to their forms and 
consistencies, witch-guts, witch-meat, and witches’-butter. 

Clavaria rugosa is commended by Sowerby for its agreeable taste. 
C. flava is, as we have seen, said to be delicious ; and C. pyxidata tole- 
rably good. C. cinerea is, however, the species most commonly eaten on 
the Continent, probably on account of its abundance. In Italy these 
fungi are called Ditola rosea, bianca, and so on according to their colour; 
and in France, Barbe de bouc, espignelles, and diables. Persoon says 
these fungi are stewed for an hour with butter, pepper, and salt, and then 
put into a gravy sauce, or a fricasee.of fowls. 

Many Helvella—a word derived from helluo, “ a glutton,” or from the 
verb helluor, “to gormandise,” because they stimulate the appetite—are 
much prized by epicures. Helvella esculenta is frequently substituted for 
the true morel. H., crispa is also said to be excellent. The Helvelle are 
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ularly confounded with morels in Sweden, Germany, and other places. 
n Sweden both are called, indifferently, Stenmurckla; and in Germany, 
Gemeine morchel, and Stockmorchel. Among the true morels, Mor- 
chella esculenta, patula, and deliciosa, are most esteemed. Persoon com- 
mends them when stewed for an hour with butter, pepper, salt, parsley, 
and ham, in a good gravy ; when nearly done, the yolks of a few eg 
should be added, and a little cream: they are then served either by them- 
selves, or on a buttered toast. Some of the morels are vapid and watery, 
and become so soon foetid as to be unfit for food ; but good morels, when 
dried, may be preserved for years. Paulet gives directions for stuffing 
morels with savoury viands, such as pickled pilchards, craw-fish, and flesh 
of fowls, and says, after they are broiled, they are to be served up with 
champagne, lemon-juice, and bread-crumbs. The German peasants, who 
found it a profitable employment to collect morels, having observed that 
they grew most freely and abundantly in those places where wood had 
been burned, absolutely set fire to the forests to favour'their propagation ; 
and to such an extent did this injurious practice proceed, that it became 
necessary to enact severe laws for its suppression. 

As the Rha or Volga gave its name to rhubarb, Rha-barbarum, so the 
Agarus, a river in Sarmatia, gave its mame to the Agarics, with the 
Boleti, the most highly-developed fungi. Among these the Hydni, 
known as spine-stools and prickle-stools, furnish many edible species. 
Hydnum erinaceum, which is found growing upon old oaks, forms a 
common article of food in the Vosges. H. coralloides is eaten in Pied- 
mont and Tuscany, and H. caput-meduste in other parts of Italy, under 
the name of Fungo istria. One of our old herbalists, Gerard, said of 
these “ prickle-stools,” “I give my advice to those that love such strange 
and new-fangled meats, to beware of licking honey among thorns, lest 
the sweetness of the one do not countervail the sharpness and pricking 
of the other.” 

The liver Fistuline, or pipe-stool (Fistulina hepatica), which is parasitic 
upon the trunks of old oaks and other trees, is, like the Hydnum auris- 
calpium, which grows on the cones of ‘fir-trees in this country, generally 
esteemed on the Continent. In France it is called Foie de Boeuf, Langue 
de Boeuf, and Glue de chéne ; and in Tuscany, Lingua di castagno—all 
names indicative of its flesh-like appearance ; and it has, when cooked, a 
decided animal flavour. De Candolle observes, as a general rule, that 
the stalks and flesh of the pilei are edible in the whole family of the 
Boletide. He, however, excepts such as are coriaceous, corky, and 
woody ; such as have the stipes furnished with a‘collar or annulus; such 
as have a peppery flavour; and such as become of a blue or greenish 
colour when cut. Burnett says the last character is an important one in 
all the fungi, for it invariably denotes a suspicious quality. Boletus 
esculentus, subtomentosus, and granulatus, are all eatable, but not so 
much esteemed as Boletus edulis, which is very common in France, and 
considered to be excellent. In Hungary a soup is made from this Boletus, 
which is esteemed a great delicacy: Boletus scaber is a favourite food 
among the Russians and Poles, who have ‘many ways of cooking it and 
pickling it. One species, B. chrysenteron, wholesome when young, be- 
comes noxious when mature. Boletus luridus, the most splendid species 
in the whole genus, is at the same time the most deleterious; it is one of 
our most poisonous fungi, The Polypores have a bad reputation, but 
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Polyporus quamosus, called in France Oreille d’orme, and Langou, is 
eaten; and P. tuberaster is, as we have seen, largely consumed in the 
Neapolitan and Roman States. Amadou is made from P. igniarius by 
steeping the softer parts in a solution of nitre, after they have been beaten 
into a spongy state. Various other species retain fire when dry, and are 
also collected and used as amadou. Several species are styptics, and are 
also used for medicinal purposes. Polyporus suavolens is one of the few 
luxuries of Lapland. Linnzus says the odour is so much admired that 
the fungus is used to scent the person. The Polypores are among the 
largest fungi, and are, probably, the extraordinary mushrooms to which 
reference is made by some of the older writers, as one of them having 
constituted a cart-load by itself. The Merulide constitute the most 
formidable dry-rots, a corrective for which has been discovered in modern 
times by Mr. Kyan, in steeping the timber in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. 

The ancient Boletus, “ Fungorum princeps et dominus,” is the present 
Agaricus, or Amanita Ceesarcus; and the Dedalea quercina is still called 
the agaric of the oak. The Cantharellus cibarius is called, in some parts 
of France, Escraville, from Escar ville, “ village food,” the people de- 
riving a large part of their subsistence from it. The Chantarelles, yellow 
fungi, or “ Pixy-stools,” are so called from their resemblance to the head 
and open beak of a cock crowing. They are usually strung in rows and 
dried, and some exhale an odour like that of ripe apricots. Two species 
of Coprinus (Dung-stool) growing in the Spice Islands—one in the pith 
of the sago-palm, the other on nutmeg-trees—are said to be delicious. 

The Galarhei, which have been so named from the lactescence of many 
species, are some of them deleterious, and others esculent. G. deliciosus 
is, indeed, considered a delicacy everywhere. When well dressed it is 
very luscious eating, full of rich gravy, with a little flavour of mussels, 
When Sir James E. Smith visited Marseilles, he was astonished at the 
prodigious quantity of this delicious agaric offered for sale in the market. 
Some of the Russulz, or Mushrussets, so called from their russet hue, are 
also eatable. An agaric which grows on olive-trees in the south of Europe 
is remarkable for being phosphorescent, and exhibiting a luminous ap- 
pearance at night. Some agarics, as A. ostreatus and ulmarius, attain a 
prodigious size even in this country, sometimes to two or three feet in 
circumference, and as they are eatable, they might be recommended to 
the poor, previously prepared in vinegar and salt; for half a dozen men 
might, as Burnett remarks, make a hearty and a wholesome meal from a 
single mushroom. Clitocybe pratensis is commonly called “ champignon” 
in this country, and C. orcades are known as Scotch-bonnets in the north. 
The fairy rings so common in old pastures, where 


Of old the merry elves were seen, 
Pacing with printless feet the dewy green, 


are generally composed of this sub-genus of agarics. 

Two or three species of Lepiotz, or scaly mushrooms, are eaten even 
in this country, where fewer fungi are admitted to the table than in 
almost any other. They are ordinary articles of diet throughout the 
whole of France and Italy, where they are known as Mort de froid, Nez 
de chat, and Mazza di tambura. 

_ The Amanite afford examples of some of the most splendid fungi 
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known. To use the language of our neighbours, A. imperialis is magni- 
ficent, but A. Caesarea is superb.* It appears from Pliny that, after the 
murder of Claudius by the latter agaric, mushrooms fell into unmerited 
disrepute, and it was long before they recovered their reputation. So also 
in Britain, the fungi being condemned in the gross as deleterious plants, 
very few have been able to withstand the prejudice raised. Thus at 
least thirty of our indigenous species are esculent, but not more than two 
or three are eaten; and our paupers starve with food around them which, 
in some continental states, is esteemed a luxury, and in others forms a 
staple article of diet. Much confusion still exists, however, not only in 
the popular names by which these edible species are known, but also 
even in their so-called scientific names. We have consulted several 
English authorities in writing this little article, and find frequent discre- 
pancies, still more manifest when compared with the French. Loudon, for 
example, in his “ Ency. of Plants,” describes the Lepiotus xerampelinus 
as the mushroom fatal to Claudius; Burnett, in his “ Out. of Botany,” 
says it was the Agaricus or Amanita Cesarea. Some call the common 
mushroom Agaricus campestris, others Psalliota campestris, a sub-genus 
of Pratelli. ‘The French call it Agaricus edulis. 

We confess ourselves to a predilection to the mushroom tribe. We 
have eaten agarics in England; oronges (Amanita aurantiacus), which 
Morel declares to be “ the best of mushrooms,” in the south of France ; 
Galarhei in the Danubian Provinces ; and enormous epiphytes torn from 
the trunks of pine-trees in Paphlagonia, cut in pieces and stewed with 
onions ; but we must admit that when we read a paragraph said to have 
been taken from a Belgian newspaper, to the effect that two officers had 
been seized with such violent colic, after partaking of mushrooms, as to 
have broken their backs in the contortions of agony, although we did 
not believe it, still it singularly shook our confidence in fungi of all 
descriptions. 

The symptoms of poisoning by mushrooms are, however, painful 
enough, as described in a report of the Medical Society of Bordeaux— 
a country where, as in Hungary, Poland, and Russia, fungi of different 
kinds are largely consumed. Among the results are contractions of the 
stomach and bowels, sometimes so violent as to turn them one into an- 
other—a proceeding which is naturally followed by mortification. The 
lungs and brain are also affected. Orfila relates in his ‘ Toxicologie” 
(t. ii. p. 671) a curious ease of a Baroness Boyer and her daughter, who 
were both poisoned by the bulbous agaric, and who, although deeply 
attached to one another, manifested during their fatal illness an utter in- 
difference to each other’s sufferings. The mind had evidently lost all its 
powers of sympathy.t Some people, however, take advantage of the 
peculiar effects se. upon the human economy by mushrooms. Thus, 
the Kamtchatdales and Koriars use their moucho-mores for intoxication. 
They sometimes eat them dry, and sometimes immerse them in a liquor 
made with the epilobium; and, when they drink this, they are seized 

* The Amanita aurantiacus is the “oronge” of the French. “L’un des plus 
beaux, tout & la fois, et l’un des meilleurs de nos champignons,” says Pere Morel. 
Its poisonous compeer, Amanita bulbosus, is called “ oronge cique,” and is distin- 
guished by its white laminz beneath and sickening smell. 

7 The ioduret of potassium, tannin, and gall-nuts have been recommended in 


cases of poisoning by mushrooms, as all precipitating the alkaloids, as also the 
mycetide or gelatinous matters. 
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with convulsions in all their limbs, followed with that kind of raving 
which attends a burning fever. They personify the mushroom; and if 
they are urged by its effects to suicide or any dreadful crime, they pre- 
tend to obey its commands. They also recur to the use of the moucho- 
more to fit themselves for premeditated assassination. Krascheninnikow, 
who narrates this in his “ Natural History of Kamtchatka,” adds that, 
as might be expected, the abuse of such exciting drugs induces idiocy. 

There are no want of cases of poisoning, from indulgence in fungi, 
to attest how much caution is necessary. The Emperors Claudius 
and Jovian paid with their lives their love for these dangerous growths. 
It was on account of their destroying Claudius that Nero said they were 
‘food for the gods.” The particular fungus which is said to have been 
used by Agrippina as a vehicle to poison Claudius, and not itself to 
have poisoned the emperor, is identified by some with the Lepiota 
xerampelinus, by others with Amanita Casarea, both splendid agarics, 
and celebrated by Juvenal and Martial. The ancient Romans esteemed 
them‘the greatest luxuries for the table, and they are common in Italy, 
where they are brought to the markets for sale. 

The sad consequences which result from the incautious consumption of 
mushrooms have long ago attracted the attention of scientific men ; but, 
until the present time, without any useful practical results. Botanists 
contented themselves with giving them names, and their pride was more 
than gratified when they could confer some barbarous compound on a 
new genus or sub-genus. The latent venomous influence was of so 
obscure a nature as also to elude the processes of chemistry. The 
evanescent character of the vegetation added much to these difficulties. 
The poison not being known, no antidotes could be applied, and, to the 
present day, whole families yearly pay with their lives the want of cor- 
rect information upon the subject. Still there are not wanting those 
who, impelled partly by the love of science, and partly by sympathy for 
a suffering humanity, have worked hard to decipher the secret. Bouillon- 
Lagrange, Braconnet, Vauquelin, in olden times ; and Knop, Schneder- 
mann, Liebig, and Payen, in our days, deserve especial mention. 
M. Boudier, the author of one of the works before us, and the only one 
that has any pretensions to scientific character, has, among other things, 
discovered an alkaloid in the venomous Amanita bulbosa, which differs 
from that called Amanitine, which is common to thé whole family. He 
believes also in the existence of another alkaloid in the Amanita muscaria, 
so called from its attracting and killing flies. 

Attempts have also been made, ever since the time of Dioscorides, to 
establish definite marks by which to distinguish eatable mushrooms from 
such as are poisonous. Such attempts were in their origin of a purely 
superstitious character, as, for example, condemning all such as grew 
near rusty iron, mouldy objects, certain trees, or the hole of a snake. 
Avicenna discarded all that were of a green, black, red, or violet colour. 
It was also said that the poisonous kinds corrupt soon after being cut. 
The tests by a tin or silver spoon, or a gold ring, which are said to 
assume a brown hue; of white of eggs, which assume a leaden colour; . 
and of young onions, which are said to turn black in friction with a 
poisonous mushroom, and which are still in vogue among many rural 
communities, are utterly fallacious, and dependence upon them has 
entailed many a disaster. The phenomenon is connected with the evo- 
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lution of hydro-sulphuric acid, which takes place from any fungus when 
in a state of decomposition. 

Again, people have been told to reject all such mushrooms as have a 
hard integument, as also those which are too soft. But in some countries 
the Hydnum auriscalpium, and other species with a coriaceous skin, are 
eaten without any evil effects; and, on the other hand, several species of 
Boletus, as the Aurantiacus and Scaber, are much sought after, although 
they are softer and more watery than many poisonous species. People 
have been also recommended to avoid all such as have a strong disagree- 
able smell, and to select such as have an agreeable odour. This is, to a 
certain extent, wise, and the poisonous odour of the Amanita bulbosa can 
be readily distinguished ; so also of the A. pantherina and of the false 
oronge, but in a lesser degree. But the Agaricus nebularis has a deli- 
cious perfume, like that of orange-flowers, yet Dr. Cordier, who partook 
of it by way of experiment, suffered grievously therefrom. Mushrooms 
which are brightly spotted have also been denounced, and yet the true 
oronge is as brightly coloured as the false. The presence even of an 
acrid milky fluid is not decisive, for many such, especially Agaricus acris, 
are eaten by country people without any inconvenience being expe- 
rienced. It is the same with regard to an acrid burning flavour. Some 
of the most inoffensive species, as Cantharellus cibarius and Hydnum 
repandum, which constitute a valuable resource with the French pea- 
santry from their abundance and the facility with which they are distin- 
guished, when eaten raw leave a burning feeling in the throat. Nor does 
a change of colour when a fungus is cut or broken offer any better indi- 
cation. Several Boleti, known in France as Ceps or Cepes, as Cep blanc 
and Cep gendarme, present, when they have attained maturity, a roseate 
or violet colour; so, also, with respect to Boletus aurantiacus. The 
Agaricus deliciosus, which is so abundant in Sologne, also becomes dark 
green when rubbed. Even the common mushroom itself sometimes pre- 
sents a yellowish colour when cut or rubbed. 

Much importance has also been attached to the presence of insects, 
flies, worms, or snails. It has been said that the latter never attack the 
bulbous agaric or the false oronge. It is certain that they prefer the 
eatable or innocuous varieties of mushrooms, but the most poisonous 
kinds are eaten up by the larva of staphylinides and dipterous insects. 
M. Boudier also attests that he has seen snails feeding eagerly on 
poisonous species. No certain deduction can, therefore, be founded on 
their presence or their absence. Add to this, what might be harmless to 
animals so low in the scale might not be so to human beings. 

Nor, strange to say, can any safe deductions be founded upon the 
habitats of species, whether pastures, heaths, woods, or marshes. The 
same wood which in spring furnishes morels, will contribute, at a later 
epoch, Cantharellus cibarius, Agaricus procerus, Hydnum repandum, and 
Boletus edulis, all eatable fungi, in company with the Amanita muscaria 
and bulbosa, which are virulently poisonous. Moist woods, in which we 
find many agarics of a poisonous description, also contribute excellent 


‘species of Clavari, Boleti, and Helvelli. Besides, the redoubtable 


Amanita bulbosa and muscaria grow as abundantly on heaths and even 
on fallow land as in woods. It is certain, however, that open plains and 
meadows present a greater number of eatable kinds of mushrooms than 


of poisonous. 
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In the difficulty which presents itself of pointing out any certain and 
definite characters by which poisonous mushrooms can be detected, there 
are still some of which it is well to avail ourselves to avoid danger. The 
exceptions may in this instance, as in others, prove the rule, and thus, 
though the Hydnum auriscalpium may be edible, it is well to reject such 
mushrooms as have a tough skin. Such as have a lengthened stem or 
stalk with an inverted ring at the top should also be avoided. No matter 
what the colour, if the under part of the cap is viscous or dotted with 
white laminz, spangles, warts, or fragments of structure,'’such mushrooms 
should be cast aside. When they are cavernous beneath, like a sponge, 
they are also dangerous. There are, as we have seen, exceptions, but 
still it is well not to eat such as have an acrid burning taste, or are milky 
when broken. These rules may cause the rejection of some excellent 
varieties, but let the danger entailed by a mistake be put in the scale, 
and no one who is gathering on his own or his family’s account would 
neglect them. It would be very desirable to have a collection of fungi 
in coloured wax in some public institution, as the museum of Kew 
Gardens, in which the edible should be distinguished from those that are 
dangerous or poisonous. In France and other countries, where mush- 
rooms of different kinds are much more generally consumed than in this 
country, it has been suggested to distribute books with good illustrations 
at a low price. It would be impossible, however, to figure all the species 
in such, but country people could be recommended to limit themselves to 
a small number of safe species, the characters of which could be suffi- 
ciently indicated, selecting the most abundant, the most innocuous, and 
the most agreeable. It is also a very characteristic French suggestion, 
that a person versed in cryptogamy should superintend the sale of mush- 
rooms in open markets. 

The Russians are said to eat all kinds of fungi; this upon no less 
authority than that of the distinguished naturalist Pallas, who says they 
even eat those that are corrupt, the fly mushroom and the dunghill 
mushroom, or what we call toadstools, and others. But it is not always 
with impunity, for the widow of the Czar Alexis died from eating mush- 
rooms in Lent. When an eminent person is poisoned, such an event is 
heard of and is recorded in books, but how many poor peasants may 
have perished from the same causes, and passed away unknown? Cases 
of poisoning by Russian mushrooms are also recorded as having occurred 
during Napoleon’s invasion, because it had its historians. Lzsel men- 
tions six cases of poisoning in Prussia by the false oronge, which is ex- 
posed for sale in the markets of Russia, but, it is said, for the purpose of 
destroying flies. This is a known peculiarity of some fungi, and such are 
evidently not fit for human consumption. But the fact is that the 
Russians know the secret of rendering mushrooms innocuous. 

If cases can be adduced, and they are numerous, of persons eating 
mushrooms generally reputed to be poisonous, as the Amanita muscaria 
or fly mushroom, without any bad consequences, the secret must be 
sought, not as some have done, in the locality, the climate, or the time 
of the day or year in which they are gathered, but the manner in which 
they are prepared for the table. Merat-says he saw some soldiers partake 
of the fly mushroom without any inconvenience resulting. Desmartis 
asserts that the same species is considered to be a delicacy at Bordeaux. 
Dumont also tells us that at Boneville, in Switzerland, they consider the 
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false oronge to be a great delicacy. But these authorities have failed to 
inform us how these species, reputed poisonous, were prepared. 

To say that soil, exposure, and cultivation have no influence upon the 
characters of mushrooms, would, however, be erroneous. M. Boudier, for 
example, has satisfied himself that mushrooms cultivated in the dark have 
much fewer fixed and volatile oily matters than the same species when 
growing wild and in the open air. The cultivated kinds also contain 
more albuminous matters. M. Labourdette has, by the aid of saltpetre 
on a prepared soil, obtained much finer mushrooms than on ordinary 
beds. The wild edible mushroom will also, under certain circumstances, 
obtain an enormous development, We have seen such in the environs of 
London, and especially in Norfolk. 

It has been supposed that certain fungi lose their poisonous properties 
by drying, as is done with truffles and morels, but experience does not 
confirm this idea. Mildew, blight, the mould which forms on bodies 
which have lain long in warm or damp air, on cheese, or on preserves, 
as also the so-called bee’s-wing in old port, are all so many filamentous 
fungi. The black substance which overruns bottles of wines, and which 
often hangs in long festoons from the sides and roof of cellars, is the 
Racodium cellare. The Sepedonium grows on the decaying parts of 
fungi—fungi upon fungi. So also with regard to Botrytis agaricina and 
other species. The Acrosporium favours rotten oranges. Rot merely 
means a cryptogamous growth. The Rhizomorphz favour mines and 
cellars. Thamnidium and Ascophora, putrid substances. Even hyacinths 
in glasses have their parasite—Amphisporium versicolor. Almost all 
dead animals and plants have indeed their especial fungi, and parts of 
animals, as the hoofs, or of plants, as the bark or leaves, their different 

ies. 

These smaller kinds of fungi may be very noxious, and especial care 
ought to be taken to prevent children eating preserves that are aw: 
If no bad consequences follow indulgence in mouldy cheese, it is probably 
from so small a quantity being eaten, but some serious accidents have 
recently attracted attention from persons partaking of inferior kinds of 
cheeses exported from America. We know one instance in a medical 
man’s family where four children were poisoned, and their lives with dif- 
ficulty saved. It is not certain in these instances if the poison is not con- 
tained in the milk from which the cheese was manufactured, the cows 
having partaken of the ergot (also a fungus) in rye-grass. Dr. Muhlen- 
beck, of Mulhousen, relates a case of two coopers who were engaged in 
repairing a cask, the interior of which was covered with Aspergillus 

laucus, and who were seized with headache and violent sickness, which, 

owever, yielded to the usual remedies. Dr. Michel also put on record 
a case of illness induced among peasants engaged in cutting down reeds; 
it is supposed from the spores of Ustilago hypodites, which disorganise 
the fructification of the plant in question. Other instances of this kind 
are recorded, and it would appear that this ergot of reeds must have 
powerful medicinal properties, for, in the cases recorded, it not only in- 
duced tumefaction of the face and vesicles in the skin, as well as the ordi- 
nary symptoms of poisoning, but also satyriasis and nymphomania. Dr. 
Salisbury, of Newark, U.S., relates an instance where a considerable 
number of soldiers were afflicted with eruptive fever from sleeping on 
damp and mouldy straw. Dr. Kennedy, of Dublin, relates a case of 
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ophthalmia induced by mouldy flour being blown into the eyes. When 
any of these different kinds of mould (Mucedinales) come in contact with 
the stomach, they produce all the symptoms of acute gastro-enteritis, or 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels. Dr. Perrochet relates an 
instance of this kind induced by a child eating gooseberries that were 
covered with Erysiphe. M. Boudier also relates an instance where a 
mother and two children were seized with all the symptoms of cholerine 
from eating cherries covered with a mould which M. Boudier considers 
to be a variety of Cladosporium herbarum, a common greenish-coloured 
Uredinacea, or brand. The danger in these cases is all the greater, as 
certain Mucors only take three hours to develop themselves, and Ure- 
dinacee from six to thirteen hours, according to the observations of 
Schmith and Hoffmann. 

We have seen that the Russians are acquainted with some proceeding 
by which the most deleterious of the mushroom tribe are rendered 
innocuous, and all kinds can be indulged in without danger. The whole 
secret lies in washing them previously to being cooked in vinegar or salt 
and water, as also in pickling them in vinegar. Dioscorides recom- 
mended, upon a similar principle, that mushrooms should be cooked with 
sour apples or pears, and Pliny noticed vinegar itself. The Poles and 
Hungarians, with whom the mushroom tribe constitute, as with the 
Russians, a very important article of ordinary diet, always macerate 
them in water containing either vinegar or salt, or both, before cooking 
them, or drying them for preservation. The celebrated Orfila also long 
ago called attention in his ‘‘ Toxicology” to the power possessed by vinegar 
of dissolving the poisonous ingredients in mushrooms and fungi generally, 
and Drs. Letellier, Ponchet, and others declared that the deleterious pro- 
perties could be removed by frequent washings in hot water. 

It was not, however, until the year 1851 that M. Gerard, after deter- 
mining that there existed in the Amanites a narcotic and stupefying 
principle, the action of which was chiefly directed to the cerebro-spinal 
system, and in the Agarics and Boleti, an acrid principle, which acted 
mainly on the digestive system, undertook to experiment upon himself 
and his family.* With regard to the first class of fungi, he macerated 
them for at least two hours in water, acidulated with vinegar or salt; 
with regard to the second, he boiled them in water—the acrid principle 
being soluble in hot water. How far this affected the flavour we are not 
told. This is a point in dispute. The system is, however, so easily 

* Schwarichen relates, in a letter quoted by Persoon, as follows: “In travel- 
ling through Germany and Austria, Il observed the peasants in the vicinity of 
Nuremberg, where I lived part of the summer, to eat raw mushrooms, seasoned 
with anise and caraway seeds, along with their black bread. Being then em- 
ee in the study of cryptogamous plants, I resolved to try the effect of this 

d of food in my own person. I therefore imitated these people, and suc- 
ceeded so completely, that, during several weeks, I ate nothing but bread and raw 
fungi, and drank nothing but water. Instead of finding my health affected, I 
rather experienced an increase of strength. I preferred those species which had 
neither a bad flavour nor a disagreeable smell, and which had a tolerably firm 
consistence; as Boletus esculentus, B. rufus, Agaricus campestris, A. proceres 
Clavaria coralloides, and others.” Dr. Greville, of Edinburgh, called attention 
many years ago to the unmerited ignominy attached to the different kinds of 
fungi in this country, which might be rendered available articles of diet; and, 
possibly, now that a means is known of correcting mistakes and rendering even 


- deleterious species innocuous, some degree of favour may be restored to 
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applied by rich or poor, by the ignorant as well as by the learned, and, 
ig all, so simple, that it is to be hoped no one will henceforth himself 
eat or give to his family any suspicious kinds of mushrooms without first 
macerating them in vinegar, or salt and water. The proportions are 
said to be three table-spoonsful of vinegar, or two of salt, to a quart of 
water. The mushrooms, when large, must be cut into eight pieces, when 
small into four, and they must be allowed to macerate for two hours. 
Hydrochloric acid would, no doubt, have the same effect. It is well to 
wash and dry them afterwards before cooking, and not let them remain 
damp, or they would soon be exposed to the innumerable little poisonous 
fungi which germinate on dead and decaying mushrooms. We should 
also say, since the materials are so easily procured, use salt and vinegar 
both, dissolved in the macerating fluid. 

It is not only suspicious mushrooms that can be so treated. M. Gerard 
ascertained, by experiments made on his own person, that the redoubtable 
bulbous amanite, the false oronge, so much dreaded by the French 
peasants, the venomous agaric, toadstools, which attract so many flies 
about them from their putrid odour, and the giant lycoperdons, can all 
be partaken of with impunity, if treated after the same fashion. M. Gerard 
made his experiments in presence of the Council of Hygiéne and Public 
Salubrity, and he consumed at one time five hundred grammes of false 
oronge, and at another time seventy grammes of bulbous amanite, with- 
out experiencing any further inconvenience than a slightly acrid flavour 
and a sense of burning in the throat. This more particularly with regard 
to the fly fungus, which no one would think of eating, from its natural 
repulsiveness. The committee appointed by the Council of Public Salu- 
brity, as also the prefect of police, were satisfied by these experiments, 
which they themselves participated in, that all kinds of mushrooms— 
even the most poisonous—could be rendered inoffensive by this simple 
proceeding, but they hesitated to publish it, lest, as they said, applied 
ineffectually through the ignorance or stupidity of some, it may be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good, by leading to the indiscriminate use of 
all kinds of mushrooms. ‘There is much in this, and there is no doubt 
that it would be utterly absurd, because certain poisonous mushrooms can 
be rendered more or less innocuous by maceration in vinegar and salt and 
water, for people to adopt the bulbous amanite and venomous toad-stools 
as articles of diet. There is quite enough danger to be run as it is 
among the known edible species, and it would be sufficient if the practice 
was, for safety sake, especially where children with susceptible digestive 
organs and a delicate cerebro-spinal system are concerned, limited to 
well-known edible mushrooms. Viewed in this light, a greater advantage 
accrues from giving the utmost publicity to this invaluable discovery, 
than from keeping it in the background. It constitutes, indeed, the most 
important feature of both the works now before us. The worthy 
M. Morel, euré-doyen of Moulins, especially insists{upon the impos- 
sibility of making mistakes, and upon the value of a discovery which he 
says reflects so much credit on the courage of the man who resolved it by 
experiments in his own person ; but, he adds, with true curé-like naiveté, 
that he upon himself with the “most dangerous” 
species: a little bit of discretion for which we are quite pre to give 
him full credit. 
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BRIARS AND THORNS. 
By Buancne Marryar. 
Part II, 

Vil. 


A TOUR MANQUE. 


Tue English steamer plying between London and Ostend landed, 
amongst her other weary sea-sick passengers, the Pierrepont party, ac- 
companied by Sybella. 

Ostend was too full at this season, and presented too few attractions, to 
make them very anxious to remain longer than was necessary ;_ as quickly, 
therefore, as they could they took the train to Bruges, but, on arriving 
there, were horrified to find that there was scarcely a room to be had, in 
consequence of the large influx of visitors who had come to attend some 
festival or religious ceremony which was to be celebrated on the following 
day, and had it not been for an old friend whom they had encountered 
en route, and who had been for several years a resident at Bruges—one 
Mr. Gregory—they would have been in what is vulgarly called “a fix.” 
With his assistance, however, they succeeded in obtaining temporary ac- 
commodation, and he left them with a promise to reserve seats for them 
at his own windows, where, from the spacioug balcony, they could obtain 
a fine view of the procession, which was to take place on the morrow. 

At an early hour the next morning the usually deserted streets of this 
fine old town were thronged with gaily dressed people, chiefly peasants 
and workpeople, in their holiday attire, the larger number of whom were 
women in their high stiff Flemish caps, gold earrings, and large 
crosses, which{flashed in the morning’s sun; their black hooded cloaks 
(relic of the Spanish sway in Flanders), although producing a somewhat 
sombre effect, adding to, rather than detracting from, their picturesque 
appearance.. 

Every one seemed bent on the same object, and as they descended 
from the large covered carts which had just passed through the barrier, 
and leisurely took their way up the Woollen Street, they were saluted by 
friends on all sides. Chatting together volubly in their outlandish lan- 
guage, they forgot their daily toils, and gave themselves up with unmiti- 
gated zest to the enjoyment of their holiday. 

It was an eventful occasion for the sober, grass-grown town of Bruges. 

Large posies, manufactured with rustic grace, were borne aloft in 
every hand; children, following in the wake of their sturdy parents, 
tottered under the weight of the gigantic bouquets which had been con- 
signed to their care, whilst the blouses of their sires were adorned with 
similar appendages. 

Every window which, from its position, could be made available was 
already thrown widely open, and the seats placed within were in progress 
of being decked either with many-coloured flags or with gaily-worked 
cushions, according to the tastes and circumstances of the owners. 
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Banuers of divers hues, richly worked in massive gold, with the emblem 
of our sacred faith, encircled by bunches of admirably wrought flowers 
and appropriate mottoes, standing out in bold relief upon them, hung from 
lines extended across the street, whilst bouquets of exotics were placed by 
devout and attentive hands wherever an opportunity afforded itself. 

It is the festival of the Holy Blood. The relic itself—the possession of 
which is a source of so much satisfaction and pride to the inhabitants— 
is contained in a small phial, which is kept in a casket consecrated to its 
especial use, and zealously guarded in a shrine of that most exquisite 
specimen of Gothic architecture—the ancient chapel of the Holy Blood. 
Every fifth year the casket is brought out and borne aloft, amidst prayers 
and blessings and much ceremony, through the streets of the old town, 
for the benefit of all true and pious believers. 

I wonder whether the ghost of the rusé crusader, who sold their 
adored relic to the good people of Bruges for so large a sum of money, 
experiences any extra twinge at the approach of each recurrent festival ! 

What a mass of people throng the streets! Every available corner is 
already occupied, whilst children, hoisted up on to the shoulders of their 

on wave aloft their gaudy bouquets, and raise infantine and feeble 

urrahs. 

The crowd have waited patiently for more than an hour, for who 
among the true believers would escape, if possible, being present when 
the holy relic passes in its progress through the town to its hallowed 
resting -place, where it will again be consigned for another term of 

ears 

Suddenly, preceded by ¢he sweet and well-known carillon (a lively 
polka the chosen air), the belfry chimes out the hour, and, as they note 
the time, the whole square is on the alert. How soft and clear sounds 
the music from the ramparts as each ear is on the qui vive to catch the 
distant tones! and how the crowd sways to and fro; the mass of human 
beings congregated together appears like a sea of heads continually un- 
dulating, as if agitated by a ground-swell. 

As the impatience of the crowd increases, a confused hubbub of human 
voices begins to mingle with the martial sounds of the music. 

The blessed Virgin be praised, they are turning the corner of the street 
at last! There they come! First the priests, chanting from books which 
they hold open before them as they move slowly on in the procession. 
Surely all Belgium must have sent her clergy to swell the holy train! 
Flowers are scattered from every window, the air is full of them, and the 
street soon covered like a gaudy carpet with the fragrant blossoms. 

The long line of priests, clad in their white robes surmounted by 
coloured stoles, embroidered in gold and silver bullion, have passed 
by; and now come the children, looking as they pace along, decked in 
their flowing muslin garments and wreathed with crimson roses, more 
like little coryphées, in our simple imagination, than angels. 

How sweet the incense smells! The air is heavy with its perfume, 
as the little white-robed choristers, at stated intervals, swing their 
censers high in the air. 

The painted effigy of the Holy Virgin, adorned with precious stones, 
shines resplendently from the lofty car wherein she is seated, holding the 
infant Saviour in her arms. Then follow the beguines, noble ladies de- 
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voted to the service of their fellow-creatures, their sombre garments and 


quiet, contented faces contrasting strangely with the preceding pomp and 
show. 


More priests, more nuns, more incense, chanting, and banners; the . 


Holy Blood is actually before us, and the prostrate forms of the eager 
crowd proclaim the passing of the Host. The bells tinkle melodiously, 
the drums beat loudly, the priests chant solemnly, and the show is over! 

The faint smell of the incense lingering in the sultry summer air, and 
the sickly odour exhaling from the bruised and faded flowers, crushed by 
myriads of feet, is soon all that remains. 

Our English party were much amused at what they had witnessed, 
and Mrs. Pierrepont at once conceived a liking for the place (thinking, 
perhaps, that scenes like this were of every-day occurrence), and, under 
pretence of gratifying Sybella’s love of art, decided on making a longer 
stay in Bruges, so rich in artistic gems, than they had at first contem- 
plated; but she was already tired of the apartments which had been 
secured for them at the “Fleur de Blé,” and was now all anxiety to 
conclude the treaty she had entered into for a chiteau in the vicinity 
before the absence of Mr. Pierrepont, who was to leave them the next 
week; as the affair might be difficult for ladies, alone in a foreign land, 
and unacquainted with foreign laws, to manage. 

The chateau (as it was in courtesy called), which, much to the lady’s 
satisfaction, had been secured at last, had formerly belonged to a retired 
citizen, who had built and embellished it in accordance with his own 
ideas of a country-house, and was a small, uncomfortable abode, situated 
at a short distance from the barrier, on the road to the little fishing 
village of Blanckenberg. 

Very dreary and deserted it looked to Sybella as she entered it a few 
days after in company with Theodosia and the indefatigable Mr. Pierre- 
posit armed with sundry “ necessaries of life’’ belonging to his better- 

alf. 


They formed the advance guard to see that matters were progressing 
towards rendering it a habitable abode before the lady herself ventured 
upon taking up her residence there. 

They were met on the threshold by the obsequious Martin, accom- 
panied by a Belgian servant, who had been at the house all the 
morning busy in preparing everything for the new comers, and loud and 
vehement were the complaints and lamentations.of the former respect- 
ing the deficiency in every single requisite of daily use; a cottager’s 
home in England would show more comforts, she declared, indignantly. 

Before disembarrassing herself of the parcel which had been entrusted 
to her especial care, Sybella glanced around, and, in company with Mr. 
Pierrepont, began a tour of inspection through the chiteau. Theodosia 
had already seated herself in the only arm-chair which the establishment 
boasted of, and quietly awaited the issue of events, while her more active 
companions were carrying on thei investigations. 

“My wife has, I fear, appropriated all the better portion of the fur- 
niture to her own use,” Mr. Pierrepont remarked, in an apologetic 
manner, to Sybella; ‘your room does not look very comfortable, Miss 
Harcourt, but I dare say that we shall have to order in, or hire, a great 


many things which are wanting, and I will see that you are not for- 
gotten.” 
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Sybella thanked her companion cordially; the kindness and fore- 
thought which he evinced daily had quite won her heart; she esteemed 
him also, he was so thoroughly just and honourable, and could not help 
feeling for the slights which were put upon him, although obliged to 
confess that he bore them most stoically. 

He was so seldom with his family, and will appear so little in these 
pages, that a description of him would almost be a waste of words; 

sides, like many other good men of his stamp, there were no striking 
points either in his character or appearance. He had none of the nobility 
of stature or beauty of face which attract the crowd. He was small and 
insignificant looking, and was generally regarded by the household as the 
husband of the mistress rather than as the master. He simply formed 
one of the establishment under the sway of his wife, and for this he had 
given his time, his fortune, and his name! 

Ah! it must be a very pleasant thing for a man to ally himself to an 
energetic, fascinating woman, and doubtless Mr. Gervase Pierrepont 
thought so too, when the green curtain first dropped over the happy 
pair, and he was as yet ignorant of the farce which was to follow ! 

In conversing with Mr. Pierrepont there was something which re- 
minded Sybella forcibly of David Chetwynde. From the difference of 
name, however, the idea of any relationship between them never presented 
itself to her mind. 

For reasons of her own, too, Theodosia never liked to speak of her 
cousin. His conduct was rather a sore subject with her; her languid 
airs had been completely thrown away upon him; she felt injured in 
consequence, and resented the wound he had inflicted on her vanity by 
a show of reserve whenever ‘his name was mentioned. 

Had Captain Chetwynde affianced himself to his charming relative, she 
would have been ready to disclose their mutual attachment to the first 
comer. 

But now Dosy sulked at any allusion to her handsome cousin, and 
never spoke of him herself, consequently Sybella remained in ignorance 
of the fact that they were such near connexions. Shortly after Sybella 
joined their party, Theodosia had attempted to draw her into a mutual 
exchange of confidence. Like many other silly young girls, who, with 
arms entwined, reveal in unguarded hours the small romance of their re- 
spective lives, so had Dosy, shortly after she knew Sybella, brought the 
subject of her different admirers adroitly on the ¢apis, and hinted plainly 
that a‘repetition of all the love-speeches ever bestowed upon her com- 
panion would form a refreshing topic of conversation wherewith to amuse 
their leisure hours. 

But the description of such matters was not likely to afford much 
gratification to Sybella, therefore, at the first attempt to introduce the 
subject, she had put a stop to Miss Dosy’s aspirations by informing her 
coldly that she never joked or talked about love-affairs at all, so that the 
latter found all her hopes of meeting ‘with a “kindred soul” in Sybella 
rudely destroyed. 

After descending with Mr. Pierrepont from an inspection of the upper 
rooms, she looked at the sleepy and languid form of her daily asso- 
ciate, and with the caprices of the elder lady fresh in her memory, 
Sybella thought that if, in accepting their offer, she had ever cherished 
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the hope of finding in the inmates of the house in Hertford-street any 
companionable qualities or reciprocity of ideas, she had been wofully 
mistaken. With Theodosia any interchange of thought was simply an 
impossibility; in her best and liveliest moments she se condescended 
to perform any other than the part of listener (which she did to per- 
fection, as any one would allow); but if an opinion was required, or a 
reply solicited, the usual “I don’t know,” or “I really cannot recollect,” 


or a lymphatic “ Yes” or ‘No,’ was nearly all that could be extracted 
from her. 


Their new residence—by the continued exertions of Martin and 
Sybella, aided by an old Flemish bonne—had, at last, been rendered in 
some measure fit for occupation, and their removal from the commodious, 
well-appointed apartments of the hotel to the uncomfortable chateau 
took place without loss of time. 

As Mr. Pierrepont had remarked, on the occasion of their first visit to 
the house, all the most! desirable articles of furniture appeared to have 
found their way into the private apartments of the mistress, who, strange 
to say, at the precise moment when they entered the chateau, discovered 
that she was suffering from great general debility and ill health. 

She had exerted herself too much, she said, by the removal, and a 
Belgian physician having been summoned at her suggestion, and a little 
cooling tisane prescribed, she was again en petite santé, meaning thereby, 
as Dosy remarked when alone with Sybella, in a very bad temper. 

The latter could not help smiling as she recollected that all the fatigue 
and trouble of the removal had fallen upon Mr. Pierrepont and herself; 
and as she recalled the superhuman powers of endurance Mrs. Pierrepont 
had displayed in rushing about from church to gallery and from gallery 
to shrine, she felt inclined to agree with Theodosia. 

She had, in fact, sustained enough fatigue in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment during the last fortnight to have justified her seeking repose for 
a time; but, totally ignoring any other cause which might exist as an 
excuse for it, she persisted in attributing her indisposition to the fatigue 
and worry consequent upon the removal, 

So the first week at the much-vaunted chiteau was spent by Mrs. 
Pierrepont in lounging on a sofa, drinking tisane and lemonade, re- 
pave Dosy, and contriving to get her dear Miss Harcourt to leave all 

er own amusements and employments in order to write her business 
letters, read to her aloud, or attend to her hundred and one daily wants. 

This was not a very inviting kind of life, Sybella thought, as each day 
found her employed in the same monotonous and unsatisfactory occu- 
pations. Could she have overheard the remarks made by Captain 
Chetwynde on the memorable occasion of the drive to the Kensington 
gallery, touching the onerous nature of its duties, as exemplified in the 
case of the obnoxious Miss Becher, she might have hesitated before 
accepting the position of hourly companion to the charming but capricious 
and exacting Mrs. Pierrepont. 

The scales which had been cast over her eyes by that lady in her desire 
to ingratiate herself at first in her good opinion, had, however, quite 
fallen off. She now saw through it all, and discovered the hollowness and 
worldliness of her disposition ; but although Sybella’s position was not 
2¥2 
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uite so pleasant as she had expected, still the desire to remain away 

m England, and the hope of again visiting Italy and revelling in her 
treasures of art and glorious climate, resigned her to the temporary com- 
panionship of people to whom she intuitively felt no number of years 
could render her aught but antipathetic. 

Mr. Pierrepont had returned to England, and his son and heir, Master 
Willie, was at Portsmouth, where he had been sent to join his ship, 
which was about to sail; so that Mrs. Pierrepont was left for the moment 
to her own devices. She had enlisted Mr. Gregory into her service, and 
under his escort they saw and did everything that was to be seen and 
done. Calling at her house one morning, he asked to be allowed to take 
the two young ladies to see the famous Chasse of Saint Ursula and the 
pictures of Memeling, a request which Mrs. Pierrepont did not accede to 
very graciously, as she would thus be deprived of the services of both her 
attendants. 

‘* We have certainly been there already,” observed Sybella, in answer 
to the repeated excuses which were being made by Mrs. Pierrepont ; 
“but, for my part, I could look at paintings all day long, and Theodosia 
wishes so much to see the old carved chimney-piece you spoke of visiting 
last week. Had you not better come with us yourself, Mrs. Pierre- 

nt ?” 

“ My dear child! and in my present weak state !——” 

“‘T was in hopes that you would have been sufficiently recovered to 
have joined our little party to the sea-side village of Blanckenberg to- 
morrow, where we propose to have a kind of pic-nic and fish dinner,” put 
in Mr. Gregory. 

Whitebait, Greenwich, the Ship, and the many pleasant parties she 
had had there, floated before Mrs. Pierrepont’s imagination at the mention 
of the proposed excursion; and at the prospect of amusement to herself, 
the interesting invalid began already to feel much stronger, and to think 
that if Mr. Gregory would take great care of her, the drive might pos- 
sibly do her good. The young ladies took advantage of this happy but 
somewhat sudden restoration, and departed in company with their able 
guide; and Sybella often remembered afterwards that that day was 
almost the only really pleasant one she had spent during their two months 
sojourn in the town of Bruges. 

On the following morning Mrs. Pierrepont pronounced herself quite 
convalescent. Dosy had apprehended a relapse, and had told Sybella 
in confidence that her mamma generally, at the last, became too tired, 
or too excited, to join in any amusement, especially when she (Miss 
Dosy) anticipated any pleasure from it. : 

On this occasion, however, she was not doomed to disappointment. It 
had been arranged that the whole party should meet at the chateau at 
twelve o’clock. All were in good spirits, and the contagious laughter 
from the ye portion of the community echoed through the slender 
walls, and caused the thin wooden partitions to vibrate with the sounds 
of their mirth, as the large roomy omnibus, which was to convey them 
en masse to their destination, drew up before the open door of the 
chateau. 

They were soon all packed securely, some of the least timid of the 
ladies being perched up on the outside, which having ascended by means 
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of a ladder, they found themselves in a position to survey the scenery 
with advantage, and to inhale the fresh breeze as they neared the sea- 
port village. 

Sybella, amidst a great deal of merriment and a little squeezing, 
found herself ultimately seated almost in the lap of Monsieur de Cour- 
celle, a fair-haired, dapper little gentleman, who had been invited by Mr. 
Gregory expressly for the entertainment of the younger ladies. 

The sturdy old Belgian Jehu, dressed in his coloured blouse and in- 
vested with a whip of enormous dimensions, only waited! for the final 
order, and the party set out, swaying first to one side and then to the 
other ; creaking along in the old crazy tumble-down machine till Mrs. 
Pierrepont screamed out in terror, and grasping with no gentle pinch the 
coat-sleeve which happened to be next to her, gave energetic expression to 
her fears that, before long, their conveyance must inevitably fall to pieces. 

Mr. Gregory, the gentleman whose arm she has just pinched so un- 
mercifully, and the promoter of the present party, assured his neigh- 
bour in laughing tones that, at any rate until they arrived at their 
destination, he would answer for the personal safety of the company. 

- This gentleman was the father of two daughters, Alice and Clara, both 
unaffected, lively girls, for whose amusement, chiefly, the pic-nie party 
was devised. 

They were accompanied by Madame Smithson (thus designated on 
their visiting cards) et Mademoiselle sa fille. These ladies are decidedly 
English, but have (they state) resided so long abroad that their native 
language and natal Highgate appear to have been completely obliterated 
from their memory. Perhaps detractors might affirm that their only 
acquaintance with the upper ten thousand (which forms the constant 
topic of their conversation) had been derived from a careful perusal of 
‘“‘ Burke” and the public journals. Be that as it may, in the quiet grass- 
grown streets of Bruges Madame Smithson ignores her native wilds, 
and talks only of the élite, and coronets are now as thick as “leaves in 
Vallambrosa” on her comprehensive visiting list. 

They are both talking energetically with Monsieur le Baron, a portly, 
rubicund old gentleman, who wears a ribbon of the Legion d’Honneur 
at his button-hole, anda young Belgian officer belonging to the garrison, 
who form the rest of the party. 

The road was not so bad, and for about eight miles it was as straight 
asa line, paved evenly in the middle, and bordered on both sides with the 
everlasting lime and poplar trees. 

The creaking old omnibus drew up finally at the entrance to the Lion 
d’Or, where two Gardes Civiques stood smoking their meerschaums and 
twisting their large moustaches in company with M. le Curé, who is 
rather addicted to a little gossip. ; 

Preparations had already been made, and were now going on, for 
the accommodation of the party in the large salle of the Lion d’Or. 
Long slabs of wood, arranged on tressels and covered with coarse diaper, 
were being furnished with the necessary knives and forks by the hands of 
a couple of buxom-looking Flemish maidens, whose smiling brown faces, 
large earrings, and short woollen petticoats, formed a strong contrast 
with the smart handy waiters who are accustomed to administer to one’s 
wants at Lovegrove’s or the Ship. 
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« But this is nota pic-nie,” exclaimed Theodosia, in a low voice, for fear 
of being overheard by their entertainer. ‘ How nasty those black wooden 
cruets look, and the mustard in open cups, and full of flies! I hate it 
already! I thought we should have gone out and encamped gipsy 
fashion amongst the shady trees, or near to some old ruins, like that dear 
Netley Abbey, for instance.” 

Sybella, to whom these vapid complaints were addressed, answered that 
in all probability this was the fashion in Belgium. 

“ You know,” she continued, laughing at the pouting lips and annoyed 
look of her companion, “ at Rome one must do as Rome does.” 

“This is a fishing town, too, they tell me,” rejoined Miss Dosy; ‘but 
where is the sea? Certainly mine host of the Lion d’Or has chosen 
a bad site for his auberge, for I cannot perceive any sign of the water.” 

But Monsieur de Courcelle, who appeared anxious not to lose sight of 
his charming companion of the omnibus, coming up at the moment to 
inform them that a “ petit tour’? was going to be made in the voisinage 
by some of the party, they gladly accepted his escort, and quitted the 
hot, dusty-looking, dining sa/le. 

On their road to the beach—which had to be gained through various 
odoriferous and narrow streets, redolent of stale fish and heaped-up 
baskets, ready for the evening’s use—they were met by others of the 
party, and together they lounged about until the messenger from the 
hotel informed them that the repast was in readiness. 

They peeped into the little church, still smelling strongly of the 
incense which had been used during the morning service. 

Sybella noted the number of little silver models of boats and ships, of 
arms, legs, and even hands, as well as of babes in swaddling-clothes, 
which were hung up as offerings to the saints, in token of a prosperous 
voyage, a faulty member, or a safe deliverance, by the pious inhabitants. 

As they passed through the streets— Mr. Gregory escorting Mrs. Pierre- 
pont, whose satin slippers ill accorded with the stony beach and uneven 
dirty streets—every door-step seemed filled by the stalwart figure of a 
man, either smoking lazily against the door, or sleeping quietly in a 
wooden chair; and as they remarked the women packing their baskets 
from the piles upon piles of fish which literally covered the road (the 
shortness of their blue woollen petticoats as they stooped over their work 
permitting ocular demonstration of the sturdiness of their lower ex- 
tremities), and lifting the heavy loads for the purpose of carrying them 
to the carts which were in waiting, Sybella turned to Mrs. Pierrepont, 
and said : 

“See how these women toil; some are very young, and even hand- 
eet these lazy, big, strong men, look on complacently and give 
no help.” 

What does Kingsley say? ‘ Men must work and women must weep.” 
He would have to alter the refrain here, where it appears that “ women 
must work and men must smoke.” 

“Well for them that they don’t seem to have to weep as well as to 
work,” observed Mr. Gregory, as the women laughed and chatted away 
in their uncouth jargon. “ But here comes the messenger ; let us haste 


to the banquet. I confess to being a second Lucullus when a fish dinner 
is in anticipation.” 
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Notwithstanding the feeling akin to dismay with which Mrs, Pierre- 
pont and her daughter had at first contemplated the preparations, and 
made the discovery that the Lion d’Or had little in common (in appear- 
ance at least) with the Trafalgar or Ship, they found things better 
than they had anticipated, and the dinner went off very well. 

Flat fish, round fish, big fish, and little fish, were there in plenty, and 
very good they were; and when it was all over, the entertainer found 
that the mauvais quart d’heure which inevitably follows, was not nearly 
so mauvais as at the more sumptuous hostels of Greenwich or Blackwall, 
with which their present modest place of entertainment had, at first, been 
somewhat sarcastically compared. 

Dinner being over, the party began to, think of returning early, in 
order to be present at a kermesse, which was being held at a village in 
the neighbourhood of Bruges. 

But this was not to be. Even while they were preparing to leave, 
Mrs. Pierrepont’s courier arrived on horseback, and covered with dust, 
with a message to the effect that her son had met with a shocking 
accident, having fallen from the mast of his ship as they were on the 
point of sailing, and had been sent on shore to Haslar, where he was 
lying at present. 

Mr. Pierrepont sent to say that he should lose no time in starting 
himself for his son’s bedside (whose injuries, he believed, were confined to 
a broken arm), and that the next post should convey every information. 

He advised them to remain quietly where they were; returning to 
England, he said, would do no good whatever, and if dangerous symptoms 
set in they should be acquainted with it forthwith. But although the 
letter was worded as guardedly as possible, the effect was quite contrary 
to that which the writer had wished to produce. 

‘My sweet lamb !” and “ My poor boy!” was Mrs. Pierrepont’s con- 
tinual ery; and, amidst clasping of hands, petulant replies, and orders 
given and countermanded as soon as delivered, the trunks were packed, 
the bills settled, congées were made, regrets were expressed, and finally 
the railway bore them off to Ostend. 

“Is this the end of my Italian tour?” thought Sybella, as she stepped 
on board the steamer, which was already puffing away furiously, in 
anticipation of a speedy departure. ‘“ Whatever Mrs. Pierrepont may 
affirm, I feel convinced we shall never recommence this interrupted 
journey. Italy and I seem farther off than ever!” And as, on hearing 
the fretful voice of her friend, who was already commanding shawls and 
cushions to be brought upon deck, she descended into the cabin, Sybella 
felt that if the depression of spirits which had come over her since the post- 
ponement of the tour had been decided on did not speedily depart, she 
should fancy that some great calamity was in store for her. 


VIII. 


THE REVIEW. 


Avaust had come and gone, and September was near its close, but 
there were no signs of the long talked-of visit to Italy. No! the whim 
appeared as usual to have passed away with the moment. 
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Sybella, finding that her presence was not necessary, had spent the 
period which elapsed before Willie Pierrepont recovered the effects of his 
accident, with the Elliotts, and had afterwards resumed her artistic 
labours, the more willingly, as in each of her letters Mrs. Pierrepont (who 
had taken a house at Southsea to be near her son) had alluded to the 
Italian tour, and had even fixed the time when it was to take place— 
early in September. 

In compliance with the wishes of this lady, she had again joined them 
at Southsea. On the morning after her arrival there, Mrs. Pierrepont 
proposed that she should accompany them to a review of the troops in 
garrison there, which was to take place later in the day. 

Sybella would have preferred remaining at home, but on Mrs. Pierre- 
pont exclaiming, rather snappishly, “ Of course you must go, Miss 
Harcourt. Who ever heard of a girl not wishing to attend a re- 
view !” she retired to make the necessary preparations for accompanying 
them. 

“ That Miss Harcourt is not half so agreeable a person as I at first ex- 

ted to find her,” added Mrs. Pierrepont to her daughter, as Sybella 
left the room, “but all you young ladies are so idle and selfish now-a- 
days.” 

t The Esplanade,” with the wide, well-worn common on one side, and 
the sea on the other—not exactly the “blue, the fresh, the ever free,” but 
still the sea, where may be seen reposing in quiet strength the iron walls 
of old England—begins to assume an animated appearance. 

The “reading-room,” a long, low, wooden building, situated near the 
beach, is already crowded with the subscribers, who, upon payment of a 
moderate sum, are allowed by its proprietor to assemble outside the struc- 
ture, and to pace up and down under the shade of its portico, or stroll 
about its small grass-plot (carefully railed off by an iron palisade from 
the common herd who loiter about outside) on the days when the band 
is allowed to play for the amusement of the inhabitants. 

The heavens are blue and clear, the sun shines brightly on the glitter- 
ing waves ; groups of well-dressed people are already dispersed over the 
common, all making towards one point, around which sentinels are so 
placed as to form a boundary on all sides. 

The town, with its fortifications, drawbridge, and old church tower just 
= behind the ancient trees which adorn the ramparts, lies to the 

e 

To the right stands the castle, with its portcullis and strong defences. 
It will be attacked to-day by the enemy, and the answer of its heavy guns, 
and the manceuvres of the artillery as they defend the fort, will form part 
of the show to which so many are already wending their way. 

Hark to the music as the bands advance! ‘To the right, to the left, 
on each side the sound is heard; nearer and nearer they come, each regi- 
ment with its band at the head, the important drum-major advancing 
backwards as he martials them to the place assigned for them. 

But the sound is now half deadened by the rumbling of cannon and 
the clatter of the horses’ hoofs as the artillery gallop on to the ground, 
their steeds tearing the dried-up grass on the common as they go, and 
making sad havoc among the ambulatory stalls covered with gingerbread- 
nuts, sickly-looking apples and oranges, sherbet, &c., assembled there for 
the purpose of administering to the comforts of the drummer-boys and 
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other stragglers of our gallant army who may not be on active service 
during the whole of the pageant. 

His royal highness the commander-in-chief reviews the troops in 
nage this afternoon. The flagstaff is now evidently the goal of all who 

ave strength enough to push forward and gain a place near it. 

The earliest, in the field are not, however, the most favoured. Alas! 
it is not to those who have borne the heat of the day that the best positions 
are allotted. Look at that group evidently from the country, unknowing 
and unknown. They have long promised themselves a holiday to see the 
review, and when they retire again to their own firesides, a description of 
the thrilling sight and the duke’s appearance will form a conversation for 
some time to come. 

They have manfully (although of the gentler sex) kept their own 
against many opponents, and are now near the object of their wishes, and 
first in the line. Their desires are at length gratified, the bands strike 
up simultaneously in honour of the duke, and a long line of glittering 
muskets point to the ground with a sharp rattling sound as they give the 
royal salute. 

“ Which is the duke? Oh! I think I see him in the front.” And 
the innocent fair ones gaze fervently and admiringly at the aide-de-camp 
to the general, or at the adjutant of one of the line regiments, who is 
galloping in advance to deliver the orders of his superior officer. How- 
ever, they are just as happy in their belief as if they had ir reality gazed 
upon the more portly figure of the illustrious chief. 

Suddenly their vision is obscured ; a mass of blue crape and a ponderous 
pair of well-covered shoulders appear just in front of them, flanked on 
either side by more shoulders and more crape, fac-similes of the first in- 
truder, only a trifle less stout and a trifle less deep in complexion. 

It is Mrs. Fergusson M‘Bride and her daughters; the younger ladies 
are chatting freely and laughing loudly with Captain de Lancy and 
Lieutenant Fairy, who are both off duty to-day, and quite at the service 
of their friends. 

They can obtain for them a good view of the sight, and pass them in, 
by virtue of their uniform, through the sturdy line of sentinels. 

Our country friends, who are not so favoured, retire into the back- 
ground, and they may bandage their eyes at once for all that they can 
now see of the long talked-of review. 

“Keep the line there!’ growls out the surly sentry, rendered more 
surly than usual by the heat of the sun, and by the recollection also that 
tea-time will be long past before they march back into barracks and this 
tomfool’s show be ended. 

He has been in the service for many long years, seen the hot sun of 
India strike down his comrades one by one, witnessed privations and felt 
bitter cold in the discharge of his duty, received wounds without murmur, 
and watched over the death-groans of his dearest friends; and now, as 
the troops begin to march past in slow, then in quick time, the various 
bands taking up their places in front of the flagstaff, and playing the 
favourite airs of the regiment, no wonder that the sturdy veteran grumbles 
at the child’s play when scenes such as he has taken part in rise up to his 
imagination. Onward they come! the rattle of the guns mixing harmo- 
niously with the music of the band and the clatter of the horses and riders 
as the officers in passing salute the commander-in-chief. 
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“© Who’s that ?” exclaimed Mrs. Fergusson M‘Bride, raising her glass, 
and riveting her gaze with a tenacity (only known to that class of indi- 
vidual) upon one of the officers then in the act of saluting. “I don’t 
know him, Clara. Ask Captain de Lancy his name,” she whispered, 
again fastening her eyes on the unknown, who, with a sad, stern counte- 
nance, looked neither to the right nor to the left at the crowd who were 
watching the troops as they passed. , 

Their glances might have encountered a less worthy object as he raised 
his sword to the salute. 

“ Captain Chetwynde,” lisped forth little Lieutenant Fairy—“ a V. C. 
man; aregular good fellow, I hear, when one gets to know him. He 
has only been here a month, and has kept his room from illness ever 
since. Cold as an icicle as regards the fair sex, and proud, Miss M‘Bride, 
as his Satanic Majesty himself. He has not been long home from India, 
I hear, and wishes to exchange again into a battery on foreign service. 
Chacun @ son gotit, you know, but it’s more than I should have done. 
Perhaps he is in love ; love, somehow, generally is at the bottom of all 
our botherations, Miss M‘Bride. But they are going to deploy, so I think 
we had better stand back a little ; we shall see it all the better from the 
Esplanade.” 

The sun is getting low in the heavens; the mock fight is past. 
Sergeant O’Grady, who kept the line so zealously against all intruders, 
trudges slowly back in the rear of his regiment. He feels happier now, 
though the usual tea-time is long past, yet he counts with safety upon a 
hot smoking cup being ready on his arrival in quarters. Poor Peggy 
O’Grady has not had the honour of bearing his name for seventeen years 
without knowing that his meals cannot be trifled with. 

Let us follow Captain Chetwynde, however, as he leaves the hot dusty 
common with the rest. He is riding side by side with his sub, Mr. 
Vigors, who between the constant interruptions occasioned by twisting 
his cigar to secure a good end, and confounding the same cigar because 
it will not draw, anathematises reviews and military duty in general. 

The troops file off; some through the sallyport—that is, if their 
barracks are situated in the town; others, again, in the opposite direc- 
tion, the several bands dying away in the distance as they march joyfully 
homeward. The ramparts are gay with muslin dresses, fluttering ribbons, 
gaudy parasols, and coquettish-looking hats. 

The church clock from the tower in the High-street chimes out the 
half-hour, and the loud boom of the gun from the saluting battery an- 
nouncing (in naval parlance) the “ Admiral down the hatchway,” reverbe- 
rates through the air. As the sallyport came in sight, Captain Chetwynde 
reined in his steed, nodded his adieu to his companion, and, turning away 
in the direction of the common, galloped off in search of Mrs. Pierrepont 
and his cousin Theodosia. 

More than two months have fled since he parted so abruptly with 
Sybella in the little inn at Richmond. Time had passed slowly enough 
since that day ; the mystery of her sudden flight, and the worry which 
it had occasioned him, had lengthened the weeks into months in his 
petes as he thought over and worried himself almost into a fever 
about it. 


His pride had suffered a severe wound, but it now came to his rescue. 
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He wondered at his folly in having ever allowed his affections to be 

entrapped by a nameless obscure girl, who had only trifled with his 

feelings ; and, in his anger, he even set down Sybella’s frank bearing 

~ her guileless remarks as lures only to draw him more effectually into 
er toils. 

Then, again, her mysterious conduct! Four or five times had he 
called at her residence in Brompton, until at last, wearied out with his 
non-success, and fearing the worst whilst hoping for the best, he had in- 
dited a note full of affection, and begging her, wherever she might be, to 
grant him an answer. But no reply had been vouchsafed to his ardent 
entreaties. He knew not that Sybella had already left England, but had 
thought from the note which she had written to him that the allusion she 
had made to her going abroad referred to a more distant period. 

Leave had been granted him prior to joining at head-quarters, but 
Captain Chetwynde, still ignorant of Sybella’s motives and sore at heart 
at her silence, still in his blindness accusing her of treachery and fickle- 
ness, had returned to his military duties. Fevered and worn out with all 
this trouble and anxiety, however, he had kept his room for some time, 
and had only called once upon his aunt and cousin since his arrival in the 
place. Their movements, and the addition of Sybella to their household, 
were, therefore, alike unknown to him. In a letter written by Mrs. 
Pierrepont just before starting for Bruges, she had informed her nephew, 
amongst other domestic news, that “at last’—and in announcing the 
fact she fervently thanked Heaven for it—at last a young lady had been 
secured who, as a companion, appeared in every way eligible, and who 
seemed, at least, to have brains—a commodity long wanted (she feared) 
in her establishment. But the good or bad qualities of his Aunt Dora’s 
poodle-washer (as he called her) was not a matter likely to awaken David’s 
interest in any very considerable degree. 

He had almost ceased to interest himself in any of his aunt’s doings, 
for, like many other sensible men, there were points on which he was 
vastly foolish, and his recent worry and disappointment had rendered him 
almost a misogynist. 

“I must speak to them, I suppose,” he said, fretfully, as he checked 
his horse at the entrance to the sallyport, “if only to say that I cannot 
escort them to the ball at the general’s to-night.” 

And my hero retraced his steps with a gloomy brow, which relaxed 
but slightly as he approached to answer Theodosia’s languid salutation ; 
when, just as he was turning to accost her, the large earnest eyes of 
Sybella, directed full upon him, met his astonished gaze. 

She who had been the cause of all his pain, of his many sleepless 
nights and weary days, whom he believed to be false and capricious, and 
who had fled because she would, or could not respond to his honourable 
love, was there before him; not startled nor abashed, but looking earnestly 
and mournfully at him, and with an expression on her countenance be- 
tokening both pity and resignation. 

What could it all mean? Was he in his right senses, or was he 
labouring under some hallucination? Dosy’s voice, entreating him in 
drawling tones to come back to dinner, struck upon his ear, but conveyed 
no meaning to his bewildered mind. 

His aunt’s voice recalled him to himself, and an angry flush of 
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wounded pride lighted up his features as Mrs. Pierrepont, touching 
Sybella on the shoulder, said, gracefully : 

“Miss Harcourt, allow me to introduce my nephew, Captain Chet- 

de.” 

The stiff, haughty bow which followed this introduction, and the 
confused manner with which he announced to his consin that he should 
be unable to escort them that evening to the ball, was not lost on the 
acute Mrs. Pierrepont; she glanced rapidly from one to the other, whilst 
the burning blush in Sybella’s face, and the angry, offended look of her 
nephew (coupled with his excuses), caused her to busy her mind with a 
variety of conjectures. 

“David seems very unlike himself to-day,” she remarked to her 
daughter, as, after having watched the receding figure of Captain Chet- 
wynde, they turned in the direction of their carriage. “I never saw him 
so before,” she continued, glancing at Sybella, whose face, now pale as 
death, bore a pained expression. ‘‘Can you form an idea, Dosy, of what 
can be the matter f” 

But to “form an idea” upon anything was not Dosy’s department ; 
she contented herself with following the direction of her mother’s eyes as 
the latter again scrutinised the features of Miss Harcourt, but, not read- 
ing any solution to the enigma there, quietly turned her own large blue 
ones in another direction. 

This was a favourable opportunity for an exhibition of temper on the 

art of Mrs. Pierrepont. She had been irritable and exacting from the 

t of the morning, and her daughter’s bé¢e remarks, coupled with the 
silence of Miss Harcourt, had primed her for an outbreak at the shortest 
notice. 

She had counted on her nephew’s escort to the ball that evening, and 
in this, also, she had been balked by, what she termed, his wayward- 
ness. 

Like many people of her peculiar sanguineous temperament, Mrs. 
Pierrepont could not bear contradiction of any kind, and, moreover, when 
under excitement, her wrath—which always required some valve of 
escape—vented itself indiscriminately on the person nearest at hand at 
the moment of its explosion. It certainly must have been very trying 
to a clever and impulsive woman such as she was to have an inert com- 
panion like Theodosia continually beside her. Naturally quick of per- 
ception herself, quick in receiving ideas, and eager to impart them to 
others, the companionship of that lymphatic young lady acted upon her 
like a constant and irritating blister. 

Theodosia was one of a class of individuals, unfortunately often seen 
amongst us, in whose organisation one or two of the most essential 
faculties seem to have been omitted. She had eyes, and fine ones too, 
but they saw not; ears also she had, pretty little pink tinted shells, but 
they rarely fulfilled their design of conveying knowledge into her brain. 
Charming entrances were they to an empty abode; all admitted through 
the one passed rapidly out at the other, meeting with not the slightest 
encouragement to remain. Poor, pretty, patient Dosy! Perhaps, after 
all, to have a keen sense of what is taking place around us, is not to be 
deemed such a very great blessing. To be vividly alive to the foibles of 
others, to be able to detect insincerity, to be irritated by stupidity, to 
crave for knowledge, to be au fait at everything, and never happy with- 
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out excitement, is not the way to live either a long or a contented exist- 
ence. Dear So-and-So, we hear, has so much discernment, is such an 
acute reader of character, is such an impulsive, delightful companion ; so 
she may be, but it is doubtful whether the possession of these qualities 
always confer happiness on their owner, for mankind, powerless almost 
for good, seems to have an unlimited capacity for evil; as long, therefore, 
as human nature remains what it is, a deeper than ordinary insight into 
individual character must generally (one would suppose) be productive of 
more pain than pleasure. 

Reckon up our friends and acquaintances, and do the insincere, the 
stupid, and the faithless, form the larger or the smaller portion of the 
community ? 

Those who pride themselves on their quickness of perception, frequently 
too, in the end, allow impulse to overrule judgment, and thus often fare 
worse than those who are born without the faculty of great discernment. 

Miss Dosy was, fortunately, spared all pain arising from sources of 
this kind. 

Failing to extract from her any likely-to-throw-light-upon-the-subject 
remark, and Sybella, on her part, maintaining a strict silence during their 
drive home, Mrs. Pierrepont before long was in a towering rage, if such 
a term can be applied to a well-bred lady of fashion ; but well-bred ladies 
of fashion often are known to put aside the conventional mask in the 
precincts of the domestic circle. Like the gentleman who hung his 
fiddle up when at home, her temper was not to be kept in tune for the 
benefit of her household. 

Before they retired to prepare for dinner, Mrs. Pierrepont had drawn 


from Sybella an avowal of her previous acquaintance with her nephew; 
and when she accused her of duplicity in not informing her of it before, 
—— simply replied that until that morning she was totally ignorant 


of the circumstance of their relationship. As no further information 
could be extracted from her, and as she testified, moreover, a visible 
repugnance to pursuing the topic any further, Mrs. Pierrepont had to 
retire from the attack; the discovery she had made, however, added fuel 
to her wrath, and filled her imagination with all sorts of conjectures. 
Had not Sybella’s demeanour showed that she was not to be thus treated 
with impunity, she would, probably, in her first outburst of temper, have 
ordered her to leave the house; but she knew that she had no timid, 
nervous Miss Becher to deal with in this case, so she reluctantly put a 
restraint upon her feelings. 

Temper, however, had completely got the mastery over her, and, as 
usual, when we allow our passions to override our judgment, they 
generally take full advantage of the privilege. 

Sybella in the morning had declined to accompany them to the ball, 
and she retired after dinner to her own room, almost heart-broken at 
David’s evident misconstruction of her conduct. 

Loud and vehement were the reproaches which were levelled at the 
unoffending girl in the sanctity of Mrs, Pierrepont’s chamber; she felt 
convinced that Miss Harcourt was an arrant coquette, and an adventuress. 
She forgot in her wrath that in Italy (where Sybella had been led to 
expect they would reside) no interviews could have taken place with her 
nephew ; ie rsisted in declaring that Sybella was false and designing, 
and ended by bringing Theodosia to view the matter in the same light. 
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Therefore, she also cordially joined in the anger against her hitherto 
dearest friend, and began to look upon her as a rival who had sprung up 
like a snake in the grass, to lure away her destined husband. 

Sybella, as she heard the confused murmur of voices issuing from the 
room above, entertained no doubt that she herself formed the subject of 
their discussion. But this did not affect her much; Mrs. Pierrepont’s 
good or bad opinion, as she had long ago found out, were neither in 
reality of any great value; and as for Dosy, she had yet to discover her 
power of entertaining an opinion, good or bad. 

Before the sound of the carriage-wheels told that they were on their 
way to the evening’s entertainment, Sybella had determined to write a 
note to Mrs. Pierrepont, informing her that, after what had passed, her 
accompanying them to Italy was out of the question, that she contem- 
plated returning to London at once—the misconstruction which appeared 
to have been put upon her conduct rendering it impossible for her to re- 
main any longer an inmate of Mr. Pierrepont’s house; and that with 

ood wishes for Theodosia’s welfare, she would bid them adieu. 

“ They will get up late after their dissipation,” thought Sybella. “TI 
will send the note in by Martin to-morrow morning, and take the first 
train to town; in that way I shall be off and far on my journey before 
they assemble in the breakfast-room.” 

The bitter thought of having to leave David again without an ex- 
planation ; to merit his cold looks by her unaccountable conduct, aggra- 
vated her distress immeasurably. 

“Had he only looked as he once used to look, I would have written 
and told him all,” she said. “Concealment is of no earthly use, and, at 
any rate, the only being I care for would have thought of me as not un- 
worthy of his affection, instead of as a heartless coquette not deserving 
his love. But even were I to attempt an explanation now, probably it 
would be of no avail.” 

Sybella was so absorbed by her own griefs, and the sobs which con- 
vulsed her frame so overpowered her sense of hearing, that the sharp 
quick tread which followed close upon the sound of the door-bell was 
totally unnoticed by her. 

Her head, as she reclined on the couch near to the open window, was 
buried in her hands; the pale light of the moon, now at her full, gleam- 
ing across her figure and rendering it perfectly distinct in spite of the 
darkness of the room. 

The door opened gently, and, almost before she could raise her head 
. en the cause of the intrusion, David Chetwynde was standing at 

er side. 

When retracing his steps that same afternoon after the meeting with 
Sybella, he bethought him of the calm truthful look with which she had 
met his gaze, and the harassing doubts and fears which had tormented 
him for the last two months seemed gradually to vanish before it. He 
swore at himself for his pride and coldness, and felt assured that some 
unaccountable mystery must have been the motive for her conduct ; some 
girlish fancy, no doubt, he said, as buoyed up once more by hope, and 
happy at the thought of its renewal, he thought he would wait until his 
mind was more composed before he called upon his aunt and demanded 
(as he determined upon doing) an interview with Sybella, and an ex- 
planation of her last cold and formal letter. 
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“ T will find out what it means,” he said to himself, as he retired from 
the mess-room ; “the mere sight of her has caused all my former feel- 
ings to return with redoubled violence. I have been like an ass imagin- 
ing that absence and her inconsistent conduct had eradicated all love for 
her from my heart; but I now find that it is not so, for I love her better 
than ever, and having found her again, I intend, in spite of all obstacles, 
to win her and keep her. Poor girl, my family is, thank Heaven, good 
enough to obliterate any stigma which may be attached to her birth, 
for, no doubt, that is the barrier which she has raised between us.” 

Eager to put his thoughts into execution, Captain Chetwynde, directly 
he was at liberty, had driven to the residence of Mrs. Pierrepont. He 
had almost expected to find her, he thought, alone, for the hour was 
advanced ; and when, in answer to his inquiries, he was informed that 
Miss Harcourt was in the drawing-room, he had entered that apartment 
quickly, but noiselessly, hope beaming in his eye, and love irradiating 
his countenance, and adding tenfold to its honest manly beauty. 

“Oh, Sybella!” he cried, in an agitated voice, as she started up 
hastily at the sound of his footsteps, “you would give no answer to my 
appeal; your only note to me was cold and cruel, but I must know all 
to-night. Whatever obstacle exists can be overcome, no matter what it 
is. You love me a little, don’t you? Tell me, at any rate, that you will 
try to love me, and I will hope on; but if you deny it to me altogether, 
I believe that I shall always bear the pain of your refusal.” 

The passionate, earnest tones stirred Sybella beyond what she 
imagined possible; her heart seemed to stand still, and she shrank from 
dealing the death-blow to his new-found hopes. 

David noted the agitation which was visible on her countenance, and, 
as he looked searchingly in her face, his strong heart groaned as he 
seemed to read in her eyes that some dire calamity, some downfal to his 
happiness, was at hand. 

He had flung himself on the couch at her side, one arm, which, in the 
excitement of speaking, he had placed there, still encircling her. Sybella 
extricated herself gently from his hold, and, rising from the seat, stood up 
before him ; her entire figure trembled, and her face (encircled closely by 
the long braids of hair which had escaped unheeded from their confine- 
ment) was pallid as that of a corpse. 

David thought, as he gazed almost in awe at the wan face lighted up 
by the large mournful eyes, that a being of another world stood before 
him. But as Sybella began to speak he listened breathlessly. Earnestly 
and distinctly she began her story, telling him first of her early youth at 
Wilmington, of her guardian’s indulgence, of her orphan condition ; she 
touched but lightly on the subject of her fortune, but went on to give a 
description of the cherished son, the hurried wooing, and the still more 
hurried wedding. 

At the announcement of her marriage David started. Her hands, 
which he had till then been earnestly clasping, fell from his grasp, whilst 
the agonised expression which came over his face, and the reproachful 
tone in which he uttered her name, almost caused her to break down in 
the miserable confession of her sad life. The journey to Italy, the 
wretchedness which she endured there, her love of painting, and the 
subsequent hasty return to Wilmington, followed by the death of her 
guardian and loss of property, were all detailed—not one fact escaped 
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her memory, or was kept from him. When she arrived at the period of 
her husband’s abrupt departure, and mentioned the number of years 
which had elapsed since she had heard from him, something in her 
agitated recital must have misled the hitherto attentive but saddened 
listener, for he stood up suddenly, drew her again towards him, and ex- 
claimed, fervently : 

“Oh, my noble darling! what have you not suffered! I shall never 
forgive myself for having misjudged you.” And in earnest, glowing 
tones he began to paint the happiness awaiting them in the future. 

Sybella could hardly comprehend the revulsion of feeling which he 
now seemed to experience; the thought, however, passed through her 
mind that the portion of her narrative relating to her married life might 
have misled him into imagining that her long separation from Captain 
Travers had ended in his death, but when the eager, joyous tones struck 
at first upon her bewildered ears, she was entranced by the happiness of 
the moment, and as she gazed into the eyes which were beaming with 
love, she accepted, as in a trance, the adoration which they expressed. 
She had been so long bereft of love or of happiness, that the momentary 
dream was too blissful to forego. 

Alas for the awakening! Her poor seared heart felt more for his 
misery than for her own, as in piteous tones she wailed out: 

“Oh, David! in merey don’t look like that—you will kill me—you 
mistook me altogether—I have no proof that I am free—no reason to 
believe that my husband is dead. There is no hope for you,” she con- 
tinued, looking into his face, every feature of which was convulsed with 
anguish. 

Her companion gave no reply ; he still clasped tightly the hand which 
was in his own, until the silence which ensued became painful beyond 
endurance. 

David at length spoke, and his voice seemed changed to Sybella, as 
——— the name of her husband, and where he had gone when he 
eft her. 

This she told him, and also that it had been by Mr. Elliott’s advice 
that she had adopted her maiden name; she now mentioned also the 
JSracas with Mrs. Pierrepont, and informed him that her intention was 
to leave for Twickenham early the next morning. 

This he commended, and entreated her at the same time to let his 
aunt remain still in the belief that she was Miss Harcourt. 

They continued for some time in conversation after this. David en- 
treated Sybella to repeat the melancholy story of her marriage over 
again, which she did from the time of her betrothal. With an incon- 
sistency which seemed foreign to his nature, he appeared to be anxious 
for every detail of the cause of his present misery. 

He came to the conclusion, finally, that Captain Travers could not be 
living ; proper steps could not have been taken to find out what had 
become of him; he would set about it at once himself, he added, as he 
rose to bid her a mournful adieu. But somehow hope, to which it had 
been so long a stranger, seemed to have been awakened in Sybella’s 
heart. The fact that at any rate he now knew all, that he loved her 
still, and moreover knew that she had not been unworthy of it, caused 
her happier feelings than she had known for some years past. 


OLD COURT. 


A NOVEL. 


By Witiiam Harrison AINSWORTH. 


3roloque. 
VII. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE TWO ROGUES, 


Down the hill, and then along the high road towards Ayles- 
ford, went the little troop, Plessets marching first, followed by half 
a dozen rustics guarding the prisoners, while Big Tom _ Rollings 
and three others brought up the rear, carrying the body of the 
unfortunate Captain Chetwynd, which they had laid upon a 
hurdle taken from a sheep-pen. 

Hitherto, both prisoners had gone along quietly enough, but 
Neal meditated escape. An opportunity for making the at- 
tempt presently occurred. A footpath across the fields shortened 
the road to the town, and while a gate was being opened to let 
the party through, Neal executed his design. By a sudden 
and vigorous effort he shook himself free from the two men who 
held him, knocked down Plessets, who attempted to catch hold 
of him, and ran off swiftly along the road. But as his pur- 
suers were shouting lustily, and it was more than likely he might 
be stopped, after proceeding about a hundred yards he scrambled 
up a bank, broke through a hedge, and plunged into a hop- 
garden, where he found a secure shelter, for, though his pur- 
suers searched for hours, watched the hop-garden during the re- 
mainder of the night, and renewed their quest as soon as it became 
light, he could not be found. 

Meanwhile, a very different fate had befallen his comrade. 

Up to the moment of Neal’s successful attempt, the possibility of 
escape had never entered the ostler’s head. But the confusion 
caused by that occurrence gave him a chance of which he was sharp 
enough to avail himself, and while the general attention was turned 
towards Neal, he contrived to get loose, and fled as fast as his 
heels could carry him across the fields in the direction of the 
river. He was heavily built, and by no means swift of foot in 
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an ordinary way, but he now ran for life, and fear supplied him 
with unwonted activity. However, his recapture seemed certain. 
Big Tom Rollings and three other stout fellows were after him, 
having left the dead man to take care of himself. 

Away dashed Jos across the field. How he got through the 
hedge at the bottom he could not tell, but he did get through it, 
tumbled down on the other side, but was up before Big Tom 
and the others could seize him. On again towards the river, be- 
tween which and the field he was crossing a strip of land alone in- 
tervened. 

A second hedge offered no greater impediment than the first. 
He was through it before even Big Tom, whose long legs cleared 
the ground in a marvellous manner, could get near him. This 
time he did not tumble, but ran straight towards the Medway, and 
those behind him saw him throw off his upper garments, and 
make a vain attempt to kick off his clumsy hob-nailed boots. 

“Dash my limbs! if he ain’t a-goin’ to swim for it,” cried 
Big Tom to those with him. “He’s pluckier than I thowt him. 
Look there! I towd ye so.” 

A heavy plunge. 

On coming up, the pursuers could just distinguish a dark head 
above the surface of the stream. 

“There he be, mates, swimmin’ like an otter, but he mustna 
get off ? this way!” cried Big Tom.  Yonder’s a boat just 
above. I'll get it loose, while two on ye run down to t’ bridge.” 

They were stopped, however, by cries for help from the swimmer. 
He had not got half way across the river when his strength for- 
sook him. iis heavy boots and wet garments dragged him 
down. Finding himself sinkmg, he turned, and tried to regain 
the bank he had just quitted. In doing so he sank, but presently 
reappeared, and while vainly struggling to keep himself above 
water, yelled out, “Help! for Christ’s sake! help!” 

Then he again sunk to rise no more. 

Stupified by what they beheld, with his death-cry ringing in 
their ears, those on the bank waited for a short time, in the vain 
expectation of his reappearance. 

“I’m blessed if he ain’t cheated the hangman,” cried Big Tom, 
at last. “ But we maun fish out the body. Off wi’ ye, mates, and 
shout to the bargemen below bridge to look out. I'll go and 
loose yon boat. Here be a pratty night’s work! one man shot, and 
another drownded.” 

In less than five minutes afterwards a boat was out with drags, 
but it was not until daylight that the body of the ostler was re- 
covered, and it was then found in an oozy spot among the reeds, 
full half a mile below Aylesford. 

By this second catastrophe, and by the escape and disappearance 
of the only surviving witness of the tragical incident at Kit’s 
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Coity House, the actual manner in which the unfortunate Ca 
tain Chetwynd met his death remained unknown. A frightful 
murder was supposed to have been perpetrated by two miscreants, 
one of whom had been drowned while endeavouring to swim 
across the Medway, and the other had evaded justice. 


IX. 


THE VOW. 


RATHER more than a week had elapsed since that terrible night. 
‘An inquest had been held at Aylesford, and a verdict of wilful 
murder recorded against Joshua Tarrant and Neal Evesham, the 
former of whom had been removed by death, and the latter had 
hitherto escaped justice. The erring and ill-fated Clarence Chet- 
wynd was laid with his ancestors in the vaults of the little church 
belonging to Old Court. No suspicion whatever attached to Sir 
Hugh. His absence from home on the evening in question, 
and his return late at night, were easily accounted for. He fre- 
quently took long solitary rides at night—no one knew whither— 
and did not return till daybreak. There was nothing strange, there- 
fore, in his being out on this particular night. No one had 
seen him at Aylesford except the two rogues, one of whom was 
disposed of, and the other did not dare to come forward—perhaps 
could not do so. Sir Hugh was not even examined. He let 
the affair take its course, volunteering no statement, but main- 
taining a stern silence. How he got through the painful duties 
imposed upon him by the inquest and the funeral was best known 
to himself; but his firmness never deserted him. He saw the body 
laid out at the Bell, but he controlled the profound emotion 
caused by the fearful spectacle. He saw his brother’s remains laid 
in the family vault beside their father’s coffin, and, this last sad 
office performed, retired to his own room to brood upon his grief. 

Two persons, however, had seen Sir Hugh on the fatal night, 
and could have testified against him. These were Amice and 
the old woman who attended upon her, Margaret Leigh. Sir 
Hugh looked forward to meeting Amice with dread; but neither 
she nor old Margaret appeared at the inquest, and Clarence’s 
relations with Amice being wholly unknown, she was not summoned 
as a witness, Sir Hugh ascertained that she had quitted the cottage 
with old Margaret, but whither they had gone he could not learn. 

Rather more than a week, as we have said, after the tragical oc- 
currence, the unhappy author of his brother’s death was seated 
in a large room in his ancient family residence, Old Court, in 
Kent. A magnificent room it was, and perfect as when built 
in the sixteenth century. Wainscoted nearly to the top with 
oak, black as ebony from age, the upper part of the walls 
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were covered with the arms and alliances of the family, 
moulded, painted, and gilt. The ceiling was enriched with 
exquisite pendants; the deep bay-windows, glowing with bla- 
zonry, looked out upon a broad terrace, upon a fine old-fashioned 
garden, and upon an extensive park, abounding in noble timber, 
and sweeping down in long glades to a lake. Over the enor- 
mous carved mantelpiece hung a portrait of Sir Urian Chet- 
wynd, by whom the mansion was erected. The room was furnished 
with elaborately carved oak chairs, settees covered with Utrecht 
velvet, and oak tables of various sizes, black as the panels of the 
walls. ‘The floor was of polished oak, and only partially covered 
by a rich Turkey carpet. 

A large Indian screen surrounded the table beside which Sir 
Hugh was seated. His attitude and the expression of his features, 
so far as it could be discerned through the hand that tightly 
clasped his brow, showed that his bosom was ravaged by the 
sharpest pangs of remorse. Even in the short time that had 
elapsed since the catastrophe in which he had been engaged, a 
marked change had taken place in his appearance. Always sallow, 
his hue had become livid; his looks were haggard, his eyes blood- 
shot. He remained in the attitude described until aroused by 
a man-servant, who had noiselessly approached him. He then 
raised his head, and quite startled the butler, a middle-aged, re- 
spectable man, by the look he fixed upon him. 

“Bee pardon for disturbing you, Sir Hugh,” said the butler, 
aie Ta , “but a lady desires to speak with you. I explained 
to her that you are ill, and had given strict orders that no one 
should be admitted to your presence. Still, she insists upon seeing 

ou.” 

“Tnsists, Jodrell!” exclaimed Sir Hugh. “ Who is she?” 

“ She did not give her name,” replied the servant. “ But she 
is young, and in great distress. ‘To tell truth, Sir Hugh, her 
sad looks quite touched my heart, so I couldn’t help bringing the 
message to you. I hope you will see her.” 

“It must be Amice—it can be no other,” muttered Sir Hugh. 
“The sight of her will kill me. I cannot, will not, see her, 
Jodrell,” he added, aloud. 

‘She won’t leave the house unless you do, Sir Hugh,” remon- 
strated the butler. ‘Some very painful scene, I fear, may be the 
consequence of your refusal to grant her an interview.” 

“ Bring her to me, then.” 

And Jodrell, immediately availing himself of the permission thus 
reluctantly conceded, quitted the room. 

“T have done wrong to admit her,” cried Sir Hugh, springing 
to his feet. “Her reproaches will kill me. But what matter! 


Come how it may, death will be a relief to my present suffer- 
ings.” 
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Just then the door opened, and the afflicted lady entered. 

It was she Sir Hugh expected—she he dreaded to behold. 
Casting one look at her, he shudderingly averted his gaze. But 
that hasty glance sufficed to show him how wofully she was altered. 
Without again venturing to regard her, Sir Hugh motioned her 
to take the seat which was placed for her by Jodrell. 

It was not until some moments after the butler’s departure that a 
word was uttered on either side. At length the silence becoming 
eae 0 ay Sir Hugh, by a great effort, broke it. But even while 
speaking he did not look at her. 

“T have consented to receive you, Amice,” he said. “ What 
would you?” 

“ Where is your brother?” she rejoined, in a voice which hissed 
in his ears, and shook his frame. 

“You know what has happened,” he replied, in hoarse accents, 
as if the answer were wrung from him by torture. 

“T know that he has been murdered!” she cried. “But by 
whom? I do not believe that he was shot by miscreants who 
were concealed in the cromlech, though circumstances would seem 
to substantiate the story. But the truth is known to you. An- 
swer me as you shall answer to Heaven. By whose hand did your 
brother die?” 

Sir Hugh looked at her fora moment, and then replied, steadily, 

“ He fell by my hand.” 

“T knew it!” she exclaimed. ‘I was warned of his fate. I 
will tell you how. On that sad night when he quitted me, never 
to return, I vainly endeavoured to shake off the terrors that as- 
sailed me. As time wore on, my fears increased to such a pitch, 
that, becoming half frenzied, I was about to rush forth into the 
darkness of the night, when suddenly I heard the report of a 
pistol. I heard it distinctly. A fearful vision seemed suddenl 
presented to me. I beheld Clarence stretched on the ground, 
and you, his brother—his assassin—standing over him.” 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, astounded. “ But I 
am not so guilty as you suppose. I have been the unwitting 
cause of my brother’s death, but I am not his assassin. The 
whole truth was not revealed by the vision which your excited 
fancy conjured up. Clarence was accidentally slain—accidentally, 
I repeat. I shall never be free from remorse for the deed, but 
it was my last thought to injure him. I had no weapon with 
me, but he came armed to the meeting.” 

“T know he did. I besought him not to take a pistol with 
him! Qh! that he had listened to my counsel !” 

“ Would he had!” exclaimed Sir Hugh. “How much distress 
and misery might have been spared you!—how much wretched- 
ness and remorse might have been spared me. Hear the exact 
truth, Amice. Yielding to ungovernable passion, Clarence pre- 
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sented a pistol at my head. Even nowI will not suffer myself 
to believe that he meant to use it. I seized his arm, and in the 
struggle—Heaven, or the powers of darkness alone know how !— 
the deadly weapon was turned against his own breast—and he fell.” 

“ No more !—no more, I entreat you!” she implored. 

Thinking from her looks that she was about to faint, he rose to 
assist her, But even in this extremity she shrank from him. 

“ Pray do not touch me!” she cried. “I shall be better pre- 
sently.” After a short pause, she continued: “I believe what 
you tell me, Sir Hugh, and entirely acquit you of all inten- 
tion of injuring your brother. I will pray for you—I will try to 
forgive you, and I trust I may succeed—but you do not know how 
much I have to forgive.” 


“ What mean you?” he exclaimed, looking at her with amaze- 
ment. 

“You have robbed me of a husband,” she rejoined, with a 
look of indescribable anguish. “ Clarence and 1 were secretly 
wedded.” 


oe Heaven! why was I not told of this before?” he 
cried. 

“It was not my fault that you were kept in ignorance of the 
fact, Sir Hugh,” she returned. “ But you will now comprehend 
the extent of my affliction—of my despair. I loved Clarence 
better than life. Ihave lost him. But I shall not long survive 
the loss I have sustained. There is but one object that can make 
me cling to life for a while.” 

And she paused. 

“T guess,” said Sir Hugh, looking at her with profound sym- 
pathy. Poor soul! you expect to become a mother?” 

“Yes,” she replied, faintly. 

“ Hear my solemn promise, and doubt not its fulfilment,” said 
Sir Hugh, with impressive earnestness. “ The child that shall 
be born to you shall inherit this house and all my property. This 
I swear, and I call upon Heaven to register my vow! Live, 
therefore, for your child, Amice—live to see Old Court occupied 
by Clarence’s offspring long after I have passed away !” 

“I dare not indulge the dream,” she rejoined, sadly. “ I cannot 
delude myself into the belief that I shall recover from the ter- 
rible ieak: I have endured. If my babe be permitted to see the 
light, I shall have lived long enough.” 

“TJ trust you may be spared for many, many years, Amice, but 
should your fears be realised, your child shall find a father in me. 
Make this house your home. You shall be absolute mistress 
here.” 

“No,” she rejoined. “I do not think Clarence would have 
wished me to become an inmate of this house, and his wishes are 
sacred tome. Forgive me if I add, that I could not”—and she 
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hesitated— after what has happened, dwell in the same house 
with you.” 

And the expression of horror, coupled with aversion, which 
had quitted her face for a time, returned to it. 

“Then I will leave Old Court, and surrender it to you,” said 
Sir Hugh. “I will go abroad. I have nothing left to live for— 
nothing. All my hopes are blighted,” he added, with a look of 
unutterable misery. “ With a heart as, I believe, capable of 
strong and deep affections, I have met with no return. In every 
instance, my friendship has been misplaced and betrayed. My 
brother, whom I loved, whom I watched over like a father, whom 
I preserved from infamy and dishonour, requited me with hate, 
regarding me as an obstacle in his path; while she whom I adored 
with a passionate tenderness, to which words fail to give expres- 
sion, bestowed her affections on another. And now, as the climax 
of my woes, my hands are inadvertently stained with my brother’s 
blood. Such accumulated miseries are sufficient to drive a man to 
despair. I pray that my reason may be preserved to me, for I 
feel it totter. I shall never find peace except in the grave—per- 
haps not even there.” 

Overcome by emotion, he then ceased, and the silence was 
only broken by his sobs. Amice offered him no consolation. 

“Hear me, Amice,” he said, when he had in some degree 
recovered his composure. “ Life will be henceforth of no value to 
me, and I shall be rejoiced to lay down the burden. I say this,” 
he continued, with increasing firmness, “because I would not 
have you overrate the offer I am about to make. My best 
reparation for the injury I have unintentionally done you, and the 
only reparation likely to relieve my troubled conscience, will be to 
leave you in possession of this house, where you can remain wholly 
undisturbed until you become a mother, when I will secure the 
property to your child. Fear no further annoyance from me. 
After to-night you shall see me no more. To-morrow I will quit 
the country, and hide my gnefs in some foreign city—Rome, 
most likely.” 

“No, Sir Hugh,” she cried, “you shall not make this great 
sacrifice for me. I cannot suffer you to leave this house on my 
account. Ever since I have received the frightful intelligence of 
my beloved husband’s death, I have been in such a state of dis- 
traction that I could form no plans for the future. I instantly 
quitted the scene of our brief happiness, which had become in- 
tolerable to me since my great loss, and sought temporary shelter.’ 
I know not yet what I shall do next. All I desire is to hide 
myself from the world, which has become hateful to me, but I 
could not thus withdraw myself without a final interview with 
you. I have now learnt the truth, and am satisfied. I thank 
you for your offer, but decline it. Farewell for ever!” 
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And she rose to depart. 

“ Reflect!—oh! reflect, Amice, before you depart thus,” he 
cried. “ Do not yield to these wild and distracting impul 
which urge you to hide your grief in solitude. You will fin 
more solace for your troubled breast here than elsewhere. You 
think nothing can afford you consolation, but time will assuage 
your grief. hee affliction is not aggravated, as in my case, by 
remorse. Make the trial. Stay here for a few days. If you 
eventually decide to remain—as I trust you will—I will at once 
depart, and leave you absolute mistress of the place.” 

“ T cannot, Sir Hugh—I cannot. My resolution is taken.” 

She made an effort to leave, but her strength, which had been 
waning, now utterly forsook her, and she would have fallen if Sir 
Hugh had not caught her in his arms. 

For a moment he gazed upon her lovely features, now wrapped 
as if in death, with passionate admiration. Then placing her 
ae a couch, he rang the bell violently. The summons was 
almost instantly answered by Jodrell, who manifested great con- 
cern on perceiving the unfortunate lady’s condition. Sir Hugh 
sent him instantly for Mrs. Mansfield, the housekeeper, and in 
a very short space of time a matronly personage appeared, ac- 
companied by two younger female servants. Having learned 
from Jodrell what had occurred, Mrs. Mansfield came provided 
with restoratives. These were applied, and, ere long, Amice ex- 
hibited signs of returning consciousness, but, when she came to 
herself, she was evidently too feeble to leave the house. She 
therefore offered no further remonstrance when Mrs. Mansfield 
proposed to take her to her own room, and she was accordingly 
removed thither and carefully tended. 

After passing a few hours of great anxiety, Sir Hugh sent for 
Mrs. Mansfield, and inquired about her charge. 

“We have got her to bed, poor lady,” replied the housekeeper, 
“and have made her some chicken broth; but I could only get 
her to take a little warm jelly and wine. Poor creature!” she 
continued, “her mind seems to wander. She rambles very 
strangely, and asks where she is, and when [I tell her, she 
wants to get up, and we have some difficulty in keeping her 
in bed. But she is somewhat quieter now. She will be better if 
she can get to sleep, I think,” pursued the good woman, “ for as 
far as I can make out, she has not slept for the last week.” 

Having heard all she had to say, Sir Hugh bade her to return 
to the lady, and let him know if any improvement took place. 

Later on Mrs. Mansfield reappeared, and informed Sir Hugh 
that the poor dear creature had fallen into a sweet sleep. 

“ She che like an angel, Sir Hugh,” said the housekeeper, 
“and I only wish you could see her dear beautiful face. I feel 
sure she will be better in the morning.” 
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“I hope so,” said Sir Hugh, earnestly. “Take care of her, 
Mansfield—take care of her as you would of your own daughter.” 

“Lord love you, Sir Hugh, I haven’t got a daughter, as you 
know very well, but I’ll take just as much care of her as if I were 
her mother.” 

“ That’s all I require, Mansfield. Good night!” 

And the housekeeper withdrew. 

It was long before Sir Hugh retired to rest, but even when he 
threw himself upon his couch he could not sleep. Wearied out at 
last towards morning, he fell into a heavy slumber, from which he 
was roused by a tap at the door. Finding it was Mrs. Mansfield 
who knocked, he instantly sprang from his couch, and, wrapping 
himself in his dressing-gown, went forth to her. The housekeeper’s 
frightened looks showed him that some calamity had happened, 
and he could scarcely muster courage to inquire what it was. 

“Speak!” he cried at last. “Don’t keep me in suspense. 
What has happened?” 

“She is gone,” replied Mrs. Mansfield, bursting into tears. 
“1 don’t blame me, Sir Hugh. I couldn’t help it. Indeed I 
couldn’t.” 


* all he exclaimed, “what do you mean, woman? Is she 
ea 

“No, Sir Hugh, she has left the house. I blame myself for 
leaving her, but she slept so sweetly that I could not believe there 
was danger, and thinking I might disturb her, I went to bed in an- 
other room. About four o’clock I returned to look after her, and 
found she was gone. Upon investigation, it appeared that she 
must have got up quietly, dressed herself, and quitted the house 
by one of the dining-room windows, without being discovered. 
Aware of your strict charges respecting her, and feeling how 
great would be your displeasure at her departure in this manner, 
1 called up Jodrell, and ordered him to wake the other men, 
and send them out to look for the poor lady, and bring her back, 
if possible. Alas!” she cried, with a fresh outburst of tears, 
“they have all just returned, but she cannot be found—she cannot 
be found. Oh dear! oh dear!” 


“ Woman, you have killed me!” cried Sir Hugh, in a despairing 
voice. 
And he rushed back to his room, and closed the door upon her. 
Throughout that day, and for many days and many weeks 
to come, search was made for the unfortunate lady in every direc- 
tion, but nothing could be heard of her. 


End of the Prologue. 
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Book the first. 


LUCETTA AND HER LOVERS. 


IN WHICH LUCETTA RECEIVES TWO OFFERS. 


Ir was the winter season at Brighton, and a very gay season it 
was. The place was as full as it well could be; the weather all 
that could be desired by those who rode with the Brookside 
harriers, or followed the Southdown fox-hounds, by those who 
drove upon the cliffs, sauntered on the esplanades, or wandered on 
the beach. There were morning concerts and evening concerts; 
military bands and German bands—rather too many, indeed, of 
the latter; private balls every night; public balls at the Pavilion, 
where, whatever may be alleged to the contrary by the decriers 
of the First Gentleman in Europe, an uncqualled suite of apart- 
ments is to be found; and, above all, there were lots of dinners 
—and such dinners as could not be surpassed at the best tables in 
town during June and July. 

But the dinners that exceeded all others in taste and splendour 
—dinners rivalling, if not exceeding, the rarest banquets given at 
Saint Petersburg or Moscow—were those given by Mr. Courcy 
Dormer, an American gentleman—reputed a Croesus—who had 
lately come over from Russia, and fixed himself’ in a large house 
—or rather two houses, which he had thrown into one—in 
the best terrace in Kemp Town. Not only were Mr. Dormer’s 
dinners the most recherché imaginable, but they were followed 
by concerts, at which the best singers and musicians took part, 
under the direction of the experienced Herr Kuhé. No wonder 
these sumptuous entertainments became the universal theme of 
- seoggaaaamea and that every effort was made to be present at 

em. 

One night a ball was given by Mrs. Courcy Dormer. All the 
suite of apartments, which were furnished with the most exquisite 
taste, were thrown open, and illuminated by a thousand tapers. 
Lively strains of music, proceeding from a conservatory where the 
band was placed, resounded through the inner rooms, in which 
dancing went on. 

In the drawing-room the amiable hostess received her guests, 
and so numerous were they on this occasion that the doors of the 
dancing-rooms were environed, and it was a diflicult matter to 
obtain an entrance. 
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Amidst the throng at this doorway stood the affable Mr. Courcy 
Dormer, welcoming all his friends with a smile, and ready to find 
ae for such as desired to join the waltz. ‘There were many 

ovely girls engaged in the dance, but there was one who eclipsed 
all the rest. So singularly graceful was she, that it was a positive 
pleasure to watch her movements. Her figure was perfectly 
symmetrical, and its exquisite proportions were now admirably 
displayed in the mazy dance. She was tall and slight, with the 
tiniest and prettiest fect imaginable. 

We have not said a word as yet about her features, but they cor- 
responded with her figure, and were of the highest grder of beauty 
—a lovely oval face, lighted up by black eyes of Oriental size and 
splendour, exquisitely pencilled brows and luxuriant black tresses, 
taken back from a forehead smooth and white as Parian marble. 
Her features were of a pure classical mould, with a beautiful 
mouth and proudly-cut chin; and when her rosy lips are parted 
by a smile—and what an enchanting smile it was—two rows of 
pearls might be discovered. 

This charming creature was in the springtide of her beauty, for 
she could not be more than eighteen, even if she had attained that 
age. Such was the witchery she exercised, that every young man 
who was presented to her fancied himself in love; and many of 
them really were so. 

About six weeks before her appearance at Mrs. Courcy Dormer’s . 
ball, the lovely Lucetta Chetwynd had come to Brighton with her 
aunt, Lady Danvers, and had at once created a sensation. No- 
thing had previously been heard of her beauty, for she had not 
yet been brought out in town, but fame soon trumpeted forth her 
attractions with its hundred tongues; and if it could not exaggerate 
her beauty, it magnified her wealth. 

Lucetta was an only child, heiress of Old Court, and of the 
large domains attached to it; but even this did not suffice, for her 
father, Sir Hugh, was reported to have saved an immense deal of 
money. To bea great heiress in these mercenary days is the greatest 
recommendation, and a very plain girl with a quarter of a 
million is accounted a beauty; but be this true or not, a vast 
number of disinterested young men emphatically declared that 
Lucetta needed no fortune to reeommend her. However, as she 
happened to have a fortune, so much the better. 

atin was a daring and dashing horsewoman, constantly rode 
with the hounds, and more than once had got the brush. ‘To see 
her on her favourite horse Mazeppa, was, perhaps, to see her at 
her best, for her faultless figure was fully displayed by her riding- 
habit, and her features never looked so animated as when she was 
going along at a rattling pace, with the music of a good pack in her 
ears; but see her wherever you might, whether careering over the 
breezy downs, gathering fresh roses from the healthful and delicious 
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air—whether crossing the valley of the Ouse, and jumping hedge, 
gate, or dyke—whether in the crowded esplanades, or enchanting 
a listening circle with a voice as delicious as that of Carlotta, 
or weaving magic chains around those with whom she danced— 
under each and every aspect she was bewitching and irre- 
sistible. 

Lucetta’s most ardent admirer, and the first on her list—if she 
kept one—was Rainald Fanshaw, an officer in the Hussars, 
then quartered at the Preston Barracks. Captain Fanshaw was 
the handsomest man in the regiment—and the regiment boasted 
three or four very handsome men. He was above six feet in height, 
with a splendid figure, adorable drooping whiskers, a well-formed 
nose, and fine expressive eyes, of which it was supposed he 
could make good use. He liked his profession, and had seen 
some service, having been in the Crimea. His manners were 
refined and captivating, if he pleased, but he was apt to be super- 
cilious. In fact, he had been made so much of by manceuvring 
mammas and designing daughters, that there is no wonder he 
should be a little spoiled. Rainald Fanshaw was, indeed, a very 
a parti—by birth and fortune a match for any lady—an 
only son—his mother an earl’s daughter—his father a baronet. 
He was well enough off now, and had great expectations. 

It was while following the Brookside harriers that Rainald first 
made Lucetta’s acquaintance. He had heard her praises sung so 
loudly by some of his brother officers at the mess dinner on the 
_ before, that he went out with a certain curiosity to be- 
hold the wonder, but prepared to be disappointed, for no girl had 
yet come up to the ideal raised by his fastidious taste. He was 
completely taken by surprise when he was presented to Lucetta 
at ‘Telscombe Tye, where the harriers met, and was ravished 
by her beauty. Throughout the morning he kept as much as 
possible by her side, and was so charmed by her performance, 
as well as by her wit and vivacity, that before the day was over, 
he, Rainald, the unconquerable, was hopelessly lost. 

Since then he had paid her great attention—had constantly 
joined her in her rides upon the cliffs or on the downs, and called 
at Lady Danvers’s house in Adelaide-crescent—making it quite 
clear to his brother officers that he was seriously hit. 

But Rainald was not the only captive enchained in Lucetta’s 
fetters. The Hon. Gerard Hunsdon, Lord Dulverton’s second 
son, a very smart little fellow, vain, somewhat of a coxcomb, was 
desperately smitten; as was also Mr. March Ripley, eldest son of 


_the rich banker of that name, and a partner in his father’s house. 


Besides these, there were many other aspirants, but they are 
scarcely worth notice. Young Ripley, who not unnaturally had a 
notion of the paramount importance of wealth, and whose father 
was a millionnaire, entertained not the slightest doubt that he should 
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be accepted by Lucetta, and settle matters with Sir Hugh, so 
soon as he could obtain his own consent. But though very 
much in love, he was excessively cautious, and, though often on 
the point of doing so, could never bring himself to utter the deci- 
sive words. As to Gerard Hunsdon, he had certainly not the re- 
commendation of wealth, but he relied upon his good social posi- 
tion, his old and ennobled family, and his aristocratic connexions. 
Moreover, he had a tolerably good opinion of his personal appear- 
ance. He had a Spanish cast of countenance, an olive complexion, 
eyes large and black, languid or fierce, aceording to the ex- 
pression he chose to give them, moustaches black and sharply 
twisted, and locks of a blue-black shade, like the raven’s wing. 
Though small of stature, he was well formed, and remarkable for 
the aristocratic smallness of his feet and hands. He valsed admi- 
rably, and on this account, if on no other, Lucetta liked to dance 
with him. 

No greater contrast could be found between this smart little 
scion of nobility, with his Spanish physiognomy, than March 
Ripley, whose somewhat burly frame, regular features, carefully 
deprived of beard and whisker, fresh complexion, clear grey eyes, 
and light-brown curling locks, were of the true Saxon type. If 
not distinguished-looking, March Ripley was well bred, and hand- 
some enough to pass muster, even if he had not been son to a mil- 
lionnaire. Having an unmistakable tendency to stoutness, he tried 
all plans, except those of Mr. Banting, to keep himself down, 
rose early, walked, rode, and drove, but without much effect on 
his too, too solid flesh. He kept lots of horses, both for saddle 
and harnesss, and drove all kinds of drags, and his mail-phaeton 
was the sight of the cliffs. He had tried to prevail upon sae 
to take a seat beside him, but could not succeed. Up to a certain 
time Gerard Hunsdon and March Ripley had gone on quietly 
enough, but when Rainald Fanshaw came on the scene, their tran- 
quillity was mightily disturbed. The young banker began seriously 
to debate the necessity of making up his mind, while little Hunsdon 
began to fear that the prize might be snatched from him, unless 
he secured it without delay. Not that either of them had the 
slightest right to assume that Lucetta cared for him in _par- 
ticular. She chatted good humouredly to both, but showed no 
‘mangyves for either, and if they had not been blinded by self- 
ove, they must have discovered that she was perfectly indif- 
ferent to them. However, in spite of their obtuseness, they 
were quite quick enough to detect a dangerous rival in Rainald 
Fanshaw. It soon became evident that the blind god had winged 
his keenest shaft up to the feather in the gallant captain’s heart, 
and if he had aimed another at Lucetta’s breast they could not 
be quite sure that it had glanced harmlessly aside. Both, there- 
fore, determined to bring the matter to an issue at Mrs. Courcy 
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Dormer’s ball, without either being in the slightest degree aware 
that Captain Fanshaw had come to a similar determination. 

The important evening arrived, an evening to which many others 
besides the three suitors had looked forward with pleasurable 
anticipation, and utterly unconscious of what fate had in store for 
her, Lucetta went to the ball with her aunt, Lady Danvers. 

Never had she looked better than on this eventful occasion. 
Her toilette was exquisite, as it could not fail to be, since Madame 
Mercier had exerted her utmost skill to produce it. Her 
entrance was heralded by an irrep:zessible burst of admiration. 
Scarcely had she appeared, than the Honourable Gerard Huns- 
don, who was lingering in the drawing-room with Mrs. Dormer, 
came up and engaged her for a valse. Just as the little preux 
chevalier was marching off with her in triumph they encountered 
the robust young banker, who looked disappointed, but was 
consoled by the promise that she would go through the next 
dance with him. 

The young banker gave place to another claimant—Rainald 
Fanshaw, whose handsome features looked a little disturbed. 

“T thought you promised me this valse, Miss Chetwynd,” he 
said, in a slightly reproachful tone. 

“ Did 1?” she cried; “I really forget.” 

And she glanced at her partner as if expecting him to retire. 
But Gerard had no such intention. 

“T certainly cannot think of surrendering you, Miss Chetwynd,” 
he remarked. 

“Well, then, it must be the next valse, Captain Fanshaw,” 
she remarked to him. “ Please forgive my stupidity.” 

And the look she gave him reconciled him to the delay. 

Gerard Hunsdon, who had been a little put out by the in- 
terruption, and who wanted to be free from his rival, hurried 
his partner into the dancing-room, and in another minute they 
were engaged in the waltz. 

The young banker followed them, but Rainald stepped into 
the card-room, where some old fogies were engaged with a rubber. 
Lady Danvers remained in the room into which the guests were 
first shown, and took a seat on a sofa. 

Her ladyship must have been beautiful in her younger days, 
for there were traces of beauty about her still, though she was past 
fifty, but she looked delicate, and her figure was attenuated, appa- 
rently by recent illness. Indeed, she had all the appearance of an 
invalid. She was attired in black velvet, and wore exquisite 
point lace and magnificent diamonds. Her ladyship was the 
widow of General Sir Warwick Danvers, K.C.B., an Indian 
officer of distinction, and her usual place of abode was Chelten- 
ham, but this winter she had come to Brighton, as she declared, 
for the sake of her niece. 

Having received almost all her guests, the amiable Mrs. Courcy 
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Dormer sat down by Lady Danvers and began to express her un- 
bounded admiration of her niece. 

“ Lucetta is a very charming girl, I must own, and I do feel 
proud of her,” said Lady Danvers. “ Having no children of my 
own, as you are aware, my dear Mrs. Dormer, I look upon her as 
a daughter, and, indeed, I should like to have her with me alto- 

ether, were it possible.” 

“Sir Hugh Chetwynd would scarcely consent to such an 
arrangement, I should imagine,” remarked Mrs. Dormer, with a 
smile, 

“No, I don’t expect it,” replied Lady Danvers, sighing slightly. 
“ But I fancy Lucetta would be happier with me.” 

“ Happier with your ladyship than with her father!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dormer, surprised. 

“ Simply for this reason. Old Court, though a very fine old 
house, is extremely dull. Sir Hugh keeps very little company, and 
the little he does keep is not of a kind to please a young girl just 
coming out into the world, like Lucetta. You see how fond she 
is of society, and how well fitted—I think I may be excused for 
saying so—she is to shine in it. Imagine, then, what a dreary, 
monotonous existence it must be for a lively girl to be shut up in 
a solitary country-house, with nothing whatever to amuse her. 
Not that she complains, On the contrary, she declares that she 
delights in the place, and finds constant occupation at it, so that her 
time never hangs heavily. I fancy she is fond of her garden, and 
an odd old-fashioned garden it is, not a bit to my taste; I would 
modernise it altogether if it were mine—but Loo declares she dotes 
upon the quaint alleys and parterres. Then she takes long rides, 
and sometimes goes out with the hounds during the hunting season. 
Moreover, she visits the sick and the poor, for she is quite a young 
Lady Bountiful, and what with music, and books, and other em- 
ployments, she says she is never dull.” 

“ And I am inclined to believe her,” remarked Mrs. Dormer. 

“She is willing to make the best of it, that’s all I can say. 
Whenever I pass a week in the gloomy old house, with its great 
sombre apartments, its long dark corridors, and its bedrooms that 
look as if they were haunted, I get a fit of the horrors, and am 
ready to die of ennui. I go there as rarely as possible, having 
no taste for such gloomy places. They are all very well in novels, 
but in reality they are intolerable. No, give me a house in Ken- 
sington Sa or at Cheltenham, or Brighton, or Paris; but, 
in - inaccessible part of Kent, one might as well be out of the 
world.” 

“Tt is rather fortunate for your charming niece that she does 
not share your ladyship’s opinions,” observed Mrs. Dormer. “I 
think I could contrive to pass a week in a country-house such as 


you describe, and should not be afraid even of the haunted rooms.” 
VOL. LX. 2u 
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“Don’t make the experiment, my dear Mrs. Dormer. You'll 
repent it,” said Lady Danvers, almost with a shudder. “ You 
won’t find it as agreeable as this enchanting house, or as your 
other house at Saint Petersburg. I sometimes regret my palatial 
abode at Calcutta, for Indian life, in its way, is enchanting.” 

“T should think so. Never having seen Old Court, I can’t offer 
an opinion about the place; but, however dull and disagreeable it 
may be, I don’t fancy your charming niece will occupy it long. 
But here she comes. And to judge from her expressive looks, she 
has something to communicate to your ladyship.” 

With this she arose, and, smiling at Lucetta as she approached 
with Gerard Hunsdon, pointed with her fan to the seat she had 
just vacated. 

Lucetta then withdrew her arm from that of her partner, and 
sat down beside her aunt, while Gerard, with a formal bow, re- 
tired, looking, however, somewhat discomposed. 

“ What do you think, aunt?” said Lucetta, in a low voice, and 
casting down her eyes as she spoke. ‘ He has proposed.” 

“Tm not surprised in the least, my dear. I expected it,” replied 
Lady Danvers, in a listless tone. “I could read the offer in his 
countenance. And you have rejected him, of course?” 

“ Of course I have, aunt,” she replied, raising her lovely eyes. 
“But I felt rather sorry for him.” 

“Oh, you needn’t waste your pity upon him, my love. He'll 
recover from the blow, I'll engage. As this is your first offer, the 
sensation is new, and no doubt makes your heart flutter a little, 
but you'll get used to it in time. The novelty was quite worn off 
when General Danvers proposed to me. But here comes another 
aspirant,” she added, as Mr. March Ripley approached. “ Recollect 
that he is the son of a millionaire, and treat him accordingly.” 

The young banker bowed to Lady Danvers, who received him 
very graciously. 

‘“ Don’t fatigue yourself, Lucetta,” said her ladyship, as her 
niece took Mr. Ripley’s arm. 

“Oh, I am never tired with dancing, aunt,’ returned Lucetta. 
* And I don’t see how one can be tired by a quadrille.” 

“ Not if you have an agreeable partner,” rejoined her aunt, again 
smiling very encouragingly at young Ripley, who persuaded 
himself that if he wanted one, he should have a powerful advocate 
in Lady Danvers. 

“ A very fine young man,” thought her oe contemplating 
the young banker’s broad shoulders as he departed with her niece, 
“and I shouldn’t be sorry to have him for a nephew. Oh, my 
dear Mrs. Dormer,” she added, as that lady resumed her seat, 
“you were quite right. I must let you into the secret. Lucetta 
has just had her first offer. But it won’t do,” she added, tapping 
_ her small hand with her fan— it won’t do.” 
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“T can easily understand that. But I don’t think it will be the 
only offer she will receive to-night. But now, my dear Lady 
Danvers, will you let me ask you a question?—rather a delicate 

uestion—but you know [I feel a real interest in your niece. 
What sort of person is her father, Sir Hugh Chetwynd?” 

“Tam glad you have asked me the question, since my answer will 
explain exactly how Lucetta is situated. Sir Hugh is a very sin- 
gular person, indeed—almost mysterious, if such a description did 
not sound romantic and absurd. He is not precisely a misanthrope, 
but he shuns society as much as possible—never visits—rarely 
stirs abroad—but lives like a recluse in his old family mansion. 
He may take a solitary ride in the country, but I do not think 
anything would induce him to go to town, or to come here to 
Brighton. I have often tried to induce him to visit me at Chel- 
tenham, but never could prevail. He is so odd in his manner, so 
morose—I was going to say savage—that I always feel uneasy in 
his company.” 

“ But I hope he is kind to his daughter?” inquired Mrs. Dormer, 
anxiously, 

“Qh yes, he is devotedly fond of her,” replied Lady Danvers, 
“and Lucetta quite understands him. Though Sir Hugh’s cold and 
austere manner repels me, I have the profoundest respect for him. 
He has many noble qualities, and does a great deal of good. But 
he doesn’t seem to belong to the age. He should have lived three 
centuries ago, for his dark, grave countenance and figure seem to 
belong to the Tudors, and there is a portrait of one of his ancestors 
who flourished in the time of Bloody Mary, and assisted at some 
of the Smithtield Burnings, which exactly resembles him. I am 
rather afraid he may become a pervert to the Romish faith him- 
self, for-he manifests tendencies that way, and might go over 
altogether if Lucetta did not operate as a wholesome check.” 

“ Has he been long a widower?” asked Mrs. Dormer. 

“ Many, many years,” replied Lady Danvers. “ My poor sister 
Sophy died within twelve months after the birth of her daughter. 
As I have told you thus much of our family history, dear Mrs. 
Danvers, I may as well tell more of it. Sophia Beilasis, my sister, 
was ten years younger than myself, and very pretty and attrac- 
tive; but pretty and attractive as she was, I don’t think Sir Hugh 
was at all in love with her. He did not even pretend to be so. 
The marriage came about in this way. Sir Hugh had been greatl 
afflicted by the tragical fate of his brother, Captain Chetwynd, 


who was shot by robbers near Aylesford, in Kent, and became 


exceedingly melancholy, leading much such a lonely life as he does 

now, when, in order to find some distraction, he went to winter 

at Rome, and there we met him. He frequently accompanied us 

in our visits to the churches, palaces, and ruins of the Eternal City, 

and, as he is extremely well informed, he interested us by his conver- 
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sation. After being with us almost daily for a month, he suddenly 
disappeared, and we thought he had gone without taking leave, and 

or Sophy then found out how much she was attached to him. 
Most unexpectedly he returned from Castellamare. He must 
easily have divined Sophy’s secret, for her joy on beholding 
him again was too evident to be mistaken. But he was not the 
man to trifle with any woman’s feelings; and finding how matters 
stood, he had a long explanation with her, in the course of which 
he told her that his heart was buried with another, but his hand 
was hers, if she chose to take it.” 

“ A singular declaration, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Dormer. 

“ Poor Rocke was silly and sentimental enough to accept the 
offer. All the love was on her side. Shortly afterwards we 
returned to England, and they were married. Of course 
they resided at Old Court, and Sophy was charmed with the 
house, with the old gardens, the park, and everything about it. 
But she was not destined to enjoy the place long. Lucetta 
was born, and then Sir Hugh’s icy heart was melted, for 
he began to manifest some tenderness towards his wife. But 
it was too late. Consumption had declared itself, and she had 
only a brief taste of the happiness that might have been hers if 
she had been longer spared. However, she was happy for a time, 


and her last illness was cheered by the unremitting attentions of 
her husband.” 


Here Lady Danvers pont, evidently affected by the recollec- 


tions that pressed upon her. Presently she resumed: 

“ After this loss, Sir Hugh became liable to the same melan- 
choly fits as before, but they now seized him with greater fre- 
quency and intensity. His only solace seemed to be his child, and 
if he had not possessed this little treasure, I am persuaded he 
would have died long ago. All his thoughts were wrapped up 
in her, and during her tender years he could not bear her out of 
his sight. She was never allowed to quit Old Court until she was 
fourteen, and then I and some friends to whom he would listen had 
much ado to induce him to relax his strictness.” 

“My dear Lady Danvers, you describe a most interesting per- 
son,” said Mrs. Dormer. “I hope I may some day see Sir Hugh. 
Whatever plan he has adopted with his daughter, the result has 

been eminently successful. But here she comes again,” she added, as 
- Lucetta entered the room with the young banker. “If I am any 
judge, Mr. Ripley has met with the same fate as Gerard Huns- 

on. 

“You are right, my dear Mrs. Dormer,” said Lady Danvers, 
noticing the young banker’s blank look of disappointment. 

“ Is there no hope for me, Miss Chetwynd?” said March, in a low 
voice, just before relinquishing Lucetta. . 
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“‘ None whatever, Mr. Ripley,” she rejoined, in a freezing tone. 

Not being sufficiently master of himself to hide his confusion, 
the young banker became very red in the face, stammered:out a 
few words to Lady Danvers, and retreated. 

“T see what has happened, Lucetta,” said Lady Danvers, as her 
niece sat down beside her; “but really, my dear child, you are 
very unfeeling to laugh at the poor man.” 

“T really cannot help laughing, aunt,” she rejoined; “Mr. 
Ripley looked so very absurd when he addressed me on what he 
called ‘a serious and momentous question.’ I wish you could have 
seen him, aunt. You would have laughed too.” 

“T should have done nothing of the sort, you silly child. Mr, 
Ripley is immensely rich, and you treat him as if he was as poor 
as Mr. Hunsdon.” 

“‘T don’t care for his riches, aunt. Till this morning, he and Mr. 
Hunsdon were objects of indifference to me, but now that they have 
ventured to propose, I hate them both.” 

“You are a very extraordinary girl, Loo, and so bent upon 
having your own way, that I shall cease to advise you. I think 
you had better not dance any more this evening.” 

“ Not dance, aunt! I am engaged to Captain Fanshaw for the 
next valse, and here he comes to i me.” 

And as Rainald approached, she arose quickly, took his arm, and 
they disappeared. 

“Unless Iam very much mistaken, my dear Lady Danvers,” 
said Mrs. Dormer, once more taking her seat on the sofa, “ your 
charming niece will have a third offer, and I would almost venture 
to predict the result.” 

“Tt would be useless to predict anything about such a madcap,” 
rejoined Lady Danvers. “I am quite angry with her for rejecting 
that very agreeable Mr. Ripley.” 

“ But Captain Fanshaw is far handsomer than Mr. Ripley, and 
far more agreeable,” said Mrs. Dormer. 


“ But not half so rich,” sighed Lady Danvers. 


IL. 
A THIRD OFFER. 


THE valse was over. 

But Lucetta, instead of returning to her chaperone, as she had 
previously done, sat down with her partner in the card-room. 

They were not unobserved. Both Hunsdon and March Ripley 
watched them from a distance with jealous eyes. Though Rainald 
spoke in a very low voice, and though he did not even look at the 
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fair creature he addressed, there could be no doubt, from the effect 
of his words upon her, that he was declaring his passion, and in 
very fervid terms. Lucetta looked down, her colour heightened, 
Me she agitated her fan quickly, as if oppressed by the heat of the 
room. All at once Rainald paused, and cast an ardent look at 
her, as if imploring a reply. She did not respond to the appeal, 
but continued to agitate her fan, and Rainald’s manner became 
more impassioned. The green-eyed monster tore the breasts of 
the two wretched spectators of the scene. But, as we are uncon- 
cerned, we will go nearer, and hear what Rainald has to say. 

“How am I to interpret your silence, Miss Chetwynd?” he 
cried, “Favourably, I trust. I have told you how ardently I 
love you, and have essayed to convince you that my life’s — 
ness depends upon your decision. I know that I am unworthy 
of your love, for you appear to me as a superior being, but I hope 
to win it by my devotion. I offer you the hand of an honourable 
man, and a heart which will never cease to beat for you. May I 
hope to call you mine?” 

ucetta could not help being moved by his fervour. She raised 
her lovely eyes towards him, and her bosom palpitated as she spoke. 
Her words vibrated to his heart’s core. 

“Do not ask me for an answer now, Captain Fanshaw, I be 
of you,” she said. “I must have a little time for consideration. 
must consult my aunt before venturing to decide.” 

“But give me a hope, Lucetta,” he cried. “Pardon me if I 
“venture to call you by that name. Say that I am not quite in- 

different to you.” 

“J should not have listened to you so long if you had been in- 
different to me, Captain Fanshaw,” she replied. “I am a frank 
gu and would have told you in a moment if I did not like you. 

do like you—like you better than any one else. There! that 
must content you. ip you were to plead for an hour, and more 
earnestly than you have done, I could give no other answer. I will 
make no promises. I cannot accept you.” 

“ But why not, since you have owned that you do ‘like’ me, 
for I suppose you will not use a stronger word? Why not accept 
me? Must I renew all my protestations?” 

“No,” she replied. “ eo fully satisfied of your sincerity. I 
am sure you do love me, and I believe we might be happy together. 
But before indulging any thought on the subject I must ascertain 
papa’s wishes.” 

“Tf that is the only obstacle, dear Lucetta—don’t be angry with 
me for calling you dear—I think it will be easily overcome. Now 
that I am secure of you, I feel easy as to the rest, for I am satisfied 
Sir Hugh Chetwynd cannot object to unite his daughter to the 
representative of a family as old and as wealthy as his own.” 
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“ Papa is a very singular personage, and I cannot possibly answer 
for him,” said Lucetta. 

“But he is not likely to interfere with your happiness, and 
when he learns that your affections are engaged, he will never 
object. Such is my impatience—a not unnatural impatience, 
Lucetta—that I can brook no delay. Only authorise me, and I 
will go to Old Court to-morrow, and make the proposal in due 
form. May I, Lucetta?” 

“T don’t know what to say,” she replied, with some hesitation. 
“ As I have just explained, papa is very odd, and I cannot tell how 
he may receive you.” 

“T must take my chance of that,” said Captain Fanshaw, smiling. 
ed 7 no fear of this terrible papa. Mine is not a faint heart, 

a 

“ on let us stay here any longer,” said Lucetta. “We are 
attracting attention, and many eyes are upon us. ‘Take me to my 
aunt. 

They both then arose, and Rainald, glancing exultingly at his 
discomfited rivals as he passed them, and wearing a triumph in 
his countenance, conducted her to the next room. 

Sitting down by her aunt, Lucetta told her in a low tone what 
had occurred, and Rainald, who had remained standing near them, 
bent down his lofty head, and: added a few words by way of 
confirmation. 

“ T have your consent, I trust, dear Lady Danvers?” he said. 

“Yes, you have mine, Captain Fanshaw,” she replied, “since I 
find that Lucetta likes you. But my consent is nothing. You 
must have that of her father, Sir Hugh Chetwynd.” 

“T hope to obtain it to-morrow,” he rejoined. “I may calcu- 
late on your influence.” 

“ My influence is nothing,” said Lady Danvers. “But be sure 
if I had any I would use it in your behalf” 

Her ladyship wandered a little from the truth here, for her in- 
fluence would to been exerted for March Ripley, if it had been 
used at all. However, she sided with the winner. 

Lady Danvers and her niece did not remain much longer at the 
ball. ‘The secret quickly transpired, and furnished the general 
topic of discourse, Captain Fanshaw being looked upon as the 
most fortunate of men. 

As Lucetta took leave of Mrs. Dormer, that amiable lady gave 
her a significant smile, the meaning of which it was easy to in- 
terpret; but Mr. Courcy Dormer spoke out plainly enough, and, 
while assisting her to her shawl, offered her his congratulations, 
Captain Fanshaw attended the two ladies to their carriage, and, 
bidding Lucetta adieu, told her that she would not see him again 
till he had obtained Sir Hugh’s consent. 
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“You mustn’t be too sanguine,” she murmured. “TI will write 
to papa, but I do not know what effect my letter will produce.” 

“It can only produce one effect,” replied Rainald. “Had he 
the flinty heart which parents are supposed to possess, it must 
melt it.” 

“ [ will write to him too,” said Lady Danvers; “though I fear 
my letter will do little good.” 

“‘ Thus reinforced, success is certain,” cried Rainald. “ Adieu!” 

Re-entering the house, Captain Fanshaw repaired to the 
billiard-room, where he found Mr. Courcy Dormer and a knot 
of young fellows talking and laughing together, and he at once 
understood, from their looks when he appeared, that he had 
been the subject of their discourse. He had to stand a little 
raillery from his host, who insisted upon taking a glass of cham- 
pagne with him, and would fain have prevailed on him to remain 

or the supper; but the party had no longer any attraction for 
Rainald, and, as soon as he could escape, he took refuge in his 
brougham, and drove to the barracks. 

But though robbed of its brightest ornament, the ball continued 
with unabated spirit, and was kept up to a late hour. The supper 
was wonderful, abounding in delicacies such as only could be found 
in that hospitable house. Everything was so remarkably good, that 
Cornet Colwich observed to one of his brother-officers as they washed. 
down some slices of Montanches ham with a bumper of superlative 
cabinet Johannisberg, “ What a fool Fanshaw must be to go away 


so soon. I wouldn’t give up such a supper as this for the prettiest 
girl in Christendom.” 


III. 


OSBERT LEIGH. 


One day, while his charming daughter was in Brighton, 
creating the sensation we have described, Sir Hugh Chetwynd, 
who very rarely went beyond his own domains, rode out to call 
upon his old friend Norton Mainwaring, who lived at a pretty little 
village named Ridgmount, about six miles from Old Court. Sir 
Hugh was wholly unattended, for he could not bear to be followed 
by a groom, and, raanager solitude, he left the high road, and 

ursued a secluded lane which led to Ridgmount, though rather 
in a roundabout way. A great change had taken place in the 
baronet’s personal appearance. Twenty years had done the work 
of forty with him, and he now looked an old man. His cheeks 
were sunken, the hue of his skin was pallid, his brow deeply 
furrowed by wrinkles, while crows’ feet had gathered thickly round 
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the corners of his eyes, which however had lost little of their 
lustre. His wasted features still retained their striking outline, 
and his figure was unbent. Being so erect and thin he looked 
taller than before. 

In his dark grey riding-coat, his boots of supple leather drawn 
above the knee, and his broad-leaved soft felt hat, Sir Hugh 
wanted only a long laced cravat to make him look like a horseman 
of the time of William III. His habiliments suited him, espe- 
cially his broad-leaved hat, which added to the sombre character 
of his physiognomy. 

The day was clear and frosty, and the air keen and exhilarating, 
and to a younger man, with a breast devoid of care, a solitary ride 
on such a morning and through such a district would have been 
delightful. But Sir Hugh’s heart was as utterly seared as the red 
leaves trodden beneath his horse’s feet, and he was incapable of 
any joyous emotion. Nature had not entirely lost her charm for 
him, but he viewed all things through a darkened glass. Occa- 
sionally he might rouse himself, but he soon relapsed into his 
wonted gloomy train of thought. He returned the respectful 
salutations of the few country-folk he met, but did not stop to 
converse with any of them, neither did he remark the glances they 
threw after him. From his strange mood of life, his grim looks, 
and tall gaunt figure, Sir Hugh inspired a superstitious terror 
throughout the neighbourhood, and some people accounted it ill 
luck to meet him. 

After riding for a few miles along the devious lane bordered b 
thick copses and woods abounding with pheasants, Sir Hug 
reached the summit of a hill, whence a fine view was obtained of 
= Court, and he drew in the rein for a moment to look at the 

ce. 

There, on the side of the opposite hill, stood his ancestral man- 
sion, presenting a most venerable and striking appearance in the 
midst of its rook-haunted groves. Close to the hall was a reverend 
little edifice, still in exquisite preservation. In the chancel of this 
little fane was an alabaster effigy of the founder of his family, and 
in its vaults reposed all his line, including his ill-fated brother. 
Even though reft of their foliage, the groves looked beautiful, and 
a portion of the garden was screened by an immense holly 
hedge, which looked vividly green from its contrast with the 
other leafless trees. Wide sweeping glades led down to the 
valley, where was a lake, the banks of which were extremely pic- 
turesque in places, owing to the timber that fringed them. 

The winter sun shone brightly upon the many glittering vanes 
and gables of the old house, and upon its great mullioned windows, 
upon its grey lichen-covered walls, upon its terraces and gardens, 
upon the reverend fane beside it, upon the stately groves of the 
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park revealing the deer in the coverts, though scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the dry red fern amidst which they couched—it 
gleamed upon the frozen lake in the valley, and upon its pic- 
turesque and broken banks, but, despite the bright sunshine 
which called out its beauties, the prospect had a cold and melan- 
choly look—at least, it had so in the eyes of Sir Hugh. 

Everything awakened melancholy recollections, all he beheld 
being associated with days of happiness now for ever one by. Years 
ago that old house had been the scene of profuse hospitality—its 
chambers full of guests—its halls echoing with merriment— 
its tables groaning with good cheer. Where were the guests 
now? The halls were deserted, and the chambers peopled only by 
the ghosts of those who had quitted them for ever. Where was 
she who might have made that house and those gardens an Eden 
to him? Her fate was a mystery, but he doubted not that she had 
long since passed from the land of the living. But did her child 
yet live? That thought constantly troubled him. Had he not 
solemnly vowed that that child should inherit his property—should 
possess Old Court—and could he break his vow? Where was 
she whom he had taken to his breast, and had loved only when 
about to lose her? In the vaults, where he, too, should soon be 
laid. All were gone—all, save his daughter, and she, too, might 
leave him. Thus his mental gloom overshadowed all he beheld, 
and darkened the smiling prospect. Turning away moodier than 
ever, he pursued his course. 

For some days a sharp frost had prevailed, and in places the 
road was covered with ice, rendering travelling dangerous. But 
Sir Hugh’s horse was steady and sure-footed, and being roughed, 

ot on very well, until while descending the hill he slipped, and, 
tn ails to recover himself, fell, throwing his rider, Sir Hugh, 
who was not as active as he had once been, lay for a few moments 
on the ground, when he was raised by a young man, who, after 
setting him on his feet and giving him his Tat, inquired anxiously 
if he was hurt. 

“ No; only a little shaken,” replied the baronet. “I thank 
you very much, sir, for your assistance.” 

The young man then brought the horse, who, long ere this, had 
regained his legs, and stood quietly enough near the spot where 
the accident had occurred, and Sir Hugh was preparing to mount 
him, when he noticed the young man’s face for the first time, and 
almost started with surprise. 

The individual on whom he gazed was about one-and-twenty, 

thaps not quite so much, tall, well-proportioned, with singu- 

‘ly handsome. features, slightly embrowned, but glowing with 
health, clear blue eyes, and brown locks. His bearing was 
manly, and the expression of his countenance agreeable and 
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intelligent. Modern costume does not indicate with any ex- 
actitude the social position of the wearer, and the grey Tweed 
jacket, stout boots, and Newmarket hat which the young man had 
on, might belong to any rank. But be his position what it might, 
he was evidently one of nature’s gentlemen. It was not, however, 
his good looks that attracted Sir Hugh’s attention, but a remark- 
able resemblance to his ill-fated brother, which the baronet fancied 
he discerned in him. Sir Hugh looked so very hard at the 
young man, that if the latter had been of a nervous temperament, 

e must have been embarrassed. Not being nervous, he bore the 
scrutiny firmly, and said, with a smile: 

“You fancy you have seen me before, sir, but you have not.” 

“ Your name?” cried Sir Hugh, quickly. 

“TI might refuse to tell you, questioned so abruptly,” replied 
the young man. “But I will answer. My name is Osbert Leigh. 
I am quite unknown to you, Sir Hugh; and, in fact, I am a 
stranger to the neighbourhood.” 

“A stranger! How do you happen to be acquainted with 
me, then?” demanded Sir Hugh, 

*‘ Because I have heard you described, and so accurately, that I 
at once recognised you,” replied the young man, smiling. 

“ Of course Osbert Leigh is your name? I am bound to believe 
you when you tell me so.” 

‘Believe me or not, as you please, Sir Hugh,” rejoined the 
young man, looking offended. “ [ care not.” 

And he turned to move away. 

“Stop!” cried the baronet. “I have not done with you. 
Excuse my abruptness—it is mere manner. I am interested about 

ou.” 

“T cannot see why you should be interested in me, Sir Hugh,” 
replied the young man. 

“‘ How old are you?” demanded Sir Hugh, without noticing 
the remark. 

“ Not quite twenty-one,” replied Osbert, showing by his manner 
that he did not like to be thus catechised. 

“The age tallies exactly!” thought Sir Hugh. “Is your 
mother alive?” 

“No,” replied Osbert Leigh, gravely. “She died many years 
ago, as I have heard—when I was an infant.” 

“ And your father?” demanded Sir Hugh, with some hesita- 
tion. “ Does he still live?” 

“T can give you no positive information respecting him,” replied 
Osbert Leigh. “ But I believe he is likewise dead.” 

“ Young man,” said Sir Hugh, “all you tell me increases the 
interest I felt in you the moment I looked upon your face. 
You must give me full particulars respecting your mother—who 
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she was, where she died, and where she is buried. It is important 
to you—highly important—to furnish me with these particulars.” 
“Your manner convinces me you are in earnest, Sir Hugh,” said 
Osbert Leigh. “Iam therefore sorry that I cannot satisfy your 
curiosity. yi know nothing whatever of my family beyond what I 
have told you. My mother, as I believe, died during my infancy, 
but where she died, what was her maiden name, and what her mar- 
ried name, I have never been able to ascertain. An old woman who 
represented herself as a nurse to my mother, took charge of me, 
and she, too, died without communicating any particulars, so that 
all clue to my birth has been lost. I owe my nurture—my edu- 
cation—all I have, to the bounty of the best and kindest of men, 
Mr. Peter Leycester, of Monk’s Heath Hall, in Cheshire. My story 
is soon told. Old Margaret Leigh, the nurse who took charge of me 
after my poor mother’s death, and who gave me the name I bear 
—not my rightful one, I presume—was a Cheshire woman, and 
returned, after a long absence, to her native village of Prestbury. 
She had sufficient means to live decently, and took a small cottage, 
in which she dwelt, and where my earliest years were spent. 
This cottage belonged to Mr. Leycester, the excellent gentleman I 
have mentioned. He took a fancy to me as a boy, and often (as 
I have heard since) questioned old Margaret about me. But she 
was a reserved woman, and would neither let him nor any one else 
into her secrets. Unluckily, they died with her, for she was seized 
with paralysis, and remained speechless to the last. As I have 
stated, she had some little means, and upwards of three hundred 
pounds was found in one of her boxes, but this sum was taken 
possession of by her brother Randal, who declined to burden him- 
self with me, and I know not what might have become of me, had 
not Providence raised me up a protector in Mr. Leycester. By 
him [ have been brought up, and by his instrumentality I received 
an excellent education at the Free Grammar School at Maccles- 
field. Had I been so inclined, he would have put me out to 
business in one of the large manufacturing towns in Lanca- 
shire, but I have no taste for commerce. For the last two or 
three years Mr. Leycester has found me employment upon his 
property, and I should have succeeded his steward, John Frod- 
m, who is getting old, but, to confess the truth, I got tired 
of this kind of life, and resolved to seck my fortune in 
Australia. On being informed of my design, Mr. Leycester en- 
deavoured to dissuade me from it, but I remained firm; and when 
I explained my motives, he agreed that perhaps the plan might be 
for the best. He further offered to pay my passage, but as I had 
saved —— for that Purpose, I did not require to trespass further 
= his liberality. Now you know my whole history, Sir 
ugh.” 
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For some moments the baronet remained lost in reflection. He 
then said: 

“ You have not told me how you chance to be here. I hope I 
may infer from the circumstance that you have abandoned your 
intention of emigrating to Australia ?” 

“No, Sir Hugh, I hold steadily to my purpose. Australia, I 
feel certain, will suit me better than this country. I have aspira- 
tions which I cannot realise here. I am too proud and inde- 
pendent to submit to the drudgery required to work my way u 
to a good position. I hope to come back in a few years wit 
sufficient to enable me to ee like a gentleman. I may not find 
a nugget, but I may make money in some other way.” 

“ Well, I admire your spirit,” said Sir Hugh. “But what 
brings you here?” 

“T came here to visit an old gentleman whom I saw at Monk’s 
Heath Hall a short time ago, while he was staying there with 
Mr. Leycester, and who kindly invited me to pass a week 
with him before I left England, The old gentleman in ques- 
tion is a friend of yours, Sir Hugh. I have heard him a of 

ou; and, indeed, it was he who described you to me. It is 
Mr. Mainwaring of Ridgmount.” 

“This is strange,” cried Sir Hugh. “ Mr, Mainwaring is a very 
old friend of mine—one of the few friends I care to retain. I am 
on my way to call on him now. It is a singular chance that has 
brought you to this neighbourhood, and still more singular that we 
should meet in this manner. There is more than mere accident 
in it.’ 

“T am ata loss to understand your meaning, Sir Hugh,” ob- 
served Osbert. 

“T will explain myself more fully at another time,” said Sir 
Hugh. “You must be my guest for a few days at Old Court. 
Nay, I will take no refusal.” 

“ But it is not in my power to profit by your hospitality, Sir 
Hugh. My passage is taken in the Wellesley, which sails for 
Melbourne next week.” 

“Forfeit your passage-money, and if you should eventually 
decide upon going to Melbourne, I will make good the loss. But 
it is absolutely pean 4 that you should remain with me for a 
short time, till I can make inquiries.” 

“You take me so much by surprise by this proposal, Sir Hugh, 
that I scarcely know what answer to make. But having fixed 
my plans, I do not like to change them. No, no. shall 

go. All thanks to you for your kind invitation and offer, but I 
must decline them. I shall sail for Melbourne on Wednesday 
next.” 


“ You shall not, I tell you!” cried Sir Hugh, peremptorily. 
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«¢ What can it matter whether you sail next week or six months 
hence? You shall come and stay with me.” 

“Tt matters little when I sail, certainly,” rejoined Osbert. “ But 
I do not choose to be interfered with. Once more, I thank you for 
your invitation, and beg to decline it.” 

“ You are a fool. But I won't allow you to throw yourself away 
in this stupid manner.” 

“ Sir a, I have yet to learn by what right you assume this 
authority over me. I allow no man to control my actions.” 

“Tfonly from his confounded obstinacy, I should feel certain he is 
Clarence’s son,” thought Sir Hugh. “ Harkye, young sir,” he added 
aloud. “Have you no desire to learn the secret of your birth? 
Do you think you can discover it by going to Melbourne?” 

“Tf there is any chance of making the discovery I will 
readily stay,” replied Osbert. “But I have no such expectation. 
Mr. Leycester has made all possible inquiries for me, but without 
success,” 

“ But I have a clue which Mr. Leycester does not possess,” said 
Sir Hugh. “ Remain with me till it can be followed up. IfI 
should be unsuccessful, you can prosecute your design.” 

“ Nothing can be handsomer or more obliging than your offer, 
Sir Hugh, and I gratefully accept it. It is the dearest wish of 
my life to penetrate the mystery enshrouding my birth, and if you 
can accomplish this grand object, I shall be for ever beholden to 

ou.’ 
MC Then the matter is arranged. Come to Old Court to-morrow. 
You will have your own room, and will be quite at home. I will 
now ride on to Ridgmount, and ask Mr. Mainwaring to accompany 
you.” 

So saying, and with the young man’s aid, he mounted his horse, 
and rode off towards Ridgmount. After proceeding about a hun- 
dred yards, he looked back and saw Osbert standing where he had 
left him, reflecting, most likely, upon the singularity of the oc- 
currence. 

“ Not a doubt he is Clarence’s son,” cried Sir Hugh. “ My vow 


made to Amice binds me to find out the truth, and to act when 
I have found it out.” 


IV. 


A POOR GENTLEMAN, 


Mr. Norton MAINWARING was a poor gentleman—a very poor 
gentleman indeed—and perhaps there is no part in the great 
social drama more difficult to sustain with credit than that which 
circumstances compelled this poor gentleman to play. Though 
most assuredly he felt his poverty, he gave no outward manifesta- 
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tion that he did so. You never heard him repine, and he never 
appeared discontented. What was the actual amount of the poor 
gentleman’s income we cannot precisely determine, but though 
ridiculously small, it was sufficient for his wants; and if he had barely 
a hundred a year, as some folks asserted, it was quite wonderful what 
he did with it. He was always very neatly dressed, though in a 
bygone style of some forty years ago, when he was one of the leaders 
of fashion, and used to be seen in the great bay-window in St. 
James’s-street ; wore a well-brushed beaver, turned up at the sides, 
and looking as old-fashioned as his coat; a stiffly-starched coloured 
choker, with rounded gills, coming half way up his cheek; a buff 
waistcoat with brass buttons, very tight pantaloons, a thick watch- 
chain with heavy seals dangling from his fob, and wonderfully 
polished boots. He was tall, but stooped a little, and had a com- 

lexion as red as a turkey-cock’s wattles, the result probably of the 
immense quantity of old port which he had imbibed in his earlier 
days. Now he rarely touched wine at all, for the simple but suffi- 
cient reason that he could not afford to drink it. Mr. Main- 
waring’s features were good, though rather coarse; he had blear 
eyes, a large nose, great fleshy lips, and ears which were as scarlet 
as his cheeks. He was always scrupulously shaved, for he abomi- 
nated the modern fashion of beards, and his silvery hair was 
cropped close to the head. 

Mr. Mainwaring dwelt in a pretty little cottage in the outskirts 
of the pretty little village of Ridgmount, close to the parsonage and 
the church, and not very far from the Chetwynd Arms. His little 
domicile was comfortably furnished, and he was very well waited 
upon by an old man-servant, Peter Lightfoot, who had lived with 
him in his better days, and still more carefully attended to by Peter 
- Lightfoot’s wife. Mrs. Lightfoot was a good deal younger than 
her spouse, and made a most excellent housekeeper, and it was 
no doubt mainly owing to her management that Mr. Main- 
waring lived so well and so economically. His little parlour was 
as tidy and well kept as any old bachelor’s parlour need be, and 
his little dining-room a perfect snuggery. 1 things considered, 
as he was of a very contented disposition, our poor gentleman was 
rather to be envied than pitied. He was blessed with good health, 
had no cares, and no children or near relations to worry him. 

Born seven or eight years before the present century com- 
menced, Mr. Norton Mainwaring belonged to a good old 
Cheshire family. He was a younger son, but had a fortune 
left him by an uncle. Unluckily, he spent it, for in his younger 
days our poor gentleman was extravagant. He was a remark- 
ably good coachman, belonged to the Four-in-Hand Club, and 
horsed the Tally-ho between London and Oxford. He was also fond 
of racing, and, being a good judge of horseflesh, won some money 
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on the turf, but lost it all when railways knocked stage-coaches 
off the road. For some years he was greatly embarrassed, but he 
righted himself in the end, and peter withdrew with the little 
he could save from the wreck of his fortune to his present asylum. 
He was an old friend of the Chetwynds, and had visited at Old 
Court in Sir Christopher’s time, when Sir Hugh was young, and 
it was Sir Hugh who had recommended him to settle at Ridg- 
mount, and, in fact, had presented him with the cottage—the gift 
being managed with such delicacy as not to offend the poor gentle- 
man’s pride. Norton Mainwaring had been a friend of Clarence 
Chetwynd as well as of the elder brother; in fact, he was more 
intimate with the former than the latter, and, in spite of his faults, 
liked him the better of the two, and he had been generally em- 

loyed by the baronet in getting that scapegrace out of his many 
F froulties. All this was over now. Clarence was in his bloody 
grave, and Mainwaring knew nothing of the dark secret connected 
with him, but believed, as everybody else believed, that he had 
been foully murdered by robbers. Of late years, also, he had 
formed a very different estimate of Sir Hugh’s character, and 
though he stood in considerable awe of the moody baronet, he 
sincerely respected him. 

As Sir Hugh rode up to the cottage, old Peter Light- 
foot, who had descried him, came forth, and, by the baronet’s 
directions, took his horse to the Chetwynd Arms. Sir Hugh 
was received at the open door by the buxom Mrs. Lightfoot, 
who told him that her master was nursing himself, having got 
a slight cold, “though I don’t think there is much the matter 
with him, Sir Hugh,” she added, with a smile. 

“You have got a visitor, I find, Mrs. Lightfoot,” remarked Sir 
Hugh. “Ihave just met him. Mr. Osbert Leigh—ha?” ; 
“Yes, that’s hisname, Sir Hugh,” replied Mrs. Lightfoot, “and 
a very nice young gentleman he is. e can’t accommodate him 
here, of course, so we’ve got him a bed at the Chetwynd Arms. 
My master met him in Cheshire. And pray how is dear Miss 
Chetwynd, Sir Hugh? I hope we shall. have her back soon. 
We miss her sadly.” 

“She is still at Brighton with her aunt,” replied Sir Hugh, 
“and thinks of nothing but balls and musical parties.” 

“ Very natural, at her age, Sir Hugh. What else should she 
think of ?” 

“TI don’t know what else women do think of, now-a-days,” said 
Sir Hugh, grufily. 

Not daring to make any response, Mrs. Lightfoot opened a door, 
and displayed her old master seated in an easy-chair beside a 
cheerful fire, deeply engaged in the Times. A large brindled cat 
slumbered on the hearth-rug at his feet, and the whole room 
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looked excessively snug. Mr. Mainwaring being rather deaf, and 
his back being towards the door, he was not aware of his friend’s 
arrival till Mrs. Lightfoot went up and announced Sir Hugh. 

“Eh! what?” he cried, starting up, and hurriedly taking off his 
gold eye-glasses. “Sir Hugh here—Lord bless me! Ah! my 
worthy friend, how glad I am to see you!” shaking him heartily 
by the hand as he spoke. “Take a seat—pray take a seat near 
the fire.” 

Sir Hugh complied, and Mrs. Lightfoot quitted the room, 
leaving them alone together. After a little conversation on 
general topics, Sir Hugh broached the subject uppermost in 
his mind, and said, “ By-the-by, Mainwaring, I must mention a 
circumstance which occurred to me just now. While I was onmy 
way hither, a slight accident that befel my horse made me ac- 
quienes with a young man who is staying with you, as I under- 
stand.” 

“Osbert Leigh! Bless my soul and body!—have you seen 
him? My stars! that is strange. And pray what do think of 
him, Sir Hugh?” he said, inquiringly. 

“T think him tolerably good looking,” replied the other, with 
affected indifference. 

“ That’s not what I mean. I want to know whom do you think 
he resembles? Do you discern a likeness to any one you have 
known, eh?” 

“ Undoubtedly I was struck with the resemblance he bears 
to ” 

“To your poor brother Clarence,” supplied Mainwaring. “The 
likeness is extraordinary. I was struck with it the instant I 
beheld him, and it was his likeness to the poor dear fellow who’s 
gone that made me take such a fancy to the lad, that, although 
I have never had a guest under my roof since I came to reside 
here, I invited him to visit me. You know how I loved Clarence, 
Sir Hugh, and it is natural I should feel an interest in a young 
man whom I believe to be his son. Not that I ever heard that 
Clarence had a son, but he was a gay fellow, as you know—a gay 
fellow—ha! ha! And there isa certain mystery about this Osbert 
Leigh, as he calls himself, which strengthens the presumption. 
He is quite in the dark as to his actual parentage.” 

“So he told me,” remarked Sir Hugh. 

“ Aha! my friend, you have been questioning him, I perceive,” 
chuckled Mainwaring. 

“T know all his history,” rejoined the baronet. “And you 
really think he is Clarence’s son?” 

_“T could almost swear it. He’s as like what Clarence was at 
his age, as one pea is to another.” 
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“ You have not mentioned your suspicions to the young man, I 
trust, Mainwaring?” said Sir Hugh, uneasily. - 

“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the other. “I must confess, 
however, that I thought of taking him to Old Court, but I didn’t 
know how you might like it.” 

“ Bring him over to-morrow, Mainwaring. I have invited him 
to stay with me, and have prevailed upon him to give up his pro- 
jected voyage to Melbourne.” ’ 

“The deuce you have!” cried Mainwaring. “Then perhaps 
you intend doing something for him?” 

“ That depends. I shall institute inquiries about him, and if he 
—_ turn out what we suppose him, I will do something for 

im.” 

“Just like you, Sir Hugh—just like you. Youare the soul of 
generosity, as I know from personal experience. It would be a 
thousand pities that such a fine young fellow should go to those 
infernal diggings.” 

“ He shall not need to go, if our surmises in regard to him 
car correct,” rejoined Sir Hugh. “ But I must be fully satis- 

ed on that score. The investigation will be difficult, and I shall 
be glad of your assistance in making it, for I can trust you in the 
matter.” 

“T will assist you with all my heart, Sir Hugh. As to my dis- 
cretion, I will say nothing. It is not the first time you have 
trusted me.” 

“No, you have done much for me, my good friend. But the 
utmost caution must be observed with the young man till I am 
in a position to reveal the truth to him, should it be discovered. 
It would be cruel to awaken hopes that may never be realised.” 

“ Very true—very true. Have you any clue to guide you in 
your inquiries, Sir Hugh, may I ask?” 

“ A slight clue, but I fear it won’t conduct me far. However, 
we shall see. ‘To-morrow, you will bring him to me as arranged, 
and as soon as he is established at Old Court, you and I will com- 
mence the investigation. I will send the carriage for you. And 
now let Lightfoot fetch my horse.” 

While Lightfoot went on his errand, Mainwaring made many 
inquiries about Lucetta, who was a great favourite with him, and 
seemed delighted to learn that she was enjoying herself so much at 
Brighton. 

“T am quite sure she will turn all the young men’s heads,” re- 
marked the old gentleman, laughing. 

“ Tt will be lucky if her own is not turned as well,” remarked 
Sir Hugh, testily. “I am sorry I trusted her with Lady Danvers. 
The girl will be quite spoiled.’ 

“Not she!” cried Mainwaring. “ Lucetta cannot be spoiled.” 
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“Nonsense!” exclaimed Sir Hugh. “I fear she is spoiled 
already. Ever since he has been at Brighton she has been en- 
gaged in one incessant round of gaiety. I was going to order her 
back, but since this young fellow is coming to me, I shall let her 
remain a little longer with her aunt.” 

“ By all means let her finish the season at Brighton, my good 
friend. A little gaiety will do her good.” 

“ A little gaiety!” echoed Sir Hugh. “TI tell you she is out 
every night. Her letters speak of nothing but concerts, and 
dinners, and balls. Iam sick to death of it.” 

“ Do you mean to take her to town in the spring, Sir Hugh?” 

“Take her to town! No. When she comes back she must be 

uiet.” 

“ A pleasant prospect for a lively girl,” thought the old gentle- 
man. But I would take long odds that she does go to town.” 

Soon after this Lightfoot appeared with the horse, and Sir Hugh, 
having taken leave of his old friend, rode back to Old Court. 


V. 
THE VISIT TO OLD COURT. 


NEXT morning, as arranged, the carriage came over to Ridg- 
mount, and Mr, Mainwaring and his young friend were driven to 
Old Court. 

It was with emotions for which he could in no way account 
that Osbert approached the antique mansion. As the carriage 
entered the park, and pursued a winding road that led past the 
lake, now a vast sheet of ice, through a woody glen, and 
then gradually mounted the hill on which the old mansion 
was built, Mr. Mainwaring pointed out the most beautiful por- 
tions of the sylvan domain to his companion, whose quick eye, 
ranging over the prospect, had already taken in its charms. 
But when they passed through the old gateway, and the pic- 
turesque old stricture stood right in front, Osbert gave full vent 
to his admiration. 

Old Jodrell, who still remained with Sir Hugh, though he had 
become very infirm, being a martyr to gout, hobbled out of the 
porch with a younger footman, and respectfully saluting Mr. Main- 
waring, who good humouredly inquired after his health, ushered 
them into the entrance-hall, which was of great size, panelled 
with oak, and adorned with several suits of armour of different 
epochs, shields, spears, and swords. In the centre was a large 
carved oak table. Doors on either hand communicated with dif- 
ferent rooms, while a grand oak staircase, ornamented with posts 
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sustaining the carved escutcheons of the family, led to a gallery 
above. 

On setting foot in the hall, Osbert stood still and gazed around, 
deeply impressed by what he beheld. As he remained in this atti- 
tude, old Jodrell, who was talking to Mr. Mainwaring, chanced to 
notice him, and stared at him as if he beheld a ghost. 

“Do you perceive a likeness in my young friend to anybody 
you have seen ?” inquired Mainwaring, in a low voice. 

“Do 1?” ejaculated the old butler. “Good gracious, sir! 
why he’s the exact image of ———” 

“ Hush!” interrupted Mainwaring. “ Be cautious, Jodrell. No 
remarks on the subject, if you wouldn’t offend Sir Hugh.” 

“Never fear me, sir,” rejoined the old butler. “I know my 
master’s ways. We shall hear what Mrs. Mansfield says presently. 
Sir Hugh is in the library. T’ll take you to him.” 

Juss as he spoke, the library-door opened, and Sir Hugh came 
forth, and welcomed his guests. Expressing in very kindly terms 
his pleasure at seeing Osbert, he desired the footman to show the 
young gentleman to his room, and while Osbert, preceded by his 
nimble attendant, mounted the noble staircase, Sir Hugh took 
Mainwaring into the library. 

Osbert was shown into a large antiquated bed-chamber, with 
windows looking upon the garden, and commanding a side view of 
the venerable little church amid the trees. In the room was a great old 
walnut bedstead, with twisted posts as black as ebony, a large canopy, 
and stiff curtains. The walls were covered with grim old tapestry, 
which added to the sombre character of the apartment. Over the 
mantelpiece, which was dark walnut, like the bed, there was the 

ortrait of a beautiful but very delicate-looking woman, with an 
infant on her Jap. This was Lady Chetwynd, and had been 
painted only a week before her death. It was a picture full of 
touching sentiment, and Osbert had heard enough of Sir Hugh’s 
family from Mr. Mainwaring to guess whom it represented. But 
this was not the only picture that attracted his attention. In 
another part of the room there was a portrait in which the same 
features seemed to be represented, but far younger and more 
blooming. On examining the latter picture more carefully, Osbert 
perceived that it was of much more recent date than the one 
first looked at, and he soon found out that it had not been 
long painted. He came, therefore, to the conclusion that it must 
represent Sir Hugh’s daughter Lucetta, whose beauty he had 
heard extolled by Mr. Mainwaring. The artist had evidently been 
inspired by his subject, and had caught all Lucetta’s grace and 
vivacity. Osbert took up a position favourable for examining this 
charming portrait, and then sat down to contemplate it at his 
leisure. The eyes seemed to fascinate him, and the longer he looked 
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at them the more powerful became the influence, until he ended 
by becoming half enamoured. 

At last he arose, exclaiming, “ What a fool I am to be en- 
thralled in this way! Why should I think of this beautiful crea- 
ture? She is not for me.” 

On quitting the room, he found the old butler and Mrs. Mans- 
field in the corridor. The latter curtseyed to him respectfully as 
he passed, and exchanged a significant look with Jodrell. 

Being informed that Sir Hugh and Mr. Mainwaring had gone 
out into the garden, Osbert repaired to the library, where he 
was afterwards joined by Mainwaring, who brought Sir Hugh’s 
excuses, stating that the baronet did not feel equal to society that 
day, and had deputed him to play the host. With this apology 
Qsbert was fain to be content. 

The day passed pleasantly enough. Mainwaring and the young 
man dined together in an immense room hung round with family 
portraits ranging over three centuries, which Osbert regarded with 
admiration akin to awe. 

The dinner was excellent, and Mr. Jodrell most attentive. 
After dinner he produced a bottle of Sir Christopher’s port, which 
Mr. Mainwaring pronounced perfect. A few glasses rendered him 
very chatty, and he talked in rapturous terms of Lucetta’s beauty. 
Osbert listened to her praises with newly awakened interest. But 
though in a very communicative mood, the old gentleman for 
bore to allude to Clarence Chetwynd, and carefully avoided that 
subject. 

When they separated for the night, Mainwaring said to his 
young friend, “ By-the-by, Osbert, you won’t see me to-morrow. . 
I am going to Maidstone with Sir Hugh on business—on ver 
particular business, my boy. Possibly we shan’t be back till late on 
the following day, but you will have the whole place to yourself—the 
garden—the park—and the church—and old Jodrell will take 
good care of you.” 

“Oh! I shall do very well,” replied the young man. “ Don’t 
mind me. Good night!” 

Before secking his stately couch, Osbert gazed at the picture of 
the young girl, and a vision of beauty haunted his dreams. 


A ROUGH TRAMP OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
AND CANOE VOYAGE DOWN THE FRASER TO CARIBOO. 
By BarrincTton BEAVER. 


I wItt not describe how I wintered at a fort some hundred miles west 
of Red River—how I pushed across the fertile belt, and found myself 
with several companions at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, My party 
consisted of an old friend, Jack Trevor, a lad whose life I had saved b 
picking him out of the water, Peter Stubble by name, my faithful dog 
Ready, two hunters from Red River, Stalker and Garoupe, and two 
Indians, Ugly-mug and Long-nose—a number not so great as to excite 
the suspicions of the Indians as to our intentions, and yet sufficient to 
resist wanton aggression. We had four carts, we were all mounted, 
and we had a led horse apiece, so that we formed a no inconsiderable 
cavalcade. ‘We pushed on as fast as the nature of the ground, wet from 
the melting of the snow, would allow, till we came to the north bank of 
the Saskatchewan river. For two days we continued along it, till it be- 
came necessary to cross for the sake of the more beaten track on the op- 
posite side. How was this to be accomplished? The water was far too 
cold to make swimming nleasant. 

I bethought me, therefore, of bringing my nautical knowledge into 
play. Having seen an abundant supply of dry rushes in a creek a little 
way off, we unloaded a cart and sent the men to bring it full of them. I, 
meantime, employed myself in making a framework of green willows and 
in well greasing a buffalo hide, so as to prevent the water getting through 
it. While I worked at the boat, Trevor manufactured a pair of paddles, 
and a third for steering. By the time the cart returned we had done so 
much, that all that remained was to make the rushes up into bundles, and 
to fasten them outside the framework on which I had stretched the 
buffalo skin. In this somewhat frail though buoyant canoe we conveyed 
all our goods across the river, though, with a very moderate freight, it 
would only carry two people at a time. The carts, which were entirely 
of wood, floated easily, and were towed across at the tails of the horses. 
All the party having got safe across, we again loaded and pushed on for 
another ten miles over a well-beaten track, till we camped for the night. 
The difficulties we encountered in travelling across the country were 
wonderfully few, and Trevor was constantly exclaiming : 

“ What a pity people at home don’t know of this. A few thousand 
hardy fellows like us, who can stand cold and heat, would soon change 
the face of the country, and make comfortable homes for themselves into 
the bargain.” 

We stopped for two days at Edmonton, the largest trading port or fort 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in that part of the country. It stands on 
high ground above the Saskatchewan, is formed of rough palisades, with 
flanking towers sufficiently strong to resist an attack of Indians, and con- 
tains a windmill, a blacksmith’s forge and carpenter’s shop, and some 
thirty families, while attached to it is a large body of hunters, employed 
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in collecting furs for the Company, or in killing buffalo for food. Not 
far off are two flourishing Roman Catholic settlements; but, considering 
that the object of good legislation in so wide and fertile a country should 
be to increase the population, and thereby the sum-total of human happi- 
ness, we were not a little surprised that a nunnery had been established 
at one of them. 

Round the fort, wheat, potatoes, and vegetables of all sorts are’produced 
in abundance ; indeed, the whole of the Saskatchewan district through 
which we passed is capable of supporting a dense population. I may state 
also, once for all, that the scenery, though not grand, is highly picturesque 
and beautiful, with wooded slopes, green meadows, sunny uplands, lakes, 
streams, groves, and distant hills, yearning for an industrious population 
to give it life, and to fulfil the object of the beneficent Creator who 
formed them. 

At Edmonton we exchanged our carts for packs and pack-horses, as 
with those alone could we hope to pass over the Rocky Mountains, or, at 
all events, traverse the regions on the other side of them. We did not, 
however, travel faster, as the delay, when we had to cross rivers, in build- 
ing rafts to ferry over our goods was greater. There was no great pro- 
bability of our having to encounter any formidable enemies during our 
journey. We might, however, meet with Indians who might set envious 
eyes on our horses, and with grizzlies who might dispute our progress or 
wish to appropriate our provisions, and of course we should have rivers 
to cross, floods from melting snows to encounter, and thunder-storms and 

rairie fires, and perhaps avalanches and whirlwinds, and overturns and 
aeons and similar incidents, for which all travellers must be pre- 

ared. 
' We had been progressing for some days, when I observed Ugly-mug 
and Stalker examining the ground and talking earnestly together. They 
were evidently puzzled about something, for they called up Garoupe, who 
was in the rear, and held a consultation with him. I, seeing this, ve 
naturally fancied that they had discovered tracks of a band of hostile 
Indians. 

* No, monseur, noting of dat sort,” answered Garoupe, who, being of 
a far more talkative disposition than Stalker, was generally spokesman, 
though his language was the vilest jargon of French, English, and 
Indian. ‘ Voyez dere, monseur. Dere is one wheel and two feet on de 
ground, and tell chose was never before seen on de prairies.” 

I looked accordingly, and after some time observed the mark of a wheel 
in the mud, and the footprints of a man. There was no trace of a horse 
or of dogs. What could it be? For once even the Indians were at 
fault. ‘lrevor could make nothing of it, nor could I. At last Peter 
Stubble, who had been following the tracks in a meditative mood, ex- 
claimed : 

“‘ Why, to be sure, Master Beaver, it be nothing more nor less than a 
man a wheeling a wheelbarrow. What a fool sure I was not to find that 
out afore. Sure, too, the Injans must have known all about it.” 

There was no doubt that Peter’s surmise was right—that a man 
wheeling a wheelbarrow was a short way ahead of us; but, as the Indians 
had probably never heard of such a machine, it is not surprising that they 
should have been puzzled. Before long a dark object was seen slowly 
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moving along ahead of us, and Trevor and I riding on, we came up with 
a man pushing a well-loaded wheelbarrow before him. Even when we 
were close at his heels he did not stop nor turn round, but went on 
steadily, intent on his object. 

“ Hillo, friend, whither bound?” I sung out. 

“Westward, I guess,” answered the man, in a slow drawling tone, 
without looking up. 

“ What takes you in that direction ?” I asked. 

“To get gold. I’ve heard say it’s to be found by them who looks for 
it in those parts. Maybe that’s what takes you there.” 

“ Not exactly,” said I. “But the west is a wide region. To what 
part are you bound ?” 

“To a part they call Cariboo. I guess that’s the country where the 
gold grows,” he answered, looking up for the first time with one eye, 
adding, “ And where was you raised, stranger? and where are you 
coming from? and where are you going? and what are you going to do? 
and what’s your name ?” 

I replied to all his questions, telling him how we had spent the winter, 
whereby I was much raised in his opinion, and concluded by asking him 
his name. 

“ Habakkuk Gaby,” he answered, slowly, keeping his eyes turned on 
the ground before him, and stepping on at the same pace as at first. “I 
ain’t by no means ashamed of the name.” 

Of course we invited Mr. Gaby to camp with us, and, as may be sup- 
posed, he accepted our invitation, though not with the air of a person re- 
ceiving a favour. 

He placed his barrow so as to form part of our circle of carts, and, 
unrolling a piece of tarpaulin, stretched it out on two sticks, thus forming 
a low but weather-tight tent. Having made his arrangements for the 
night, he brought his tin mug and a handful of flour and pemmicon, and 
sat himself down at our camp-fire. Though he drawled out his words, 
he was not at all averse to talk about himself (whether or not he kept 
anything in the background, I am uncertain), and, before the evening 
was over, he had given us what he professed to be a succinct account of 
his history and adventures. 

“T was raised down east, you see, strangers, but it weren’t the country 
for me. There are too many sharp ones down there, so maybe I weren’t 
much more than ten or twelve years old, when says I to dad, I’m off to 
the west, and so I was, and have kept going ever since, till I got to Cali- 
forny, and then, as there was nowhere else to go ’cept into the sea, I 
comed back again with a heap of gold ; but somehow or other, though I 
was "cute as most men, it made off with itself, and I was left with about 
twenty dollars in my pocket. While turning about in my mind what 
to do next, I heard of this ’nation fine country, and says I to myself I'll 
go there, and so, in course of time, I finds myself at St. Paul’s in Minne- 
sota, and I works my way along till I reaches Georgetown, on the Red 
River. I pretty nearly came there to an end of my travels, for one 
night, when every one in the place was asleep, we were awoke up with 
shrieks and cries such as I’ve no fancy to hear again. The Sioux were 
on us, murdering men, women, and children wherever the bloodthirsty 
varmints could find them. I got out of the back of the house with my 
rifle, and found some of the men of the place, and we charged the enemy, 
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and when they had killed about two-thirds of the people, we drove them 
out, and, you may depend on it, we did not spare any we caught—you 
may be sure of that. But we didn’t catch many; they were off again like 
flashes of greased lightning after they’d done all the mischief they could. 
When I’ve made up my mind to do a thing I always go straight on and 
do it, and so I borrowed an axe, and, having felled a tree, I dug out a 
canoe fit to carry me down the Red River to Fort Garry, in the Selkirk 
settlement, belonging to the Britishers. Thinks I to myself, it belongs 
to them now, and so does all this fine country, but they don’t know the 
value of it, and when we want it we'll take it, there’s no doubt about 
that. I told you I had my gun, and I had a good supply of ammunition 
and some fishing-lines and hooks, and very little else except some flour 
and tea and sugar. With these things I embarked in my canoe, and 
began my voyage down the Red River. One thing I may say, I never 
wanted food ; but I am in no ways particular, and it was sometimes what 
you’d think rather curious, I guess. Day after day I paddled on, land- 
ing to shoot my dinner and supper, and to cook and eat ‘it, till I found 
myself at Fort Garry. Now, thinks I, I have done with canoes, and so 
I changes mine for this here barrow. You see, as to a horse, I hadn’t 
money enough to buy one, and, besides, there’d have been the trouble of 
hunting for him every morning, and then a cart would have cost much 
more than this barrow. Yes, I say there’s nothing like a barrow; it 
don’t want to eat, it won’t run away, it carries all I want, I can lie down 
under it at night and sit up with my back against it in the day, and, 
when I travel, I goes on shoving it before me, singing or whistling, or 
thinking or talking to myself, as the case may be. So that’s my history, 
mates. J-ain’t too proud of myself, but I won’t let no man call me a 
fool.” 

I assured friend Habakkuk that I had not the slightest wish to call 
him a fool or to think him one either, but, on the contrary, that I 
thought him a very sensible fellow, and should be happy if he joined our 

arty. 
. “As to that, mate, I’m independent now, and I mayn’t be if I do; 
but I’ll think about it, I guess,” he answered, without in any way thank- 
ing me for my offer. 

I will not describe how we had to cross rivers over and over again, and 
to follow up a trail which only the experienced eye of an Indian could 
distinguish. We had been travelling along the banks of a wide stream 
which of late had become rather too rapid to be navigable, when we 
reached a small lake, by the side of which we resolved to camp before 
continuing our ascent. 

While supper was preparing I took my gun and strolled on by the 
shore of the lake with Ready, hoping to get a shot at some wild fowl, or 
a big horn—the sheep of the mountain—or a mountain goat known as 
the mouton blanc, or a marmot, or it might be at a grizzly, for it was the 
region where we might especially expect to meet one. ‘The scenery was 
magnificent. High mountain ranges rose on either hand, some directly out 
of the lake, with snow-capped peaks above standing out against the deep 
blue sky, their images reflected in the mirror-like water. I strolled on, 
now glancing at the lake, now at the heights near at hand, where I 
fancied that I saw some big horns or mountain goats feeding. I wes 
looking about for an accessible part by which I might reach them, when 
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I heard the rustling of leaves among some underwood near me, and 
wishing to ascertain what animal was there, I climbed to the top of the 
fallen trunk of a tree which lay in my path. Bending aside the branch 
of a tree before me, I saw what I would rather not have seen so close at 
hand—a huge brown creature, a monster grizzly, busily employed in 
tearing open the rotten trunk of a tree for the sake of the insects therein 
contained. I retreated, hoping that I had not disturbed the gentleman 
in his entomological recreations. I was mistaken, however, for, as the 
bough sprang back to its former position, he looked up, and, before I 
could spring down, his quick eye had discerned me. To escape by 
flight was impossible. Had I attempted to run over the rough ground 
he would have overtaken me, and as certainly squeezed the life out 
of my body, so I stood still where I was, threw up my arms, and pre- 
pared to bring my rifle down to my shoulder to fire. I had heard that 
the action I performed had usually the effect of making a grizzly bear 
stop and stand upon its hind-legs, or, rather, sit down with its fore-paws 
up. ‘This, to my infinite satisfaction, my friend did, but he curled his 
lips, showed his teeth, and opened his huge mouth in a most unpleasant 
manner, My safety depended on my putting a bullet into a vital part. 
Should I only wound him, I knew that he would be upon me in a 
moment. It is not surprising that I should have hesitated. While I 
did so I heard a loud rustling among the branches behind him, and from 
out of the brushwood two other rather smaller bears appeared, squatting 
down by the side of their big companion, and looking at me savagely. 
Had there been only two of them, I might, I thought, possibly kill one 
with one barrel and one with the other, but how could I hope to dispose 
of three? Even should I shoot two, the survivor would certainly pursue 
and attack me. All this time Ready, who had jumped up on the log, 
stood like a well-trained dog by my side. There was not a particle of 
fear in him. A word from me would have made him attack the bears, 
and proved his certain destruction. ‘There they all three sat looking at 
me and grinning, and Ready and I stood looking at them, and thinking 
how we could best turn them into meat fit to be eaten. At last I deter- 
mined to risk a shot, or rather two shots. I levelled my rifle. The 
hammer came down as I pulled the trigger, but there was no report ; the 
cap split and missed fire. The bears growled more fiercely than ever, 
and I thought were about to make a rush on me. I dared not attempt 
to fire the second barrel, for should that have missed I should have been 
entirely unarmed. I therefore gently lowered my rifle till I could put on 
anew cap. ‘The bears did not like the movement, and showed signs of 
advancing. I was afraid that Ready would have flown at them. It 
would have been all up for him and me had he done so. I stood stock 
still for a moment, so did the bears; then I rapidly capped my rifle, 
fired first at the big fellow with a steady aim, and then at one of his 
companions, and, not stopping an instant to ascertain what effect my 
shots had taken, leaped down off the log, and ran off as fast as my legs 
could carry me, calling Ready to follow, and loading my gun as I went. 
A loud grow! told me that 1 was pursued, and I then felt that I had 
done a very foolish thing in firing, and that I should be fortunate if I 
escaped with life and limb. Had it not been for the tree, my escape 
would have been impossible. The growls grew louder and fiercer. They 
were answered by a sharp bark. I turned my head. Two bears were 
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following me—the large fellow and a smaller one. From the neck of the 
first the blood was trickling down. My faithful Ready, seeing my 
danger, was trying to draw off their attention from me. He succeeded 
sufficiently, at the great risk of his life, to enable me to load one barrel of 
my rifle. Which of the two shall I shoot ? I asked myself. I selected 
the one already wounded. I fired; he stopped a second, and then came 
on more savagely than ever. He was close upon me, the other being onl 
a little way behind. I must kill the big one or be destroyed. I pte 
faced him boldly—as dangers should always be faced—and fired. Not an- 
other inch did he advance, but immediately rolled over—shot through 
the heart. Still his companion remained unhurt. He continued to 
advance towards me, growling fiercely. In vain did Ready, with won- 
derful activity, endeavour to distract his attention. Had I attempted to 
fly he would have been on me in a moment. My only chance was 
standing still and keeping him at bay. I threw up my arms as before ; 
made as if I would run at him, though I felt much more inclined to 
leap backwards, and shouted at the top of my voice, hoping to frighten 
him; but all to no purpose. On he came, and in another instant I 
should have been made into mincemeat, or into a perfect hash at all 
events, when, just as the beast, having sent Ready flying on one side, 
was about to seize me in his terrible paws, a bullet whistled past my ear, 
the powder almost singeing my whiskers, and over he went, shot through 
the heart. I was safe ; but so sensible was I of the danger I had incurred, 
that for the first time in my life I felt my knees trembling under me. 
Recovering myself, however, by a great effort, I looked round to see who 
was my deliverer. About a dozen yards behind me stood Habakkuk Gaby, 
leaning quietly on his rifle as if he had been there for the last few hours, 
his countenance expressive of utter indifference to what had occurred. 

“ Wull, I guess you’d have had to squeak for it, mate, if I hadn’t put 
that ’ere bullet into the critter. Howsomdever, I am glad you’ve escaped, 
that Iam; and now I vote we set to work to cut him up and eat him.” 

Not having been educated as a butcher, I did not find cutting up a 
couple of fat bears on a hot day altogether very pleasant work, yet it was, 
I confess, far more agreeable than being torn to pieces and eaten by them, 
as would have been my lot had not friend Habakkuk come to my assist- 
ance. He set about the work in a most artistic manner, carefully select- 
ing the tongues and other tit-bits as, I suspected, his own especial per- 
quisites. Ready especially seemed to think the operation excellent fun; 
indeed, he was able practically to enjoy it, till I was compelled to call 
him off from his banquet for fear that he would overeat himself. All the 
time I kept eyeing the neighbouring thicket, lest the third bear might 
come to look for his companions, and catch us engaged in a manner which 
he might think fit to resent. Having cut up the two bears, Mr. Gaby 
made a number of thongs out of their skins, and with these he slung as 
much of the bears’ flesh as he could carry over his shoulders. I followed 
his example, and the remainder we hung up in a tree, which we believed 
that we could again easily find when we returned to fetch it. Our arrival 
at camp was heartily weleomed by our friends, not the less so that we 
brought a handsome supply of fresh meat for all the party. The an- 
nouncement that there was still more made our companions hurry off, not 
waiting for their suppers, to bring it into camp. 

“If we don’t make haste, there'll be little else but the bones left for us 
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to pick,” observed Stalker. ‘ The eagles and vultures will soon scent it 
out, not to speak of those cunning little critters, the wolverines.” 

He spoke, I believe, of the North American sloth, which certainly does 
not deserve that name, as it is very active, and indeed with a most in- 
quisitive disposition. It is feared that it may prove a great enemy to the 
electric telegraph-wire when one is laid down across the continent through 
British territory, as it is capable of climbing trees and poles as well as of 
digging up the ground. Leaving Stubble, assisted by Ready, to guard 
the camp, the former being directed also to watch the pot boiling and the 
roast of bear’s flesh, Trevor and I took our rods to try and catch some 
fish out of the lake. Our bait was some gadflies which we found on the 
backs of our horses. So full are nearly all the lakes of this region of fish, 
that in about twenty minutes we caught a dozen fine trout and several 
other fish, We had time to cook some of them and to prepare the rest 
of our supper before the return of our attendant and Habakkuk Gaby, 
who came bearing the remainder of the bears’ flesh on long poles between 
them. They had reached the spot where we left it just in time to scare 
away a huge vulture, who had been attracted from some far-off region 
by the dainty morsel, and would probably have been followed by many 
more, who would soon have made short work of our prize. We had a 
most sumptuous supper, washed down by copious draughts of tea, and 
every one ate, seeming to be impressed with the idea that the time might 
shortly come when we should be placed on much shorter commons. 
Habakkuk especially devoured immense quantities of flesh. 

“IT guess it’s always better to lay in astore of food when you've got it, 
than to wait and wish to do it when you haven’t got it,” he observed, as 
he laid down his knife. ‘There, I kalkilate he’d be a bold man who’d 
say I could hold another pound.” 

The hunters were not much behind him ; indeed, Ugly-mug must have 
stowed away quite as much, but he said nothing about it, and merely gave 
a grunt of satisfaction when he had finished. 

I do not know if my readers have a tolerable idea of the character of 
the Rocky Mountains. I can only say that I had not till I got up to 
them. ‘They consist of a lofty range, extending from the north of the 
continent to its southern end, at a distance from the Pacific of from fifty 
to three hundred miles. The summits of the range are covered with 
perpetual snow, and till lately the generally received notion was that they 
formed an almost impassable barrier between the Pacific and the interior. 
To the east the country is mostly level, and easily travelled over, espe- 
cially the fertile belt along which we had come, while to the west—that 
is, between them and the Pacific—it is mountainous in the extreme, as 
is the case in British Columbia, across which we were now to force our 
way. ‘There are, however, numerous passes through which roads can be 
cut without much difficulty. The surveyors, indeed, reported one of the 
passes to require only the trees to be cut down to allow waggons, if not a 
coach-and-four, to be driven through it. It is called the Vermillion Pass. 
We did not take it, because the distance through a mountainous and lake 
region is much greater than the pass we selected farther to the north. 
When, however, the settlers in British Columbia cut a road across part of 
the country, and place steamers on certain lakes and rivers, there will be 
no difficulties to prevent ordinary travellers from passing from Lake 
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Superior by the way of the Red River, through the fertile belt and over 
the Rocky Mountains, to New Westminster, the capital of the province. 

We had been journeying on through forests, and should scarcely have 
noticed the ascent we were making had it not been for the increased 
rapidity of the streams in our course flowing to the east, when reaching 
asmall lake we found that the water which flowed from it ran to the 
westward, and that we were on what is called the water-shed, or highest 
part of the pass. Still, as we looked westward, we had range beyond 
range of rocky mountains, the peaks of many covered with snow. 

This region was a part of British Columbia, but it must be remembered 
that between these mountains were valleys, and rivers, and lakes, and 
streams, and that it was by the side of these streams and lakes we ex- 
pected to make our way across the country. I had thought, when I first 
planned the expedition, that all we had to do was to climb up the Rocky 
Mountains, and then to descend into well-watered plains. We found, in 
reality, that our chief difficulties had only now begun. We had certainly 
mountains to descend, but then we had them also to ascend; we had 
rivers to cross and recross, either by wading or on rafts, which we had to 
construct, and we had trees to cut down and brushwood to clear away, 
and recumbent treps to climb over, and rotten trees to force our wa 
through. Still people had done the same thing before, and Stalker and 
Ugly-mug asserted that we could do it, and were ready to stake their 
credit on the success of the undertaking. Habakkuk Gaby, however, 
looked aghast when he contemplated the region before us. I saw him 
soon after in earnest conversation with Stubble. He was endeavouring 
to engage the lad in his service, but Peter was staunch, 

“Noa, Mr. Gaby—noa,”’ he answered. ‘I’ve engaged to serve Mr. 
Beaver as long as he wants me, and I intends to stick to him and to my 
word, but if he'll give me leave, I’ll lend thee a hand up and down those 
hills when I can, and maybe Ready will help. I won’t ask reward or 
pay, but if so be we come to be put on short commons, you'll not see the 
poor dog starve if you can help it, that’s all.” 

I willingly gave Peter leave to help the Yankee. We now formed 
fresh arrangements for crossing the country. Ugly-mug and Long- 
nose were to devote themselves to hunting to supply us with food, 
Stalker and Garoupe were to clear the way with their axes, while Trevor, 
Stubble, and I conducted the horses, and of course Habakkuk wheeled 
on his barrow. 

From the summit of a high mountain we reached, Long-nose pointed 
out the hills, he said, of Cariboo, with the Fraser flowing away towards 
them. That now far-famed river has its sources in the region in which 
we then were. It runs nearly north-west for a hundred and fifty miles 
or more, and then, sweeping round the Cariboo region, runs due south 
for several hundred miles down to Port Hope, and then on west to New 
Westminster and the sea, there being, however, some picturesquely beau- 
tiful but practically ugly rapids in its course. We made good our neces- 
sary westing, but, after cutting our way to the banks of the Thompson 
River, the difficulties which appeared before us made us hesitate eet 
continuing our course in the direction we had at first proposed down that 
stream. We therefore separated to explore the country towards Ques- 
nelle on one side, and the Fraser on the other. After wandering about 
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for some days, Trevor heading one party, Stalker another, and I a third, 
Stalker rejoined me, and stated that he had met an Indian, who told him 
that though we might possibly cut our way through the forest, we should 
find it a yery arduous undertaking—that we might descend the Thompson 
by water, but that there were some fierce rapids on the way, into which, 
if we once plunged, we should inevitably be lost, and that we should in a 
much shorter time reach Cariboo if we went down the Fraser than by 
any other way. 

Though I still held to the opinion that one of the shortest roads from 
Red River to New Westminster will be found by the way we came and 
down the Thompson, and that with the aid of small steamers and ferry- 
boats, and a gang of navvies and lumberers, it might speedily be made 
practicable, yet, as we wished to get to Cariboo, I agreed to attempt the 
descent of the Fraser. Some days passed before we all again met on the 
banks of that river. Trevor and his party had met with numerous ad- 
ventures, the most serious of which was the loss of one of our horses, 
Jaden with numerous valuables. Three horses had fallen over a cliff into 
the river ; two, after great exertions, had regained the bank, but the 
third was swept down the stream, and never again seen. Our provisions 
were growing short, and, though game was occasionally shot, it was not 
in quantities sufficient to make amends for the amount we exhausted, and 
we were unwilling to go on short allowance, thereby lessening our 
strength and power of endurance, and impeding our progress. We ac- 
cordingly determined to go on till we found some place where there was 
sufficient pasturage for our horses to give them a chance of life, to kill 
and dry the flesh of some of them to replenish our stock of meat, and, 
~ ample provisions for the voyage, to commence our descent of the 

raser. 

The matter was earnestly discussed over our camp-fire the evening of 
our reassembling. We all knew that the navigation of an unknown river 
on a raft is a most dangerous proceeding. If once a strong current gets 
hold of a raft, it is almost impossible for those on it to guide it properly. 
I therefore proposed that, besides a raft, we should form two dug-out 
canoes; that one should go ahead as pilot, and the other be attached to 
the raft to carry a rope on shore, so as to stop the raft when necessary. 
We were fortunate in soon finding an open, well-grassed valley suited for 
our object, where we might leave the horses which we did not require to 
kill. Of course it was very likely that they would be taken possession 
of by Indians or bears ; in every other respect there was no fear about 
their being able to take care of themselves during any ordinary winter. 

My proposal for forming the raft and canoes met with general appro- 
bation. The objection to forming large canoes was that we might come 
to a rapid which we could not pass through in them, while they would 
be too heavy to be carried round, whereas rafts could be abandoned 
and replaced with ease, and small canoes could be transported along the 
portage. We had an abundance of material, and all hands setting to 
work, in four days we had our fleet ready—that is to say, a well put-to- 
gether raft and two light, easily handled canoes, with a supply of paddles 
and poles, and a mast and sail. Meantime, the horses destined for cook- 
ing had been killed, cut up, and their flesh dried, and the rest turned 
ose. 


WATERCRESSES.* 


Tue extended cultivation of plants so essentially sanitary as cresses of 
various descriptions, but more especially of watercress, has recently at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. With the means given by railways of 
extending what has been termed by Burnett “a humble branch of 
domestic commerce,” the cultivation of watercress ought not, and indeed 
in many instances, as at Rickmansworth, Uxbridge, and Gravesend, 
it is not any longer treated as such. The peculiar circumstances 
necessary for its cultivation, and the ever-increasing demand for this 
useful vegetable, demand that the same capital and attention should be 
devoted to its successful growth as is given to any other plant in common 
use. This would be still further insisted upon were its virtues more 
generally known. Yet we learn from Loudon, in his ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Plants,” published in 1829, that it has only been cultivated to any extent 
since 1808 ; and the same authority adds, “ The watercress has lately 
been cultivated in the neighbourhood of Paris, and also near Edin- 
burgh.”! 

We find, however, from the little treatise now before us, that in the 
present day no less than one thousand and thirty-four ponds and ditches 
contribute to the supply of the Parisian market. One cultivator alone, 
M. Billet, has three hundred and thirty ponds, which produce three 
hundred and thirty thousand dozens of bunches per annum. During the 
months from April to June—those of the greatest produce—the “ cres- 
soniéres,” as the French designate them, of Duvy and Gonesse send 
about eighty thousand bunches to market daily. The cressoniéres of 
Arnonville, Goussainville, Saint-Léonard, and Bue, are almost equally 
productive. Only a few years ago the annual produce did not exceed six 
millions of bunches; it now averages nine million nine hundred and 
forty-eight bunches. The increase which has taken place in the value of 
the plant, with that of all other articles of nutriment, also gives rise to a 
daily increase in the cultivation, and stimulates the proprietors of old 
establishments, who have doubled their produce by ameliorating their 
system. 

4 Watercress is sold in detail in the central “ halles” of Paris by a special 
salesman. Small producers alone sell their cress directly to the green- 
grocers or fruiterers. In 1835, watercress fetched, according to Héricart 
de Thury, 1 frane 30 centimes the dozen bunches, after being as low as 
36 centimes in 1857; the same quantity is now, according to M. Chatin, 
worth 45 centimes, or 9d. English money. ‘The increase in the con- 
sumption of watercress, the same writer justly points out, is in proportion 
to the improved regard of different classes of society for their health. 
The actual price of the commodity in question naturally varies with the 
season of the year, and thus, in times of extreme dryness and of frost, 
watercress fetches 3 franes the dozen bunches. But, at the average price 
of 45 centimes, the detail would give a return of 360,000 francs, or 
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15,0007., and the retail 1,440,000 frances, or 60,0007. Hléricart de 
Thury, a well-known French writer on subjects of domestic economy, 
said: “ At all seasons upwards of thirty carts come into Paris laden each 
with 300 francs’ worth of watercress, which represents a consumption of 
9000 franes per diem, or of 3,240,000 francs a year.” But M. Chatin 
deems this estimate to be an exaggeration, and he says that the dail} 
consumption is represented by the money value of 4000 francs (166/.), 
or 120,000 francs (5000/.) per month. The daily supply, in fact, amounts 
only to eight or ten one-horse cartloads. But considering that in 
Héricart de Thury’s time the price of a dozen bunches was 1 franc 
30 centimes, instead of, as now, 45 centimes, he would not be so far out 
in his financial estimate as in that of supply. 

‘“‘ The watercress trade in London, humble as at first it may appear,” 
says Dodd, in his work on the “ Food of London,” “ is in many respects 
an interesting one. Growing in brooks and on the borders of fresh 
running streams, the watercress may be regarded as a wild plant; but 
the great demand in London has also made it a cultivated plant. Time 
was when Tothill-fields contained watercress growing in the marsh 
hollows of a district now wholly covered with houses. About the be- 
ginning of the present century, cress was brought to London in sacks b 
stage-coaches running from Newbury and Hungerford, in Berkshire, the 
coachman sharing in the profits derived from the trade. The Great 
Western Railway is said to bring up a ton a week from the neighbour- 
hood of Cookham and Shrivenham. Many acres of water-meadow have 
been laid down with cress near Rickmansworth, in Hertfordshire ; and 
other watercress grounds are to be met with near Waltham Abbey, and 
in other directions around the metropolis. But none are so well known 
to the Londoners as those at Springhead, near Gravesend. Who that 
has enjoyed a steam-boat run down the river is ignorant of Springhead 
and its watercresses? The joyous walk across the hay and corn fields on 
a bright summer’s day, the rich ripe fruit in the garden, the cold and 
transparently clear rivulet, the watercress growing in the stream, the 
arrangements for gathering and sending to market—all are elements in 
avery pretty picture. At Springhead, as at other watercress grounds, 
the plant requires careful and constant attention, especially in winter ; 
and it is really surprising, when this attention and the cost of carriage 
have been duly taken into account, that this little adjunct to the tea-table 
can be sold so cheaply. A round guess has been made that London dis- 
poses annually of 15 millions of the ‘bunches’ in which watercress is 
usually tied up, weighing-something like 700 or 800 tons.” M. Chatin’s 
estimate of 2000 dozen of bunches, or 24,000 bunches per diem, for the 
supply of Paris, would give 8,640,000 per annum—little more than half 
what Mr. Dodd says the London consumption amounts to. But we have 
no “octroi” in London to determine even proximately what the real 
consumption is. There are, it is certain, thousands of spots on the banks 
of river streams, or islanded by running waters, which produce nothing 
but coarse grasses and carices unfit for food for cattle, which might be 
made little mines of wealth if devoted to the cultivation of watercress. 

The virtues of watercress, both as an alimentary and as a medicinal 
plant, are not generally appreciated. When Mr. Dodd calls it “a little 
adjunct to the tea-table,” he sums up about all that is generally known 
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of it in this country. On the Continent it is served up as a garnish 
round a joint or broiled meats, to which it serves as a condiment, at the 
same time that it constitutes of itself one of the most wholesome aliments, 
being, further, slightly exciting. It is easy of digestion, the cultivated 
plant being even more so than the wild, although the latter is more 
estimable in some points of view. 

Watercress, viewed in relation to the chemical characters in which its 
virtues reside, is, in the first place, very juicy. This juice contains an 
essential sulpho-azoted oil, a bitter extract, iodine, iron, and phosphates. 
Many eminent chemists have made a particular study of the essential oil, 
which is met with in all the crucifere, or cress family, They have deter- 
mined that it is a combination of sulphur and sulpho-cyanogéne, with a 
hydro-carbonated organic radical, which has been called “ allyle.” 

The latter substance exists in garlic (Allium), whence the name of 
allyle given to it, but as a simple sulphuret of allyle. The properties of 
one of the cress tribe, Alliaria officinalis, or Erysimum alliaria, “hedge 
garlic,” a native of Britain, to give out when its leaves are rubbed, not a 
smell of cochlearia or of mustard, but of garlic, has been long known, 
and hence also it was formerly and wisely used in salads. Chemical 
examination has since shown that the cress in question does contain, as 
does also mustard, the essence of garlic. Now, in watercress, we have 
what is to be found in very few of the cress tribe, the essence of cresses 
and of garlic combined, and that also with sulphur, so useful in cutaneous 
diseases, in affections of the chest, and in purifying the blood. 

This essential oil, which had been supposed to belong exclusively to 
the crucifere, has been likewise found in the caper, in the common 
nasturtium, which is often pickled in its stead, and in the genus 
Limnanthus, one species of which, Z. Douglassii, is called “ flowering 
cress.” 

Wild watercress is generally richer in essential oil than cultivated 
cress; but when cress reservoirs are richly manured, then M. Chatin 
assures us the cultivated kind surpasses the wild. It is also most abun- 
dant when the plant is flowering. It is further developed by light and 
air; cress growing in reservoirs shaded by trees, or at the bottom of deep 
ditches, has little or no flavour. 

It was supposed, until within the past few years, that iodine was an 
especial product of the sea. If it was found in certain mineral waters, it 
was supposed to be from the presence of marine salts. The chemist 
Miiller first detected the presence of iodine in watercress, and the fact 
was duly registered in the late Professor Lindley’s “ Vegetable King- 
dom.” M. Chatin declares that it was this intimation that led him to make 
researches by which he was enabled to satisfy himself that iodine exists 
in most waters and aquatic plants; that the proportion in the plants 
depends upon the quantity in the water ; that it always accompanies the 
presence of iron or sulphur in the water, so much so, indeed, that these 
have been termed its satellites; and that, as the presence of iron in 
springs is always denoted by an ochre deposit, it is easy to tell if the 
watercress will be rich in iodine or the reverse. The uses of iodine are 
so numerous in a medical point of view, that it may almost be said in the 
present day that one might as well renounce the practice of the healing 
art as to be obliged to renounce the use of iodine. This discovery of 
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iodine in watercress imparts to it, then, a real therapeutic value. It is 
not, indeed, certain if it is not from the absence of iodine from the water 
of some countries rather than from the presence of deleterious agents, as 
sulphate of lime or snow, that the presence of goitre and cretinism is to 
be attributed. 

All vegetables contain a small proportion of iron, as is shown in their 
cinders after combustion. Some chemists have gone so far as to assert 
that the presence of iron is as necessary to the composition of green leaves 
as it is to the constitution of the red globules in the blood of animals. 
Certain it is that leaves that have lost their colour, or are affected by 
chlorosis, recover when watered by a weak solution of salts of iron. The 
remarkable point about watercress is, that when grown in ferruginous 
waters it has the faculty of absorbing five times as much iron as any 
other vegetable. It will be at once felt from this what advantages might 
be obtained in the case of chlorotic patients, or other cases demanding the 
use of iron, from beds of cress grown in ferruginous waters, as at ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells or elsewhere ; the iron being a state that is best prepared 
for assimilation, and the general health open to amelioration from the use 
of cress as an anti-scorbutic and a vegetable replete with sanitary 
properties. 

It is with phosphorus as with iron and iodine; all plants and animals 
contain a minimum proportion, and cannot do without it. The phos- 
phates in watercress are, however, in such exceedingly small proportion, 
that no importance can be attached to their presence in a sanitary point 
of view. A careful examination of the ashes of watercress has indicated 
the presence of the following solid substances (in the order of their pro- 
portions): potash, lime, magnesia, phosphates of iron and alumina, soda, 
and iodine ; and also, in the order of their quantities, of chlorhydric acid, 
silicie acid, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid. 

Watercress was attached by Linnzus to the genus Sisymbrium, of which 
one species, common to this country, S. officinale, or “ hedge mustard,” is 
a celebrated medicinal plant, and esteemed diuretic, detersive, and ex- 
pectorant. But Robert Brown removed it to the nasturtiums, so called 
from the acrimonious effects they produce upon the muscles of the nose ; 
“ nasus tortus,” according to Pliny, signifying a convulsed nose. 
Nasturtium officinale, or ‘ watercress,’ presents several varieties. 
N. siifolium is a large variety with oblong leaves. NV. precocius, early 
watercress of the English, is earlier than the admitted type. NV. chilense 
has four pair of oblong folioles. Cultivation has also wrought a change 
in the type, by increasing the size and number of leaves. The stalk also 
often becomes shorter and thicker. M. Billet, the proprietor of the 
cress-beds at Gonesse, has produced a variety with thick stems, large 
and thick leaves, a brownish-red colour, and fine flavour. This variety 
is much sought after. Johnson, in his ‘“ Dictionary of Gardening,” dis- 
tingushes the small brown-leaved as the hardiest; the large brown- 
leaved as the best for deep water; and the green-leaved as the easiest 
cultivated. 

Watercress is remarkable for its easy reproduction. Let a plant be 
cut into pieces, cast in the waters, and each portion will, under favourable 
circumstances, constitute a whole plant. Nay, what is more remarkable, 
even a leaf will throw off roots from its stem, This has been particu- 
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larly noticed in the instance of leaves cut off by the larva of a species of 
‘“‘ Phryganis” for the purpose of forming its nest, which it does some- 
times with the addition of seeds, little stones, and fresh-water shells, and. 
which have been often seen to throw out roots. Any one can, indeed, 
have a little cressoniére by throwing the remains of a bunch of cress into 
a vessel having a few inches depth of water. 

Before watercress became an object of cultivation, all the springs, 
fountains, and rivulets near great centres of population had become 
stripped of every remnant of the plant. In France, where it is popularly 
known by the significant name of “ Santé du corps,” women used to go 
forty leagues in search for it. It was then sold in the streets to the cries 
of “ Cresson de fontaine,” ‘“ Santé du corps,” “ Voila le cresson.” In 
London it is commonly cried as “* Watercreases.” It is said to have been 
cultivated in the north of France as far back as the fourteenth century, 
but this by some patriotic writers, who never allow France to be in the 
rear of discovery or improvement. It is more certain that the cultivation 
near Paris was first introduced by Dr. Cardon, a medical officer in the 
grande armée, who had seen cressoniéres in the environs of Dresden and 
Erfurth. When Dr. Cardon first saw a cultivation of watercress near 
Erfurth, the ground was covered with snow, whilst the ditches in which 
the cress grew were brilliantly green. The doctor was so much struck 
with this, that, on his return to France, he sought for a place that could 
be irrigated by clear and running waters, and he established a cressoniére, 
for which he obtained the great silver medal of the Royal Society of 
Horticulture of Paris, at Saint-Leonard, between Senlis and Chantilly. 
Rival cultivations soon sprang up at Saint-Firmin, near Senlis, and then 
at Saint-Gratien. The number of these augmented rapidly, and the days 
when people made painful journeys to gather a few bunches alongside of 
ditches and rivulets went by for ever. The establishment of M. Billet, 
at Gonesse, is now the most extensive in France. It comprises some two 
hundred and twenty ditches. The same cultivator has also established 
cress-beds at Duvy, near Crespy, which are watered by what are grandi- 
loquently designated as “magnificent springs,” one of which is ferru- 

nous. 

Cress-beds should not be established too far from a city, or the cost 
of transport and the deterioration of the journey might seriously affect 
the profits. An argilo-siliceous soil is the best; sand lets the water off, 
turf “ burns”’ the cress, and calcareous rocks are found to be unfit. The 
supply of water should be abundant, and the slope of the beds very slight, 
just sufficient to permit the water to flow gently over the plants, with 
a depth of about six inches. There are some cress-beds near Acton, in 
Middlesex, which are arranged in parallelograms, each lower than the 
other, and alternately watered from the opposite extremity. The culti- 
vation is, however, exceedingly neglected, if not abandoned, now. Pos- 
sibly the supply of water could not be depended upon all the year round 
—a thing essential to success. Cress-beds should not, indeed, be far re- 
moved from the springs, or the water gets heated in summer or too cold 
in winter. The temperature of a good spring is always the same, and 
represents the annual mean temperature of the locality. Hence the 
success of the cress-beds at Springhead, near Gravesend. Waters 
loaded with sulphate of lime, or having selenite, gypsum, or plaster of 
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Paris in solution, are especially to be avoided. They contain no iodine, 
and are hence provocative, as one been shown in India, in Savoy, and in 
Piedmont, of goitre and cretinism. M. Chatin declares that the peasants 
of Montmorency, near Paris, are as goitrous from these causes as any in 
the valleys of Aosta, Tarentaise, Maurienne, or even at Gratz, in Styria, 
where, out of thirty-four women in the market-place, thirty-three may be 
seen with goitres. Carbonate of soda, or potash, will at once indicate 
the presence of selenite or sulphate of lime in waters by precipitating it. 
Ferruginous waters—the best for the growth of cress—should not also be 
too much loaded with iron. 

M. Chatin objects to a succession of beds, such as we have described 
at Acton, upon the principle of the evils arising from the water getting 
too hot or too cold. The water also loses its oxygen and carbonic acid 
thus transmitted over a succession of beds. This is also observed in the 
cultivation of rice, the water dispersed over fields losing altogether its 
vegetative powers. But if these waters are made to flow rapidly along a 
narrow channel or down a hill-side, they become aérated again. This 
is a fact practically applied in most hill countries in the East, where rice 
is cultivated. Artesian wells have also been sunk, in order to procure 
water for cress-beds. This was done at Saint-Gratien, near Enghien, 
where nine little wells were sunk, and water obtained warm enough to 
keep up the temperature of the ponds a considerable portion of the year, 
but not sufficiently so for the depth of winter. 

The slope of the ponds ought not to exceed five inches for eighty yards 
and upwards, nor even, with every advantage of soil and level, ought the 
ponds to exceed eighty or ninety yards in length. When too long, the 
waters become heated and corrupted in summer; when too small, there 
is always the chance of losing soil. Nor, again, ought they to be too 
wide ; for, if so, the water is apt to select a particularjchannel for itself, at 
the expense of the rest of the bed. When the water becomes stagnant, 
a kind of marsh watercress is the result, and not the true watercress of 
running waters. A bed of too great dimensions becomes, indeed, a mere 
stagnant pond in a brief space of time. We see this in the case even of 
lakes which receive and give off large and rapid rivers, and which yet 
themselves constitute stagnant sheets of water. The width most recom- 
mended is from three to four yards. The ponds ought not, indeed, to 
exceed four yards, unless there is a plentiful supply of water. ‘The 
elevation must necessarily depend upon that of the springs or rivulet 
which is to entertain them. In olden times the bottom of the ponds used 
to be supplied with humus, or vegetable mould, raked, levelled, and 
planted. All that is done now is to manure, level, moisten by admitting 
a small proportion of water, and then plant. It is said to have cost M. 
Billet 15,000 franes (625/.) to found his first hundred and forty ponds. 
The French do not lead the water from one pond to the other; each pond 
has its own channel of clear pure water, and its opposite channel for the 
discharge of the same. The supplying channel is carried along at the 
head of the whole series of ponds or beds, and these are supplied from it 
by means of pipes, so that the water may not become heated and lose its 
freshness. In time of frost a larger supply of water must be provided. 
M. Billet is almost the only cultivator who has succeeded in supplying 
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Paris with watercress in the depth of winter, and this he does by turning 
the waters of an adjacent river into his ponds, in addition to his spring 
waters. The waters of each pond are received in one common canal of 
discharge, which is, like that of supply, carried the whole length of the 
ponds or beds at their base or lower part. 

Watercress may be planted in spring or in autumn, March or August, 
but the latter is deemed to be the most favourable epoch. Plants can 
then be taken from the old beds and the redundant summer growth 
without in any way affecting the produce of the whole. Their place will 
be occupied in a few days by a green covering. Planting in spring 
ought, indeed, only to be had recourse to when the winter frosts have 
been destructive of the crop. All that is requisite is to put in the little 
tufts with their stems towards the current. In four or five days they take 
root, and the stems assume an erect position. They must then be covered 
with a few inches of water, manured, and after that well covered with 
water. A week would be gained in cutting if the roots were fixed in the 
ground, but this process is not essential to their growth, and involves 
labour and expense. When a bed requires renewing and cleansing, the 
cress may be taken up in plots, precisely as is done with turf, weeded, 
cleansed of mud, and then relaid. Such a simple process of cleansing 
does not delay the cutting more than three or four days, whilst the in- 
creased produce and the ameliorated plant repays the loss of time. Water- 
cress may be grown by seed, which in such a case may be sown on mud, 
but the process is so tedious as seldom to be had recourse to. It might, 
however, be adopted where improved varieties are sought for. Water- 
cress is, indeed, now sown in the open ground on a north border, but the 
process has not succeeded in two years’ trial we have given it, The 
cress seems in a sheltered situation to be particularly exposed to the on- 
slaught of birds, worms, snails, and other friends, who seem to prefer it 
to any other green thing in a garden. 

A practised hand should cut and tie from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred bunches of cress per diem. The cut cress should be placed in 
water in the shade. In a cress-bed in a private garden it is better to 
pick the thick stems with the nails; the lateral shoots then produce more 
quickly. The best manure is said to be cow-dung, well rotted. In the 
cressoniéres of M. Billet a vast quantity of manure is used—to the 
amount indeed, it is said, of a thousand cartloads annually. The 
manure is dropped in between the stalks and then pressed down by a bit 
of wood called schuéle, which seems to be the original for our word 
shovel. This fixes the roots, and at the same time presses down the 
manure upon them. The whole bed is then rolled. The more roots the 
plant has, the more productive the cress will be. The same process may 
be made also to contribute towards burying it under water during winter, 
under which circumstances it can be made to'preserve the appearance of 
a beautiful green carpet. 

Watercress has, we have observed, many friends besides man: being 
rivals in consumption, they are generally termed enemies. Among the 
chief of these are the fresh-water mollusks, and more especially species of 
Limneus, Paludina, and Planorbis. A little insect with a red body and 
black-bordered elytra ( Altica sisymbrii) is particularly destructive in dry 
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summers. All that is requisite to destroy it is to lay on more water. 
We have before observed that the larva of certain flies (Phrygani) cut 
off the leaves to make nests of them. 

But the growth of other plants is far more deétructive than the affec- 
tion which any fresh-water shell-fish or insects bear towards them. 
Among these the duckweed (Lerma) is most troublesome. Several 
species of speedwell (Veronica), as V. anagallis, V. becabunga (brook- 


lime), and V. seuttata, also intrude into the ponds or beds. The Zani- 


chellia palustris, or pondweed, and numerous varieties of Callitriche 
aquatica, or water starwort, make their appearance at the head of the 
water supply, and diffuse themselves thence over the bed. But perhaps 
the different species of water parsnip (Sium) are the greatest enemies to 


-eress cultivation, as, being of more robust growth, they stifle and out- 


grow the cress. Sium nodiflorum grows in the same situations, and so 
resembles watercress that we have often seen it gathered by mistake. It 
is reputed poisonous, but this has not been proved. At all events, it 
belongs to the natural family of umbellifere, and not erucifere, and, 
although many of the roots and seeds of plants belonging to that family 
are important vegetable products, the green parts are rarely eaten and 
rarely wholesome. Parsley is an exception, and it is poisonous to some 
birds, more especially parrots. All these vegetable intruders in cress-beds 
should be got rid of by the rake, and it may be interesting to those who 
have parks to know that pheasants, and especially young birds, are ex- 
ceedingly fond of duckweed, and thrive upon it. Here is an additional 


reason, then, for disembarrassing fish-ponds as well as cress-ponds of this 


quick-spreading growth. 

Cress-beds should, on account of these deteriorating influences, be 
renewed every year. The system advocated by M. Chatin is that adopted 
by M. Billet, of lifting up the roots in plots like turf. If it answers, it 
certainly appears to be the most expeditious plan that has yet been de- 
vised. As to cultivating vegetables on the banks between the ponds, 
that must be left to the judgment of the proprietor. The cleanest plan 
appears to be to lay them out in grass. Spring is the great epoch for 
the production of cress, and it must then be cut often to prevent its 
flowering. The summer heats do not hurt it, if well covered with water; 


in autumn the beds should be renewed; in winter, which is the most 


remunerative season to the eress-grower so long as there is no frost, the 
water should just come up to the top of the plants, but when the frost is 
intense they should be covered with water to the depth of an inch or two. 
Small private growths can be protected‘by planks with holes in them, or 
by other protecting coverings, always providing for the admission of light, 


‘without which the cress will blanch. 


The name of cress, derived from crescere, “to grow,” has not onl 
been given to watercress on account of the rapidity of its growth, which 
is so great that in summer it can be cut every ten or fifteen days, but 
also to many other plants, simply for their flavour and piquancy. Such, 
for example, among the nasturtiums, are the J. sylvestre, or creeping 
nasturtium, which grows in watery places in this country, the WV. palustre, 
and WV. anceps. The flowers and tender shoots of the garden nasturtium, 
or Indian cress (Trop@olum), are eaten in salads, and are very grateful. 
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The seeds are pickled like capers. 'The common winter cress (Barbarea 
vulgaris) and the American or Belleisle cress (B. precox) grow wild in 
this country, and are also generally cultivated. ‘The latter, like “ corn 
salad,’’ once in a garden, sows itself. They are less delicate than the 
common cress, but they make a wholesome and pleasant garnish in winter, 
when water and other cresses are not easily to be procured. Lepidium 
sativum, or common garden cress, can be grown on moistened cloth or 
wool in a moist heat—a valuable resourceon board ship. Z. oleraceum is, 
like it, a powerful anti-scorbutic, and has been found of great service to 
the crews of ships visiting New Zealand. L. cardamines constitutes the 
Spanish cress. Lepidium ruderale, or “ cress of ruins,” is said to drive 
away bugs; and ZL. piscidium is used by the natives of the Society 
Islands for the purpose of catching fish by inebriating them. Several 
species of Arabis are known as “ wall cress.” The leaves of lady’s- 
smock (Cardamina pratensis) were wont to be used in salads in this 
country, and they are still extensively used in some parts of the Conti- 
nent. Cardamina derives its name, indeed, from its “ heart-strengthen- 
ing” or stomachic properties, and the French call C. amara “ cresson 
amer,”’ or bitter cress. The Limnanthes Douglassii is the flowered or 
Californian cress. The Polanisia icosandra and P. fullina constitute the 
cress of the East Indies. Spilanthes acmella is eaten as cress in the 
Mauritius ; and the flower-heads of S. oleracea are an excellent ingre- 
dient in salads, on account of their agreeable and lasting piquancy. This 
species is also known as cress of Para, cress of Brazil, and cress of 

ayenne. Some species of scurvy-grass (Cochlearia) are known as cress. 
Thus C. coronopus or Senebiera coronopus is called cresson de riviére. 
Golden saxifrage (Chrysosplenium oppositifolium and C. alternifolium) 
is known as cresson doré and cresson de roche, and are particularly 
favoured by the peasants in the Vosges. Several plants of the prairies 
and savannahs of America are called cresses, but their true characters 
are not well known. One is supposed to be a Conysa, another a Lepidium, 
and another a composite plant like the cress of Para. The Cochlearia, or 
Senebiera coronopus, is said to have escaped from gardens, and to have 
naturalised itself in the environs of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Morlaix, 
Quimper, and other ports. The Cleome gigantea, Gynandropsis tri- 
phylla, and G. pentaphylla, all herbaceous Capparide, or caper-bearing 
plants, are also known under the name of cresses in intertropical 
countries, 
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THROWN AWAY. 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“MASTER AND MAN.” 


I vo not think that descriptions of the height, colour of hair and 
eyes, and shape of nose, mouth, and chin of people we wish to delineate, 
ever gives a right idea of the individual, any more than did Olivia’s 
catalogue raisonnée of her own features—“ item, one nose; item, two 
grey eyes with lids to them.” One gathers a general idea from such 
delineations that the person described is very plain or very handsome, 
as the case may be ; and, for the rest, one’s imagination fills up the de- 
tails of the picture according to her own liking, and most commonly 
in a style very different indeed from the reality. Nevertheless, it is 
a thing one almost invariably does; the beings of whom one writes 
seem incomplete unless some attempt is made at placing them bodily, 
as well as mentally, before the reader, and Lord Serle was certainly 
worth being described. Men would have called him a magnificently 
built fellow, and fast girls said he was “thorough-bred;” but every 
one must have acknowledged that in figure, face, and manner, he was 
eminently attractive ; yes, even to those—and they were not few—who 
believed they had cause for distrust of, and dislike towards, him. 
From an Italian mother he had inherited a pair of wonderful velvety 
dark eyes, and a complexion of that clear dark pallor which no ex- 
posure can tan; from her, also, he had his glossy black curls, which 
sat close to a head as perfect as ever graced an antique statue ; he had 
the consummate grace and ease of attitude and movement which spring 
from a perfect physical organisation thoroughly trained; in short, he 
was one of those people who, wherever seen, must irresistibly attract 
attention and admiration, and if he thought it worth his while to retain 
either the one or the other, there was little doubt but that he could 
do so. For the rest, he was clever with that versatile cleverness 
which tells so well in general society; he knew something of most 
subjects, quite enough to impress women with the belief that he was 
very learned, and quite enough also to please men more conversant 
than he with the topics discussed; for he had just sufficient informa- 
tion to be an intelligent and receptive listener, and had a fancy for 
ingratiating himself with every one with whom he happened to be for 
the moment associated. His courage was unquestionable; he had 
given many a proof of that throughout the Russian campaign, where 
his friendship—if friendship it were—with Colonel Home had been 
formed. His tastes were cultivated and elegant, he was liberal to 
lavishness in his generosity, accomplished, and refined; and, under- 
lying and pervading all those engaging qualities, he had a few others. 
This man, whose honour was without a stain in the eyes of the world, 
who was courted and admired by matrons and maidens, by old men 
and young, had as much principle, religion, or pity, as a hyena, was 
selfish to a degree of sublimity, which would not have hesitated to 
sacrifice the whole world to his own gratification, and as cold-hearted 
as an iceberg; his were, indeed, “ the imagination of fire and the heart 
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of ice,” which are so safe for their possessor, and so dangerous for 
others. For my own part, I should as soon have allowed a panther 
the run of my house as have admitted Lord Serle into it; and yet, 
as we have heard, he was the grand attraction wherever he went, and 
on him were set the hopes of some of the fairest and most virtuous 
daughters and mothers of England. He was fond, too, of encouraging 
those hopes in a general sort of way, never committing himself, yet 
constantly exciting the expectation that he meant to do so. He had 
done so much mischief, ruined so many lives, and so long violated all 
laws, human and divine—himself always escaping unscathed—that he 
had a profound belief in his own infallibility ; he not only forgot that 
God sometimes delivers men “ over to their own reprobate minds,”’ and 
suffers them to seg a in the glory of successful and undetected 
wickedness, but he also forgot that evil deeds are often punished 
even in this life. He could forget these things, for, having no con- 
science, he did not know the meaning of remorse. He had a familiar 
spirit who, in the bodily shape of his valet—a Frenchman who had 
been five years in the galleys—had travelled with his master over half 
the globe, and was the only being in the world who knew anything 
which that master desired to keep concealed. It has been said by a 
man wise in his generation, that “no man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre.” I beg to make an exception in the case of Lord Serle. 
Verolles’s ideal of greatness and heroism was, that a man should be a 
successful villain, daring as a lion, and without scruple or pity. His 
master embodied this bright eidolon to perfection; and Verolles, true 
to no one else in all the world, served Lord Serle with a fidelity and 
ability which defied all temptation. He was, indeed, a coarse though 
accurate copy of his master in his own poor way, and carried into his 
grade the vices and elegances practised by one whom he believed to 
be the greatest man on earth. He was a man of some education, too, 
having been intended for the profession of notary in Amiens. 

The old rich notary to whom he had been articled had a young, 
pretty, and coquettish daughter, who looked with an eye of favour on 
the handsome clerk who so obviously admired her, and a secret love- 
affair was soon in full progress between them. Monsieur Antoine 
Verolles had some very shady acquaintances, and, like a few of his 
nation, was given to boasting in cabarets of the glowing future which 
was to open for him on the death of the old notary. Whether his 
guilt went further than this or not, was not proved. Certain it is, 
that he was a mauvais sujet of the impurest water, and equally certain 
that his poor old master was found murdered one bright spring morn- 
ing, his hoards rifled, and his pretty foolish daughter and Monsieur 
Antoine gone, no one knew whither. They were pursued and over- 
taken, and some of the missing booty—but a comparatively inconsi- 
derable portion—found in their possession. Of course they loudl 
protested their innocence of the murder. Their flight, and the robbery 
of sufficient funds to bring them to England and support them for 
some time there, were the only crimes they acknowledged, and the 
girl was half distracted on learning her father’s murder, and the 
accusation against herself. -Verolles declared that a liberated galley- 
slave, of whom he gave a minute description, and who was well known 
to the authorities, had made his acquaintance in a cabaret, and had 
repeatedly questioned him about his old master, his wealth, how he 
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kept it, and the situation of the various rooms in the house. Unsus- 
piciously, as he said, he had answered those questions fully, and the 
man had advised him to elope with the girl, and trust to time for her 


‘father’s forgiveness; the girl was willing, and they went off together. 
‘Some colour was given to this story by the Se of the ex- 


galley slave, and before the trial of Verolles and his companion came 
on, some robberies occurred in a distant part of the country. The 


‘authorities were on the alert, and in a desperate struggle with the 


gendarmerie two men were taken in the fact ; one only yielded when 


he fell dead from a musket-shot, but the other, being disabled by a 


severe wound, was taken alive, and he declared that his dead comrade 


é‘ _ missing ruffian of Amiens) had boasted to him that he had mur- 


ered the old notary, adding such circumstantial particulars as tallied 
exactly with the known facts of the case and the story of Verolles. 
The result of the trial was, that the girl was liberated, and her lover 
sentenced to five years at the “Travaux Foreés.” It may well be 
supposed that the companionship to which he was subjected during 
those years developed all the worst parts of his nature; but he be- 
haved himself so as to win the good opinion of those whose good 
opinion was worth having, and when his time of sentence expired he 
went to seek his fortune in Paris. There he assisted Lord Serle 
(who had a fancy for studying human nature in all its phases) ina 
midnight brawl, following a ball in one of the very lowest quarters of 
the city, and whither Lord Serle had gone in disguise. Verolles in 
all probability saved the nobleman’s life, and went next day, as 
directed, to the hotel where the young man was staying. Probably 
his lordship may have recognised in his preserver a spirit akin to his 
own; suffice it to say that, after a protracted conversation, Lord 
Serle went to Amiens, and there instituted a searching inquiry into 
the facts of Verolles’s case. The day after Lord Serle’s return, the 
unfortunate rascal again waited on the fortunate one, and was engaged 
as his valet. 

“T have sifted all the evidence, and I fancy I know pretty well how 
the real state of the case is,” said his lordship, quietly, at the close of 
the interview. “Iam not often far wrong; but if you serve me faith- 
fully, I shall not think the worse of you for all that is past. I want 
a clever fellow just now, but—attend to me one moment—if you 
attempt to play me false, or ever depart from the letter of my orders, 
T have done with you.” 

And no master ever had a more trusty servant than had Lord 
Serle. They had been concerned together in some little affairs where 
guilt and danger had been pretty equally divided between them, and 
Antoine and his master would each have felt that, wanting the other, 
the best part of each would also have been wanting. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WHAT VARIOUS PEOPLE SAID IN PRIVATE. 


“We tt, Adelaide!” said Emilie, maliciously, to her sister as they 
were dressing for dinner, “what has become of your great projects ? 
Lord Serle and Sir John Markham have been in the house a week, 


-and, however it is, you don’t seem to take them at all.” 
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“ About Sir John I never trouble my head,” returned Adelaide, 
‘saucily. “ A stolid, stupid man, who cares for nothing but his dinner 
‘and his money; he should marry his cook, and I dare say he will, 
‘too.”’ 

“Not a bit of it; he wants a young and pretty wife.” 

* T’ll leave him to you, Emilie.” 

“Thank you for nothing. If he were yours to take or leave, I can 
imagine which you would do; it is not the first time we have heard of 
such a thing as sour grapes.” 

“ What a spiteful woman you are, Emmy! If I thought that dis- 
appointment would sour me as it has done you, I declare I think I 
could find it in my heart to sacrifice myself by taking even Sir John 
Markham.” 

* Tt does not seem to me that you'll be called on to make the sacri- 
fice, as you call it. You had better be careful, or you may chance to 
find yourself in a much worse case than mine. J never made an ex- 
hibition of myself by flirting with married men.” 

“No, you never flirted much, Emmy dear; in your best days you 
had nothing but the beauté du diable, and you never were an amusing 
girl. Men don’t trouble themselves much about any one who is not.” 

“You are the most insufferably insolent creature I ever met. If TI 
concerned myself about your proceedings, I should think myself dis- 
graced by your goings on.” 

“ Goings on! What an elegant expression !” 

“ Quite as elegant as the fast slang you talk. You think it makes 
you very attractive—and perhaps it does, to such fools as Philip 
Hepburn and Captain Meriton, who laugh with you, that they may 
laugh at you when your back is turned. So long as you act as you 
are doing with Colonel Home, zo other man will think of you fora 
moment ; as for Lord Serle, the moment I saw him I knew quite well 
you had no chance with him; so fastidious and refined as he is he 
would not look twice at your style of girl.” 

“T could make him, if I chose; what do you think of that, now ?” 

“TI am quite sure you could not; if you could, why do you not, 
after making a goose of yourself before all the women here the day 
he was expected, by telling them you looked on him already as your 
private property ?” 

“ Tf you want to know my reasons, you can have them. He is not 
half jolly enough for me—not in my line at all; but, for all that, I 
should amuse myself with him, were it not that George Home is here, 
and we are far gone in platonics. And if you had a degree more 
clear-sightedness than a bat, you could see that Lord Serle has eyes 
and ears only for Laura, and I don’t choose to spoil her amusements, 
as she is behaving so nicely about mine.” 

Emilie was silent for a minute, then she said: “ Laura is too stupid 
to see if a man admired her ever so much, and too much in love with 
her husband to care about it even if she did see it. I wish you hada 
tithe of her good conduct, and respect for yourself.” 

“ Please leave me alone; let me manage my affairs for myself. I 
am quite capable of that much.” 

“You must allow me to doubt that. Had you not been allowed so 
much of your own way, you would be better off now.” 
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“That moral is stale, my dear; it was delivered before your time 
by the youth on the gallows, who bit off his mother’s ear. Do try if 
you can’t say something original, Emmy, my love. And now, once for 
all, I mean to do just as I choose, and you must be an evil-minded 
thing if you can see any harm in my very innocent proceedings with 
George Home, who is the very nicest fellow in the world.” 

“ You evidently think so. My wonder is that Laura bears it.” 

“ George is not a man to be dictated to by his wife, and I am quite 
certain he has taught her that before this time.” 

“T dare say. I don’t like him the least bit myself.” 

“Don’t you? I thought you were jealous of my place in his regard.” 

“ You thought no such thing. And Marian is quite as angry about 
it as I am, although she is such a coward, she is too much afraid of 
your temper to say it to yourself; at all events, she is very uneasy 
about you.” 

“Very good of her, I’m sure! Pray set her mind at rest. I could 
~ cause George to make a fool of himself if I pleased, but, as I often had 
occasion to remark to you, I could do the same with any man. But 
I don’t please it, and therefore he never will do it. So now let us have 
an end of it, and don’t be sulky, for if you are you won’t lend me your 
turquoises, and I want to borrow them.” 

“ You shan’t have them, then.” 

“Oh yes, Emmy; you could not be so unkind.” 

“Tam, then. You shall not have them.” 

“Why, pray ? You are wearing a light green dress; you never 
could be such a beast as to think of turquoises with that. Come, give 
them me.” 

“ By no means,” returned Emilie, surlily, turning the key in her 
jewel-case, and looking with malicious triumph at her sister. “ I have 
not forgotten how you borrowed and broke my ruby bracelet—broke 
it in three places, and left me to pay for having it mended. If you 
were decently careful, you could have things as good as mine, but you 
choose to spend your allowance on fripperies that wear out, and you 
must either learn wisdom, or suffer for the want of it.” 

“Exactly so. Vide ‘The Ant and the Grasshopper.’ Well, I won’t 
suffer, then. I shall still have four times as many dresses as you, and 
TPm off to Laura now. She will lend me her turquoises, and they are 
fifty times handsomer than yours.” 

“She'll be a great fool if she does.” 

“ She is a great fool, and she will lend them, and you are a cross, 
selfish, penurious old maid. There now!” 

And she wisely ran off before Emilie could find words to express 
her anger. 

Laura justified Adelaide’s prophecy, for the young belle appeared 
in the drawing-room with turquoise butterflies in her golden hair, a 
turquoise necklet round her pinky waxen throat, and turquoise 
bracelets on her round white arms. And her saucy smile of triumph 
at her sister, as she caught a glance of disdainful anger from the eyes 
of the latter, was a pretty thing to look at, so long as one knew nothing 
of the scene which had preceded it, or of the unsisterly feelings which 
had given rise to it. 


That same night Colonel Home and his male guests were as usual 
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in the smoking-room after the ladies had retired to their rooms, and 

after the untrammelled freedom of half an hour in loose coats and 
urely masculine chat, all retired with two exceptions. These were 
ir John Markham and his brother-in-law. 

“ What do you think of that sister-in-law of Home’s, Serle ?” 
asked Sir John, after a meditative pause. 

“ He has no sister-in-law. His wife was an only child.” 

** This girl told me she was Mrs. Home’s sister—a beautiful girl, 
with no end of golden hair, and a lovely complexion.” 

“Oh, that girl! Mrs. Home’s father married for his second wife 
a widow with several daughters. This girl, I am told, is the youngest 
of them. What of her?” 

“T only asked you what you thought of her.” 

“T think her a very pretty creature. Don’t you?” 

“Yes; but a desperate flirt, don’t you think ?” 

“T suppose so. All girls are, if they are pretty enough.” 

“ Maria was prettier than any girl I see now-a-days, and she was 
no flirt.” 

“ Ah, poor thing! she was always so delicate, you see; she took to 
the dévote line. That Miss Lenox you spoke of just now paid you 
great attention this evening, Markham.” 

“ Yes, and very amusing she is; adeal of spirit and dash about her. 
I had rather thought she had a flirtation with Home, but she talks of 
him quite as if he were her brother.” 

* No doubt. I have not spoken much to her myself.” 

“No; I have noticed that your attention was altogether engrossed 
by Mrs. Home—a very nice sort of creature, too.” 

“ My dear fellow—nice! She is my ideal of what a woman ought 
to be; such a refined, elegant sort of beauty. That old simile about the 
light shining through a lamp of alabaster always comes into my mind 
when I look at her.” 

Sir John laughed. 

“You are quite enthusiastic about her. That’s a new thing for 
you. ‘Take care Home does not hear you.” 

“ He is quite welcome to do so,” answered Serle, with his peculiar 
soft smile. “If he objects to it, I suppose he will mention it.” 

“Tam sure he is just the fellow to do that,” replied Sir John. 
“ Yes, he has lots of brute courage. I used to get on tolerably well 
with him. We rather suited each other at one time; but the fellow 
is as vain as a girl, and has altogether deteriorated since I knew him 
intimately.” 

“ Has he ?” 

“ Yes. What a fool he is! He does not care a straw for that sweet 
wife of his.” 

“ Well, if you stay here much longer, he may perhaps live to be 
sorry for that, although Miss Lenox tells me his wife adores him.” 

“ On my word, Miss Lenox and you seem to have got on tolerably 
with your confidences. Did she not tell you whom she adored ?” 

“No, not yet. I dare say she would, though, if I gave her the 
chance. But if I marry again at all, I think I shall choose a hand- 

some woman who has sown her wild oats, not a girl like that, who 
would be certain to plague my life out. I should hate to be jealous.” 
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*« And you would be right. To be jealous of one’s ladye love is all 
as it should be; but I think I should borrow the sack and bowstring 
from the Turks if my wife were to try that game.” 

“T don’t think you will ever marry, Serle.” 

“ Probably not.” 

“But, I say, don’t go too far with Mrs. Home; it would not be 
pleasant.” 

“Absurd! I am not a boy now to make a fool of myself about 
every woman I admire. And don’t you say she is folle about her 
precious husband ?” 

“Yes; but you know you are a dangerous fellow, and have not 
much respect for ‘meum and tuum.’ ” 

“My dear Markham, don’t talk nonsense; we are living in the 
civilised nineteenth century, when guests and hosts are alike 
‘honourable men.’ We know nothing, save by tradition, of the men 
who lost their time making love to other men’s wives, when they 
might have had wives of their own for less trouble.” 

“T hope so. But the Divorce Courts tell another story, and 
You think. I’m a stupid chap, Serle, and so I am, I suppose, compared 
with you, but I can see a few things still, and I have seen your eyes 
following Home’s wife for the last day or two with a look that I 
know pretty well by this time.” 

“Markham, you have had a great deal too much wine, that’s quite 
evident. The best thing you can do is to go to bed.” 

Sir John laughed, and his brother-in-law joined in the laugh, for 
Lord Serle never lost his temper outwardly unless he so pleased. He 
was just now angry—very angry with himself for having acted so im- 
prudently as to betray to the obtuse eyes of Sir John that he had 
anything but the very commonest interest in Laura, who had, in truth, 
attracted him more powerfully than he had ever been attracted by any 
woman. 

“T think I shall take your advice and be off to bed, Serle,” said Sir 
John, throwing away the end of his cigar. “We have a long day’s 
walk before us to-morrow. The gamekeeper says we are to go to the 
upland fallow, and shall not be home before nightfall. Good night!” 

“ Good night!” 

And Lord Serle was left alone. 

“The fool saw that,” he thought to himself. “ But what a creature 
she is! She might almost make one think there was such a thing as 
a good woman on the earth. That flirting fool with the yellow hair 
is bent on working her mischief, or I’m mistaken; and Home has no 
objection to the arrangement, and Miss Heathcote is as jealous as a 
tigress. I can see all that plainly enough. Well, Laura may have 
her revenge if she chooses. And I am a fortnight in the house with 
her, and on the pleasantest terms, too, and I have not ventured to 
hint in the remotest way at such a thing. I can’t tell how it is. True 
enough for Markham, I cannot help watching her. What a walk she 
has! and such a mould of head and throat, and such hands! What 
a woman that would be to have love one! I must ask Verolles how 
matters really are between her and Home. I can see a good deal for 


en L, ut servants see and hear everything, and tell all to each other. 
ime!” 
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THE SNOW. 


From realms of purest «ther 
November’s scowling cloud 
Hath borne me downwards hither, a 
The dead earth’s form to shroud. 


Careering o’er the Atlantic, 

I mingle with the roar . 
Of breakers dashing frantic 

On frozen Labrador. 


And on the iceberg sailing 
I hear the drowning cry 

Of shipwrecked crews bewailing 
Their stranded argosy. 


At Cotopaxi’s portal, 
On Chimborazo’s dome, 
I sit where step of mortal 
Hath never dared to come :— 


Where soars the mighty condor, 
A speck in middle sky, 

And men gaze up with wonder 
That aught can live so high. 


In lone Helvetian valley, 
*Mid Alpine solitudes, 

I clasp the goatherd’s chalet, 
I shake the groaning woods. 


Beyond the Greenland mountains, 
eyond the Polar waves, 
Where ocean’s azure fountains 
Congeal in crystal caves ; 


Beneath the moonlight sleeping 
I spread my curtain where 
Their carnival are keeping 
The walrus and the bear. 


Where Life exists no longer, 
And Silence holds her reign, 
And Want and Cold and Hunger 


For victims seek in vain: | 


In unapproached dominion 
Beyond them all, alone | 
L fold my feathered pinion 
Around my Arctic throne. 


Yet one soft warning spoken, 
One sunny glance may view 

My rod of empire broken, ; 
And melt me into dew. 
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ABOUT TAKING THE TIDE AT THE FLOOD. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Brutus had his reasons for marching to Philippi straightway, and 
Cassius his for delaying the advance. Good reasons the latter might be, 
Brutus allowed ; but good reasons must, of force, give place to better ; and 
Brutus, though, as the event proved, mistakenly, believed his to be the 
very best. There was risk of the people between Sardis, their then posi- 
tion, and Philippi taking part with the enemy. At the present moment 
the anti-Czsarean leaders had their legions full, their cause was ripe, the 
enemy was increasing every day, while they, at the height, were ready to 
decline. Let them therefore, Brutus urges, act at once, and march on 
to Philippi to strike a decisive blow. Now or never. For, 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.* 


The text, though a trite one, is of such practical moment—often, ex 
post facto, of such pathetic significance—in the philosophy of human life, 
that one might safely predict an amplitude of illustrations of it, in the 
plays of Shakspeare. Such we certainly find. 

Who seeks, and will not take, when once ’tis offer’d, 
Shall never find it more, 
is the aside of Menast when Pompey rejects a tempting proposal. 


Then do we sin against our own estate, 
When we may profit meet, and come too late, 


rhymes the Poet before the cave of Timon of Athens ; and his companion 
the Painter is as ready with his rhymes : 


True ; 
When the day serves, before black-corner’d night, 
Find what thou want’st by free and offer’d light $ 


Quick, quick, fear nothing, Iago bids his poor tool, Roderigo, in hound- 
ing him on to a bold stroke in the dark : 


It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 


And the same daring schemer closes the scene with the like words of and 
to himself : 
—This is the night 
That either makes me or fordoes me quite.§ 


* Julius Cesar, Act IV. Sc. 3. ¢ Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 7. 
} Timon of Athens, Act V. Sc. 1. § Othello, Act V. Sc. 1. 
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Prospero takes urgent action at a critical moment, because he finds his 
zenith depends upon a most auspicious star, 


——whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.* 


Not but what Shakspeare could smile in season at starry influences ; as 
where he makes Cassius say, 


Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves,} &c. 


From the same plenipotent poet might be quoted multiform examples 
of secondary applications of the text, as bearing on a man’s opportunities 
in life; as where Norfolk incites his fellow-peers to resist Wolsey at once 
and with one mind; 


If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them: if you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promise 

But that you shall sustain more new disgraces 
With these you bear already.t 


Or again, as where Ulysses in like manner would rouse the chieftains to 
make a stand against the arrogance of Achilles : 


The seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
Tn rank Achilles, must or now be cropp’d, 
Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 
To overbulk us all.§ 


But Shakspeare must not lead us farther a-field. 


It is one of the mental gifts by which Gibbon specially characterises 
Athanasius, that he “never failed to improve those decisive moments 
which are irrecoverably past before they are perceived by a common 
eye.”’|| One of the Political Maxims of Cardinal de Retz is pat to our 

urpose: I] n’y a rien dans le monde qui n’ait son moment décisif ; et 
Te chef-d’ceuvre de la bonne conduite est de connaitre et de prendre ce 
moment.” Archbishop King writes to Swift, in 1711, that he may 
certainly now have an opportunity to provide for himself, and entreats 
him not to neglect it. Years come on, he reminds him, and after a 
certain age, if a man be not in a station that may be a step to a better, 
he seldom goes higher. ‘It is with men as with beauties ; if they pass 
the flower, they grow stale, and lie for ever neglected. I know you are 
not ambitious; but it is prudence, not ambition, to get into a station that 
may make a man easy, and prevent contempt when he grows in years.””** 


* The Tempest, Act I. Sc. 2. ¢ Julius Cesar, Act I. Se. 2. 
King Henry VIII., Act III. Se. 2. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Se. 3. || Roman Empire, ch. xxi. 
Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. 


** Archbp. King to Swift, Sept. 1, 1711.—This letter is noticed in the Journal 
to Stella. 
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And this, in his Grace’s belief, was in Swift’s career that point of time 
when, to adapt a couplet of Father Prout, 


— in his life there came a crisis 
Such as for all great men arises.* 


For it is confidently alleged that every man, even the smallest, has his 
opportunity, once at least in his life. Only let him bide his time, and 
not let the moment slip by unused when come it does. Archbishop 
Trench moralises on the manful lesson contained in a Persian proverb : 
* A stone that is fit for the wall, is not left in the way’’—a saying made 
for them who appear for a while to be overlooked, neglected, passed by ; 
who perceive in themselves capacities which as yet no one else has re- 
cognised or cared to turn to account. “ Only be jit for the wall ; square, 

lish, prepare thyself. . . . . Thou wilt not be left in the way : sooner 
or later the builders will be glad of thee ; the wall will need thee to fill 
up a place in it, quite as much as thou needest a place to occupy in the 
wall.”+ Butler, apparently recording his own experience, is of another 
mind ; for while he taxes Dame Fortune with taking charge of some men 
without any care or effort on their part—doing all their drudgery for 
them, like fairies, in the dark, and advancing them, “ naturals” as they 
are, by purely gratuitous favouritism—others there are who 


by desert or wit 
Can never make the matter hit, 
But still the better they deserve, 
Are but the abler thought to starve.t 


Already has Cassius been cited to the contrary of this, when he manfull 
asserts that men at some time are masters of their fates, and that the fault 
is not in Dame Fortune or our stars, but in ourselves. ‘I have rarely 
seen,” Sir Walter Scott testifies, towards the close of his life, “that a man 
who conscientiously devoted himself to the studies and duties of any pro- 
fession, and did not omit to take fair and honourable opportunities of 
offering himself to notice, when such presented themselves, has not at 
length got forward.” The mischance, he adds, of those who fall behind, 
though flung upon fortune, more frequently arises from want of skill and 
perseverance. Life he compares to a game at cards—our hands are 
alternately good or bad, and the whole seems at first glance to depend on 
mere chance. “But it is not so, for in the long-run the skill of the 
layer predominates over the casualties of the game.” § According to one 
Fain poet, of the decadent era, Nature has put it into the way of all of 


us to be happy, if each did but know how to turn her gifts to a proper 
use : 


——Natura beatis 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti.|| 


Another, of the Augustan age, counsels a persevering wariness to seize 
opportunities, the instant they rise to the surface: the fisherman’s hook 


* Reliques of Father Prout, Vert-Vert. { Trench on Proverbs, lect. v. 
t Samuel Butler, Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
§ Sir W. Scott to Mr. Gordon, Jan. 5, 1827.3 || Claudian, 
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should always be ready: in waters where least he expects it, there may 
be, there will be (erit) a fish: 


Casts ubique valet ; semper tibi pendeat hamus. 
Quo minimé credas gurgite, piscis erit.* 


But philosophers make a vexed and open question of this moot point, 
whether every one has his opportunity,—especially if their own ex- 
perience in the matter is not of the brightest. Referring to certain offers 
once made to him to go to Spain, John Locke writes to an intimate 
friend : ‘“‘ Whether fate or fondness kept me at home, I know not; 
whether I have let slip the minute that they say every one has once in 
his life to make himself, I cannot tell: this I am sure, I never trouble 
myself for the loss of that which I never had,’ &e. The present Lord 
Chancellor, reviewing his career at the bar,—looking round at his com- 
petitors, and considering his own qualifications, expressed, some years 
ago, the wonder he felt at his ever attaining the height he did—and that 
was before Sir Frederick Thesiger merged in Lord Chelmsford. “I can 
only account for it,” said he, by comparing the forensic career to one 
of the crossings in our great thoroughfares. You arrive just when it is 
clear, and get cver at once ; another finds it blocked up, is kept waiting, 
and arrives too late at his destination, though the better pedestrian of the 
two.” {—Some despondent spirits may even bethink them of the sufferer 
who had lain thirty-and-eight years beside the Pool of Bethesda, with 
never an opportunity, when the angel had come down and stirred the ~ 
water, of stepping in first. Sanguine souls, on the other hand, may re- 
mind them that after all this particular sufferer did get cured. But then 
was it not by a special miracle—even more special than that of the 
periodical stirring of the waters by angelic agency ?—There will, at any 
rate, always be those amongst us who, impressed by disastrous ex- 
perience, or predisposed by an unhopeful temperament, are sceptical as 
to the absolute verity of the poet’s teaching, that 


Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 

Some lucky revolution of their fate : 

Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill, 
(For human good depends on human will), 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent, 

And from the first impression takes the bent ; 
But, if unseized, she glides away like wind, 

And leaves repenting folly far behind.§ 


Welcomed by English critics, if no other particular merit, at least for 
the goodness of its moral, was Hacklander’s Augenblick des Gliicks,||— 
that moral being, as the name suggests, that sooner or later there comes 
in every life a lucky moment which may, if rightly used, be the starting- 
point of a life’s success. 

M. de Pontmartin begins one of his Causertes du Samedi with the 
rather ¢riste reflection: ‘C’est dej& beaucoup, en ce monde, d’avoir eu 
son moment, et je connais bien des écrivains de mérite qui cherchent ce 


* Ovid. + John Locke to Mr. Strachy, Feb. 28, 1665. 
m. Edinburgh Review, July, 1844; Art., “Lord Eldon, and the Chances of 
e 


§ Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, part i. || Stuttgart, 1857. 
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moment toute leur vie sans le rencontrer jamais.”* But then, as the 
Essayist on Social Subjects has acutely pointed out, people are so slow to 
perceive their responsibilities, to catch the critical moment when choice 
was open to them, that the course they are in carries them past it unob- 
served through its own impetus. It is, as he observes, a curious and not 
always pleasant speculation, to look back and note when those occasions 
presented themselves where we might have exercised a choice to which 
we were blind at the time;—which very preparedness he takes for a sign 
of genius, distinguishing one soul from another. “In fact, whatever 
after-thought may tell us, no man can be said to have had a choice if he 
did not know that he had one; and persons in bondage to prejudice and 
circumstance never do.” The poor rustic, for instance, with his nine 
shillings a week, never recognises that he has any other choice than the 
roverbial Hobson’s—his present wages or nothing—or, at any rate, his 
ill-paid labour or enlisting; therefore, he has no choice. “ He never sees 
the moment, which does present itself to such as can discern it, of escape 
from drudgery to a new life of change and adventure.” In a short 
homily on the Shakspeare text, Mr. Anthony Trollope argues that, in 
nine cases out of ten, the flood-tide in question comes but once in a life, 
and then in early years. A man may, he says, have a second or a third 
chance for decent maintenance, but hardly a second chance for fortune’s 
brighter favours. ‘“ The horse that is to win the race needs not make all 
his best running at once; but he that starts badly will rarely do so.” If 
there’s consolation, it is not unmixed, in the lines of Owen Meredith,— 


Yet there’s none so unhappy, but what he hath been 
Just about to be happy, at some time, I ween ; 

And none so ‘weer and defrauded by chance, 

But what, once in his life, some minute circumstance 
Would have fully sufficed to secure him the bliss 
Which, missing it then, he for ever must miss.§ 


Southey illustrates the subject of a momentous turning-point, in what 
the stranger confesses of a neglected summons : 


Aswad !” call’d, . . . . and I almost 
um 


Had follow’d O moment fled too soon! 
O moment irrecoverably lost ! 

The shouts of mockery made a coward of me ; 

He went, and I remain’d, in fear of Man !|| 


In Southey’s other wild metrical tale of the East, preternatural exceed- 
ingly, there is another example of elapsed opportunity, fateful in its advent 
and fatal in its result : 


—Then was the hour to strike ; 
Then in the consummation of his pride, 
His height of glory, then the thunder-bolt 


* Causeries littéraires, § x., “ M. Mazeres.” 

t “He knows nothing of the choice that education and intercourse would 
bring before him, revealing to his quickened capacity an alternative which, until 
he is fit for it, he had, perhaps, best not attempt to realise.”—Essays on Social 
Subjects, First Series: On “ Choice.” 

The Bertrams, ch. ii. § Lucile, part i. canto v. 
Thalaba the Destroyer, book i. 
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Should have gone forth, and hurl’d him from his throne 
Down to the fiery floor of Padalon..... 
That hour went by.* 
The most satirical of modern poets, and most poetical of modern 
satirists, begins a stanza on the Shakspeare text: 
* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood”—you know the rest, 
And most of us have found it now and then ; 
At least, we think so, though but few have guess’d 
The moment, till too late to come again.t 
So the author of “ Gryll Grange,” in one of his imitations from the 
Italian: 
Oh, who art thou so fast proceeding, 
Ne’er glancing back thine eyes of flame ? 
Mark’d but by few, thro’ earth I’m speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name. 
What form is that which scowls beside thee ? 
Repentance is the form you see: 
Learn then, the fate may yet betide thee : 
She seizes them who seize not me. 
Occasio primd sui parte comosa, posteriori parte calva, quam si oc- 
cuparis, teneas; elapsam semel, non ipse Jupiter possit reprehendere. 
Opportunity has hair in front, but is bald behind: if you seize her by the 
forelock, you may hold her fast; but let her once elude you, and not 
Jupiter himself can catch her again. Cato commemorates the forelock 
in a pentameter, 


Fronte capillaté, post est occasio calva. 


And Gregory Nazianzen bids us seize opportunity, which may be caught 
as it nears, but, once passed, is irrecoverable quite : 


Katpoio Sv mpooidvra 
“Eotw édeiv, (nretv pdrauov. 


Karpov yah. Occasionem cognosce. What language, living or dead, 
but has its literal translation of that text? 


Make use of time! The hour that is not used 
Is lost, and might have been the luckiest, 
Converted to account. § 


So writes one of the most popular of latter-day dramatists. A great 
author—which is more than he can be called—but whose one or two 
tragedies remain unacted, and only not quite unread—thus expresses, in 
a dramatic fragment, the trite old text: 


Why, now I have Dame Fortune by the forelock, 

And if she escapes my grasp, the fault is mine ; 

He that hath buffeted with stern adversity, 

Best knows to shape his course to favouring breezes. || 


* The Curse of Kehama, § vii. { Byron. 

{ Imitated from Machiavelli’s Capitolo dell’ Occasione. 

§ Sheridan Knowles: The Wife, a Tale of Mantua, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

|| Sir Walter Scott.—The fragment is one of those nominally from some Old 
Play, which he loved to prefix by way of motto to his chapters, the present one 
being prefixed to one of the concluding chapters of the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” 
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Luther used to urge strenuously, in his table-talk, the all-importance 
of seizing Occasion by the forelock, if only because of the baldness behind. 
Julius Cesar, he would say, understood occasion ; Pompey and Hannibal 
did not. So he would warn young students against thinking to-morrow 
will be time enough for study. ‘ But I say, No, fellow. What little 
Jack learns not, great John learns not. Occasion salutes thee, and 
reaches out her forelock to thee, saying, ‘ Here I am, take hold of me ;’ 
thou thinkest she will come again. Then says she: ‘ Well, seeing thou 
wilt not take hold of my top, take hold of my tail ;’ and therewith flings 
away. 

“ Bonaventura,” continues Doctor Martin, “ was but a poor sophist, 
yet he could say: He that neglects opportunity is of it neglected ;—and 
we have a saying, Take hold of time, while ’tis time, and now, while ’tis 
now. Our emperor Charles understood not occasion, when he took the 
French king prisoner before Pavia, in 1525; nor afterwards, when he got 
into his hands Pope Clement, and had taken Rome in 1527; nor in 
1529, when he almost got hold of the great Turk before Vienna. *Twas 
monstrous negligence for a monarch to have in his hands his three great 
enemies, and yet let them go.”* Such negligence as Pompey’s (the 
younger) when the triumvirate were on board his galley. Or such, in 
another sense, and on other grounds, as Illo taxes Wallenstein withal, in 
Schiller’s fine trilogy, when the assembled chiefs are yet with him : 


—Seize, seize the hour, 
Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 
To make a great decision possible, 
O! many things, all transient and all rapid, 
Must meet at once... . 
This is that moment. See, our army chieftains, 
Our best, our noblest, are assembled round you 
Their king-like leader! On your nod they wait. 
The single threads, which here your prosperous fortune 
Hath woven together in one potent web 
Instinct with destiny, O let them not 
Unravel of themselves. If you permit 
These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 
Bring you them not a second time together. 
*Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship, &c. 


After a fervid description of the Jewish triumph in tented field over 
Caius Cestius—a loss to the Romans unparalleled since the defeat of 
Crassus; two legions being destroyed, six thousand bodies left on the 
field, and the whole preparation for the siege of Jerusalem falling into 
the enemies’ hands,—then was the hour, exclaims Salathiel the Immortal, 
to have struck the final blow for freedom; “ then was given that chance 
of restoration which Providence gives to every nation and every man. 
But our crimes, our wild feuds, the bigoted fury and polluted licence of 
our factions, rose up as a cloud between us and the light ;—we were made 
to be ruined.”$ 

Why, cries the patriot poet, stood Scotland idly on dark Flodden’s 


* Luthers Tischreden, § 892. 


+ The Piccolomini (Coleridge’s transl.), Act II. Sc. 6. 
t Salathiel, ch. xxxiv. 
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airy brow, to see England gain the pass, and struggle through the dark 
defile ? 
O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And ery—* Saint Andrew and our right!” 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannock-bourne !— 
The precious hour has passed in vain, 
And England’s host has gained the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still 
Around the base of Flodden-hill.* 


When Mr. Froude has to record the marriage of James V., King of 
Scots, with Magdalen de Valois (in 1537), he does so with a lament on 
the folly of the queen-mother in not otherwise ordering the course of 
things. Why not, as once she might have done, unite England and 
Scotland in uniting James Stuart and Mary Tudor? For “ there had 
been a moment,” is Mr. Froude’s assertion, when it rested with her to 
have anticipated the union of the kingdoms, and to have coloured (it is 
impossible to conjecture how deeply) the complexion of their fortunes, 
Had she played her part, the historian argues, the marriage would have 
been arranged between James and Mary; an act of parliament would 
have declared them, should no male heir be born to the king, joint in- 
heritors of the two crowns; and in that case, it is inferred, there would 
have been no divorce of Catherine, for there would have been no object 
for a divorce. ‘No miserable scandals would have clouded the declining 
years of Henry. Perhaps there would have been no breach with Rome, 
and no Reformation in the form which it in fact assumed. On the be- 
haviour of such poor creatures as Margaret events of so mighty moment 
at times depend.”+ She let the moment, thus mightily momentous, glide 
by; and the grand peut-étre of the historian must be consigned to the 
limbo of historical might-have-beens. 

Treating of Pizarro’s stern resolution at the crisis of his career, with 
his handful of men on a lonely rock in the sea, staking his life and theirs 
on the suecess of his crusade against a powerful empire, Mr. Prescott— 
who sees nothing in the legends of chivalry to surpass it—expresses the 
common sentiment, that moments there are in the lives of men, which, as 
they are seized or neglected, decide their future destiny. Had Pizarro 
faltered from his strong purpose, and yielded to the occasion so temptingly 
‘eer an at the crisis in question, for extricating himself and his broken 

and from their desperate position, his name would have been buried with 


his fortunes, and the conquest of Peru would have been left for other and 
more successful adventurers. But his constancy was equal to the occa- 
sion,t and he led on, or was led on, to fortune, by thus taking the tide at 
the flood. Nor does the historian of the Conquest of Peru,—a loving 
student of Italian literature,—fail to refer in his foot-notes to the “ un- 
common beauty” with which the “common sentiment” has been ex- 


pressed by “ the fanciful Boiardo,’’ where he represents Rinaldo as catch- 


* Marmion, canto vi. § xx. 
t Froude, History of England, vol. iv. p. 44. 
t See Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru, book ii. ch. iv. 
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ing Fortune (under the guise of the fickle fairy Morgana) by the fore- 
lock : 


Ponga la mano a questa chioma d’oro 
Cl’ io porto in fronte,* &. 


The Cardinal de Retz, if he often did foolish things, sometimes said a 
wise one. And such is his dictum, already quoted, on critical moments 
for action,—to wit, that for everything in the world there is a moment 
décisif ; to know and to seize which, is the height of worldly wisdom. 
Sage and stalwart old Agrippa d’Aubigné knew his man and knew his 
moment when he thus respectfully admonished Henri Quatre: “ Sire, ce 
que vous ferez dans une heure donnera bon ou mauvais branle 4 tout le 
reste de votre vie, et vous fera roi ou rien.”+ The heure in question was 
that of the death of Henry III. What the Bourbon would do, or not do, 
at this juncture, would make or mar him. He must now assert and secure 
himself, or be for ever fallen. The choice lay before him in effect, rot 
ou rien. 

Nor was Henry the Bourbon insensible to the large issues of momen- 
tous crises. He writes, himself, of the year 1588: “Je ne puis faillir 
@étre bientét ou fou ou habile homme. Cette année sera ma pierre de 
touche.” The expression is quoted by M. de Sainte-Beuve,t—who adds, 
that in fact the year 1588 was Henry’s touchstone; and that he, being 
then in his thirty-fifth year, issued from it the statesman we know him 
to be. 

With all his veneration for the royal statesmanship of William IIL, 
Lord Macaulay is free to own the astute Dutchman to have been at fault, 
at least once upon a time. The period referred to is in 1699, when signs 
of a reaction of feeling were so discernible both in and out of Parliament; 
and those people who must always, as the historian puts it, be afraid of 
something, as they could no longer be afraid of a standing army, began 
to be afraid of the French king. ‘There was a turn in the tide of 
public opinion; and no part of statesmanship is more important than the 
art of taking the tide of public opinion at the turn. On more than one 
occasion William showed himself a master of that art. But, on the pre- 
sent occasion, a sentiment, in itself amiable and respectable, led him to 
commit the greatest mistake of his whole life.” Had he, Lord Macaulay 
argues, earnestly pressed on the Houses at this conjuncture the import- 
ance of providing for the defence of the kingdom, and asked of them an 
additional number of English troops, it is not improbable that he might 
have carried his point; it is certain that, if he had failed, there would 
have been nothing ignominious in his failure. But, unhappily, instead of 
raising a great public question, on which he was in the right, William 
chose to raise a personal question, on which he was in the wrong: “ In- 
stead of pressing for more English regiments, he exerted all his influence 
to obtain for the Dutch guards permission to remain in the island.” 
And so he had to stem a strong tide that set in dead against him, instea 
of being led on to fortune by taking the tide at the turn. 

In his essay on Temple, the same noble historian had commemorated 
the neglect of the French and English allies against the Dutch republic 


* Orlando Innamorato, 1. ii. canto viii. t Mémoires de D’Aubigné. 
} Henri LV. écrivain. § Macaulay, History of England, ch, xxiv. 
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to improve their auspicious moment—when the people of the United 
Provinces were all confusion and consternation at the progress of the 
French armies within their territory, and in the madness of despair 
turned their rage against the most illustrious of their fellow-citizens,— 
De Ruyter being with difficulty saved from assassins, while De Witt was 
torn to pieces by an infuriated rabble ; and no hope seemed left to the 
Commonwealth, save in what Macaulay styles the ‘ dauntless, the ardent, 
the indefatigable, the unconquerable spirit which glowed under the frigid 
demeanour of” the same William aforesaid; at that time, however, no 
King of England, but the young Prince of Orange. ‘ The Allies had, 
during a short period, obtained success beyond their hopes. This was 
their auspicious moment. They neglected to improve it. It passed 
away; and it returned no more.” The Prince of Orange arrested the 
advance of the French ; the weather became stormy, so that the combined 
fleets could no longer keep the sea; and in short, the Dutch republic 
obtained a respite* by favour of which the designs of Lewis were very 
signally foiled. Holland’s extremity was his opportunity ; but, not being 
divine after all, the Grand Monarque let it pass. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, whose diplomatic position interested him in 
the fortunes of a later Prince of Orange and the Dutch Republic, in his 
account of the “unjust acrimony” with which “these hot-headed re- 

ublicans” pushed things to an extremity against the prince, blames the 
tter for not availing himself more solidly than he did of the affection, 
or rather the fury, of the people in his favour, when they tumultuously 
made him Stadthouder,—they in fact, at that moment, desiring nothing 
better than totally to dissolve the republican form of government. “He 


should have let them. The tumultuous love of the populace must be 
seized and enjoyed in its first transports; there is no hoarding of it to 
use upon occasions ; it will not keep. . . . An affected moderation made 
him lose that moment. The government is now in a disjointed, loose 
state.” H.R.H. should have taken a leaf from Hudibras’s book, when 


Thought he, this is the lucky hour, 
Wines work when vines are in the flower.t 


Or, to apply the lines of a fertile later bard, who adopted Butler’s metre, 
adapting it to graver themes: 

It is the very change of tide 

When best the female heart is tried— 

Pride, prejudice, and modesty, 

Are in the current swept to sea; 


And the bold swain who plies his oar 
May lightly row his bark to shore.§ 


Mr. Carlyle is all animation and energy in describing the sudden re- 
solve formed by his favourite Friedrich, on the death of the Kaiser in 
1740. “On a sudden, from the opposite side of the horizon, see, mira- 
culous Opportunity, rushing hitherward,—swift, terrible, clothed with 
lightning like a courser of the gods: dare you clutch him by the thunder- 


* Macaulay’s Essays: Sir William Temple. 
_t Some Account of the Government of the Republic of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces. 
} Hudibras, canto iii. § Scott, Rokeby, canto ii. 
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mane, and fling yourself upon him, and make for the Empyrean by that 
course rather? Be immediate about it, then; the time is now, or else 
never !—No fair judge can blame the young man that he laid hold of the 
flaming Opportunity in this manner, and obeyed the new omen. To seize 
such an Opportunity, and perilously mount upon it, was the part of a 
young magnanimous King, less sensible to the perils, and more to the 
other considerations, than one older would have been.”* 

There was a period, early in the vicissitudes of the French Revolution, 
when Dumouriez, on M. de Lamartine’s showing, held at his will, within 
his grasp, a republic or a monarchy, for the revolted nation. “ It was 
for him the realisation of that dictatorship of which La Fayette had only 
dreamed. Dumouriez had but to allow himself to be borne up by the 
wave. He did not do so. He himself impeded the onward flow which 
bore his fortunes.” Instead of being, for some campaigns, the conqueror 
of the republic, he dreamt too soon, we are told, of making himself its 
moderator. ‘ Danton comprehended better than Dumouriez himself his 
military career, and the bold, sudden, unexpected impulse which he might 
at this moment give to his success.”+ Opportunity gave time—and only 
just time—for him to seize her forelock. Seized it was not. And anon 
her head was turned, and there was only a bald place for the general to 
manipulate: nothing to lay hold of, now. ; 

Sir Archibald is fond of pointing a moral by historical instances of our 
present text. Thus, in describing the perilous position of the British 
forces under Wellington, at Fuente Guinaldo, in 1811,—and Marmont’s 
ignorance of the “inestimable prize which was almost within his grasp,” 
—the historian speaks of everything being made ready in the French 
camp for an attack the next morning on our outnumbered troops, and 
then adds: “ But Shakspeare’s remark, ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men,’ was never more strikingly exemplified than on this occasion. 
While Marmont, in the vain confidence of irresistible strength, was thus 
making a useless display of his forees; and Wellington, with two divisions 
only, lay before him, the precious hours, never to be recalled, passed 
away.”{ Reinforcements came rapidly in to the English line,—and 
Wellington effected a secure retreat to a stronger position. 

Almost every kind of biography, but especially that of an adventurous 
or a sensational character, is rife with examples to the purpose. Once and 
again in his celebrated monograph on the Marr and Williamson murders 
in 1811, does Mr. de Quincey§ dilate on the critical points in Williams, 
the murderer’s, evasion of justice. For instance, at the moment when 
the murderer is loitering, unaware that a certain ropemaker overhead is 
not,—the narrative involves this reflection: ‘ All depends on the next 
ninety seconds. Within that time there is a sharp turn to be taken; 
there is a wrong turn, a right turn. Should his better angel guide him 
to the right one, all may yet go well as regards this world’s prosperity ;” 
that is to say, Williams may elude all suspicion of impertinent police- 
men, may sail for the United States, may enjoy fifty years for leisurely 
repentance, or indeed may rise to the President’s chair, and have a statue 


* Carlyle, History cf Friedrich II., vol. iii. p. 141. 

+ Histoire des Girondins, |. xxxvii. § 2 

t History of Europe, ch. Ixvi. sect. 75. 

§ Who, as the reader for the press remarks, gives by mistake the year 1812. 
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at his death, and afterwards a life in three volumes quarto, with no hint 
glancing towards No. 29, Ratcliff-highway. “ But behold! in two 
minutes from this point we shall see him take the wrong one: and then 
Nemesis will be at his heels with ruin perfect and sudden.” Never, 
through the course of a whole century, Mr. de Quincey asserts, could 
there be a night expected more propitious to an escaping criminal: but 
favours are thrown away upon the reckless and the thankless. “ That 
night, when the turning-point offered itself for his whole future career, 
Williams took the wrong turn ; for, out of mere indolence, he took the 
turn to his old lodgings—that place which, in all England, he had just 
now the most reason to shun.””* 

Already in the course of these heterogeneous annotations has one 
metrical loan been effected from the ‘ Lucile” of Owen Meredith; and 
the subject is manifestly one that has fixed the attention of that poet— 
for he exemplifies it anew in various parts of his work. With two speci- 
mens we may wind up this ravelled skein. One is descriptive of an 
episode in the earlier life of Lucile de Nevers : 


—Her youth 

One occasion had known, when, if fused in another, 
That tymult of soul, which she now sought to smother, 
Finding scope within man’s larger life, and controll’d 
By man’s clearer judgment, perchance might have roll’d 
Tnto channels enriching the troubled existence 

Which it now only vex’d with an inward resistance. 
But that chance fell toosoon * * * * 

And that moment, once lost, had been never recall’d.+ 


The other instance is a precisely parallel passage, in the experience of 
Alfred Vargrave : 
—Alas! 
In that life one occasion, one moment, there was 
When all that was earnest in him might have been 
Unclosed into manhood’s imperial, serene 
Dominion of permanent power. But it found him 
Too soon; ere the weight of the light life around him 
Had been weigh’d at its worth; when his nature was still 
The delicate toy of too pliant a will 
The boisterous play of the world to resist, 
Or the frost of the world’s wintry wisdom. __ 
He miss’d 
That occasion, too rathe in its advent.t 
Since which “ miss,” his voyage of life had, true to the Shakspearean 
moral, been, for the most part, if not altogether, bound in shallows and 
in miseries. 
* Miscellanies by Thomas de Quincey, vol. ii. pp. 97, 102. 


¢ Lucile, part i. canto iii. 
t Ibid., part i. canto ii. 
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Ir has been often said, ‘‘ Let me make the people’s ballads, and I care 
not who makes their laws.” 

It may be true now that most of the powerful nations of our days are 

uite beyond the moving influence of ballads, but perhaps we shall always 

d that by closely observing the popular amusements of any country, we 
may acquire a very accurate insight into the character of its inhabitants. 
It seems to me that in nothing do the idiosyncrasies of a people show 
themselves so strongly marked as in its pleasures. 

Men of business are much alike in all countries. The qualities which 
make a merchant of slaves and ivory successful on the banks of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza probably do not differ in kind from those which make some 
English lads, who come to London with eighteenpence in their pockets, 
worth a million sterling before they die; though it is likely enough that 
a much higher degree of acumen and perseverance may be necessary to 
bring a self-relying Englishman out of the ruck of London tradesmen 
than to provide an Abyssinian merchant with the most desirable number 
of the fattest wives. 

On the other hand, no one would say that the London merchant’s 
idea of spending his leisure hours ae even in kind with the Abys- 
sinian’s notion of enjoyment. It is in the amusements most affected by 
each that the man’s nature crops out. To take a little liberty with an 
old proverb, I would say, “In ludendo veritas.” We English are said 
to take our pleasures sadly, and this may be partly true, if we are com- 
pared with some of the nations of continental Europe; but our saddest 
pastimes are perfectly jovial compared with the amusements of the people 
of India. 

A party of half a dozen Scotchmen solemnly imbibing whisky in a 
Glasgow back parlour, on a Sabbath afternoon, cannot be supposed to 
offer a heart-enlivening and cheering spectacle, but it must be jollity 
itself angen with what I have seen of the dulness of a Hindustani 
nautch, 

As far as I can ascertain, a nautch has never been properly described 
in England, and so very erroneous ideas on the subject unfortunately 
obtain at home. One notion is that it is an improper affair. So far 
froni that, it is the most drearily decorous exhibition het is to be found 
in the world. A boarding-school dancing-class is a ballet compared 
with a Hindustani nautch. 

A severely plain woman, with her face disfigured by a red streak down 
her forehead, a tinsel star stuck in each cheek, and a gold ring in her 
nose, slowly twirls round and round, after the manner of a humming-top. 
She shows far less animation, and no more signs of life, than a humming- 
top, except that she occasionally lifts her hands above her head ; and the 
noise emanating from her is less pleasant than the noise made by a 
humming-top. 

She is so swathed and convoluted in clothes, that not the slightest idea 


can be formed of her figure. She may be the Venus de Medici, or she 
may be humpbacked. 
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Such is a concise but true account of a nautch; half an hour of which 
is enough, as Artemus Ward hath it, to make one drown oneself in a 
well, without bidding good-bye to one’s relations. 

Being lately compelled, as magistrate, to go and look after a large 
native fair held within my jurisdiction, I was so struck by the serious 
way in which the people took their pleasuring, that I thought it might 
be worth while to try and describe a scene which but few persons in 
England can have much idea of. 

The approach to the fair lay through a low jungly scrub, interspersed 
with patches of cultivation, and the vicinity of the crowd made itself 
easily evident to one’s nose for the last quarter of a mile. It is but right 
to say though, that the bad odours disappeared when one reached the fair 
itself, for the natives of India are much cleaner than the lower classes of 
Europeans, and one fails to catch in India the peculiar fragrance of 
corduroys that have not been changed for the last six months. 

The scene is picturesque enough. In front is a large tank of tolerably 
good water, overshadowed by far-branching feathery tamarind-trees, and 
massive peepuls. On the right is a Hindu temple, the great centre of 
attraction; behind are the awnings and shemianah of the military police 
guard: and booths are everywhere. It is with difficulty I can force my 
way through the people, for the noise is so great, and the crowd so dense, 
that, despite the exertions of half a dozen policemen and chuprassies, who 
spare neither hard words nor strong shoves, the people won’t move till 
they see my snorting little Arab’s head over their own shoulders, and 
feel the pressure of his chest against their backs. It is amusing to see 
the face of utter horror with which a handsome native woman, onl 
allowed to be outside her house on such an occasion as this, suddenly 
looks round, and finds herself absolutely rubbing shoulders with a horse, 
and in close proximity to a laughing sahib, very likely the first she has 
ever seen in her life. She was so busily engaged cheapening a new 
dress, that she had no eyes save for the texture and colour of the stuff, 
nor ears save for the persuasive enticements of the wily shopkeeper. The 
chief attractions for the women seem to be the cloth merchants’ shops, 
the tinsel and looking-glass shops, and the sweetmeat shops—for ladies 
appear to have a sweet tooth all over the world, and Hindu mothers are 
quite as much inclined to spoil babies’ teeth and digestions with Indian 
sweetmeats as English mammas are with toffy and barley-sugar. At 
the cloth merchants’ they buy lengths of what they call “lang clat” 
(long cluth) and “ markin” (American stuff), and also ready-made 
bodices. A Hindu woman never wears any stitched garment except a 
bodice, but she has an art of taking a long kind of sheet, some twelve 
feet long and a yard wide, and wrapping it round her so as to make it 
fall in most graceful folds, and serve the purpose of all the multifarious 
parts of an English lady’s dress, including the bonnet. 

The women are not bad looking on the whole. They are a deep- 
chested, full-bosomed, almond-eyed race, whose worst feature is generally 
the mouth. They indulge to a large extent in tinsel, and buy any 
amount of those identical little stars, and spangles, and points, which 
small English schoolboys are so fond of sticking on to little engravings 
of favourite dramatic characters, generally terrific warriors in sky-blue 
pants. These spangles and tinsel stars the Indian women stick on to 
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their own foreheads, noses, ears, and chins with a very odd effect; as the 
tawdry imitation glitter, combined with the general impassiveness of their 
features, makes them look more like wax images out of Madame Tussaud’s 
than real living women. The only colours that one sees here are red, 
yellow, and white—none of the delicate shades of brown, green, and 
mauve, that make the ladies’ dresses. at a flower-show or horticultural 
féte perhaps the prettiest bit of colour in the whole scene. 

The men’s shops are brassmen’s, where people buy all their domestic 
utensils ; cutlers’; cheap but bad cloth merchants’; shoemakers’; an im- 
mense number of spice-dealers’ shops, potters’ shops, pipe-shops, and stalls 
for general wares. 

The fair is supposed to be held in honour of the goddess of destruc- 
tion, Kali or Bhowani; but the object for which it is really or mainly fre- 
quented is the sale of spices of all sorts, great quantities of which are 
brought here from considerable distances. One quarter of the ground is 
set apart for spice stalls, and the air is so full of the pungent dust, that 
five minutes spent there is enough to make one sneeze for the whole day 
after. 

Let us go into the temple and see the worship of Kali. Here comes 
an old woman with a fine goat in her arms. She gives a few coppers to 
the attendant priest, and then she and her son carry the wretched goat 
to one corner of the walled enclosure, where stands the executioner, a 
man bespattered with blood from top to toe. In his hand is a formidable- 
looking weapon. This is a gards, a strong stick of male bamboo, about 
five feet long, on one end of which is firmly bound by hoops of iron a 
sharp steel crescent, about a foot long, with its convex edge outwards. 
Savage-looking weapon as this is, yet it is universally carried by the 
village watchmen of these parts, and used, too, against thieves. How any 
man hit on the head with it can ever recover I don’t know, but I have 
seen several instances. Perhaps the Indian sun bakes the natives’ bones 
into “ harder consistency” than ours. Well, the goat is brought to the 
fatal corner. One rope is passed over its horns and neck, and another is 
tied to one of its hind-legs, and two men pull at these in opposite direc- 
tions, so as to stretch the unlucky animal in the air, like i meaily 
coffin. Heedless of the goat’s piteous cries, the executioner balances his 
garas nicely upon its neck, then gives a sweeping blow, and off flies the 
goat’s head one way, and its body and legs another. The whole thing 
is very neatly done, and takes a very short time. I suppose several 
thousand goats were sacrificed thus during the five or six days the fair 
lasted. The body is taken away by the original proprietor and eaten in 
solemn conclave; the head is the perquisite of the priest, and is brought 
into the inner shrine, where a hideous image sits in darkness, smoke, and 
blood. It is first offered to the Deity; but as it is not usually consumed 
by that supernatural object, the priests afterwards either make haggis of 
it or sell it. 

What struck me forcibly, after a few turns through the fair, was the 
lack of amusement, as compared with the fairs of other countries that I 
had seen. The people bought and sold, and offered goats to Kali, and, 
when — done, went and smoked the hubble-bubble of peace under 
atree. There were no Cheap Jacks, no Merry Andrews, no mounte- 
banks, no rough theatre, no swings, no games. The sole entertainments 
provided were one roundabout, which seemed to have no customers, and 
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a party of dancing-boys, dressed up as girls, whose whole repertory of 
songs seemed to be two, and those not complete. 

The natives of India are essentially a grave and dull people, whose one 
thought by day and dream by night is money. Stop and listen to the 
conversation of any group of men you may see on the road, and it is ten 
chances to one that they are speaking of rupees and pice, or, if not, that 
they are talking of some suit pending in a civil or criminal court. More 
litigious than a lawyer’s clerk, a native here probably thinks more of 
money than a German Jew, and yet he is not exactly avaricious, India 
is the paradise of poor relations. As long as they have a wealthy fifteenth 
cousin, they need never want; and relatives are in general extremely kind 
and generous to each other. 

It is common to hear a native reckoning up the number of eaters, as 
he calls them, that he has to keep, or, as we should say, the number of 
mouths that he has to fill. One of our better domestic servants will often 
have ten or a dozen upon his hands. ‘ There is my mother-in-law,” he 
will say, “and my wife’s aunt’s husband, and his grandson, and my old 
mother’s sister, besides my own children and wife ;” and he will share his 
last rupees amongst them. The Hindustanees are not singular in their 
eagerness to make money and be rich, but they do, as a nation, seem 
singular in their complete inability to enjoy themselves by the way. 
Again, when they are rich, or when a son succeeds to his father’s pain- 
fully earned wealth, though he is almost certain to squander it, yet he 
does not squander it in what we should call amusements. He does not 
race, he does not hunt, he does not drink—as a general rule, he does not 
even gamble; but he spends great sums in pure pomp and show, keeps 
a large body of retainers only to look at, and horses for the same purpose. 
He will involve himself to any amount for a gaudy and gorgeous marriage 
procession and feast, to pay for which he borrows from the mahajins, or 
native bankers; and, once he has done this, his fate is sealed; he will 
never recover himself, and his descendants will probably become the ser- 
vants of the banker who negotiated him his first loan. 

But let us come back to our fair. Here come a lot of men bringing 
along a pickpocket in triumph, caught red-handed. I try him in the 
afternoon. His line of defence is worth mentioning, to show the inge- 
nuity and audacity of a native’s lies. A European thus caught en’ airo 
wp would probably confess, and throw himself on the mercy of the 
court. Not so our friend the Indian pickpocket. Though he has never 
seen them before in his life, yet he calls to Heaven to witness with solemn 
asseverations that the prosecutor and his witnesses are, each and all of 
them, his ancestral enemies, and have brought a false charge against him 
to get him into trouble. He declares that the prosecutor bears him a 
grudge, because he (prisoner) once refused to give false evidence on his 
behalf; that one of the witnesses had quarrelled with his grandfather 
about the rent of a paddy-field; that another swore he would have his 
life because he would not give him his sister in marriage, &e. &e. I ask 
him if he has any witnesses. Oh yes; and he names a string of his own 
relations, who are quite prepared to prove all this. He is, however, 
summarily convicted, and flogged in the evening, to the satisfaction of a 
large crowd, and the particular delight of the women, who always make 
a point of attending a flogging. 

A good example of the shameless lying of the Hindus came before 
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me the other day. I was trying some petty case, and, being aware that 
the prosecutor had brought another complaint, the hearing of which was 
fixed for a different day, I took the precaution to ask the witnesses then 
before me if they knew anything about the other case. Ohno! They 
knew nothing of that charge; they were not there at the time. 

Three days afterwards the other case came on, and the principal wit- 
ness was a man who! gave evidence in the former case, a fine, honest- 
looking Rajput, Lotan Singh by name. I said nothing, but let him tell 
his story, and a circumstantial, congruent, and detailed account he gave. 

I then turned round upon him, and asked if he had not himself told. 
me, three days previously, that he knew nothing about this matter, which 
he had just given me full details of as an eye-witness. 

He was confused, and at first inclined to deny it, but on my reading 
to him his former deposition, he confessed that his first statement was 
quite true, and that he really did know nothing about the circumstances 
he was swearing to. He said that his master had told him to give 
evidence, and so, of course, he took the oath, and perjured himself to 
order. 

This little incident, which happened in my own court, may give people 
in England some idea of the difficulty that a conscientious magistrate, 
who, it must be remembered, is judge of facts as well as of law, has in 
satisfying himself which party to a suit has any truth on his side, and how 
much truth. 

One only general rule for such cases I know, and that is, that when a 
native most solemnly protests that he is telling the aked truth, it is then 
most certain that he is telling a lie. 

Patiently threading our way through the crush, let us look a little at 
the folks who compose it. Here comes a splendid old man. His snow- 
white beard, his large turban of delicate muslin, and some peculiarities 
of dress, show any one who knows the people at all that he is a Mussul- 
man. He is six feet high, if he is an inch, well built withal, and as up- 
right as a dart, with short, straight nose, fine black eyes, and bushy eye- 
brows; and altogether as handsome an old fellow as you would see in 
any country. His dress is very effective. A long cashmere chapkan of 
cream-coloured broadcloth combines admirably with his dark blue shawl, 

_ thrown loosely over his shoulders, and drooping in well-arranged folds 
over his left arm. He carries, like everybody else about here, a long 
and heavy stick in his hand, and has a sword at his side. The hilt of 
this he offers me to touch as his salutation, showing that he has been in 
the army, where he was probably a native commissioned officer in an irre- 
gular cavalry regiment. He is most likely a Pathan, with a grand- 
sounding name.* 

But there are many as fine men quite as he. Here comes a portly 
Hindu zamindar, a high-caste Brahman (it is a great though common 

mistake to suppose that all Brahmans are priests—not one ten-thousandth 


* The Mahommedan names are all of them significant, and very beautiful. 
The name of the present Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Ayiz, means the Slave of the 
Dear One (God); Subhan Ullah, the Praise of God; Inayat Ali Khan, the Good 
Gift of Ali; Marahmat Hussain, the Bounty of Hussain; Amin ud Din, the 
Believer in the Faith; Fateh Ullah, the Victory of God; Nur ud Din, the Light 
of the Faith, &c. &c. We must admit the religious feeling of a people who 
habitually call their children by such names as these. 
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art of them are), about as tall as the Mahommedan, and twice as fat. 
He is dressed in pure white from head to foot, with one of those ugl 
made-up stiff turbans on his head which it is customary to depict all 
natives as wearing. 

Here, again, are half a dozen koiris, the most industrious agriculturists 
in India. The work done by those poor fellows might well make us 
English hesitate before we apply to all Hindustanees the sweeping 
epithet of “lazy.” Before daylight they are in their fields, drawing 
water from the wells they have dug for irrigating the parched and sandy 
soil; weeding, ploughing, sowing, or reaping, till eight p.m. or so, Then, 
instead of going home comfortably to bed, they sit up the whole night 
through to prevent the fruit of the labours of the day being carried off 
by thievish beasts, or more thievish men, in the darkness ! 

It is well known that no landholder would Jet one of them have a 
patch of ground on ‘such cheap terms as he would a man of a different 
stock, because he feels convinced that the poor koiri, by his hard work 
and perseverance, will make the land yield a better crop than any one 
else would, and he is mulcted for his good qualities accordingly. All 
round the central space on which the booths are placed are shady groves 
of mango and tamarind trees, where the visitors have settled down. It 
is worth looking a short time to see how exceedingly simple the people’s 
family and domestic arrangements are for a few days’ outing. The 
climate is such that no shelter better than the overshadowing branches 
of a tree is required. Privacy they do not care about, and a little piece 
of string supported on twigs, enclosing a dozen square feet or so, marks 
off their lares et penates for the time being. Each member of the family 
takes with him the rice, flour, and spices for his day’s consumption, done 
up in a corner of his dress; and the youngest carries the one large earthen 
pot, value three farthings, which cooks the family dinner. For plates, 
the people ingeniously pin together leaves with thorns, and make capital 
dishes out of them. The elaborate accessories of cleanliness, which the 
Englishman cannot do without, these people entirely dispense with. The 
men wash themselves by pouring water over their bodies at the nearest 
well; the women, I regret to say, do not wash at all, and they are always 
less particular as to cleanliness in India than the male sex, if indeed this 
be not the case all over the world, as I am rather inclined to believe it is. 
With impediments so light as this, a native Indian army ought to be the 
most handy and quick-moving force in the world. That it is not so, 
shows bad management somewhere. The natives themselves call their 
lower orders Khana badosh—i.e. like the snail, they have their house 
on their backs. Of course, all the visitors to the fair do not come in this 
unencumbered way, and if they did, half the picturesqueness of the scene 
would be gone. 

Bright-coloured tents, guarded by gaudily-dressed retainers, glance in 
the sun in every direction. Horses with velvet caparisons and gold-em- 
broidered head-stalls struggle to snap their heel-ropes and get at each 
other, and a pretty scrimmage periodically takes place about every half- 
hour, when one of them succeeds in breaking loose. Elephants look 
philosophically on out of the corners of their small sagacious eyes, ap- 
pearing merely to accept their life of servitude because, after a mature 
consideration of the question, they are of opinion that it is more con- 
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ducive to the nonchalance that becomes an animal of weight to take 
things as they are than to make a disturbance about it. An elephant is 
eminently a judicial creature. He never does anything without due de- 
liberation, and looking on both sides of the subject ; you won’t find him, 
even in so small a matter as the breaking off the bough of a tree to whisk 
away the flies, taking the nearest one merely because it is the nearest. 
After due reflection, he selects the branch which seems the best, breaks 
it off in a methodical manner, and applies it to the purpose for which he 
intended it, and as long as he remains in that place he will use that 
identical branch and no other, thereby offering a laudable protest against 
vacillation and want of steady purpose. 

That ugly, cross-grained, ill-conditioned, ungainly, useful brute, the 
camel, is also in considerable force ; and bullocks there are, innumerable, 
of all sizes and values, from the sleek handsome pair for the native lady’s 
covered cart, which cost ten or eleven pounds each, to the ill-used bullock 
of the wandering pedlar, which he picked up for eight or ten shillings. 
Babies and children, naked as they were born, sprawl about the ground 
and roll over under the hoofs of the horses and bullocks apparently with 
perfect impunity, for they never seem to get lost or to come to grief. 
How their bare bodies and legs can stand the broiling heat of this sun is 
incomprehensible to a European, who feels his brains fast becoming 
addled, in spite of his great pith hat and his umbrella; for the ther- 
mometer is 103 deg. in the shade, and goodness knows what in the 
sun. 

Of course the great heat affects in some degree the constitution and 

temperament of every one, and it is no doubt the principal cause of that 
listlessness and fatalism which are conspicuous in the native character. 
One night I was awoke by a fire breaking out in the centre of the bazaar. 
I snatched up a few clothes and rushed to the place, and found exactly 
three men feebly doing what they thought best to put out the fire, and 
at least three thousand sitting by looking on, without ever offering to lend 
a hand. My own servants and myself soon routed out the police, and by 
pulling down inflammable materials in the neighbourhood, and making a 
circle of wet stuff round the place, succeeded in stopping the flames, but 
it was a touch and go whether many thousand rupees’ worth of property 
should be destroyed or not, and no one would have stirred a finger until 
the booth next to his own had caught fire. But then they had never 
heard of Ucalegon. 
- The religious tolerance of the natives of India is much greater than 
people in England are apt to suppose. No objection was offered to my 
entering the Hindu shrine whilst sacrifices were going on, and a Ma- 
hommedan head-constable kept guard there as a matter of course. 

One word I wish to add about the two great religions of India, and 
the part taken by the professors of each in the mutiny of 1857, before I 
say good-bye to the fair and this article. 

Many writers who ought to know better, both at home and out here 
in India, have fallen into a way of saying and thinking that the tragedy 
of 1857 was a rebellion of the Mussulmans of India against our rule, and 
of arguing that, so long as we keep a tight hand over the Mahommedans, 
nn not matter what we do with the Hindus. This is a great 
mis 
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The mutiny was a mutiny of soldiers, and nothing more. Had it been 
more, we should have been cleared off from every inch of Indian soil in 
a month. Inthe army that mutinied, the Hindus were to the Mussul- 
mans about as three to one. Again, who was the prominent villain in 
1857? Who wrought the foul deed at Cawnpore that made England 
shudder and put forth her strength? Nana Sahib, a Hindu. Who was 
the bravest man and the best general opposed to us in the mutiny ? Koer 
Singh, a Hindu. Who resisted our arms the longest, and gave our com- 
manders the greatest trouble? Tantia Topee, a Hindu. 

If our rulers think that our sole danger in India is the religion of the 
Prophet of Islam, and that in any future troubles they can rely upon the 
Hindus, they might do well to recollect these facts. 


T. W. G. 


CHARLEMAGNE AND THE BISHOP. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


CHARLEMAGNE was a prince who was true to his word, 
And ruled with discretion as well as the sword; 

He had the good gifts of discernment and sense— 
Commodities rare in an age of pretence. 

No lawyer could match him in sifting a cause, 

He ould see at a glance imperfections and flaws ; 

No wonder they call’d him a great man, and wise, 

For he trusted alone to his ears and his eyes. 


A certain young friar, ambitious and vain, 

Had contrived from the monarch a see to obtain ; 
On leaving the palace with spirits elate, 

The servitors brought him a horse to the gate, 
That it was somewhat old cannot well be denied, 
But ’twas just such a steed as a bishop should ride. 
Quite sedate as a judge—a slow-pacer, in fact, 
That jogg’d through life easily, showing good tact. 


* Ho, sirrahs!” the prelate in anger exclaim’d, 
**To mount such a scarecrow as this I’m ashamed; 
A horse only fit for the knackers you bring, 

And such as suits me should be worthy a king! 

A mettlesome charger, or one that at least 

Has the use of his we a mangy old beast !” 
Impatient, however, he leap’d on his back, 

With a frown on his brow, and a curse on the hack, 


But the bishop was hasty, for, hurt in his pride, 
He vaulted too nimbly, and fell on his side : 
Charlemagne from a window had witness’d the feat, 
And heard the loud swearing—too bad to repeat. 
Cried the king, with a laugh, “ You shall have a good steed; 
Men active and plucky as you are, we need ; 
So take off your mitre! T’ll make you a knight, 
Leave preaching to a a forte is to fight!” 
2M 
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TxouGH the health of the Princess Hermengilde occasionally seemed 
to improve, the alteration never assumed anything like a permanent cha- 
racter; indeed, at times the change which appeared so promising at first 
not unfrequently was the prelude to a sudden relapse, that created the 
deepest anxiety and apprehension. This rendered the physicians so 
wholly opposed to her removal, that it prolonged our séjour in the bright 
and sunny land in which we had been staying not only during the 
winter, but throughout the whole of its delicious spring, and, indeed, till 
the season was verging into the intense heats of summer; and it was 
during this latter period that an event occurred of much greater and 
more pleasing interest than any which had hitherto marked the entire 
period of my stay, and this was the marriage of the young English girl 
I have already alluded to, her destined husband having returned in safety 
from the theatre of war in the East to claim his affianced bride. 

The entire city was in a tumult at the approaching ceremony, which 
the bridegroom, with military promptitude and despatch, had urgently 
pressed forward. Modistes and dressmakers were driven half distracted 
with the commands which overwhelmed them, keeping them in active 
and vigorous employ from morning till night, orders pouring in upon 
them for robes and toilettes, to be completed in so short a space of time, 
from all the noble families in the place, the whole fashionable world being 
invited to be present. All was gaiety, excitement, and expectation, when 
an incident occurred which momentarily changed everything to doubt, 
wrath, and annoyance. 

The Archbishop Cardinal Patriarch was what is usually termed a very 
good sort of man, being a person held in the highest degree of estimation 
for his munificent charities and his devoted attachment to religion. Like 
many other good sort of men, however, he possessed certain peculiarities 
calculated to be productive of a greater degree of mischief than the most 
open rascality, foremost among which was a narrow-minded, if not in- 
tolerant, bigotry; a quality that on more than one occasion had brought 
him into very disagreeable collision with his government, which, however 
apostolic in theory, was very little disposed to tolerate anything resem- 
bling interference by the clergy in what even verged in the remotest 
degree upon the temporal power.* On the present occasion this feeling 
unfortunately found vent in a sort of pastoral which he fulminated against 
any one of his flock attending a heretic ceremony ! 

Dire was the ebullition of tears, exclamations, disappointment, and 
even anger the publication of this mandate excited among the fair sex, 


* This was written during the administration of the late Prince Metternich, a 
ruler who acted to the fullest extent up to the admonitions left to his posterity 
by the Duke Charles of Lorraine in reference to the clergy. For the best history of 
this able Roman Catholic Prince and distinguished military commander, the 
reader is referred to ‘‘ Memoirs of the House of Lorraine,” by the Count d’Haus- 
sonville, a work unsurpassed for accuracy, depth of research, and political and 
historical interest. 
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who, however faithful as became daughters of the true Church, were yet 
sufficiently children of Eve to gaze with sorrow and lamentation upon the 
costly and elegant toilettes ordered for the occasion, in which their fancies 
had already revelled in dreaming of the assured conquests that lay before 
them. But however obedient the fair ones may have been, and disposed 
to comply with the peremptory and imperious injunction issued by their 
clerical vicegerent, the feeling by no means extended to the male portion 
of the community, who at first received the intimation with astonishment 
and indignation, to be followed up with no slight degree of disregard and 
ridicule. The Commander-in-Chief, a bluff old Hungarian Hussar, who 
had been the companion in arms of the bride’s father, when the forces of 
Great Britain were acting in unison with the imperial armies, growled 
out that his Eminence might go to the devil before either his family or 
himself should be debarred from attending the marriage of the child of 
his old comrade. The young Archduke Francis Leopold, commanding 
the corps d’armée quartered in the city, candidly intimated that if they 
omitted to send him an invitation to attend the bridal of one with whom 
he used to dance and play when they were children together, he should 
come without one ; while his Excellency the governor-general of the 
province, an austere, solemn, ultra aristocratic-looking personage, dropped 
one of those quiet but significant and well-understood hints, which inti- 
mated that he felt assured his Eminence would reconsider his de- 
claration. 

In fact, it very soon appeared that a general and widely-spread spirit 
of rebellion was organised against the spiritual authority, which being 
pressed upon the Patriarch’s attention by the abler and more intelligent 
councillors around him, he, like a true and good ruler of the Church, 
deemed it much better to swim with the torrent, and appear to direct its 
course, in preference to losing all control over, and allowing himself to 
be submerged by it. Accordingly, he gave it expressly to be understood 
that the formula he had issued applied solely to a prohibition of any 
one officiating, or otherwise taking part in the ceremony, and not to 
any one merely wishing from courtesy or ties of friendship to attend 
and witness it. 

As no scion from the flock of the faithful had been requested in any 
way to act in this capacity, this second protocol was immediately pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results, in the general restoration of good 
humour, all now being smiles, sunshine, and sweetness; not the least 
gratified among the invited guests being the parocco, or vicar of the 
parish, a worthy ecclesiastic, in every respect the reverse of his superior, 
whose views in regard to the good things of this life by no means par- 
took of any great degree of ascetic severity, and who had, consequently, 
received the mandate of his spiritual liege lord, which debarred him 
— being present at the marriage-feast, with equal discontent and in- 

ignation. 

The day fixed for the ceremony was close at hand, and through the 
kindness of a distinguished countryman, Count M., Hereditary Grand- 
Marshal of the kingdom of Saxony, whose sisters, with the daughters of 
the Russian Minister, a Courland nobleman, were to be the bridesmaids 
on the occasion, I received a courteous invitation from the bridegroom, 
who intimated the pleasure it would afford him in renewing the acquaint- 
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ance we had formed when we last met on the banks of the Euphrates. 
In good truth, I was not likely to forget the circumstances connected with 
that last meeting. It was after the disaster at Nezib, when Ibrahim 
Pasha had made such short work with the Turkish army, to which field 
I had the ill luck to accompany, as an amateur, Colonel the Baron von 
Mooltke, the Prussian Military Commissioner at the Ottoman head- 
quarters, who had been directed by his government to proceed in ob- 
servation of the Imperial and Egyptian armies, and, if possible, prevent 
their coming to hostilities during the negotiations then pending, a service 
in which ‘he was to be joined by a French and English officer as col- 
leagues. The former, Colonel de Garraud, arrived very shortly after 
myself; but the latter, now the hero of this marriage, was first detained 
for further instructions by his ambassador in Paris on his route, and 
again by the British representative at Constantinople. The consequence 
was, when the battle took place, and the Turkish forces, routed beyond 
the possibility of even a single regiment being rallied and brought toge- 
ther, had scattered themselves, as usual with Asiatics, in marauding parties 
all over the country, while my French and Prussian comrades, as well as 
myself, were plundered of everything we possessed, and very narrowly 
escaped with our lives, their more fortunate English colleague, on finding 
himself in the midst of the first surge of the fugitives, warned by past 
experience, and the information obtained by the shrewd and intelligent 
imperial Tatar, or courier, who accompanied him, turned his horse round, 
and, with a few occasional appeals to the sabre and pistol, disengaged 
himself from the throng, and succeeded in reaching Erzeroum in safety, 
where we afterwards joined him, in a most sorry plight it must be con- 
fessed, though his courtesy and kindness very soon made us forget all the 
evils and annoyances we had experienced. 

Weddings somewhat too often (and let not my fair readers be angry 
with me for the declaration) are wearisome and monotonous affairs, and 
the flowery effusions that too often accompany proceedings of this descrip- 
tion, when carried to extremes, are very questionable in point of taste. 
The present ceremony was certainly one of a very different tenor, for 
gaiety and gladness seemed universally prevalent throughout. One old 
lady, indeed, came ready provided, handkerchief in hand, for the usual 
lachrymose ebullitions generally practised, but, on observing the smiles and 
tranquillity everywhere prevalent, quickly dismissed the lugubrious ex- 
pression she had imported ready-made for the occasion, and, like a poodle 
shaking himself on emerging from the water, at once joined in the general 
hilarity. The fat German cook, too, deemed it a point of necessary duty 
on her part, as she stood near the door, to criticise the appearance of the 
visitors, to exhibit a deluge of affecting pluviose emotion as they suc- 
cessively arrived. This, however, at length so tired out the patience of 
the butler, a huge colossal Austrian grenadier from the district of the 
Frioul, that, slapping her on the back with a force that would almost have 
felled an ox, and exclaiming “ Va stupida!’’—(Get along, you old fool !) 
—the lady’s sentimentals quickly became merged into those of choler and 
indignation, as, amid general laughter, she wrathfully anathematised this 
forcible manual appeal of her co-serviteur. 

There was a stir at the grand entrance of the drawing-room, the 
crimson velvet porticres were thrown aside, and the bride, surrounded by 
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her bridesmaids, entered the salon. Both before and since, I have perhaps 
seen many more strikingly beautiful, but never one that presented such a 
perfect picture of angelic loveliness. For a moment there was a hushed 
stillness of wonder and admiration, and then, as if spontaneously, the 
feeling burst forth from all around in a low murmur of applause. 

Field-Marshal the Duke of R., the opponent in many a bloody and 
fiercely-contested field of the bride’s father in the old wars of the Spanish 
peninsula, his first and firmest friend in later years, had claimed the 
right to stand in that father’s character at the altar, and bestow the 
hand of his child upon the husband of her choice. He advanced towards 
her with evident pride and pleasure. More than the allotted space of 
human life, in accordance with Divine authority, had passed over him, 
his age having some time since exceeded the awarded period of three 
score years and ten, but his erect, haughty, military figure seemed insen- 
sible to the lapse of time, and as he drew the arm of the beautiful bride 
within his own, many a younger man might have envied his firm proud 
step. 

We passed through the large entrance-hall of the Palazzo to reach 
the chapel, the rush to secure places in which certainly seemed to show 
but very slight reminiscence of the recent commands of the Cardinal 
Patriarch, my friend Count M. and myself, who were close behind the 
officiating clergyman, being once fairly lifted off our legs, and very nearly 
flung forward with some degree of violence against the reverend gentle- 
man. Once within the holy edifice, however, all was still, and perhaps 
the thoughts of others as well as myself reverted to the noble and 
illustrious race now passed away for ever, the former lords of that old and 
splendid mansion, who for centuries had dwelt within its marble halls, had 
stood beside this self-same altar, and with hearts as confident in their 
affection, and as replete with high and chivalrous feeling, as those of the 
beings I now saw before me, had pledged their vows. 

The voice of the Lutheran clergyman now broke upon my attention 
as he commenced the usual ritual. He was a mild, beneficent-looking 
man, of middle age, with an air of simple dignity that well became his 
holy calling. The most profound silence prevailed as his tones, in their 
deep, clear, mellow cadence, were heard, and all present seemed impressed 
with their solemn import. 

The sacred rite ended, their signatures were attached to the usual 
record, to which, as witnesses, were affixed some of the noblest names in 
Europe. It stands as a memorial of that day, when the world slum- 
bered in a reverie of flourishing prosperity and peace, little dreaming 
then of the storm of misery, anarchy, and desolation that was so shortly 
after to rock the whole civilised world to its very foundation. But the 
ceremony was concluded, and mirth and pleasure now reigned in un- 
disputed sway throughout the whole assembly. A splendid déjetiner 
had been provided. ‘Toasts and bumpers followed in quick succession, 
the bells from the neighbouring campanile rang out a merry peal, and 
“a around presented but one continued picture of unalloyed and continued 

ppiness. 

The bride soon retired to prepare for her journey to the beautiful and 
picturesque mountain residence in the neighbourhood of the celebrated 
castle of Collalto, where the honeymoon was to be passed. Her last adieux 
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were exchanged with her young friends, her husband had handed her 
to the carriage which was to convey them on their journey, the shouts 
of the assembled crowd without uprose in a farewell greeting, and many 
stood upon the balcony of the Palazzo waving their handkerchiefs to 
the departing pair by way of final adieux. ‘They were almost lost to 
view, when a crowd apparently arrested their progress. The multitude 
opened, and a procession was seen moving in the midst of them. They 
were hushed and silent, and the usual uproar of an Italian populace was 
now as stilled and quiet as the grave—a fit simile, for soon the robes of 
the priesthood and the cross-bearers as they burst upon our sight were 
visible, while the solemn strains of the chanted requiem, faintly yet 
clearly, were distinctly heard in the distance, accompanying a funeral ! 

How often are the meetings of such extremes the types of events 
marking our short, brief, and fleeting existence upon earth! 

“ Une mauvaise augure,” said the low tones of some one near me. I 
started at the sound, and turned towards the speaker. It was the voice 
of the Prince de L. I had heard, and, as I glanced towards him, an ex- 
pression of deep and thoughtful melancholy, almost approaching to 
absolute pain, which I long afterwards remembered, crossed his striking 
and noble features. 

In less than three weeks after this event, my further sojourn in Italy 
was brought to a conclusion by a sudden and painful, though, unhappily, 
not altogether unexpected, event. This was, as the reader may have 
already perhaps anticipated, the untimely death of the young and 
amiable Princess Hermengilde. She had much wished to be present at 
the marriage of her English friend, but as the period drew nigh she found 
her strength wholly unequal to accomplish what she so ardently desired, 
and was reluctantly obliged to forego her intention. The day previous 
the two young girls passed several hours together, and when they parted, 
as I was afterwards informed by the Baroness de Hahn, Dame d’ Honneur 
to the Princess, she strained the English maiden to her heart, as if con- 
scious they were never more to meet on earth. 

The sweet and gentle spirit passed away in so peaceful a slumber, 
that the exact period when it quitted its earthly tenement could not be 
determined. On preparing her remains for their last sad resting-place, 
it was thought some clue was found to the mystery of her illness and 
untimely end. Around the left arm, almost close to the shoulder, was 
found a bracelet of black velvet (evidently placed there expressly to avoid 
all chance of discovery), containing an exquisitely-finished miniature of 
an officer in a Hussar uniform, painted, it was surmised, by herself! The 
attendants gazed upon each other in speechless amazement at this un- 
expected incident, no one having any recollection whatever of having seen 
it before. It was transmitted to the Crown Prince; but, notwithstand- 
ing the most rigid and searching inquiries, no clue could be obtained as 
to who the young man was, or to what regiment or service he belonged, 
and the Hussar costume being so universally the same in every army in 
Europe, the efforts made to trace him through this medium were 
altogether unsuccessful. What appears almost incredible is, that neither 
the Prince himself, nor any of those who had formed the members of his 
suite for years, nor any one to whom the portrait was subsequently shown, 
had any reminiscence whatever of ever having beheld the original. Con- 
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jecture was useless, though it proved the truth of the writer who says of 
woman: ‘ Many a fair and gentle being carries with her to the tomb 
a secret unheeded and unknown.” 

In the Protestant cemetery of that old city rises one of the most ex- 
quisite funereal monuments that taste and feeling ever inspired human 
genius to fulfil, erected to the memory of the loved one by her sorrow- 
stricken, almost broken-hearted father. It is the work of Mademoiselle 
N., the eccentric but talented French female sculptor I have already ad- 
verted to as having met at the Duchess de 3.’s, and represents a cross of 
the purest Carrara marble, encircled with imraortelles and forget-me-nots, 
while at the base an angel rests looking down into the grave, as if 
summoning the departed spirit to ascend to the realms of Paradise. 


Ill. 


On the shores of the Baltic, in the bay formed by the headlands 
jutting beyond Dantzig upon the western side, and the quaint, antique 
city of Konigsberg upon the east, there is a pretty, retired small town, 
or large village rather, so completely shut out from the world, and alto- 
gether so entirely removed from the usual route of travellers, that its very 
existence at the period I am recording was almost unknown within a hun- 
dred miles of the spot itself. Indeed, it was so effectually enclosed in 
the dense woods and forests, which, on this part of the coast, stretch 
down almost into the sea, that, coupled with the circumstance of its being 
a considerable distance from any of the direct post roads leading from 
the Russian or Prussian frontiers, the reader will not often find it even 
inscribed in any of the maps published at the time. It was a lovely spot, 
and so completely screened on every side from the fierce and stormy 
breezes of the tempestuous Northern Sea, that it was constantly sought 
as a residence by the few opulent and noble families whose estates were 
situated in its immediate neighbourhood, both in summer and winter—in 
the former, from the purity of its waters affording such excellent sea- 
bathing ; in the latter, from the mildness of the climate, in consequence 
of its sheltered position, being in some degree equal to that of a southern 
hemisphere. 

At the period to which my narrative refers, there existed one great 
attraction there, which few would have expected to have found in that 
distant region. The belle of the little town and surrounding neighbour- 
hood was a young girl of rare and dazzling loveliness. Her father had 
been for many years courier in the family of an English nobleman, who 
resided almost altogether in Italy, where, consequently, he himself had 
been domiciled for a great many years. He was honest, zealous, and 
trustworthy, and soon became more a confidential agent to his employer 
than an ordinary domestic, a substantial acknowledgment of which he 
received on the death of the Earl, who left him a handsome annuity in 
testimony of his long service and good conduct. On the demise of his 
kind and liberal master, and the changes that occurred in the family in 
which he had lived for so long a period, Arnulf, finding himself not 
merely independent, but, from the savings he had effected, absolutely 
wealthy for a person in his situation in life, resolved, with that feeling so 
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constantly found among Germans, especially those of the north, to return 
and pass the remainder of his days in his native province. He was still 
a fine-looking man in the prime of life, and having won the hand and 
heart of a beautiful young maiden in the neighbourhood of Bassano, 
where his late lord possessed a villa not far from the celebrated castle of 
Collalto, and constantly resided during the.summer and autumn months, 
he purchased a house, with an extensive farm attached to it, situated on 
the outskirts of the little Baltic town we have described, to which he con- 
ducted his youthful bride, who, being the daughter of one of the most 
opulent peasant proprietors of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces, was 
admirably adapted to be his helpmate in the line of life he had selected. 

Unfortunately, the life of happiness Arnulf now enjoyed was destined to 
be of very limited duration. At the end of two years he lost his young and 
devoted partner, who died in giving birth to a female infant. The blow 
was a heavy one, and for some time the bereaved husband remained stu- 
pified under it. His duty towards his child, however, roused him to ex- 
ertion ; time brought its usual alleviation; and as years rolled on she 
became to him the one great sole object in life. As the young Bianca 
expanded from youth to girlhood, her rare and unequalled loveliness 
became the theme of many a provincial ballad, and proved a source of 
attraction that not unfrequently drew visitors to the retired spot where 
so bright a flower bloomed. To the sweet features, dark raven locks, and 
large brilliant orbs of her Italian mother, she joined the tall willow-like 
form and dazzling complexion of our northern clime, the tout ensemble 
forming so complete a picture of feminine beauty, that a Russian friend 
of mine, of the Imperial Guard, who had served as a volunteer in 
the southern Asiatic provinces of the empire during the Circassian cam- 
paign, once declared to me she was the only being he had ever seen in a 
western hemisphere who reminded him of those perfect types of the 
human form he had witnessed in the Georgian Caucasus. She had 
reached her nineteenth year; her hand had been sought by many whose 
social position was superior to her own; but her heart had remained 
i aaa and she steadily, though courteously, refused the offers made 
to her. 
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BRIARS AND THORNS. 
By Brancue Marryat. 


Part II. 
IX. 


NEWS AT LAST. 


SrBELLa was soon re-established with her former companion in the 
lodgings at Brompton. Her parting interview with Mrs. Pierrepont 
had not been productive of much emotion on either side; a con- 
versation which David had previously held with his aunt had, how- 
ever, so far softened matters as to render it, at all events in appear- 
ance, an amicable one. 

As Sybella paced up and down the | te of the railway station 
in company with David (who had joined her there a few minutes before 
starting), she regretted the course she had taken in avoiding him so 
strenuously after her accident at Richmond, and the fervent hand- 
clasp and the earnest lingering gaze which followed her till she was 
lost to sight, travelled with her, I fancy, the whole of the way to 
London ; for when the train ruthlessly bore her off she fell into a 
reverie which lasted till the end of her journey. After her arrival 
in London, Captain Chetwynde lost no time in joining her there, and 
many were the consultations which soon afterwards took place (to 
which Mr. Elliott and another intimate friend were admitted) as to 
the best plan to be pursued for the furtherance of the object they 
had in view. In the warmth of his passion, the usually cool, phleg- 
matic David seemed to have suddenly become inspired with an im- 
patience foreign to his nature; he would admit of no doubts, still less 
of any delay. 

The readers of the advertising columns of every newspaper extant 
were urgently appealed to for information of any kind relating to Cap- 
tain John Travers, late —th Dragoons; a substantial reward being 
offered for any authentic intelligence of that gentleman’s death or (if 
living) his place of abode. 

Month after month went slowly by, but no information brought 
relief to Sybella’s mind. She was almost heart-broken at times; the 
rapture of finding herself beloved by the only being she had ever cared 
for in the world was fast turning to bitterness, and her mind was con- 
tinually filled with the most painful forebodings. 

What (she would say to herself) if, after all, he should answer the 
appeal—what if he should reappear and claim me as his wife, and 
separate me for ever from David! And the hours of darkness would 
pass in these weary speculations. 

She called to mind the vow she had made years ago in expiation, as 
she then imagined, of her girlish petulance, and, shuddering at the 
gulf perhaps even now ready to close upon her, Sybella would fall 
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into a feverish sleep, and wake jaded and worn to encounter the 
anxiety of the morrow. 

For David she also grieved. Loving her as he did, honestly and 
devotedly, the dreadful state of uncertainty told fearfully upon his 
health. Sometimes, as she glanced up anxiously into the open coun- 
tenance formerly so unclouded, but now marred by the set expression 
caused by the continual failure of his hopes, she would stifle a sigh, 
and attempt, almost against hope, to cheer him in his hard and un- 
merited trial. 

For David’s heart was hers—hers entirely. He loved her with the 
unflinching, untiring love of an honest, noble nature ; all the love he 
could give (and love comes but once to men like David Chetwynde) 
had passed into her keeping. 

In their almost daily communion Sybella had many proofs afforded 
her of her lover’s worth. Her heart sometimes overflowed with grati- 
tude and admiration as she witnessed the utter disregard of self, the 
rectitude of purpose, and the high-minded conduct which he exhibited 
during this trying crisis. 

Six months was the term for which it had been agreed they were to 
advertise, and if during this time no tidings could be gained, then 
but what was to be done in the event of so sad a failure of their 
schemes, was a point which had never been fully decided upon. 

The certainty on which they had relied, of hearing news of some 
kind of her husband, had mse be vanished as the six months drew to 
a close, and Mrs. Elliott, with whom Sybella passed much of her time, 
trembled as she reflected on the dangerous position of her young 
friend. She loved her as her own child, and would ponder for hours 
over the best course to be taken for her welfare. 

But as time flew by, and the likelihood of Captain Travers ever re- 
turning to claim her as his wife became daily fainter, Sybella began to 
feel more reconciled to her destiny. Her attachment to David, and 
the reverence with which she began to look up to him, had taken so 
strong a hold upon her, that the fact of being daily in his company was, 
she thought, sufficient happiness, and, in her single-mindedness, would 
have been content thus to pass the remainder of her existence. 

But Mrs. Elliott took a different view of the matter. Much as she 
admired and liked Captain Chetwynde, she felt convinced that, were 
he at all like the generality of men, when the feverish excitement con- 
sequent on all this anxiety had passed away, and a certain time had 
elapsed without producing any of the hoped-for results, this intimacy 
with him would be fraught with danger to Sybella. 

Would he, in the prime of his manhood, be content to dangle for 
years by the side of a woman he dared not wed, and thus quietly re- 
sign himself to the possession of a shadow? She entertained too high 
an opinion of him to allow her mind to be harassed with any doubt or 
fear that his conduct, under any circumstances, would be otherwise 
than upright and honourable; still he might weary in time, as other 
men have done, of a fruitless love, and Sybella would hardly have the 
right to demand so great a sacrifice as that he should waste his whole 
life in the pursuit of a chimera. 

On the other hand, a marriage under existing circumstances would 
be too hazardous. What if the first husband should reappear! It 
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would be the crowning disaster of poor Sybella’s short but clouded 
existence. 

Time wore on, and the sharp, biting frosts were gradually giving 
way before the genial spring weather, the crocuses peeped from their 
wintry hiding-places, and half-starved, pinched-looking girls pressed 
their faded, scentless violets on the passers-by, when, mounting the 
steps of his club one afternoon, Captain Chetwynde came upon a knot 
of acquaintance, who were talking and laughing loudly with some one 
whom they had surrounded, and whom, by their taller figures, they 
screened from his view. 

“T’ll be bound, Macdonald,” exclaimed one of them, standing aside 
in order to let Chetwynde pass—‘“ I'll be bound it is a long time since 
you have lighted upon any English violets!” glancing, as he spoke, 
at a bunch in David’s hand, which the importunity of the tired, weary- 
looking hawker had forced upon him. 

“Why yes,” replied a somewhat rough-looking bearded gentleman ; 
“more than ten years’ absence from one’s native soil——but surely that 
is Chetwynde,” said he, interrupting himself, and following with his 
eyes the retreating figure. “I knew him well in years gone by. We 
were at the Academy together, and when he first joined I lived almost 
entirely with him. I must speak to him.” And, rushing after him, 
three stairs at a time, he soon overtook him. 

A long absence, and as long a beard, had so altered his appearance 
that David failed at first to recognise his friend, but when he did so the 
new comer was received with a warmth which made amends for the 
coolness of his first reception. 

“ My dear old boy,” exclaimed David, after the first greetings were 
over, “ who would have thought it? We heard that you had been bit 
by the gold-seeking mania; but that was all. Why, it is years since 
I have heard of you or from you. And so you have done well. I 
sincerely wish you joy of it.” 

But although the tones were cheery which issued from his lips, and 
his face assumed a momentary brightness, yet the thoughtful look, now 
habitual, soon stole over it again, deepening the lines in the wide 
forehead, and giving so sad and careworn an expression to the whole 
countenance, that there appeared to be some truth in the remark of 
Mr. Macdonald, when he rejoined the friends whom he had left so un- 
ceremoniously, to the effect that ‘“ Chetwynde had aged immensely, and 
that any one would take him for forty, at least.” 

They had agreed, with two more friends, to dine together; and 
as the quartette sat down to a well-served repast, Macdonald ex- 
claimed : 

“ What a comfortable sensation it is to feel decently clothed again! 
I am afraid to say how many months I have lived without any other 
raiment than a flannel shirt and et ceeteras, though this hard beaver, my 
last purchase, is scarcely a good exchange for my Panama hat. As for 
news, I am three centuries Sohind the rest of the world, and expect it 
will take me six months, at least, to get properly posted up, both in 
what is doing and has been done since I left. I’ve not seen a news- 
paper for months. I have so few relations, that my long absence was 
a loss to no one, and I made up my mind not to think of England 
until I had made a regular coup. I did it in the end, though I had to 
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wait some time for the happy event. I got more gold than I ever ex- 
pected to see of my own.” ; 

Dinner being ended, the conversation turned entirely upon the sub- 
ject of the gold-diggings, their newly-returned friend explaining the 
way in which it was worked, relating the trials and hardships of all 
seekers for gold, and how small were the profit realised by most 
of them. 

All this was pretty well known to his hearers ; the subject had been 
read of and discussed often enough; but their companion had just re- 
turned after years of absence, and the relation of his hair-breadth 
escapes and exciting adventures was, of course, received by them with 
interest. 

“ Hallo!” he suddenly cried, as, by way of accompaniment to his 
after-dinner cigar, he was carelessly skimming the columns of an 
evening paper, “who would like to put a hundred pounds in his 
pocket? Here’s some one actually advertising for news of poor 
Travers, and I saw him lying dead myself, just outside Sonora, the 
very day I left. He was shot by one of those rascally Chinese. They 
set upon him, the cowardly scoundrels, and killed him before any one 
could come to his assistance. I knew him very slightly, hardly to 
speak to; but I shall not forget the look of his face, as I last saw it, 
for a long while.” 

At this unexpected intelligence Captain Chetwynde rose suddenly 
from his seat, stared Macdonald full in the face, made a movement as 
if about to address him, and then, without a word, left the room. The 
revulsion of feeling had been too great; the announcement in this off- 
hand way of tidings which for months it had been the object of his 
life to obtain, and of which the apparent impossibility of ever pro- 
curing had lately almost driven him to despair, had proved too much 
for him. His heart almost seemed to stand still, and the dull, heavy 
pain, often experienced in moments of sudden bereavement, came 
over him. 

He recovered his senses after a while, however ; the naturally stron 
nerves (latterly unstrung by the constant, carking anxiety) resume 
their proper tone, and, turning again towards the room where he had 
left his friends, he re-opened the door and entered. 

If his face was a shade or two paler than usual as he advanced 
towards the bearer of this unexpected piece of news, and asked him 

uietly if what he had just now et respecting Captain Travers’s 

eath was strictly true, it was unnoticed by his companions. The 
voice which accompanied the speech was evenly modulated and firm 
in its accents, and as the reply was unhesitatingly given in the affirma- 
tive, David proceeded to inform him that he knew some of the deceased 
man’s family, and would spare Macdonald the trouble of replying to 
the advertisement, as he would himself acquaint them with the circum- 
stance of the death of their relative, which would, in fact, be a relief 
to them, after the suspense in which they had been held for years 
respecting his fate. 

Pleading an engagement as the motive for his absence, Captain 
Chetwynde soon afterwards quitted the room. He glanced anxiously 
at the clock on the stairs as he descended to the hall, selected his hat 
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and overcoat from a stand in the vestibule, and receiving, as he passed 
out, from the porter a couple of letters directed to himself, hailed a 
hansom which was passing, and, before ten minutes had elapsed from 
the time the news was first imparted to him, was driving as fast as 
possible in the direction of Brompton. 

The brilliantly lighted shops and the glare of the street-lamps 
seemed to flash strangely to his still bewildered senses, and a misty 
kind of vapour danced before his eyes. 

The cab bore him steadily on through Piccadilly, crowded with 
in gs and past Sloane-street, with its attendant omnibuses and 

ackney-cab stand. 

A drunken man staggered across the road, reeling along regardless 
of his limbs. “Am I drunk also?” he muttered, taking off his hat 
and letting the cool air play upon his heated brow. “Can it all be 
real? Is this weary suspense actually come to an end, and am I now 
driving to the fruition of my hopes?” And he murmured the name 
of Sybella as he closed his eyes, in order not to notice how slowly to 
his fevered imagination each well-known spot was passed. He yearned 
to hear her voice once more—once more to hear the soft accents telling 
him that he was loved. There was no barrier now; at last all was 
removed. 

His brain swam, he felt intoxicated with his new-born happiness, 
and each second seemed an age, until he could impart it to Sybella. 

The cab at length arrived at its destination. He darted out almost 
before it stopped, to the extreme peril of his limbs, but his agitation 
was so great that, when knocking for admission, his trembling hand 
almost refused its oflice. 

At the moment he was entering the house Sybella was sitting by the 
bedside of poor Sawney, who had retired early to rest, and was humbl 
finishing the gruel which Sybella had ordered for her benefit; for the 
cough which was her constant attendant, and which the cutting winds 

revalent during the early portion of the year did not tend to improve, 

d this season returned with greater violence than usual. 

“Tt is a shame to make you eat what I never will be prevailed on to 
take myself, isn’t it ?” said her companion, carefully shading the night- 
light before leaving her friend to the rest she needed. “ Good night, 
dear,” she added, cheerfully, as she closed the door. 

Descending the stairs again, Sybella, without any forewarning, 
entered the sitting-room. 

David was standing near the window, his eyes fixed on the door. As 
she came in, a cry of surprise at finding him there so unexpectedly 
escaped her. 

“ My wife! my own at last!” he softly uttered, as he took both her 
hands in his, and, in as few words as possible, made her acquainted with 
the intelligence which he had just heard. 

It was now Sybella’s turn to fancy herself dreaming; but this feel- 
ing was soon dispelled, and the kiss which was imprinted on her lips 
she earnestly returned, as with a joyful and grateful heart she felt that 
at last, without fear or sin, she could permit the caresses of the only 
man in the world she could ever love. 
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xX. 
A CRUEL SURPRISE. 


A suppEN transition from a life of doubt and anxiety to one of per- 
fect happiness is apt to confuse one’s ideas with regard to the pas- 
sage of time; consequently, as the day so earnestly ye for by 
David for the celebration of their marriage approached, Sybella could 
scarcely believe that the hours, hitherto so long and monotonous, 
could have flown so rapidly. 

Notwithstanding that the events of that memorable night, when 
hope was renewed in her heart, and happiness came upon her so un- 
expectedly, were still as vivid in her mind as when she awoke the 
morning afterwards to the first blissful sense of their full and true 
import, she sometimes even yet found it difficult to rid herself entirely 
of her old doubts and fears, in so unforeseen and strange a manner 
did the present blessed change in the aspect of affairs appear to her to 
have been brought about. A state, if not exactly of misery, at all 
events of something more or less akin to it, is in fact so much oftener 
the common lot than its reverse, that it is generally harder to realise 
a great and unexpected stroke of good, than of evil fortune. 

r. Macdonald had been formally introduced, and had again re- 
eee in her presence all the particulars of her husband’s death, which 

taken place about six months back, and of which he had been an 
eye-witness ; the body, he said, had been carried off by some Yankees, 
who were present at the scene of the disaster. He would have attended 
the funeral himself, had not business called him away that self-same 
evening. 

No doubt of her widowhood could exist now ; nevertheless, little as 
she regretted the death of the man who had deserted her so cruelly, 
Sybella insisted on a delay of six months, at least, before again entering 
the marriage state. No pleading on David’s part could alter her pur- 
pose, and the only concession which she would make in his favour was, 
that they should be united on his birthday, an event which would take 
place sorte twelve days, or so, short of the prescribed time. 

The death of two maiden aunts happening close upon one another 
had put him in possession of a small estate (on which was a comfort- 
able residence), situated in the county of Suffolk. 

Thither they agreed to go directly after their marriage. David had 
proposed a tour Reweak ltaly, but Sybella shook her head. 

Life had been too stormy, and she had gone through too much ex- 
citement and anxiety lately, to find pleasure in any more wanderings ; 
for the present, at least. 

A certain rustic cottage, with its pretty grounds and ornamental 
lake, surrounded by a large undulating expanse of heath, for her 
dwelling, and David for a companion, formed the height of her aspira- 
tions, and comprised all that she now looked forward to or cared for. 

During this period of her existence she would sit and think for 
hours with rapture on the happiness which awaited her. Her life 
seemed one glorious bright dream; all the brighter for its contrast 
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with her former joyless existence. The time which was not spent in 
the company of her betrothed was passed in conjuring up visions of 
the future. She never forgot, however, the want of wife-like obedience 
to her late husband, for which she had so often reproached herself in 
bygone days. Sincerely she regretted her past follies, and generous} 
took upon herself an undue share of the blame for the misery whic 
had been brought about by her first ill-omened marriage. 

But she shuddered when the thought sometimes crossed her: “ Sup- 

se it had turned out differently! Suppose he had come back, poor 
Fallow, to claim me as his wife!” 

Notwithstanding that his evil influence had rendered her life bitter, 
and that by his cruel conduct her joy had been turned into sorrow, his 
unexpected and violent death could not fail to excite her pity, and, 
with feelings still further softened by her own happiness, she learnt to 
speak of the departed, if not with regret, at least with kindness. 

David’s state of probation was drawing toa close. It wanted but 
six weeks of the appointed time, when Sybella, with Miss Saunders, 
accompanied him on a visit to their future abode. She laughingl 
recounted to him, as they travelled down, the incidents of their 
eventful journey to Richmond, and drew delightful comparisons 
between that and the present one, and her position then and now. 

The train bore them to within a mile or two of their destination, 
and David’s carriage—bought expressly for the use of its future mis- 
tress—being in waiting, they set off together on a visit cf inspection 
to the house and grounds. 

“ Now, Sawney,” exclaimed Sybella, joyfully, “ here is the home at 
lasé you have so long wished for; you must look all over it, dear, and 
then I must find you a sunny corner to repose in till dinner-time.” 

The inspection did not occupy very much time. It had been for 
years the abode of two maiden ladies, and the neatness with which the 
establishment and grounds had been kept was very apparent. Still, 
in David’s idea many alterations were required before his wife could 
take up her abode there in perfect comfort; and that was the motive 
of their present visit. 

“There, Miss Saunders,” said he, opening the door of a sitting-room, 
“this is to be Sybella’s own room ; at present it appears rather gloomy, 
but by enlarging that window and throwing out a conservatory, as I 
intend shall be done, it will be prettier as well as lighter, and then 
(turning to Sybella) you can indulge in your passion for flowers to 
your heart’s content, as well as in your graver artistic studies.” 

It was a long and rather low room, facing the south, and opening 
with glass doors into a verandah entwined with creeping roses, flanked 
by a shrubbery. Beyond was a brilliant parterre of flower-beds, rich 
with summer roses, and alive at present with the hum of myriads of 
bees, busily employed in storing the numerous hives which were 
placed on the sunny side of an ample kitchen-garden. 

A path led through the shrubbery to a picturesque and quaint old 
plaisance, where, from a bench placed amidst the trimly-cut trees, the 
blue sea dotted with white sails could be discerned in the distance. 

The inspection of the house and grounds concluded, Sybella, during 
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letting her eyes wander over the extent of country before her, her 
thoughts turned to the future, when, with him at her side, she could 
resort to this favoured spot and gaze on in peace. 

“Darling,” said the object of her thoughts, as he returned to her, 
“why do you look so thoughtful? I have been watching you these 
five minutes, but your eyes had such a far-off dreamy kind of look 
about them that I feared to interrupt your musings. Are you not 
happy, Sybella 

ending tenderly over the slight form beside him, David read his 
answer in her eyes. 

“Did I not think that our marriage would bring you peace and con- 
tentment ; did I not feel assured that I could make your future a happy 
one, I should not, even now, urge it upon you. Once I held back from 
different motives, and with shame I confess that I scarcely deserved 
the blessing of your affection ; but now that all obstacles are removed, 
my whole life shall atone for my past error. 

“People call me proud, and I fear with some truth; proud I am 
at any rate to say that I was never guilty of a dishonourable action, 
and | thank God for it. 

“What I should have done, had affairs turned out differently, 
I cannot tell. I believe my heart would have broken. Don’t ever 
again speak to me of that man. I cannot entertain the same forgiving 
feeling as you do towards him, when I think of the years of wretched- 
ness which he caused you. You know, dearest Sybella,” he went on 
to say, as she drew closer to him, “what my ideas are of marriage; 
i will discover in time all my antiquated notions on the subject. 

d he been alive, and could a divorce have been obtained, never— 
had I married you under such cireumstances—could I have fancied you 
my wife. Ido not consider that any divorce can render it permissible 
for persons to marry again. 

“ Now I want you to listen to me for a few minutes, whilst, at the 
risk of having to appear a little less immaculate in your sight, I 
make a clean breast of it, and tell you some of my bachelor secrets ; 
for one of my old-fashioned notions is, that there can be no happiness 
in wedlock if there exists the shadow of a secret between husband 
and wife. 

“My pet! don’t look so piteously at me. I am not going to dis- 
close any very dreadful deed, after all; but I want you to know why 


_ at my sober age, in all probability, I am still a bachelor—in fact, why 


for years I have said that I should never marry. 

“| was just twenty-one when I was ordered to Edinburgh. I think 
at that time of life we men are most impressionable; but as yet I had 
never loved—never even seen a woman whom I could really care for, 
when I met at an archery meeting one whose acquaintance, alas! cost 
me many a subsequent pang. She was quite a girl, at least she looked 
like one, or rather to me, silly boy as I was, she looked like an angel. 
I afterwards saw her several times; first out walking, then out driving, 
then at a pic-nic; at last I fell (as I fancied) desperately in love, 
without even knowing her name. Oh, Sybella! she had such a fair, 
sweet face! 

“About a month after I had first seen her there was a ball at one 
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of the principal houses in Edinburgh. I was invited, and no sooner 
had I entered the room than I perceived the object of my devo- 
tion. I could not rest till I got an introduction. You may fancy 
my disappointment when I found that she was married; not that 
I had ever yet thought of marriage in connexion with herself, still the 
feeling gave me pain. I did not meet her for some time after this. A 
circumstance, however, took place later which brought me into great 
intimacy with some of her immediate connexions. We met again, 
continually, and in her I witnessed conduct which exalted my ideas of 
woman. 

“Her husband—an old, morose, hard-natured man—had married 
her, I suppose, simply to secure a nurse, who, being bound by legal 
ties, could not run away and leave him, as others had done. She 
didn’t love him; how could she? I knew she couldn’t love him. I 
have heard of insults, ay, even blows, received by that sweet, patient 
woman, which would have made any man with an ounce of feeling burn 
to knock the old villain on the head. But how could I interfere? Well 
as I knew her—intimately, 1 may say—never once did I hear her 
breathe one word of reproach against that monster. She bore the 
infliction with the heroism of a martyr. I loved her so for all her 
sufferings, and with my love was mixed a chivalrous longing to stand 
forward as her champion. 

“T said just now that her face was fair; would to God that I had 
thought it less fair. You women, somehow, find out a man’s secret 
almost before he knows it himself. She soon discovered mine, poor 
darling, and that I would have died to have served her. One day we 
were both at a party in the neighbourhood of her own house. 

“ An accident prevented her carriage from coming at the appointed 
time. Her friends had all left, and the lady of the house suggested 
that, as it was only a short distance, I should escort her home. I never 
spoke a word till we had gone half way down the street. Her house 
lay back, in a large garden. She spoke to me twice before we reached 
the gate. I couldn’t answer; the devil was prompting me to evil. I 
knew if I spoke that I should tell her of my love; and had I acknow- 
ledged it, and pained her by the avowal, I should have been ready to 
cut my throat afterwards. 

“ «Mr. Chetwynde,’ I heard her say, as we arrived at the door. I 
arrested my hand in the act of ringing, and looked up in her face. 

“Oh, those eyes! Sybella, they haunted me for years, there was 
such a look of utter misery in them. How her young life had been 
trifled with and withered! 

“¢ David,’ she said (she was older than I was). I couldn’t help it, 
but at the sound of her voice I hid my face in my hands. 

“David, will you go away from Edinburgh? Will you promise 
me this?’ She had rung the bell as she spoke, and the steps of the 
old servant were heard heavily as they came across the passage. 

“She looked again in my face, and I know I had tears in my eyes as 
I gave the promise required. 

“ * God bless you, poor boy!’ she said. And as she passed in I felt 
a little fluttering kiss upon my cheek. I never saw her again, Sybella. 
I left Edinburgh shortly afterwards, and exchanged into another 
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battery. I heard of her often, though always the same, ever in 
attendance on that old surly hound, her husband. Just before I left 
India she died. I don’t believe she ever cared for me; she saw my 
folly, and pitied me. Women generally act on impulse, and she gave 
me that kiss purely out of her great pity for my boyish sorrow. I 
should like to see any man,” he said, rising, “ who would say to the 
contrary. Many men would not understand it; so few really under- 
stand women, and that is how numbers are deceived. Some fancy that 
every fortress is assailable, and mistake forbearance and a wish to spare 
for nothing less than a willingness to surrender at discretion. 

“Don’t look so sad, my pet! I have told you this because I set her 
up as my idol for so many years, and because I used to think no woman 
could ever equal her in virtue and goodness. I never loved her as I 
loved you. in could I? And then, much as I pitied and admired 
her, I could never have made her my wife. I used to have that kind 
of feeling in me; it comes from my pride, I suppose, or selfishness, 
perhaps, but I used to feel that the woman who was to be my wife 
must be mine, and mine only, and never have been another’s. For 
that reason I thought I never could marry a widow, or indeed any 
woman who had ever loved before, or even been engaged. 

“Mind you, I am speaking of the past, Sybella. My love for you 
has deel all my former feelings.” And as David finished speaking 
he took her hand, and pressing it in his own, added, after a moment’s 
silence, “ Now, Sybella, I am waiting to hear what you will say to 
this long confession of mine. You will never feel jealous of that poor 
thing, will you?” 

“ Jealous? No, David. Have you not graciously overlooked the 
unpardonable offence of my being a widow!’ she laughingly replied. 

“Well,” he continued, “we both have a past to obliterate; and now 
look at this, which I had nearly forgotten. It is the antique ring 
I spoke of, which belonged formerly to my poor mother; you must 
wear it till we are married, and then it will do for a guard to your 
wedding-ring. Give me your hand. Why, the ring is much too big 
for you. That ruby in the centre is my heart, Sybella. You'll take 
care of my heart and cherish it, won’t you? Oh, darling!” he said, 
fervently, as he strained her to his heart, “ what can separate us now ? 
I'd slay the man who came between us, without mercy.” 


“Look, Sawney,” said Sybella, a week or two afterwards, as she 
handed her the paper, “ David’s name is in yesterday’s Gazette : 
‘Royal Regiment of Artillery, Lieutenant Thomas Vigors to be Cap- 
tain, vice David Chetwynde, who retires.’ How I should have hated 
having to move from place to place, just as suited the mighty will and 

leasure of the Horse Guards! We might in that case have shut up 
the Suffolk cottage. I wonder if I shall be a sufficient companion for 
David in his hours of idleness? He is so essentially an active man, 
and so fond of his duty, that I sometimes fear he will regret having 
—— the service.’ And as the opening door admitted Captain 
hetwynde, she turned to him and said, “I was just speaking of your 
—*- What will you now do to fill up the whole of your 
e ? 
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Captain Chetwynde smiled as he approached to greet her, and re- 
plied that he expected to find plenty of work in keeping her in order. 
“ My time will, therefore, be fully occupied,” he said, “for you will 
find me a terrible martinet of ahusband. By-the-by, the conservatory 
is built, and it only wants the flowers, which [ shall order in next week 
to grace your arrival. Miss Saunders, I see you think us awfully in- 
correct in having such a quiet wedding, and in going at once to the 
‘Willows;’ but at any rate, for the present, we must all bend to 
Sybella’s wish. Darling,” he said, later, “you will have to give me 
leave of absence for a day or two, for I must run down and shake 
hands with all my old companions; besides, there are so many things 
to look to just at the last. Let me see, this is Saturday. i cannot 
promise to be back again until Tuesday, and that will give us just one 
week to prepare for the 23rd. I always used to beg every one not to 
notice my birthday. I hated the idea of having it kept with any fuss. 
Aunt Dora always used to try to get up some kind of celebration of 
it, but I was ungrateful enough to set my face against all her attempts. 
This time, however, I shall make up for it, and have twenty-nine happy 
birthdays all in one. Ob, Sybella! I tremble at the great joy which is 
in store for me. Give me all your thoughts, and let all your wishes 
go ry me on my journey, for I feel unaccountably out of spirits to- 
night.” 

‘ile turned again at the door after having made his adieu, and, ad- 
vancing abruptly towards her, half frightened Sybella by the earnest, 
almost wild manner in which he strained her to his bosom, and, amidst 
incoherent sentences of love, frantically kissed her eyes, her lips, and 
her hands, and was gone almost before she could recover herself suffi- 
ciently to speak. 

The clock from the oratory near just then struck eight, and as she 
rose from the couch where she had been sitting, she said, with a half 
smile, “ Poor David!” but before quitting the room she pleaded to 
a higher power that no harm might befal her beloved. “1 can never 
undo my former marriage,” she said to herself, “and I know that the 
thought of it gives him pain, although he is too generous ever to 
allude to it. But he shall forget it in the love of his wife, for no girl 
could make him happier than I shall.” And with these reflections 
Sybella crossed the room, and prepared to indite a note to the Elliotts, 
acquainting them with her desire to spend the next day or two at 
Twickenham. 

The note having been duly written and sent off, Sybella began to 
wonder at Miss Saunders’s absence. She had gone out about some 
trifling commission, and her absence had extended over an hour. 

She rang, therefore, to inquire whether she had not returned, and 
receiving an answer from the servant in the negative, she dismissed the 
matter from her mind, and allowed her thoughts instead to wander to 
her lover, and the impressive leave he had taken of her not an hour 

0. 
“T wish he had not spoken so sadly,” she murmured. “TI shall have 
a miserable week, I feel certain. His love for me renders him 
nervous.” And as she closed her eyes and laid back again upon the 
sofa, waiting for the lamp to be lighted until Miss Saunders should 
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return, ominous forebodings, notwithstanding her efforts to repel 
them, would persistently intrude themselves upon her mind. 

The form of her betrothed rose again distinctly before her. The 
very clothes which he had worn, the colour of the necktie, the gloves 
as he drew them on before leaving, the light which had flashed across 
the ring on his finger, and lastly, the impatient, restless feet which, as 
he stood before her, had dragged aside the gaudy sheepskin rug placed 
there by Sawney. 

Yes! there it was still awry, and as she noted it and blamed herself 
for all this nonsense, the clock struck again, and told her that just one 
hour had elapsed since he had taken his departure. 

The door-bell rang at this juncture. “Sawney at length,” said 
Sybella, rising eagerly, some dread undefinable sensation making her 
wish for companionship. 

“ Sawney!” she cried, half frightened, as on the door being opened 
the sound of voices, mixed with suffocating sobs, broke upon her ear. 

“ What can it mean? Is she hurt?” And hastily rushing into the 
passage, Sybella received the fainting and hysterical form of her com- 
panion into her arms, and, amidst her tears and groans, sought 
anxiously to obtain from her an explanation of all this emotion. 

No answer, however, could be elicited, but the sobs continued 
unceasingly. Perceiving by the dim uncertain light that another 
figure was standing in the entrance, Sybella turned in that direction. 

Who could this stranger be?, The light from the street-lamp 
gleaming across the hall revealed to her a tall, bearded man, with a 
bronzed and haggard face. 

There was no time for explanation, for he rapidly advanced, and as 
he neared her she started convulsively, her brain swam, her senses 
seemed to leave her suddenly, her voice, when she tried to speak, ap- 
— far away, and the other voices seemed confused and unearthly. 

e came closer still, when, lifting up her hands to heaven, and shriek- 
ing frantically in her agony, Sybella recognised distinctly the face and 


form of him whom they had so long supposed dead—her husband, 
Captain Travers. 


XI. 
RETRIBUTION. 


RETROSPECTION is not commonly a pleasant task—a sentiment in 
‘ which many of my readers will no doubt concur. We are mostly too 

absorbed in the present and future to occupy ourselves with the past, 
which with us poor weak mortals is not always a subject we find 
it either satisfactory or agreeable to dwell upon. 

Who, in reviewing the past, can say with truth, “I would live my 
life over again ?” And how few would dare to exclaim, “ As I acted 
then, so would I act now” ? 

Still, however disagreeable retrospection may be, it is necessary at 
times in a story, and never more so than in the present instance, when 
I find myself called upon to explain how it happened that all the joy 
of poor Sybella and her blissful anticipations of the future were 
wrecked so suddenly by the unexpected arrival of him whose death 
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she so firmly believed in, and had accustomed herself so long to regard 
as a matter which had been placed beyond all manner of doubt. 

I must therefore crave indulgence for bringing again before my 
readers one whose career, alas! was productive of unhappiness to other 
persons connected with this history besides herself—namely, poor 
Gabrielle. The scene, therefore, must be changed to a small but 

icturesque country villa, situated in the little village of Ouchy, which 
Ties just below the town of Lausanne, on the banks of the lovely 
lake of Geneva, in the canton de Vaud. 

The villa is adjacent to, or rather joins part of, the fine chiteau 
known as “ L’Elysée,” and is generally let by the proprietor as a 
summer residence to some of our wandering compatriots. 

The chateau itself boasts of a large white fagade, shut in on both 
sides by numerous ancient trees, and is approached through a carriage- 
drive guarded by rustic wooden gates. Along the wide terrace which 
overhangs the placid lake, the windows, bedecked with gaily-striped 
venetians, form a conspicuous object, whilst traversing a lawn inter- 
spersed by flowering shrubs, and affording a fine view of the surround- 
ing scenery, may be seen another terrace, which is flanked by a low 
stone parapet. ; 

Carry your eye across the unrufiled lake, with its broad even surface 
shining like a mirror. The Jungfrau stands out in all its glory, and 
the peak of the famed Mont Blane is tinged with a rosy hue by the 
last lingering rays of the setting sun. Geneva lies to the right; on 
the left is the celebrated castle of Chillon. 

The lake, enriched to its banks by trees and shrubs, is seen at your 
feet, through the winding path leading across the vineyard, and the 
more modest little villa, with its wooden verandah embedded in 
trellises covered with foliage, commands from its overhanging Swiss 
casements a view of the same magnificent scenery. 

It stands a little to the left of the principal residence, and here, 
when the scene opens before us, had Captain Travers resided for some 
time with the partner of his flight. 

A restless love of change, or a wish to screen her who shared 
his lot from the cruel comments of the world, had kept him constantly 
on the move until his arrival here, where he had made a longer than 
usual stay. Unknown almost, save by sight, to the resident English, 
his days were spent in excursions on foot in the environs, or in boat- 
ing on the adjacent lake. 

Two summers before the day on which Captain Travers arrived so 
unexpectedly on the threshold of his wife’s door, crushing her present, 
and casting a deadly shadow over her future happiness by his un- 
looked-for and unwelcome presence, Gabrielle was standing one after- 
noon at the open window of the chalet just mentioned. 

Four years had passed since that memorable pitiless night when 
she committed the double folly and sin of madly rushing from the 
cruelty of a harsh, stern task-master, only to become the slave of a 
harder and sterner one—an accusing conscience. To make matters 
worse for her, Mr. Watson refrained from instituting the threatened 
proceedings for a divorce; second thoughts had, perhaps, brought the 
conviction that the revenge he sought was more likely to be secured 
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by retaining his legal hold over Gabrielle. He was unaware of his 
rival’s previous marriage, and having had quite enough of the holy 
state of wedlock himself, allowed matters to remain as they were, 
thus depriving his erring wife of all chance of contracting a marriage 
with her seducer, and by this means obtaining some degree of ease to 
her conscience, or what (in her eyes) was even of more consequence, 
of legitimising her poor children. 

The harassing doubts and anxieties with which her days were per- 

tually troubled, and the sleepless weary nights which followed, were 

t killing her. The cruel cough, which now never left her, told 
Gabrielle plainly that her days were numbered. 

She stood alone at the open window gazing out dreamily at the 
surrounding scenery, shading her eyes (as we have once before seen 
her) with her hand from the dazzling brightness of the sun upon the 
flickering waters. 

Her slender figure seemed more willowy and frail than ever, as with 
a slight convulsive shiver she drew her scarf around her. 

Suddenly something appeared to attract her; her gaze became 
more earnest, the listless apathetic look left her countenance, and the 
light began to dance up in the weary, sad-looking eyes almost as 
gleefully as in bygone days. Ascending the pathway waving their 
caps, their hands full of forest flowers, she espied two little figures, 
who, on nearer approach, with infantile gestures and _half-broken 
sentences attempted to make their mother understand that they had 
something of vast importance to communicate. 

“ Gabrielle,” said their companion, holding up the eldest lad as he 
spoke, “come into the vineyard.”” And hastily tying a shawl around 
her in her transit through the garden, she speedily joined the party. 

“ My darlings!” she murmured, viewing with rapture the pretty 
sunburnt faces and flowing curls of the children as they rushed 
towards her eager to show their floral treasures, and talked in a 
strange patois neither French nor English. 

“ Gabrielle, where is that ass Henri?” asked Captain Travers, 
hastily relinquishing the hand of the eldest child, in order to fold her 
shawl more closely around her. 

“ We are going for that long talked-of sail this evening. Pierre says 
the old boat is as water-tight as ever now, and I have promised the 
boys so often, that the little rascals seem bent on taking no denial. 

“ Now, hang it! it is of no use your beginning at once to raise ob- 
jections,” he continued, rather angrily. “ll not have the children 


‘made milksops of, and get tied to their mother’s apron-string. 


Gabrielle’s colour rose as she answered, earnestly glancing up as 
she spoke at the threatening clouds just appearing from behind the 
Jungfrau. “Not to-night, at least; Henri is gone to Lausanne for 
the books you ordered; do let it be put off till to-morrow,” she con- 
tinued, laying her hand on his shoulder caressingly. “The boys will 
catch cold.” 

But all her efforts to restrain him in his present whim were unavail- 
ing. Dearly as he still loved Gabrielle, Captain Travers was quite 
accustomed to have his own way in everything, and the slightest 


attempt at : never failed to bring forth the angry frown 
she so dreaded. 
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“They go to-night or not at all.” Having said which he strode 
across the vineyard, and beckoned her to follow with the children. 

They had not far to go; the boat-house, a small rustic shed con- 
cealed almost by shrubs, lay just at the edge of the vineyard. The 
mother, anxious for the safety of her offspring, glanced up again 
at the sky. The cloud was still hanging over them, and looked more 
threatening than ever; and whilst the children, clinging to her 
skirts, chattered on about the delights of going for a sail, and plucked 
the grapes by handfuls as they hung temptingly at their sides, her 
thoughts were only for their safety, and trembling for their preserva- 
tion, determined, as they neared the shed and saw the preparations 
going on, to accompany them herself on their expedition. 

Poor little Johnnie! how gleefully he jumped on board, his eyes 
sparkling and his laugh resounding across the still water, as he moved 
we from side to side, until ordered sternly by his father to sit 
Stil. 

Johnnie’s eyes were dark; they looked mournful and dreamy at 
times, like his parent’s ; his temper was wilful, and his ways exacting ; 
and Gabrielle, as she watched bis changing countenance from the seat 
opposite, wondered what he would be like when he grew up to be a 
man, and sighed again as she remembered that Johnnie, alas! was a 
nameless little outcast. 

And she turned towards Gabriel, who had nestled himself at her 
knee—Gabriel, her youngest—and she sometimes fancied her best 
loved, for the child had ever been sickly and fragile, and the close 
nursing had drawn him to his mother’s heart. Surnamed the “ Angel” 
by the English in the neighbourhood, from the extreme beauty of his 
countenance, and the aureole of golden curls surrounding it. 

Ah! nestle to your mother, child; turn your earnest eyes to watch 
the departing sun; let its rays kiss your golden locks, for it is the 
last sunset your eyes will ever witness on earth, and ere to-morrow 
morning—ere the bright light proclaims the coming day, and returns 
again to comfort the world, your sunny curls will lie damp and matted 
on your brow, your eyes will be closed for ever, and you will be 
chanting, with your prototype, a hymn of praise in a better and 
happier land, where, with your little brother, no longer a nameless 
outcast, you will rank with the angels of God. 

Gabrielle sat back, reclining languidly on the cushions placed-there 
for her especial use, whilst the eager chatter of the children, as they 
asked question upon question about the boat and the passing scenery, 
was quite unheeded. The wind was rising rapidly, and as the sail 
flapped in filling, she moved aside, and took the youngest boy on her 
lap for protection. 

And now the clouds, which she had noticed half an hour ago, 
seemed about to gather over their heads, and the large drops which 
fell with a heavy splash upon the broad brim of her garden-hat, made 
her timidly suggest that they should return home before the storm 
quite overtook them. 

“Oh! the cloud was nothing, it would pass off.” And Captain 
Travers, who had adjusted one sail and was busy with a second, ex- 
plained, between the puffs of the eternal cigar, what he termed the 
theory of storms, namely, that they went in circles, and that the one 
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just approaching would pass over, and return, probably, before the 
next morning and deluge the village entirely. There could be no 
cause for alarm. Gabrielle submitted, therefore, with a sigh, but she 
experienced that undefinable feeling which often pervades our minds 
betore some dire calamity befals us as she tied Johnnie’s hat more 
securely, and smiled faintly in answer to his complaint that the nasty 
wind blew the nasty water into his face. 

The rising wind filling the sails caused the cordage to creak with 
an uncomfortable, ominous sound, and as Gabrielle watched the firmly- 
knit figure of Captain Travers seated at the helm, she saw him also 
glance anxiously at the lurid sky as he threw her the boat-cloak to 
wrap around the children. 

He was never a very skilful boatman at any time, and the wind, as 
it came in sharp short gusts, made the frail bark lurch heavily, and 
a to right herself again in an angry manner at each succeeding 
shock. 

And then came the rain, pelting down harder and harder, the wind 
blowing it aslant their faces, and smothering the frightened cries of 
the children with its noise and fury. 

“Lie down, Gabrielle!” said Captain Travers, hurriedly. “The 
storm is coming up fast from the mountain. Every moment the 
danger increases. Would to God I had taken your advice! 

“ Lie down at the bottom of the boat all of you whilst I lower the 
sail. We can do nothing against this infernal wind, and I must row 
to shore as fast as I can. 

“ Here, keep the children back!” as Johnnie, in his terror, clung to 
him for protection. 

Gabrielle quailed, and, with a face blanched with fright, put forth 
her hand for the child, and motioned him to crouch down beneath the 
covering. 

Captain Travers now stood up in the boat, and, with a stern expres- 
sion foreboding no good, vainly tried, unaided, to take in the sail, 
which flapped violently as the angry wind caught the half-furled 
canvas, and shook it against the mast ! 

“ Oh, Johnnie !” 

The vessel again lurched, shipped water, and Johnnie, with a shriek 
of terror, threw himself suddenly on the opposite seat, and, over- 
balancing the boat, precipitated the entire party into the lake! 

Gabrielle’s screams ere she sank beneath the water were plainly 
. heard on shore. Seeing the imminent danger, some peasants, aided by 
Henri, who had been watching the party, were busy preparing to 
launch a second boat, and start to the rescue; but as they shook their 
heads, and feared that it was too far for them to be of any use, the 
brave lad would brook no delay, but plunged instantly into the water, 
in the hope of saving them. 

Sturdily he breasted the angry waves, bravely he strove to rescue 
the cherished children of his master. 

The water was filling Gabrielle’s ears, her mouth, and her eyes, a 
tingling sensation oppressed her brain, which seemed strained to 
bursting, and as she disappeared again into the deep water, was 
hardly conscious of the grasp of the strong arm now encircling her 
and conveying her to the shore. 
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Bravely the intrepid Henri still persisted in his endeavours to find 
the missing little ones, when, burdened with Gabrielle’s insensible 
form, Captain Travers called out to him to make for the bank him- 
self. 

* Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” wailed out an old crone, as she 
quitted the side of the still inanimate mother to welcome the arrival 
of the second boat, now bearing her son Henri and the two lifeless 
atoms of humanity, which he had at last succeeded in recovering. 

The Swiss peasants shook their heads as the boatmen related how 
Henri had dived after the bodies, and the two poor little wax-like 
figures, partly enfolded in the sail which they had spread for them on 
the’ sloping shore, formed the centre of attraction to the assembled 

oup. 

a however, must be carried home, and without doubt, once 
under their own roof, with proper attention, animation might yet be 
restored to all three. The melancholy cortége forthwith began to 
form—first, Captain Travers, pale and agitated, supporting the inani- 
mate form of Gabrielle; then the children, one by one, borne in the 
arms of the sturdy natives. Slowly they ascended the banks, and, 
passing along the belt of shrubs, entered the wicket gate, and labour- 
ing in their ascent, clogged by their dripping burdens, mounted the 
steep zig-zag path leading through the vineyard. 

The grapes so lately plucked by the children still hang temptingly 
from the boughs ; their transparent yellow berries, wet from the recent 
moisture, gleaming out in the evening’s light, for the rain had ceased, 
the sky was again clear overhead, and the short but sudden storm— 
common in that part of the country—was over. 

They gained the lower terrace, resplendent with its flowering shrubs 
and vases of exotics, mounted the broad stone steps, and, traversing 
the upper esplanade, halted at the smaller villa, where they resided. 

When, in order to allow of their entering the narrow doorway, her 
position had to be shifted, Gabrielle moaned, opened her eyes, and 
stared wildly around her; at last, with an effort, she gasped out, 
“The children!” 

Captain Travers motioned to Henri, who was in his rear, and in 
dumb show gave his orders. Without further delay he ascended the 
staircase, leaving the hall still full of the gaping and sympathising 
crowd, and placing Gabrielle’s wet form upon the nearest sofa, sank 
into a chair from sheer exhaustion and over-excitement. 

“ The children are safe,’’ he answered to her half wild appeals “ just 
to be allowed to see them for a moment.” 

“ The boys are safe at home.” The doctor, who had been sent for, 
entered at this juncture, and ordered that madame should at once be 
placed in bed, and allow proper remedies to be applied. 

Suffering in body and mind, poor Gabrielle patiently resigned her- 
self to the doctor’s care, who, after administering a narcotic to ensure 
repose, shook his head sadly, and cast a glance full of pity upon his 
patient, as he thought of what she had yet to undergo in learning the 
full extent of the catastrophe, and that she was bereaved of both her 


— whom he had seen, at a glance, no earthly skill could restore 
to life. 
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XII. 
RETRIBUTION CONTINUED. 


GaBRIELLE slept. The medicine administered by the old physician, 
together with the mental and bodily exertion she had undergone, had 
entirely overpowered her; she slept almost as calmly as the little pale 
forms in the adjoining chamber. So deep was her sleep, that had it 
not been for the soft and regular breathing, it might equally have 
been taken for that of death. 

The long fair hair, still damp from its immersion, lay in thick masses 
over the pillow, the face was paler and thinner than when, as the 
lovely Mrs. Bernard Watson, she was the admired of all; and the 
figure, which could be traced easily through the slight coverlid, looked 
fragile and attenuated. 

The dark halo tncireling the eyes told too plainly of sleepless nights, 
and in the thin transparent hand, lying outside the pon 9 the course 
of the blue veins was distinct and clear. 

Captain Travers entered cautiously. Who could wake that weary 
sleeper? Who would not shrink from witnessing the heart-rending 
scene which must ensue on her return to consciousness ? 

Sadly and with folded arms he stood watching the prostrate form. 
He had but just returned from the nursery, where, side by side, his 
children slept the sleep which lasts for all time. 

His heart bled as he thought of the misery now awaiting her, the 
crown, as it were, to the years of sorrow which she had already borne 
cheerfully for his sake. All Gabrielle’s good qualities seemed to stand 
out vividly in this bitter hour—all her gentleness, all her forbearance, 
the kind soft answer, ever ready to turn away the too frequent wrath, 
and the timid look an angry word or gesture would call forth. 

Then her devotion to the children, her idolatry for himself, and 
every harsh word he had uttered, was gall and wormwood to him, as 
he recalled the gentle answers and fond caresses. 

All the burden of their mutual sin had fallen upon her; the con- 
tumely of the good, the sneers of the virtuous, the whispered sentences 
when encountered, and the frigid cold looks of the world in general, 
were hers to bear, and hers alone. 

But selfish as he was, Captain Travers seldom quitted home. Society, 
of which he had so long im a votary, and its hollow pleasures had 
ceased to entrance him. He liked a day’s shooting or a week’s yacht- 
ing, but further than that Gabrielle had never had any reason to 
complain of neglect. 

Still she naturally lived in hourly dread of the world’s malevo- 
lence ; the sight alone of her was frequently the signal for a prolonged 
stare. Each new comer soon had the sad tale by heart; and if the 
servants were not aware of it, still it was suspected. No lady ever 
visited the house—no one came to share madame’s solitude. 

Oh! if women who are tempted would only reflect; if in mercy 
second sight could be afforded them ; if they would only pause on the 
brink, ere the abyss yawning to receive them closes upon them for ever! 
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However maddening the impulse which prompts them to the fatal 
lunge, its gratification can never afford an equivalent for a whole 
ifetime of trial and remorse! 

A bitter, cruel awakening awaited the frail erring woman before 
him; and deeply as he felt the loss of his children, much as he de- 
plored and cursed his own folly and wilfulness in taking them on the 
water, his heart mourned for her more than for aught else. 

He ground his teeth in despair, and, turning away, paced up and 
down the low corridor outside the bedroom, bewailing his own 
conduct, and the misery which had been brought upon her through 
her connexion with himself. 

An old nurse passed out of an adjacent chamber, and from the signs 
which she carried about her he divined intuitively that she had been 
engaged in the sad occupation of “laying out,” as it is termed, the 
corpses of his children. 

“God forgive me!” he ejaculated, entering again the room where 
lay all that remained of the poor little victims of his own wilful rash- 
ness. No wonder that he shuddered as he kissed the pale closed lips, 
and clasped the folded hands between his own, and wildly acknow- 
ledged his error, praying in his anguish for forgiveness. He started 
up as he heard the door gently opened, and before he could turn round 
to ascertain the cause, Gabrielle, clothed in her night-dress, stood by 
his side. 

Oh! the blank look of utter despair upon the haggard, wan face! 

Searchingly she looked into the placid baby features, straining her 
eyes as if to assure herself that death was really there. The lovely 
curls, washed and perfumed by the children’s nurse, looked life-like as 
they clustered round the little faces, and the dimpled hands folded 
meekly across the chest seemed as if in the act of beseeching their 
Saviour to take them to himself, and grant forgiveness for sins they 
had scarcely had time to commit. 

Side by side they reposed; and as the bereaved mother at last 
awoke to the sad reality, and knew that Johnnie’s childish laughter 
would ring no more through the house, and that Gabriel’s endearing 
tones were hushed for ever, she flung herself across her loved ones’ 
bodies and sobbed convulsively. 

The narcotic had not proved so effective as was anticipated, and on 
awakening from the heavy slumber into which she had sunk, she had 
overheard a conversation between two of the servants through the half- 
closed door, and had thus become possessed of the fatal knowledge of 
the loss of all which made life endurable to her. 

She still sobbed over the bodies of her babes, kissing them frantic- 
ally; but although this eased the bursting, suffocating feeling at her 
chest, Gabrielle felt that oceans of tears could never wash away her 

ain, and that the death of her children had loosened one of the few 
inks which bound her to earth. 

The sad duties of the interment over, Captain Travers took her 
away from the place, now become hateful to himself from the recent 
disaster, and settled at Interlachen for the winter months. Gabrielle 
smiled faintly at the talk of her removal, for she knew that her days were 
now but few in the world; but as any allusion to the subject clouded 
the brow of the only being left to her, she held her peace, and sub- 
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mitted meekly to be taken from the graves of her children, in (what 
she knew to be) the vain pursuit of health and oblivion. 

Several months passed away, when an unusually cold winter was felt 
in all its severity at Interlachen. Gabrielle’s state of health, which 
Captain Travers so fondly hoped would ameliorate, was worse than 
ever, and the painful cough and hectic flush told plainly that, long ere _ 
the snow had melted, another grave would be added to those already 
occupying the small cemetery allotted to the Protestants at Berne. 
No entreaties could persuade her to repair to Nice; she felt her end 
was not far off, and all she hoped for was to be left in peace during the 
few remaining weeks she had to live. 


Captain Travers kicked the snow off his thick waterproof boots, and 
laid his hand on the latch preparatory to entering his abode. The day 
was bitterly cold, and the keen wind, whistling round the corners, 
penetrated his thick coverings, freezing the moisture about his mouth, 
and congealing it on the large ruddy moustaches. 

Gabrielle had seemed better that morning, and the low whistle 
which accompanied his present occupation was indicative of a happier 
frame of mind than he had been accustomed to of late; the heavy 
load which, from the sight of her continual weakness and suffering, 
sae gs his mind seemed comparatively lighter as he thought of her 
cheerful voice, and the smile which had beamed upon him on his de- 
parture. 

He had placed his gun against the door, and still busy in getting rid 
of the accumulation of snow on his boots, he whistled an air which 
Gabrielle used often to sing in happier days. 

A servant met him at the entrance, and, in a hurried manner, in- 
formed him that madame was much worse; the doctor had been sent 
for, and was still in the house. 

Ah! had the dreaded moment come at last? Had the fiat already 
gone forth? The darkly-shaded windows and the faint smell of the 
restoratives employed, told him clearly, on opening the chamber door, 
that the attack was a serious one. 

Gabrielle, her face rivalling the pillow in its whiteness, lay extended 
on the couch, taking almost unconsciously the medicine offered by the 
medical attendant. 

The pale wan face, whereon the seal of death was already plainly set, 
and the tall, stalwart figure at the bedside, formed as striking a contrast 
as the cold expanse of snow without, and the blazing wood fire mount- 
ing high up into the chimney within. Total silence was enjoined, but 
as the retreating footsteps told of the departure of the doctor, Gabrielle, 
in defiance of his orders, put forth one band, and, clasping that of her 
companion, said, faintly, that before she died she must tell him plainly 
what had been on her mind for months. 

“T could not die in peace,”’ she said, plaintively, as Captain Travers 
entreated her, for his sake, to bear in mind the admonitions of the 
medical man. “ This is the last time I may be able to speak,” she 
whispered, continuing, in spite of his attempts to stop her; “ death 
has come quicker even than I anticipated, or I should, ere this, have 
unburdened my mind. 
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“T thank God now,” she said, solemnly, “that the children are 
gone before me. It was a bitter blow at first, but I trust to meet them 
again; and I also know and see that my death is the only means of 
removing a barrier which I, unwittingly at least, raised between you 
and another. 

“Do not start; I have heard it all. Ever since Raymond Gore 
was last here I have known of your long-neglected wife. I am not 
going to reproach you now, but it would have been far better to have 
told me of your marriage when we first met at Fernside. 

“T have been very wicked, very sinful, but I don’t think, had I 
known of that young life bound irrevocably to yours, that I should 
have entered on the course I did. 

“The tie between us will soon be severed. You will seek her out, 
will you not ? 

“Tt is my last request,” she added, dreamily, as the faintness again 
came over her, and the attendant had to be summoned. 


Captain Travers, as he stood just one week later gazing sternly at 
the coffined form of her who had given up all for him without a 
murmur, thought of the last words she had spoken, and vowed mentally 
that, sooner or later, her request should be complied with; and, ere he 
kissed the sad sweet face before it was enclosed for ever from his 
a cursed the day on which he had ever left her to marry for 
wealth. 

Gabrielle’s funeral cortége was not a long nor an imposing one. The 
wife of the millionnaire Mr. Watson, whose grave ought to have been 
in the vault built expressly for such accidents at Fernside, was fol- 
lowed to her last resting-place by her (so called) husband only and one 
other person, a friend of Captain Travers, who happened to be in 
Berne at the moment. 

This friend was on the point of returning to England, thence to sail 
for California, and in a hasty moment Captain Travers agreed to accom- 
pany him. Their stay in England was to be of short duration, and, 
suffering from the severe loss he had just sustained, Captain Travers 
was in no great hurry to rejoin his forgotten wife. 

The vision of a pale, sickly, chétive girl would rise up to his mind 
whenever he thought (which was seldom) on the subject, and the many 
quarrels they had indulged in did not serve to embellish the picture. 

The companions landed at Southampton, where, fever seizing upon 
Captain Travers, he was detained in that town the whole time of their 
proposed stay in England. 

On his recovery, the ship in which they had booked their berths was 
on the point of sailing. No time could, therefore, be lost; so, with- 
out further consideration, he joined his companion, and together 
they made the journey to New York, and thence to San Francisco. 

The rest of the painful story is already known. Captain Travers, 
unsuccessful in his enterprise, was on the point of retracing his steps 
and fulfilling Gabrielle’s dying request, when the attack supposed by 
Mr. Macdonald to have been fatal was made upon him. 

The Yankees, who had fortunately come to his assistance, carried 
him to a tent which they had pitched not far off, and there, to the no 
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small astonishment of all, the seemingly defunct man slowly recovered 
his senses. 

But the return to life did not appear to have inspired him with 
home-sickness ; on the contrary, he relinquished the idea entirely 
after his recovery, and vowing vengeance on the rascally Chinese, the 
perpetrators of the deed, he went farther up the country, until, 
whether from remorse or a desire to fulfil Gabrielle’s dying request, 
he turned his steps homewards, with the intention of rejoining his 
wife. 

He sailed at once for England, and on his arrival lost no time in 
seeking her. At the house in Hilda-place of course no clue could be 
obtained. New occupants resided there, and other eyes gazed upon 
the walls which had proved the scene of so much misery to the forlorn, 
deserted young wife. 

Some reversionary property having, during his absence, fallen in to 
him, his attention was absorbed for some time in the settlement of 
his affairs, but as soon as this was completed he redoubled his at- 
tempts to discover his wife’s place of abode, and was returning home 
rather late one evening, after a day spent like the rest in fruitless re- 
search, when, in crossing the street, the lean figure of Miss Saunders, 
his lachrymose aversion of former days, met his sight. 

The sudden apparition of one supposed to be dead was the signal 
for such a display of emotion on her part, that a crowd had collected 
(imagining that at least a murder was being committed) before Ca 
tain Travers could manage to hail a passing cab, and deposit the 
hysterical form of his companion within it. 


Once inside, he ordered the driver to proceed slowly in the direction 
of Kensington, and during the transit through the quiet district, 
Miss Saunders recovered herself sufficiently to stifle her sobs, listen 
passively to the relation which he poured into her ears, and vouchsafe 
some faint replies in return. 

Her tears flowed faster than ever as she, reluctantly, delivered 
the right address to the cabman. Not a word of the approachin 


wedding was allowed to escape her lips. Sybella, she imagined, coul 
better disclose the tale herself, and in this she showed her sense, and, 
as it was about the only wise thing the lady ever did in her life, it 
merits, I think, to be duly recorded in these pages. 


OLD COURT. 


_ A NOVEL. 


By Witiiam Harrison AInswortu. 


Book the first. 
VI. 


INTRODUCES MR. VANDELEUR LA HOGUE, 


Sir Huan, as we have seen, received Osbert on his arrival 
with great courtesy and kindness, but shunned him throughout 
the day, leaving him entirely to the care of Mainwaring. Alone 
in his library, and occupied by distracting reflections, unable to 
reconcile the difficulties that presented themselves to him, the baronet 
began deeply to regret that accident had made him acquainted with 
his nephew, of whose very existence up to the moment of their 
meeting he had been ignorant. He also reproached himself, that 
without due consideration of the consequences that might flow 
from the step, he had invited the young man to his house. 

Yet in their apparently accidental meeting he recognised the 
hand of Fate. 

But why pursue the inquiry further? Why not let the matter 
rest where it was? Osbert had failed to discover the secret of his 
birth, and most likely would never discover it. And if he did, 
what matter? He could know nothing of the Oath by which Sir 
Hugh felt bound, and could never demand its fulfilment. 

These considerations, however, weighed not with Sir Hugh. By 
no process of reasoning could he shake the conviction that had forced 
itself upon him that Osbert was Clarence’s son, and that Amice 
was his mother. But this point must be established. Proof ob- 
tained, he was bound to act, regardless of consequences. 

Reflections such as these occupied him throughout the day, and 
throughout the painful vigils of the night; for during the night 
that succeeded Osbert’s arrival the unhappy man did not at- 
tempt to press his pillow. Governed by a ‘high and fantastic 
notion of honour—the slave of his word—burdened by a sense of 
guilt, which, though imaginary, was real to him, and which years 
of deep and bitter regret had not sufficed to shake off—it is not 
marvellous that in the end his sense of duty should outweigh his 
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strong affection for his daughter, and that he should resolve, in 
the event of his impressions being confirmed, that no considera- 
tion of her interests should prevent the fulfilment of his Vow. 
This conclusion arrived at, after the long and fierce struggle which 
we have described as agitating his breast, he became compara- 
tively calm. 

Since he did not go to bed at all, he was ready betimes in 
the morning, and causing Mainwaring to be called at a much 
earlier hour than was agreeable to that easy-going old gentleman, 
whose slumbers had been undisturbed by any painful thoughts, 
set off with him in the carriage for Aylesford. 

A twelve miles drive was before them, through an extremely 
beautiful part of Kent. But though affording constant fine views 
of richly wooded districts, and passing many splendid mansions, 
the road was hilly, and consequently the carriage did not make 
very rapid progress, so that more than two hours elapsed before 
they came in sight of the little town of Aylesford, with its an- 
cient bridge across the Medway, its habitations intermingled with 
trees, and its picturesquely situated old church. 

The morning was sharp and frosty, and though Mainwarin 
had his great-coat closely buttoned, a shawl wrapped round his 
throat, and though his hands were protected by warm gloves, he 
suffered terribly from the cold. His feet were like lumps of ice, 
and his long nose looked frostbitten. Moreover, he felt heartily 
tired of his moody companion, who, leaning back in the carriage, 
with his broad hat pulled over his brows, had scarcely spoken a 
word during the whole of the long, tedious drive. 

“Thank Heaven, here we are at last!” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, clapping his hands together to restore the circulation. 
“ Here’s Aylesford, Sir Hugh.” 

Roused from the sombre reverie in which he was plunged, the 
baronet let down the carriage window and looked out, and as his 
eye alighted on the old church on the eminence, such painful re- 
collections were excited in his breast that he quickly drew back 
again. 

ee I'm deuced glad we're at the end of our journey,” remarked 
Mr. Mainwaring. “ My extremities are absolutely frozen, and I 
seem to have lost all feeling in my hands and feet. How delight- 
ful to thaw oneself before a good fire. You don’t appear to suffer 
from cold as much as I do, Sir Hugh.” 

“T don’t feel the cold,” rejoined the baronet. 

“ Gad, that’s strange! I shan’t feel thoroughly warm till I’ve 
breakfasted. ‘Travelling on an empty stomach—especially on a 
frosty morning like this—doesn’t suit me. Do you mean to 
drive to the Bell, Sir Hugh?” 

“No, to the station.” 

“To the station!” exclaimed Mainwaring. “ Zounds! you're 
not going farther, surely?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my good friend. We are going no farther 
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at present. But I shall alight at the station, because, in the pro- 
secution of the inquiries I am about to make, I don’t care to be 
attended by servants.” 

“T understand. You mean to drop our carpet-bags at the 
station, dismiss the carriage, and walk on to the Bell.” 

“Exactly. I have given orders to that effect to Drax.” 

In another minute they had reached the railway station. The 
carriage door being opened by the footman, the two gentlemen 
stepped out; after which their carpet-bags were delivered to a 

rter, and taken by him to the cloak-room. Meanwhile, Sir 

ugh told Drax, the coachman, not to put up at Aylesford, 
but at a village which he named, a few miles off on the way 
back, where there was a good inn; and having thus relieved him- 
self of all domestic espionage, he set off with his old friend across 
the bridge, in the direction of the Bell, quite unconscious that his 
proceedings had been watched by a very sharp-eyed person inside 
the station, who, as soon as the baronet was gone, came forth and 
ae to interrogate Dick Pigot, the footman, before the 

tter could mount to the box. 

“My friend,” said this personage, removing a cigarette from his 
-.," tell me. That is Sir Hugh Geawyet who has just gone, 

As the speaker had a slight foreign accent, and as his looks, 
manner, and attire seemed rather foreign, Dick Pigot at once set 
him down fora Frenchman. He had an imposing appearance, that 
stranger, being showily dressed. A French grey over-coat, sky-blue 
trousers fitting tightly to a pair of lean legs, a Parisian hat, Parisian 
boots, gloves, and gorgeous neckcloth, formed the salient features 
of his apparel. But, in spite of his fashionable attire, he did not look 
exactly like a gentleman. However, his consequential air proved 
that he entertained no mean opinion of himself, and meant to assert 
his importance. He was by no means a young man, and some- 
what short of stature, but his figure was slight and good. His 
features were prominent, and his brown shaven cheeks, thick 
moustache, and long imperial, gave a Napoleonic cast to his 
countenance—at least, so Dick Pigot thought, for the ae 
man had often seen caricatures of the Emperor of the Frenc 
in Punch. 

_ Touching his hat respectfully, Dick Pigot answered the stranger’s 
inquiry in the affirmative. It was Sir Hugh Chetwynd. 

_“I thought I could not be mistaken, though I have not seen 
him for many years. You are his servant, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Pigot, rather flattered by the inquiry. “I 
have lived five years with Sir Hugh.” 

“So long!” exclaimed the stranger. “Sir Hugh knows when 
he has a good servant.” 

_“Tt appears so, sir. Our coachman, Mr. Drax, has lived with 
him more than five-and-twenty years.” 
202 
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“ Ah! indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. “Then Mr. Drax must 
have known my friend, poor Captain Chetwynd?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the coachman, who overheard the remark. 
“JT knowed the captain well, and liked him too.” 

“Of course you did, Drax. Everybody liked him,” rejoined 
the stranger. “I dare mi have heard him speak of me— 
his particular friend—Mr. Vandeleur La Hogue?” 

“Can’t say as I have, sir,” replied the coachman; “but then it’s 
so long ago, I may have forgotten. Besides, the captain warn’t 
much at Old Court during the latter part of his life. Sad 
end he came to, sir! I’ve bin a thinkin’ of him all this blessed 
mornin’, for you may be aware that it was at Kit’s Coity House, 
on yonder hill-side, that he was barbarously murdered.” 

“T’m aware of it,” rejoined Mr. Vandeleur La Hogue, emitting a 
thin stream of smoke from his mouth. “In fact, I feel so much 
interest in my poor friend’s sad fate, that Ihave come hither for the 
express purpose of visiting the spot where he was killed. I was at 
Amsterdam at the time of the murder, and have not been in 
England since. But tell me, Drax,” he added, with a singular look, 
“ what became of the perpetrators of the dreadful deed? I hope 
they met the just reward of their crime.” 

“Not both, sir,” replied the coachman. “One on ’em was 
drownded the same night in the Medway, just above the bridge. 
But the other, and worst, Neal Evesham, has never been heerd 
of since. Whether the villain got transported, or quitted the 
country of his own accord, no one can tell.” 

“No doubt he has met with his deserts,” said Mr. Vandeleur 
La Hogue. “I think I must have seen the fellow. He was the 
captain’s groom, eh?—was he not?” 

“ He was, sir; but not at the time of the murder. He had been 
discharged nearly a year before for dishonesty, and was stableman 
at the Bell, in this town. I always wondered the captain would 
employ such a scampish chap; but I suppose he found him useful 
in some way.” 

“Tf I recollect right, this Neal Evesham was a smart-looking 
fellow—eh?” remarked Mr. La Hogue. 

“ Smart enough, sir, when he was with the captain; but when 
he got down in the world he became as shabby-lookin’ a rascal as 
_ you clapped eyes on. I should ha’ bin ashamed to notice 
nim.” 

“Such a poor devil was beneath your notice, Drax,” said Mr. 
La Hogue, laughing. “Perhaps the world used him badly, 
and drove him to crime.” 

“ Not a bit of it, sir. Neal was a ree’lar bad ’un, and no mistake. 
I only wish I could come across him; but there’s little chance of 
_ If alive, he’s too cunning to put himself in the way of a 
nalter.” 

“Why, you would scarcely know him if you were to see him, 
Drax,” said the other, keeping his keen eye on the coachman. 
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“Shouldn’t I?” cried Drax. “ He'd best not trust to that. I 
should know him again in an instant. But such a rogue ain’t worth 
_ so many words. Since you were a friend of the poor captain, sir, 

ou may like to hear of a curious circumstance as has just happened. 
Yestuslas Mr. Mainwaring, the old gentleman as you see just now 
with Sir Hugh, brought a young friend to Old Court-——” 

“ Well, there’s nothing very remarkable in that, Drax,” said 
Mr. La Hogue, laughing. 

““There’s this remarkable about it, sir,” replied the coach- 
man. “The young gentleman is the exact image of Captain 
Chetwynd. Every one in the house, as recollects the captain, 
was struck with the likeness—old Mr. Jodrell, the butler, old Mrs. 
Mansfield, the housekeeper, and several other old servants, myself 
included. I never see sich a likeness ? my born days. So help 
me! I thought it was the poor captain come to life again.” 

“You surprise me. The young fellow must be his son.” 

“ So we all on us say,” rejoined Drax; “ but then the captain 
were never married.” 
iy He might have had a son, for all that,” remarked Mr. La 

ogue, 

“ Well, that’s possible, sir. And I'll tell you more. There was 
a lady came to Old Court one night, about a week after the 
murder, anfl we all thought her in some way connected with the 
captain.” 

“Was her name Amice?” inquired Mr. La Hogue, with sud- 
denly awakened curiosity. 

“There I’m at fault, sir. She gave no name, but she was taken 
suddenly ill after her arrival at the hall, and was obliged to be 
put to bed, and Mrs. Mansfield, who attended her, said she raved 
a good deal about the captain. But, poor soul! whoever she might 
be, she disappeared most mysteriously afore daybreak, and though 
every search was made for her about the park and neighbourhood 
—I myself assisted at it—she could not be found. Now, putting 
two and two together, might not this poor lady be the mother of 
the young gentleman who bears such an extraordinary resemblance 
to Captain Chetwynd? Mr. Jodrell and Mrs. Mansfield both 
think so.” 

“Faith, I think they’re right,” cried Mr. La Hogue. “You 
have strongly excited my curiosity, Drax. I must see this young 
gentleman. What does he call himself?” 

“Osbert Leigh,” replied the coachman. “ He has been on a 
visit to Mr. Mainwaring, and, as I understand, comes from some 
place in Cheshire. I think Mrs. Lightfoot—she is Mr. Main- 
waring’s housekeeper, sir—told me the young gentleman is about 
to sail very shortly for Melbourne.” 

“To Melbourne!” exclaimed Mr. La Hogue. “I must see 
him without delay. Pray what brings Sir Hugh and Mr. Main- 
waring to Aylesford this morning?” 

“T ought not to answer the question if I could, sir, but I can’t,” 
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replied Drax, bluntly. “I know nothing about Sir Hugh’s busi- 


ness.” 


“Tt relates to Mr. Osbert Leigh, I’m quite sure,” remarked 
Mr. La Hogue. 


“T think so too,” interposed the footman, who had been listen- 
ing attentively to the discourse. 

“ If it does, it’s no business o’ yourn, Dick Pigot,” said the coach- 
man, gruffly. “I advise you not to meddle with your master’s 
consarns. Get up, and let’s be off.” 

“Stop a minute, if you please, Drax,” said Mr. La Hogue. “I 
erage” desire to see this young gentleman—this Osbert 

igh. I may be of service to him. Where is he?” 

“ At Old Court, sir,” said Dick Pigot, who did not like being 
snubbed by the coachman, and was determined to show his inde- 
pendence. “ There he will remain till Sir Hugh’s return.” 

“ And when will Sir Hugh return?” asked Mr. La Hogue. 

“ Quite uncertain, sir,” returned Pigot. “ Possibly not for a 
couple of days.” 


“ Better say a week while you’re about it, Dick,” interposed the 
coachman. 

“Sir Hugh is a widower, I believe, and has only one child—a 
daughter?” said Mr. La Hogue to Pigot. 

Quite correct, sir,” rejoined the footman. MissChetwynd 
is from home—staying with her aunt, Lady Danvers, at Brighton. 
“ert nobody at Old Court at present, except Mr. Osbert 

igh.” 

“ When you've done, Pigot, Pll trouble you to get up,” cried 
the coachman, “or I shall drive off without you.” 

“No you won’t, Drax,” said Mr. La Hogue, in a conciliatory 
tone. “ You'll do me a good turn, I’m sure, especially when you 
yourself will be the gainer by it. I want particularly to see Mr. 
Osbert Leigh. Take me with you to Old Court.” 

To ensure compliance with the request, he drew forth a well- 
filled purse, and taking a couple of sovereigns from it, requested 
Pigot to give them to the coachman. An instantaneous effect 
was produced by the magic metal upon Drax. His surly features 


_ relaxed into a grin, and he called out, in a very bland voice, 


“ Get in, sir.” 

“ An instant, and I shall be ready, Drax,” said Mr. La Hogue. 
“T must take my things with me.” 

“ Allow me to fetch them, sir,” said the obliging Dick Pigot, 
who perhaps expected a gratuity, since sovereigns were flying 
about. 

Nor was the youth disappointed. Slipping a couple of pieces 
of gold into his hand, Mr. La Hogue gave him some directions; 
whereupon he hurried into the waiting-room of the station, and 
presently returned, bearing a smart valise, a flat leather box, a 
cloak, and umbrella. These were quickly placed in the carriage, 
and Mr. La Hogue lost no time in following them. 
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“Don’t smoke, if you please, sir,” said Pigot, as he shut the 
door. “ Sir Hugh dislikes the smell of tobacco.” 

‘His prejudices shall be respected,” rejoined Mr. La Hogue, 
throwing away his cigarette. “But I dare say you wouldn’t ob- 
ject to a cigar, Pigot,” he added, giving him a couple of fine 
regalias. “Smoke those outside. You can offend no one there.” 

igot received the gift with a smile, and presently propitiated 
Drax with one of the cigars. 
While the horses were trotting briskly homewards—while the 
air on the box were each enjoying a fragrant weed—Mr. Vande- 
a La Hogue was snugly seated inside the carriage, in the very 
_ place recently occupied by Sir Hugh, with the windows closely 
shut to exclude the frosty air, and a mantle covering his knees, 
laughing to himself at the dexterous move he had made, which 
he felt assured would lead to most important consequences. 


VII. 
THE PICTURE IN THE CLOSET. 


SoME time before Oshert came down, Sir Hugh and Main- 
waring had started for Aylesford. The young man, therefore, 
was left alone in the old mansion, and he might have been its 
lord and master from the respectful manner in which he was 
treated by Jodrell. 

“Pray make yourself quite at home, sir,” said the old butler to 
him. “Sir Hugh gave me strict orders to take care of you, and 
I don’t mean to neglect them. After breakfast, if it meets with your 
approval, I’ll take you over the house; and when you’ve examined 
it, if you would like a little shooting, one of our keepers shall 
attend you. The covers are well stocked with pheasants. Or if 
you prefer a ride, there are good hacks in the stable.” 

Thanking the old butler, Osbert told him he could amuse him- 
ed very well about the place, and didn’t care either to ride or 
shoot. 

An excellent and rather profuse breakfast was then set before 
him, and the young man did ample justice to the cold partridges, 
game pie, and other good things with which the assiduous butler 
served him. Jodrell remained in the room during the repast, and 
stationed himself near the sideboard, and whenever Osbert glanced 
in that direction, he found the old man’s eyes fixed upon him, 

“Don’t be offended if I look hard at you, sir,” said Jodrell. 
“T can’t help it.” 

“Oh! Tm not in the least offended,” returned Osbert, laugh- 
ing. “I’m glad you take so much interest in me.” 

“T do take an interest in you, sir—a very great interest—and 
not without reason,” rejoined the old man. . 

Breakfast over, Osbert called upon the old butler to fulfil his 
promise of showing him over the house, and accordingly Jodrell 
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took him through the spacious apartments on the ground floor. 
Osbert was charmed with these magnificent but sombre rooms, and 
while looking round at the black oak panels, at the furniture of 
the same material and the same hue, at the heavy curtains, he 
seemed to be carried back toa bygone age. The library, with 
its vast store of ancient tomes, especially delighted him. After 
carefully examining the long line of portraits of the Chetwynd 
family which embellished the gallery, he remarked to his at- 
tendant: 

“T perceive a great resemblance to Sir Hugh in one of the 
earliest of these portraits, but I do not find any portrait of the 
baronet himself.” 

“ There is none,” replied Jodrell. “ Sir Hugh would never be 

ainted.” 

“ That is a pity,” remarked Osbert. “He has a striking coun- 
tenance, and it ought to be preserved.” 

“So my lady told him, but he wouldn’t sit, even to please her. 
You have remarked her portrait, no doubt, sir, and Miss Lucetta’s, 
in your room.” 

“Yes. How beautiful Miss Chetwynd must be!” exclaimed 
the young man, rapturously. 

“ A lovely young lady indeed, sir,” rejoined Jodrell. “ She’s in 
Brighton just now with her aunt, Lady Danvers, enjoying her- 
self, I make no doubt, much more than she could do in this dull 
house. But we shall be very glad to have her back. One of 
these days I hope you may see her, sir.” 

Osbert echoed this wish. 

“ Talking of portraits, sir,” pursued the butler, “ there is one I 
should like to show you. It’s the portrait of Sir Hugh’s younger 
brother, Captain Chetwynd, who came to a very sad end, as you 
may, perhaps, have heard. He was murdered, near Aylesford, 
rather more than twenty years ago. It was a frightful affair, and 
Sir Hugh has never got over the shock which his brother’s death 
occasioned him. He can’t bear the least allusion to it—not even to 
hear the captain’s name mentioned. The portrait has been put out 
of the way, but I know where to find it, and I’ll show it you.” 

Osbert expressing a great desire to behold the portrait, the butler 
hobbled along the corridor as quickly as his gouty feet would per- 
mit him, and conducted the young man to Sir Hugh’s dressing- 
room. In it there was a richly carved chesnut armoire, and 
while the young man was examining this fine piece of furniture, 
Jodrell opened a closet and brought out the portrait, rearing 
it against a table, so that when Osbert turned it stood full in 
a It was a half-length portrait, and painted by a skilful 

ana, 


“Is that Captain Chetwynd?” inquired Osbert, whose looks 
betokened his astonishment. 

“Tt is, sir,” replied Jodrell; “and now you'll understand 
why I wished to show it to you, and why I couldn’t take my eyes 
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off you during breakfast. Look at it, sir. Allowing for the dress, 
which makes no great difference, it might be your own picture, sir 
—your own picture—and it was painted when the captain was 
about your age. There are the same blue eyes, the same com- 
aomge the same straight nose, short upper lip, mouth, and chin. 

air also of the same colour, though the captain wore his hair 
longer than yours—but that was the fashion in his day. What do 
you think of it, sir?” 

“Upon my word, I’m so astonished that I don’t know what to 
think,” replied Osbert. “I can’t be so unacquainted with my own 
features as not to perceive the likeness that picture bears to them.” 

“ The likeness is amazing,” said Jodrell. “I'll tell you what I 
think, sir. I think—nay, I firmly believe—that this is the portrait 
of your own father. It’s not in nature that two people can be so 
much alike without being nearly related—that’s what I go on.” 

“ You may be right,” rejoined Osbert; “ for I have never yet 
been able to discover my father.” 

“ Then here he is, sir,” cried the butler, triumphantly. “Tve 
found him for you.” 

“ This likeness accounts for the strange interest that Sir Hugh 
took in me when I accidentally encountered him,” said Osbert; 
“and was the motive, probably, that led him to invite me here.” 

“ Sir Hugh must have been just as much struck by your like- 
ness to his brother as I am,” rejoined Jodrell, “and, unless I’m 
greatly mistaken, the errand on which he and Mr. Mainwaring are 
bound is to obtain proofs of your birth. Its my hope and belief 
that you'll soon be acknowledged as the captain’s son, and Sir 
Hugh’s nephew.” 

“T ask no brighter fortune!” cried Osbert. “ But leave me for 
a moment, Jodrell. Surprise and joy almost overpower me.” 

Thus enjoined, the old butler left the room, shutting the door as 
he went forth. 

“ And this, then, is my father!” exclaimed Osbert, examining 
the portrait. “Ido not doubt it. All things seem to confirm the 
supposition—Sir Hugh’s conduct—the hints dropped by Main- 
waring—this good old man’s strong convictions. Nature, too, 
eg in my breast. My own heart tells me it is the truth. 

ut can my birth be established? It can—it will. I can have no 
doubts now. The clouds that have hung over me so long are 
rolling off. What a future rises before me!” 

The longer he looked at the portrait, the more firmly convinced 
he became that he beheld his father. Proud thoughts and new- 
kindled desires filled his breast. He was no longer obscure. He 
was one of the ancient and haughty line whose portraits he had 
just been contemplating. That thought made his heart leap. He 

resolved to be worthy of his race. 

When he came out, he found Jodrell waiting for him. The 
old butler noticed the proud expression of his countenance, and 
understood what it meant. 
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“ Pray come with me to the housekeeper’s room, sir,” he ob- 
served. “Mrs. Mansfield has something to say to you.” 

Osbert willingly assented, whereupon they descended a stair- 
case at the farther end of the gallery, which brought them to the 
housekeeper’s room—an old-fashioned apartment with a low ceiling, 
and a scat in the window. It contained more than one cupboard, 
and a large chest of drawers, and looked exceedingly comfortable. 
Over the chimney-piece hung a little portrait, which at once 
caught Osbert’s attention. Mrs. Mansfield was arranging some 
things in one of the cupboards when they entered, but she im- 
mediately came out, and made a very respectful curtsey to 
Osbert. 

Having shown our young friend into the room, Jodrell retired. 

Begging her visitor to take a chair near the fire, and then 
apologising for the liberty, Mrs. Mansfield sat down beside him. 

he good dame looked so nice in her morning dress and cap, 
and her ancient features wore such a kindly expression, that 
Osbert could not fail to be pleased with her. After gazing 
earnestly and affectionately at him for a few moments, she ex- 
claimed, 

“Yes, yes, there can be no doubt about it. Your face pro- 
claims you Clarence Chetwynd’s son. Jodrell whispered to me 
before he left that you have just seen your father’s portrait—for I 
won't hesitate to style him your father. Ah! my dear,” she added, 
unable to repress her tenderness, “I was so fond of him, that the 
ver sight of you melts my heart. While looking at you I 
could almost fancy I had got him back again. Often and often 
has he been in this room—often and often has he sat in the 
very chair where you're now sitting. Oh! he was a gay, lively 
— was Clarence—quite free and easy—very different from 

ir Hugh—and so handsome. Little did I think ies he laughed 
so much what his mirth would end in! Little did I foresee his 
melancholy fate. Still less did I foresee that years after he was 
one to his grave, his son—his undoubted son—would be sitting 
fore me. Oh! my dear, you must excuse me, but the joy is 
almost too much for a poor old body like me. A gracious Pro- 
* vidence has brought you back when you might have been lost for 
ever. You ought to feel grateful, my dear.” 

Osbert murmured that he did feel grateful—very grateful. 

“And now, my dear, that you have discovered your father,” 
pursued the good old dame, “I think I can tell you something 
about your mother.” 

And she proceeded to detail to him, with every minute par- 
ticular, the strange visit of the beautiful and suffering lady, dwell- 
ing eons upon her mysterious disappearance, 

“ Now, my dear,” she said, in concluding her narration, to 
which, as may be supposed, Osbert lent the deepest attention, 
“though I didn’t dare to say so at the time to Sir Hugh, and 
though I’ve never ventured to mention the subject to him, since, 
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I feel quite certain, from some expressions that escaped the poor 
lady during her delirium, that she was Clarence Chetwynd’s wife, 
and I now feel equally certain she was your mother. You had not 
seen the light then, my dear, but the poor lady let me into her 
secret when she groaned and prayed to be spared till her child 
should be born. Heaven granted her prayer.” 


Here the old page ceased. Osbert made no remark, but — 


covered his face to hide his emotion. He was roused at last b 
the good dame, who touched him gently on the shoulder, and, 
as he looked up, kissed him affectionately, saying, 

“T can’t help it. I must kiss Clarence’s son.” 

Her looks were so full of maternal kindness, that Osbert felt he 
could love her like a mother. 

“ All you have told me,” he said, “agrees with the little I 
know respecting my poor mother. That it was she whom you 
tended on that night seems clear—but whither she fled, and what 
became of her, remains a mystery.” 

“ Heaven in its own time will clear up the darkness,” rejoined 
the old dame. “ Mark my words. The day is at hand when you 
will be recognised as a Chetwynd. You have not yet seen your 
cousin Lucetta. There she is,” she added, pointing to the portrait 
over the mantelpiece. Is she not a dear, sweet, lovely creature? 
But bless you! that picture doesn’t do her justice—not it! Tl 
tell you what I did, my dear. I hung her portrait in your room 
that you might see it.” 

“T did see it,” cried Osbert, with a rapturous expression that 
did not escape the housekeeper. 

“T hope she won’t be snapped up by one of those fortune-hunters 
in Brighton,” said the old dame. “Tm told she’s greatly admired. 
I’ve got somebody else in my head for her now. Can’t you guess 
whom I mean, my dear? I see you do, by your blushing. You'd 
just suit each other, and make such a charming young couple. 

hope I may live to see the day!” 

Osbert laughed, but the good dame’s words found a1 echo in 
his breast. 

“ And now I must become serious once more,” she said. “ You 
have a duty to perform. Your poor father is buried in our little 
church.” 

“TJ will go there at once,” he cried. 

“J felt quite sure you would, my dear. Jodrell will go with 
you, and show you the vaults.” 

She then rang a bell, which was answered by the butler in 
person, and on learning Osbert’s wishes, which entirely accorded 
with his own notions of propriety, he went for the keys, and having 
provided himself at the same time with a lantern, conducted the 
young man to the church. 

The ancient and beautiful little fane, as already mentioned, 
was close to the mansion, and their way to it led through the 
garden. As the old butler hobbled slowly along, often halting 
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from pain, he described the funeral of the ill-fated captain, and 
painted Sir Hugh’s affliction in such moving terms, that the 
whole sad scene rose before his listener. It was therefore in a 
frame of mind well suited to the occasion that Osbert found him- 
self, shortly afterwards, in the large vault, standing by the coffin 
containing the remains of his unfortunate father. He was alone, 
for after unlocking the door of the vault, and pointing out the 
coffin, Jodrell set down the lantern and withdrew. 

Fierce thoughts, excited by the descriptions he had heard of 
his father’s tragical fate, swept through the young man’s mind, and 
laying his hand upon the coffin, he exclaimed: 

“Thou wert murdered, my father—foully murdered—and thy 
blood still cries for vengeance. It may be reserved for thy son to 
wie thee. Heaven grant that the assassin may fall into my 

ands!” 


But sadder and holier thoughts succeeded before he quitted the 
vault and returned to Jodrell. 

They had just got back to the house, and were still in the large 
entrance-hall, when the noise of wheels was heard, and the carriage 
drove up to the door. 

“Why, bless me!” exclaimed the butler, “here’s Sir Hugh 
back again already. He must have succeeded,” he added, joyfully, 
“or he wouldn’t have returned so soon. Huzza! huzza!” 

Hurrying forward, he opened the folding-door, but his coun- 
tenance fell as he perceived a stranger inside the carriage. While 
he was swallowing his chagrin, the carriage door was opened by the 
officious Pigot, the steps lowered, and the stranger alighted. Jod- 
rell, of course, advanced towards him. 

“Mr. Vandeleur La Hogue,” said Pigot to the butler. 

“Who did you say?” asked Jodrell. 

—_ repeated the name more deliberately. “ Mr. Vandeleur 
La Hogue.” 

“T am come to see Mr. Osbert Leigh,” said that personage. 
“Mention my name to him, if you please. Not that he knows 
me, T was a very intimate friend of his——of Captain Chet- 
wynd.” 

“Qh, pray walk in, sir,” said Jodrell, bowing. “ Mr. Osbert 
Leigh will be very much pleased to see you, ’'m sure. He's in the 
entrance-hall.” 


“T suppose I had better bring in your things, sir?” remarked 
the footman. 

“Bring them in, by all means, Pigot,” replied Mr. La Hogue. 
And he followed Jodrell into the entrance-hall. 

On perceiving Osbert, he threw himself into a theatrical atti- 
tude, and exclaimed, like the Prince of Denmark addressing his 
father’s shade, 


“Can I believe my eyes? Angels and ministers! My old 
friend Clarence Chetwynd stands before me!” 
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“ No, not the captain, sir, but his son,” whispered Jodrell. 

“ My dear boy, how delighted I am to see you!” cried La 
Hogue, rushing up to him, and seizing his hand, which he shook 
most violently. “I was your father’s bosom friend, and by 
all that’s wonderful! I never saw a son so like his father.” 

“ Quite true, sir,” remarked Jodrell— quite true. This is Mr. 
Vandeleur La Hogue, sir,” he added to Osbert. “ He appears to 
know all about you.” 

“ Of course I know all about him,” cried La Hogue, with a wink. 
“My dear Osbert, I was your father’s most intimate friend— 
the depositary of all his secrets. I knew of his secret marriage,” 
he added, with another wink. ‘ 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Osbert, greatly surprised. “ Have you 
given this information to Sir Hugh?” 

“No, I met Sir Hugh at Aylesford, and ascertained his errand, 
but I wouldn’t tell him anything till I had seen you, and satisfied 
age that you are Clarence’s son. I am now perfectly satisfied. 

y dear boy, you are a Chetwynd, and no mistake.” 

“No mistake about it, sir—those were my very words,” cried 
Jodrell, delighted. 

“NowI’m here, my dear Osbert,” pursued Mr. La Hogue, “ I'll 
stay and make all right with Sir Hugh.” 

“ But I can’t presume to ask you to stay, sir,” said Osbert; “I’m 
merely Sir Hugh’s guest, as you are aware.” 

“ Never mind that. I invite myself,’ rejoined the free-and-easy 
— “ Sir Hugh will be delighted to see me, won’t he, 

odrell?” 

“ Yes, I think—under the circumstances—he won’t be very 
angry,” replied the butler. 

“ Anory! no, I'll engage he won't,” replied La Hogue. “ Here 
Istay. Let my things be taken up to aroom. You must have 
lots of rooms to spare, Jodrell. Fine old place, but thunderingly 
dull. By-the-by, Jodrell, my ride has made me hungry. Luncheon 
as soon as possible.” 

“Directly, sir. Please to step into the dining-room. The room 
on the right, sir.” 

“ A very singular person, Jodrell,” said Osbert, as La Hogue 
strutted into the dining-room. “I don’t much like him.” 

“Humour him, sir—humour him,” said the old butler. “ He 
evidently possesses the information you require. Your father had 
some strange friends, and this must be one of them. I have 
stretched a point in allowing him to remain, but I don’t think 
—under the circumstances, as I said before—that Sir Hugh will 
be very angry with me.” 

So Mr. Vandeleur La Hogue established himself at Old Court, 
and, what is more, made up his mind to remain there. 


End of the ffirst Wook. 
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Book the Second. 


HOW SIR HUGH SUCCEEDED IN HIS ERRAND. 


I. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE CASKET. 


Leavine Mr. Vandeleur La Hogue at Old Court, we will 
now follow Sir Hugh and Mr. Mainwaring to the Bell at Ayles- 
ford, where we shall find them established in the comfortable 
little parlour occupied years ago by the luckless Clarence Chetwynd. 
They had just finished breakfast, and Mainwaring, who was = 
hungry, had made a capital meal, having got through the best ha 
of a broiled fowl, supplemented by a couple of eggs. A cheerful fire 
blazed in the grate, and the old gentleman, whose appetite was now 
fully satisfied, drew his chair beside it, and took up the Times, 
which had just been laid upon the breakfast-table by the waiter. 

“ Now this is what I call comfortable,” said Mainwaring, adjust- 
ing his eye-glasses preparatory to a scrutiny of the “Latest Intelli- 
gence,” and a perusal of the leading article. “ Nothing like an old- 
fashioned inn, after all. Though, for the matter of that, I have 
never been in one of those grand new hotels, but I feel quite sure 
they’re too large to be comfortable. Great halls, great staircases, 
vast rooms adorned with big mirrors, tables and chairs without end 
—all gilding and glitter—hundreds of waiters, but no attendance; 
that’s what I’m told your grand hotel islike. It wouldn’t suit me.” 

“Nor me either,” replied Sir Hugh, who had risen at the same 
time as his friend and approached the fire. “I don’t mean to enter 
one of them. I am such a recluse, that I know very little of the 
actual world, but, so far as I can judge, everybody now lives for 
show, and comfort is entirely sacrificed for splendour. Railways 
have totally changed the old state of things. They have created 
the monster hotels you describe, which are necessities to people 
everlastingly moving from place to place—but I neither like rail- 
ways nor monster hotels. The age is altogether too fast for me. 
But I am quite content,” he added, with a grim smile, “to be left 
behind it.” 

“Railways may be very expeditious,” said Mainwaring, “ but 
I wish we had the old stage-coaches back again. When they 
were on the road we beat all the world in travelling, just as we 
beat it, or could have beaten it, with our army and navy. Now 
all that’s upset. Time and distance are annihilated, folks will tell 
You, by the electric telegraph, but where’s the gain if they are? 

e were just as well off—better, I think—before we had all this 
lightning-like intelligence. Here they are!” he added, glancing 
at the newspaper spread out on his lap. “Telegrams from 
all parts of the world—India, America, Russia, Prussia, Turkey. 
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Very wonderful, very exciting, very useful, no doubt. But, 
in my opinion, this rapid dissemination of news makes people 
restless and dissatisfied. ‘They would have telegraphic messages 
every ten minutes if they could, and be in twenty places at once, 
were it possible. [agree with you, Sir Hugh. The pace at which 
the present generation goes is too fast—much too fast for safety—and 
a crash will come before long—a stupendous crash. Fortunes are 
made in no time by railway directors and promoters of public com- 
panies—how made we needn’t inquire !—and spent as quickly as 
made. Bubbles of all kinds are blown and burst. It is the age of 
electricity, and everything must go like lightning. Young men 
often contrast the present times with the past, and think we must 
have been dull dogs, because we had no railways, no telegraph 
wires, no powerful steamers. But I can tell them differetnly. 
Not having any such wants—not perpetually craving for news— 
not caring to travel three hundred miles a day merely for the 
sake of travelling—we were content with our homes, attended to 
our own affairs, and were far happier. We hadn’t got the 
electric fever, which now prevails to a far greater extent than 
the cattle plague, and is likely to do far more mischief. What is 
more, I believe we were a far greater nation then than we now are, 
for I can’t help thinking that the English character is a good deal 
deteriorated.” 

“ Nay, now you go further than I am disposed to follow, my 
good friend,” said Sir Hugh. “I certainly prefer the former 
generation to the present, and think many so-called improvements 
are no improvements at all; but we must not expect the world to 
stand still, nor complain because our old notions and old fashions 
are superseded. I should be sorry to think the English character 
deteriorated, but I do not believe it is so. I do not belong suffi- 
ciently to the present age to understand it, and will not, therefore, 
offer any opinion upon existing society. I have no desire to 
mingle with it, but that is simply because society of any kind is 
distasteful to me, as you know. The fault, therefore, rests with 
myself.” 

“What I meant to say,” observed Mainwaring, “is, that Eng- 
lishmen of the present day are not made of the same stout stuff 
that their fathers were. There are no John Bulls now-a-days.” 

“My good friend, you disprove your own assertion,” rejoined 
Sir Hugh, smiling. “ You are a well-preserved specimen of the 
genus. But we must cease this discussion. Recollect that I 
came here on particular business. I am about to summon the 
landlord. Amuse yourself with the Times while I talk to him.” 

Being informed that one of the gentlemen in the parlour desired 
to see him, Mr. Plessets promptly obeyed the summons. ‘The 
waiter could not give him the gentleman’s name, so that Plessets 
was totally unprepared for a meeting with Sir Hugh, whom he in- 


stantly recognised, though he had not beheld him for many years 
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—-scarcely, indeed, since the inquest. Plessets had lost none of his 
bulk since we last met him in the same room—perhaps he was even 
fatter, but he looked tolerably well, all things considered. As he 
stood in great awe of the baronet, he remained near the door, until, 
being invited by Sir Hugh to come forward and take a seat, he 
respectfully obeyed. 

“Tt is in reference to my lamented brother that I desire to 
speak to you, Plessets,” commenced Sir Hugh. “He was staying 
here on the night when—when he met his death. I believe you 
had some confidential conversation with him. Speak freely before 
Mr. Mainwaring,” he added, glancing at that gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be occupied with the newspaper, though he was listening 
attentively to what was said. “ He was Captain Chetwynd’s inti- 
mate friend, and is almost as much interested as myself in the in- 
quiries I am anxious to make. Now then, be good enough to tell 
me, so far as you can recollect, what passed between my brother 
and yourself on that fatal night.” 

“You shall know all, Sir Hugh,” replied the landlord. “ Every 
word that passed between us is graven on my memory. I should 
have detailed the conversation at the inquest, but I feared to dis- 
tress you, and therefore held my tongue. But the matter is so long 
past that it can scarcely give you pain now.” 

“‘ Whether it pains me or not, let me hear what you have to re- 
late, without any suppression,” rejoined Sir Hugh. 

“ Then I'll come at once to the point, Sir Hugh. Your brother 
told me that he loved a lady on whom your affections were fixed 
—that she preferred him to you—and that no power on earth 
should induce him to resign her to you. You enjoined me to 
speak plainly, Sir Hugh,” continued Plessets, noticing that the 
baronet had become pale as death, “and I have done so.” 

“Don’t mind me, man,” cried Sir Hugh, wiping the dam 
from his brow. “ Cut as deeply as you will. I shan’t wince. Did 
he tell you more? Did he inform you that he had married the 
lady?” 

a No, Sir Hugh,” replied Plessets, amazed. “Was he actually 
married to her?” 

“ Ay, married,” replied the baronet. 

“Bless my soul! this is a most astounding piece of informa- 
tion,” cried Mainwaring, looking up. “I never heard even a 
hint of this before. Clarence Chetwynd married! To whom? in 
the name of all that’s marvellous.” 

“ Did you ever hear him speak of Amice?” said Sir Hugh. 

“Yes, I think I have,” returned Mainwaring, after a moment’s 
reflection. ‘“ Amice Bourne, eh?” 

“ She was the person,” replied Sir Hugh. 

“But, if I recollect aright, she was a person of humble con- 
dition,” said Mainwaring; “a farmer’s daughter, or something of 
the sort. *Sdeath! did he marry her?” 

“Cast no reproach upon him for the step,” cried Sir Hugh, 
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sternly. “ Judge what she must have been when I tell you that 
I myself would have married her if she had not preferred him.” 

“Ten thousand pardons,” cried Mainwaring, greatly alarmed at 
the mistake he had committed, and dropping his eye-glasses in his 
agitation. “I didn’t at all understand this—I have no doubt 
Miss Bourne was a most fascinating woman, or she couldn’t have 
captivated you. Pray forgive me!” 

“ Both she and Clarence are dead, and all might be forgotten,” 
said Sir Hugh, “were it not necessary to make some inquiries 
respecting her.” 

“ By Jove! a light breaks upon me,” exclaimed Mainwaring. 
“ How infernally stupid I have been, to be sure!” 

Sir Hugh enjoined silence by a gesture. 

“ All this is no news to me, Sir Hugh,” remarked Plessets. 
“Your brother told me all particulars of the case, except that 
he made no mention of his marriage with the lady. Indeed, to 
yo the honest truth, I didn’t think he was married to her. 

nd I'll tell you why. Shortly after the lamentable occurrence at 
Kit’s Coity House, I discovered that the lady had resided at a 
cottage situated about half way between this place and Maidstone, 
and it appears pretty certain that the object that brought the 
captain to Aylesford on that fatal night was to pay a secret visit 
toher. Now, what does the poor lady do, after her husband’s death 
—if indeed he was her husband? Does she appear at the inquest? 
Does she make any communication to you? No, she does nothing 
of the sort. She immediately disappears, and it is only by aéci- 
dent that her connexion with Captain Chetwynd is discovered. 
Does this look as if she were his wife?” 

“Very shrewdly remarked, Mr. Plessets,” observed Mainwaring. 

‘She was his wife, I tell you,” said the baronet. 

“ Well, you know best, of course, Sir Hugh,” remarked Plessets, 
rather sceptically. But, to say the least of it, her conduct seems 
scarcely consistent with the character.” 

“Can you supply me with any information respecting her sub- 
sequent to her flight from the cottage?” said Sir Hugh. 

“ Not much,” replied the landlord. “Curiosity led me to make 
inquiries about her, and I found out that she and her old woman- 
servant went to Tonbridge, where they remained in the strictest 
privacy for a week, when the lady again disappeared, leaving the 
old woman behind her.” 

“Is this all?” demanded the baronet, anxiously. 

“Not quite all, Sir Hugh. I did hear of her again. The old 


woman, whose name was Margaret-——” 


“Margaret Leigh,” supplied Sir Hugh, glancing at Mainwaring, 
who nodded his head in reply. 

“Yes, that was the name. Well, as I was saying, old Margaret 
was left behind at the obscure lodgings at Tonbridge, and when 
her mistress did not reappear became dreadfully uneasy, telling 
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the landlady, Mrs. Bossall, who related the circumstances to me, 
that she was sure something dreadful had happened. However, 
her apprehensions in this respect were relieved, for a few days after- 
wards a letter arrived from her mistress, ordering her to join her 
without delay. The poor lady, it appeared, was at Ashford, and 
thither old Margaret immediately proceeded. I went over to Ash- 
ford on purpose to see her, being anxious to have some conversa- 
tion with her about the poor captain; and I may say,” he added, 
looking down, “ to offer her assistance, in case she might need it; 
but I regret to say that I missed her. She was gone. It seems 
strange she should have quitted Mrs, Thornhill, whose little dwell- 
ing, humble though it was, had been a home to her, to seek 
another asylum, where she could scarcely expect to meet with so 
much kindness and attention, but she did so, and quite suddenly. 
Restlessness appears to have been part of her malady, poor soul! 
She did not say where she was going, nor how long she should 
be away, but she promised to come back, and left a little box with 
Mrs. Thornhill, requesting her to take charge of it, but she never 
returned to reclaim it.” 

“ You awaken my expectations only to disappoint them,” cried 
Sir Hugh, rising, and pacing the room. 

“ Pray did Mrs. Thornhill examine the contents of the box 
entrusted to her by the lady?” inquired Mainwaring. 

“T believe not,” replied Plessets. 

“ Then she must have less curiosity than the rest of her sex.” 

“Ts Mrs. Thornhill still alive?” demanded Sir Hugh, halting. 

“ Yes, Sir Hugh, and she still dwells at Ashford, in the same 
habitation in which Mrs. Bourne lodged with her.” 

“ T will go to Ashford and see her,” cried Sir Hugh. 

“T will go with you if you desire it, Sir Hugh,” said Plessets. 
“J quite understand that it is a delicate inquiry that you are 
engaged upon, but you may rely on me.” 

Sir Hugh expressed himself greatly obliged by the offer, and 
shortly afterwards the trio repaired to the station, and proceeded 
by Maidstone to Paddock Wood, and thence to Ashford. 

They soon found themselves at Mrs. Thornhill’s dwelling—a 
little detached cottage, near the bridye across the Stour. Open- 
ing the door without knocking, Plessets went in, and his com- 
panions followed. The little room which they entered bore 
testimony to the tidy habits of its occupant. Everything looked 
neat and orderly. Everything was in its place. There was an 
old sofa, covered with chintz, with its back towards the window, 
a curious old clock with a brass face in one corner, a well-polished 
little table, and plenty of glasses and crockery neatly arranged on 
the shelves. A good fire burnt in the grate and shone on a clean 
hearth. Mrs. Thornhill was seated by the fire reading the best of 
books, but she immediately arose on the entrance of the visitors. 
She was an elderly little woman, thin and withered, and had a 
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slight touch of palsy, but her features, though deeply furrowed, 
still retained a pleasing and kindly expression. She immediately 
recognised Plessets, and bade him sn and, on learning the 
errand of the strangers, begged them to be seated. Accordingly, 
they placed themselves on the sofa, while Plessets took up a posi- 
tion near the fire. 

When the errand of her visitors was more fully explained to 
her she became greatly affected, and not being able to recover 
herself, quitted the room for a few minutes. On her return she 
brought a small ebony casket, which she placed upon the table. 

“ Poor Mrs. Bourne entrusted this little box to my care,” she 
said, in a sorrowful tone, “ desiring me to take charge of it till her 
return, and I have kept it safely till now. But since you tell me 
she is dead I have no longer any business with it, and am 
ready to deliver it to those who have the right to it.” 

“JT have that right, Mrs. Thornhill,” said Sir Hugh, rising to 
take the casket. 

“T don’t question your right, sir,” said Mrs. Thornhill, “ but 
I should like to feel sure that I am delivering it to the proper 
person.” 

“T applaud your caution, my good woman,” said Sir Hugh. 
“But have no fear. The casket shall be opened in your pre- 
sence, ’ 

He then took up the little box and examined it. It was locked, 
and there was no key; but Sir Hugh signifying his wish that it 
should be broken open, Plessets produced a case-knife, and quickly 
forced the lock. ‘The box only contained a few letters and a small 
pocket-book. The handwriting of all the letters which Sir Hugh 
took up was that of his brother, and after glancing at them for a 
moment he replaced them in the casket. His attention was next 
directed to the pocket-book. In it he found a piece of folded 
paper. Half guessing what it was, he eagerly opened it, and, after 
a moment’s scrutiny, called out, regardless of the presence of Mrs. 
Thornhill: 

“Here is proof positive of the marriage. Look, Mainwaring! 
Look, Plessets! Convince yourselves.” 

And he exhibited the document to their gaze. 

It was the Marriage Certificate of Clarence Chetwynd and 
Amicia Bourne. 

Both persons pressed forward to look at it, and Mrs. Thornhill 
regarded it from a distance with tearful eyes. 

“ All regular!” exclaimed Mainwaring, who had put on his 
glasses to examine the document. “Upon my soul! this is a 
most important discovery. ‘They were married at Croydon, I per- 
ceive, and by the Rev. Walter Liddulph. This sets the matter com- 
pletely at rest, but without this evidence I must frankly own that 

a never have believed that the marriage actually took 
place.” 
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“Neither should IJ,” added Plessets. “But there’s no doubt 
about it now.” 

“Then the poor lady was really Mrs. Chetwynd, and not Mrs. 
Bourne, as I supposed?” remarked Mrs. Thornhill. 

“ Ay,” rejoined Sir Hugh. “There is no need now for con- 
cealment. She was my brother’s wife.” 

“J am very glad to hear you say so, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Thorn- 
hill, “and I am also very glad that the certificate has been found, 
for I was quite aware when she lodged with me that she was likely 
to become a mother. I hope she didn’t die before the child 
was born?” 

“No, her son yet lives, my good woman,” said Sir Hugh. “It 
is on his account that I am making the present inquiry. You have 
rendered him a most important service by so carefully preserving 
this box. What I require now are proofs of the child’s birth, and 
of the mother’s death, neither of which I possess.” 

“ Would to Heaven I could aid you, sir!” exclaimed good Mrs. 
Thornhill. “ But I have not the slightest notion what became of 
her after she left this house. I constantly expected to hear from 
her, but no letter came.” 

And she again burst into tears. 

“Here, then, we are at fault,” cried Sir Hugh, securing the 

ocket-book, in which he had replaced the precious document. 
“ How shall I continue the search?” 

“ Perhaps something may be learnt from these letters,” said 
Mainwaring, taking them out of the box to examine them. 

“ They are all from Clarence,” said Sir Hugh, shuddering, and 
averting his gaze from them. 

“ Not all,” remarked Mainwaring. “I know Clarence’s hand 
well enough. Here’s one not written by him, and addressed to 
Mrs. Bourne, with Mrs. Thornhill, near the Bridge, Ashford.” 

“T recollect that letter,’ cried the good dame. “It arrived 
three or four days before she left. I took it in myself, and noticed 
that it bore the Dover post-mark.” 

“This is it!” exclaimed Mainwaring. “ Let us see what it 
says. Hurrah! we’ve recovered the scent. ‘This letter is from 
John Baldwin, a house-agent, apparently, informing Mrs. Bourne 
that, according to her instructions, he has taken Cliff Cottage for 
her at Sandgate. She must have gone thither when she 
left.” 

“No doubt!” cried Sir Hugh. “ We will proceed to Sand- 

ate.” 

“First let us go to Dover, and look up the house-agent, 
Baldwin,” said Mainwaring. “If he is alive he may give us all 
the information we require.” 

Sir Hugh agreed, and it was settled that they should start by the 
first train for Dover. While taking leave of Mrs. Thornhill, and 
thanking her for the important service she had rendered him, 
Sir Hugh made her a handsome present, which the good dame 
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very reluctantly accepted. Mainwaring took charge of the casket. 
Before parting with Plessets, who accompanied them to the sta- 
ns Sir Hugh engaged him to come over in a few days to Old 
ourt. 
The two gentlemen had not to wait long for a train, nor were 
they long on the way. In little more than half an hour after 
quitting Ashford, they arrived at Dover. 


Il. 
HOW FURTHER INFORMATION WAS OBTAINED AT DOVER. 


PROCEEDING to that old and comfortable hotel the Ship, which 
they selected in preference to its ostentatious rival, they secured 
rooms, and then repaired to Snargate-street, where the house- 
agent’s offices were situated. Mr. Baldwin still occupied his old 
offices, but, unluckily, he was not at home, and not expected back 
till late at night; and his clerk could give Sir Hugh no in- 
formation respecting Cliff Cottage, Sandgate. He did not even 
know there was such a cottage, and so many years had elapsed 
since the place was let that he could not refer to the books. But 
he promised that Mr. Baldwin should call upon Sir Hugh at the 
Ship about ten o’clock next morning, and with this promise the 
baronet was obliged to be content. Too impatient, however, to 
brook so much delay, he took the railway to Folkestone, leav- 
ing Mainwaring to amuse himself by watching the arrival and de- 
parture of the packets, and desiring him to order dinner at eight 
o'clock, by which hour he expected to be back. 

This arrangement was very agreeable to the old gentleman, 
who, though eager for a solution of the mystery, had had enough 
trouble for the day; so after a little confabulation with the most 
obliging and intelligent of landlords, whom he had known man 
years ago, and who recollected him perfectly, he buttoned up his 
great-coat, put on his shawl, and proceeded to the pier. 

All was new to him, and so changed, that he scarcely knew the 
lace. However, there was the proudly-situated castle on the cliffs, 
ooking down upon him majestically, to convince him that he was in 

Dover, and he was obliged to confess to himself that the changes 
which had taken place in the town were for the better. As he 
walked along the magnificent new pier, with the breeze hlowing 
against his face, and saw the waves dashing against the granite 
masses, he was struck by the grandeur and solidity of the work. 
Sharp though it was, the breeze inspirited him and did him good, 
while every object he beheld—sailors, packets, shipping, craft of all 
sizes in the harbour—had a novelty for him. ‘The bustle of the 
landing-places, the shouts of the sailors, all amused him, and he 
began to feel a strong inclination to cross over to France. 

In this manner time slipped by insensibly, and it was dark 
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before he began to think of returning to the Ship. Numberless 
lights marked the outline of the town, and the noble old fortress 
was just distinguishable through the gloom, looking like an en- 
chanted castle on the lofty hill. 

Much as he had enjoyed his stroll on the pier, and invigorated 
as he felt by the sea-air he had inhaled, the old gentleman was 
by no means displeased to find himself seated by a good fire in a 
comfortable room, and none the worse for the glass of fine old 
sherry administered by his attentive host. Thus corroborated, and 
with the Pall Mall Gazette to discuss, he felt well able to wait for 
dinner. 

By-and-by Sir Hugh made his appearance, his looks announc- 
ing ill success. He had searched Sandgate in vain. No Cliff 
Cottage was to be found. Years ago there was a small tenement 
so designated, but it had been pulled down and a marine villa 
erected in its place. No one remembered Mrs. Bourne. 

The dinner was excellent: capital Dover soles fried to perfec- 
tion, a saddle of mutton roasted to a turn, a woodcock, and a 
savoury omelette—all of which Mainwaring enjoyed prodigiously, 
though they did not tempt the abstemious baronet, who ate very 
sparingly. In consequence of this, Mainwaring got considerably 
more than his share of the sherry, and felt bound to finish the bottle 
of old port brought for them by the host. Sir Hugh retired early, 
and left him to the enjoyment of his wine, and at a later hour the 
old gentleman marched off to bed in a very genial condition. 

Habitually an early riser, Sir Hugh was out next morning as 
soon as it was light, and this was past seven o'clock, for we must 
not forget that it was mid- winter, and after visiting the pier, walking 
round the quays, and gazing at the various objects which possessed 
as much novelty and interest for him as for Mainwaring, he mounted 
to the castle heights, and contemplated the almost unequalled sea 
view which they command. It was a clear fresh morning, and the 
French coast was perfectly discernible. A smart breeze was blowing 
in the Channel, and numerous large ships were in sight. En- 
thralled by the superb view, Sir Hugh for a while forgot his cares, 
and it was with a sigh that he prepared to descend by the steep 
steps to the town. On his return he found Mainwaring waiting for 
him, and looking none the worse for his potations over-night. 
The old gentleman was occupied with the paper, as usual. ‘The 
breakfast equipage was on the table, and the bell being rung, the 
materials for an excellent repast were brought in—broiled fish of 
two sorts, cutlets, sausages, stewed kidneys, broiled ham and eggs. 
At this profuse repast Mainwaring played an active part, as was 
his wont, but Sir Hugh took nothing more than a modicum of 
dry toast and a cup of tea without either cream or sugar. 

“ Sorry to find the sea air has not improved your appe- 
tite, Sir Hugh,” observed Mainwaring. “It has made me fero- 
ciously hungry. These broiled soles are capital. Do try ’em. 
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You can’t eat soles in perfection except here or at Hastings, so don’t 
throw away the opportunity. Our worthy host says these are just 


caught, and I’ll swear he’s right, for they’re wonderfully full of 
flavour. Try ’em, I beg of you.” 


Sir Hugh shook his head. 

“T envy you your good appetite, Mainwaring,” he said. “I 
have none. The daintiest dish fails to tempt me.” 

“T marvel you can exist on so little,’ remarked Mainwaring, 
helping himself to some stewed kidneys. 

“Were I to eat those I should soon cease to exist,” said the 
baronet. “ You must have marvellous powers of digestion.” 

“So I have, Heaven be thanked! Never ill in all my life— 
that is, very rarely—and only in consequence of indiscretion. You 
would be all the better if you followed my example,” he added, 
again applying to the kidneys. 

be I have done,” said Sir Hugh. “ But pray don’t hurry your- 
self.” 

And he got up and moved to the fire. 

“T never do hurry myself at breakfast, or any other meal,” re- 
marked Mainwaring, attacking the cutlets, and pursuing his course 
with unabated vigour. 

The old gentleman had not quite finished when Mr. Baldwin 
was introduced by the waiter. He was rather an elderly man, tall, 
thin, grey, and wore spectacles. He was very civil, and re- 
— exceedingly that he had not been at home when Sir Hugh 

id him the honour to call on the previous day. He then pro- 
ceeded to explain, that on being informed of the object of Sir 
Hugh’s inquiries, he had refreshed his memory by reference to his 
books, and found that it was about twenty-one years ago since he 
let Cliff Cottage to Mrs. Bourne. 

“T perfectly recollect the circumstance,” he said. “ She wrote 
to me from Ashford, inquiring about a cottage near the sea-side, 
and I replied that I had one to let at Sandgate, which I thought 
would suit her exactly. ‘The rent was very moderate, and she 
agreed to take the cottage, and came to it shortly afterwards with 
an old woman-servant. But she didn’t occupy the place long. She 
was out of health, and Sandgate didn’t agree with her, I suppose. 
She only remained two months at Cliff Cottage.” 

“‘ Whither did she go next, Mr. Baldwin?” demanded Sir Hugh. 
“Tt is most important to me to ascertain that point.” 

“T am happy to be able to give you further information re- 
specting her,” replied Baldwin. “On quitting Sandgate, Mrs. 
Bourne went to Hastings.” 

“To Hastings!” exclaimed Sir Hugh. 

“ Yes, but she didn’t remain there more than a week. She then 
moved on to Lewes, and after staying there for another week, pro- 
ceeded to Brighton. I am able to furnish you with these par- 
ticulars, because I corresponded with her at the time, and have 
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preserved her letters. As I have stated, she proceeded from Lewes 
to Brighton.” 

“Well, I trust she stopped at Brighton, Mr. Baldwin,” said 
Mainwaring from the breakfast-table. “ We can’t follow her 
along the whole coast of Sussex.” 

“No, sir, she did not stop at Brighton. She went on to Port- 
slade, a small village between Brighton and Shoreham.” 

“T know it,” grunted Mainwaring. 

“Tf you know Portslade, sir, you may know a pretty little house 
on the green near the church. Ivy Cottage it is called. She took 
that house. There my information ends, gentlemen; I can tell you 
nothing further.” 


“ Then you don’t know whether she died at Portslade, Mr. 
Baldwin?” said Sir Hugh. 

“ Till this moment, I was not even aware of her death,” replied 
the house-agent. “I received one letter from her after her arrival 
at Portslade, but with that our correspondence terminated. I 
know nothing more. But you will easily obtain information on 
the spot.” 

“] will go to Brighton for that purpose to-day,” said Sir Hugh. 
“Tam greatly obliged to you, Mr. Baldwin, and I hope you will 
allow me to compensate you for the service you have rendered 
me. I cannot take up your valuable time for nothing.” 

“Tam equally obliged to you, Sir Hugh,” replied the house- 
agent, “ but I require no compensation. In the last letter which 
I received from poor Mrs. Bourne, she remitted me a five-pound 
note, which more than covered my charges, so that in reality I 
have been all this time in her debt. I wish you good morning, 
gentlemen,” he added, rising and taking up his hat. “I trust 
your inquires may be successful.” 

“One word more, Mr. Baldwin,” said Sir Hugh. “ You men- 
tioned that you have preserved Mrs. Bourne’s letters. Should 
they be required, you will have no objection to deliver them up?” 

“ Not the slightest,” observed the obliging house-agent. 

And bowing to both gentlemen, he departed. 

“ A mighty civil fellow,” remarked Mainwaring, as the door 
was closed. “Well, I suppose we must be off to Brighton, 
Sir Hugh, eh? Can’t you postpone the journey till to-morrow? 
We're very well off here, and I should enjoy another day at Dover.” 

“Tm sorry I can’t oblige you,” rejoined the baronet. “ We 
pow go to Brighton. I detest the place, and shan’t stop there 

ong.” 

“Long enough to see your daughter, I presume?” remarked 
Mainwaring. 

“Ah, Lucetta!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, a sudden pang shooting 
across his breast. “ For the moment I had forgotten that she is in 
Brighton. Iam not sure that I shall sce her. An unexpected 
visit {rom me would be anything but agreeable to Lady Danvers, 
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and I have no desire to bore her ladyship. No, I don’t think I 
shall call on them.” 

The bill was paid, and moderate enough it was, considering the 
quality of the wine which Mainwaring had imbibed, the carpet-bags 
were expeditiously packed up and conveyed to the station, and in 
less than half an hour the two gentlemen had bidden adieu to Dover, 
and were dashing through the tunnel which desecrates Shakspeare’s 
Cliff’ Our friends had taken the South-Eastern line to Red-hill, 
and in due time reached their destination. 


Ill. 


THE RENCOUNTER AT RED-HILL, 


AT Red-hill junction they found, as many other persons have 
found to their annoyance, that there was no junction at all, The 
train they expected to catch was just gone, and there was 
no other train to Brighton for nearly two hours. This was 
vexatious, but there was no help. Wait they must. The delay, 
however, Mr. Mainwaring thought, would enable them to partake 
of a little luncheon, and the baronet acceding to the suggestion, 
they repaired to Mr. Laker’s pretty little inn adjoining the 
station. ‘The aspect of the pleasant hostel, with its rustic porch 
and latticed windows, favourably impressed them both, and they 
entered a cheerful-looking room on the right, in which blazed 
a good fire, 

Mainwaring having most interest in the luncheon, ordered some 
cold meat, and this done, marched to the fire, and stood with his 
back before it in the Englishman’s most approved style, while 
Sir Hugh, who seemed insensible to cold, took up a paper, and 
sat down in the recess formed by a bay-window. There were 
only two other persons in the room besides himself and Sir Hugh, 
and these were seated at a table near the windows on the opposite 
side looking upon the garden. No doubt they were in the same 
predicament as our travellers, and were beguiling the tedium of 
delay by luncheon. Mutton-chops and pale ale, diluted with 
Seltzer-water, were before them. . 

Both were very handsome, stylish-looking men—unmistakably 
military—though of course in the ordinary attire of gentlemen. 
We may as well state at once that they were no other than Captain 
Fanshaw and his brother-officer, Major Trevor. They were going 
on by the South-Eastern Railway, but, like our friends, had been 
brought to a halt at Red-hill. When Mainwaring first glanced 
at them, the two officers were talking of some military friends 
whom they had just encountered at the station, and who were 
proceeding to Aldershot. This did not much interest the old 
= but he began to prick up his ears at what fol- 
owed. 
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“ This stoppage will make us confoundedly late at Old Court,” 
said Fanshaw. “The place is most inconveniently situated— 
nearly an hour’s drive from Edenbridge—and we shall be some 
time in getting a trap.” 

“ Have you ever been to Old Court?” inquired Colonel 
Trevor. 

“Never,” replied Rainald. “ Lady Danvers describes it as a 
most dismal place, but I have had a very different description of it 
from some one else, who is much better able to judge about it than 
her ladyship.” 

“What the deuce can take them to Old Court?” thought 
Mainwaring, glancing at Sir Hugh, who looked up slightly from 
the newspaper he was reading. 

“T tell you what, major,” said Fanshaw, lowering his voice, 
but not so much so as to render what he said inaudible to the 
listeners, “my courage begins to fail me. Last night, at the 
Courcy Dormers’, I felt as bold as a lion, but now I am very 
much in the state of Bob Acres when he went out to fight 
the duel. Upon my soul! Id rather go through a second Balaclava 
charge than face this formidable baronet.” 

“Bah! you'll go through the business well enough,” rejoined 
Major Trevor, laughing. “ But what sort of person is Sir Hugh 
that you should stand in such awe of him? You're not generally 
timorous.” 

Here Sir Hugh glanced at Mainwaring, intimating that it would 
be proper to interpose. 

“ Ahem! gentlemen,” said Mainwaring, coughing slightly to 
attract their attention. “I fancy you are speaking of Sir Hugh, 
Chetwynd of Old Court. “I think it right to mention that he is 
my particular friend.” 

“ We were not talking any harm of him, I hope, sir,” rejoined 
Rainald. “I have not the pleasure of knowing Sir Hugh 
personally, but as you say you are intimately acquainted with him, 
perhaps you will be good enough to tell us what he is like. De- 
scribe him, if you please.” 

“ Perhaps you have got his photograph?” said Major Trevor, 
laughing. 

“No, sir, I have not,” replied Mainwaring, rather dryly. “ Sir 
Hugh never had his photograph taken.” 

“Tm aware of it,” remarked Rainald. “ Miss Chetwynd in- 
formed me of his peculiarity in that respect. She never could 
induce him, she told me, to sit for his portrait. Strange re- 
pugnance, eh, major?” 

_ “Absurd!” laughed Trevor. “ An ill-looking fellow, I should 
imagine.” 

“Soh! then you know Lucetta?” said Mainwaring, glancing 
at Sir Hugh as he put the question. 

“Slightly,” replied Rainald. “I have met her out in society 
at Brighton. A remarkably fine girl! Don’t you think so?” 
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“‘T never met her equal, and I’ve seen a good many fine girk 
in my time,” replied the old gentleman. 

“We're all agreed about Miss Chetwynd,” remarked Major 
Trevor. “She’s a monstrous fine girl—-the reigning belle of 
Brighton. But tell us about her father. What’s he like? We're 
going to see him, and want to know what sort of person we shall 

nd, 

“ Are you going to him by invitation, gentlemen, may I ask?” 
said Mainwaring. 

“No; we’re going to take him by surprise,” responded Rainald 
—* by surprise, eh, major?” 

“Yes, we shall surprise him immensely,” laughed ‘Trevor. 

“ Not more than you surprise me, gentlemen,” said Mainwaring. 
“T can assure you that Sir Hugh Chetwynd is not a person to be 
intruded upon.” 

An interruption was here offered rather opportunely by the 
waiter, who brought in a fine cold sirloin of beef and a bowl of 
smoking potatoes, and placed them on a table. Ordering a tankard 
of Allsopp, Mainwaring sat down, and se tvigorously to work upon 
the juicy sirloin, but Sir Hugh declined to join in the repast. 

“ Bring the bill, waiter,” cried Captain Fanshaw, consulting his 
watch. “ We must be off directly. I'll have another turn with 
that old buffer,” he whispered to the major. “ You haven’t 
yet described Sir Hugh Chetwynd to us, sir?” he continued, ad- 
dressing Mainwaring. ‘“ He is very haughty and reserved, eh?” 

“ Quite the contrary,” replied Mainwaring, who had heard him- 
self called an old buffer, and determined to be even with them. 
“ Extremely affable and agreeable. I don’t know a more courteous 
person than Sir Hugh. Splendid sirloin this,’ he added, as he 
placed a couple of slices on his plate. 

“ But he leads a very solitary unsociable life—never has any 
visitors, eh?” 

“Wrong again,” rejoined Mainwaring. “ At this very time he 
has a house full of company—jolly doings, I can promise you— 
ha! ha! I ought to know, for I’ve just left Old Court.” 

“This is not at all what you led me to expect, Fanshaw,” ob- 
served Major Trevor. “I understood from you that Old Court 
was the dullest place imaginable, and Sir Hugh 4 

“Tush!” crmed Rainald. “I suspect the old buffer is chaffing 
us. I’m glad to hear what you tell me, sir,” he added to Mainwaring. 
“ Apparently Sir Hugh takes advantage of his daughter’s absence 
to invite his friends.” 

“'Thav’s it,” rejoined Mainwaring. “ He’s in no hurry for her 
return—ha! ha!” 

“ And now as to his personal appearance?” interposed Major 


Trevor. “Since you can’t show us his photograph, tell us what 
he’s like.” 

“Tle’s rather like me—only considerably fatter,” replied Main- 
waring, taking a pull at the Allsopp which the waiter had set on 
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the table beside him. “He suffers terribly from gout, and it’s 
not to be wondered at, considering the tremendous rate at which 
he lives—drinks his two bottles of old port every day after dinner 
—to say nothing of the hock and champagne that have gone be- 
fore. By-the-by, Ill give you a hint. Sir Hugh has some 
wonderful Serchial Madeira. I recommend you to try it, since 
you're going to Old Court.” 

“Thank you,” said Major Trevor. “1 shall make a point of 
doing so.” 

“Your description of Sir Hugh differs most materially from all 
I have heard of him,” said Rainald. “But I hope it may prove 
correct. If so, we shall have a pleasanter visit than we anticipated 
—eh, major?” 

“ Much pleasanter,” replied Trevor. “TI like the notion of the 
Madeira immensely. It’s a wine one don’t get now-a-days. Has 
the old boy a good smoking-room?” he added, taking out his cigar- 
case as he spoke. 

“None in particular,” responded Mainwaring; “ but you may 
smoke where you please, now that Miss Chetwynd is away—in the 
hall, in the library, in the dining-room, in the billiard-room—in 
your bedroom—Sir Hugh doesn’t object—rather likes it.” 

* Bravo!” exclaimed the major. “ You incidentally mentioned 
a billiard-room, sir. Is Sir Hugh fond of billiards?” 

“ Remarkably fond,” replied the old gentleman, “and plays a 
very good game. He’ll give you ten, and beat you.” 

“ Will he?” cried the major. “TI should like to see him do it.” 

“ Tf you care for whist,” said Mainwaring, who, having got into 
the vein, couldn’t check himself, “ you'll get a rubber at Old Court. 
Sir Hugh sits down to whist every night, and doesn’t set his face 
against écarté.” 

“ T can stand this no longer!” cried the subject of the conversa- 
tion, getting up and stepping towards the table, at which the 
officers were seated. ‘Gentlemen, my friend is jesting with you. 
Sir Hugh Chetwynd is exactly the reverse of what he has been 
represented. He keeps no company, gives very bad dinners, drinks 
no wine, never had a touch of gout in his life, never plays at 
cards or billiards, and detests smoking. I won’t say that he is 
absolutely inhospitable, but he is the next thing to it.” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Mainwaring. “I won’t hear Sir Hugh 
calumniated. I may have exaggerated a little, gentlemen, but 
my description is right in the main, as you'll find when you 
get to Old Court.” 

“Tt may save you some trouble, gentlemen,” said the baronet, 
“if you will mention your business to me. I shall see Sir Hugh 
before long, and will mention it to him.” 

“ Are you his man of business, sir?” inquired Major Trevor, 
rather impertinently. 

“He does nothing without consulting me,” rejoined the other. 
“Your business, whatever it may be, is sure to be referred to me.” 
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“No, it wouldn’t be proper,” said Rainald, after a moment’s re- 
flection. “I must go to Old Court.” 

“T advise you not. You will be disappointed,” said Sir Hugh. 
“‘ But since you are resolved, I’ll give you a letter. It will en- 
sure you admittance to the hall, which might otherwise be re- 
fused you. Favour me with your names?” 
on 7 tain Fanshaw and Major Trevor, 40th Hussars,” replied 

inald. 

Sir Hugh sat down at a side-table, on which there were writing 
materials, and traced a few hasty lines on a sheet of note-paper, 
which he enclosed in an envelope, and then directing the letter, 
gave it to Captain Fanshaw. 

“ A thousand thanks!” exclaimed Rainald. “ But this letter, I 
observe, is addressed to Mr. Jodrell.” 

“ Jodrell is Sir Hugh’s butler—his factotum, in short,” returned 
the baronet. “If Sir Hugh should be from home, pray stay till 
to-morrow. I’m pretty sure he'll be back then. Make yourselves 
quite at home. Do just as you please.” 

“You speak as if the house were your own, sir,” remarked 
Rainald, laughing. 

“Tam accustomed to consider myself at home at Old Court,” 
rejoined Sir Hugh. “ Perhaps we may meet again there.” 

While the two officers, aided by the assiduous waiter, were 
putting on their rough over-coats, and otherwise preparing to 
fence out the cold, Mainwaring called out, in a jocular tone, 

“Good day, gentlemen. You'll soon find out whether my de- 
scription of Sir Hugh, or my friend’s, is the most accurate. Don’t 
forget to ask Jodrell for the Serchial Madeira, and a bottle of Sir 
Christopher’s old port.” 

After an exchange of parting civilities, the two officers quitted 
the room. While they were in the passage outside, lighting their 
cigars, Mr. Laker came out of his room to see them off, and Cap- 
tain Fanshaw inquired if he knew the two gentlemen in the coffee- 
room. 

“The old gentleman with the purple face is Mr. Mainwaring— 
rather a well-known man about town in former days,” replied Mr. 
Laker. “ But I don’t know his friend.” 

“ Ah! it’s the friend that I’m curious about, Laker,” said Cap- 
tain Fanshaw —“ the tall dark gentleman. You don’t know 
him, eh?” 

“TI do not, sir,” replied Mr. Laker; “never saw him before, 
that I’m aware of.” 

The cigars being lighted, the two officers departed, taking their 
way to the station. 

* An odd idea has occurred to me,” remarked Rainald, as they 
walked along. “I can’t help thinking that tall dark man must 
be Sir Hugh Chetwynd.” 

“The devil! Let us go back, and make sure.” 

“No, that would be a wrong move,” rejoined Rainald. “He 
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would have made himself known if he had been so disposed. I 
mustn’t offend him. Ifit should be Sir Hugh, he must be on 
the way to Brighton to see Lucetta. She and her aunt will 
make all right, and obviate the necessity of explanations on my 
part. We'll go on to Old Court, and await his return.” 

“ And have a jolly carouse,” said the major, laughing. “ You've 
got a letter to the butler. We'll make him produce some of that 
famous Serchial.” 

“Upon my soul, it will be quite an adventure—something to 
talk about to Lucetta,” said Rainald. “TI shall be charmed to 
visit every nook and corner of the old house in which the dear 
girl has passed her life.” 

Chatting in this way they entered the station, and almost before 
they had finished their cigars the train brought them to Edenbridge, 
where they got out, and engaged a conveyance to Old Court. 

“T tell you what, Sir Hugh,” remarked Mainwaring, as they 
were left alone in the coflee-room, “it’s my belief that Captain 
Fanshaw is going to Old Court to ask your consent to his marriage 
with Lucetta. Well, he’s a deuced fine-looking fellow. Don’t 

ou think so?” 

“JT think nothing about him,” rejoined the baronet, coldly. 
“ You may be right, but if he had asked my consent as he stood 
there, I should have refused him.” 

“Then I’m uncommonly glad he didn’t,” said Mainwaring. 
“See Lucetta, and hear what she has to say before you decide. 
Perhaps her affections are engaged to this handsome young fellow. 
He’s just the man to win a girl’s heart.” 

“] shall bestow no thought on the subject till my present in- 
quiries are ended,” said Sir Hugh. “ Have you done?” 

“ Quite,” replied the old gentleman, rising from the table. 

The bill was paid, great-coats put on, the waiter gratified, and 
in their turn they marched to the station, but without cigars. 
They had not been long upon the crowded and bustling platform, 
when they were greeted with cries of “ Train for Brighton!” In 
another minute the train came up, and entering a carriage, they 
were borne swiftly off to the Queen of Watering Places. On ar- 
riving there, they drove at once to the Old Ship, in compliance 


with a suggestion from Mainwaring, who retained a very agreeable 
recollection of that excellent house. 


IV. 


HOW SIR HUGH AND HIS FRIEND WERE STOPPED ON THE WEST CLIFF, AND 
WHOM THEY BEHELD DURING THE STOPPAGE. 


Sir Huen did not alight, but remained in the hired carriage 
at the door of the hotel, while Mainwaring secured rooms, and 
held a brief conference with the complaisant Mr. Bacon on the 
all-important subject of dinner. This point being settled to his 
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entire satisfaction—Mr. Bacon had promised him a bottle of ’34 
port—he rejoined his companion, and the coachman being ordered 
to drive to Portslade, set off at the slow pace habitual to Brighton 
fly-drivers, who ought to take a lesson from their London brethren 
of the whip. 

The afternoon being very fine, nothing could be gayer and more 
animating than the scene presented to them—a smooth sparkling 
sea spreading on the left—crowds of well-dressed people on the 
footways—and a throng of splendid equipages in the road. In 
fact, the carriages were so numerous, that our friends, whose pro- 
gress was slow enough to begin with, could soon scarcely get on 
at all. Everybody seemed cheerful: lively discourse and light 
laughter continually caught the ear. Mainwaring, who had not 
been in Brighton for some years, but who recollected it well 
in George IV.’s time, was struck with the improvements, and 
charmed with all he beheld. He was delighted with the shops, 
with the multitudes of pretty women (where are so many pretty 
women to be seen as at Brighton?), with the number and 
variety of the equipages—above all, with the horses. He declared 
he had never seen such horses, and wondered where the deuce 
they all came from? Mr. March Ripley passed him in his well-ap- 
pointed drag, and the young banker’s matchless turn-out and pair of 
chesnuts elicited the old gentleman’s warm approval. “That 
young fellow drives well,” he said, “and has a capital pair of 
ight horses—almost thorough-bred. My stars! what’s that?” 
he continued, as, having reached a somewhat more open space 
just beyond the battery, a lightly built trap, with large wheels, 
and drawn by a wonderful black horse with flowing mane and 
tail, dashed past like a meteor, scarcely allowing Mainwaring to 
notice the build of the vehicle, or the appearance of the driver. 
All that Mainwaring could discern of the latter was, that he was 
a handsome man with a reddish-coloured beard. The gentleman 
in question was no other than the hospitable Mr. Courey Dormer 
exercising one of his Russian horses. A hundred eyes followed 
him in his rapid flight, but he was out of sight in a second. 

“By Jove! that horse must be doing twenty miles an hour,” 
cried Mainwaring, who had thrust his head out of the window to 

look after him, “I didn’t think there was such an animal,” added 
the old gentleman, little dreaming that Mr. Courcy Dormer had a 
dozen such. 

Scarcely had the admiration excited by this spectacle subsided, 
than the fly-driver came to a halt, and, on looking out, Main- 
waring perceived that two carriages, coming from opposite direc- 
tions, which had been drawn up close together, to allow their 
fair occupants a moment’s converse, had occasioned the stoppage. 
Both were splendid open barouches, well appointed in all respects, 
and vied with, if they did not surpass in elegance, any that Main- 


waring had as yet seen on the Cliff’ But it was not the carriages 
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—it was not the portly and bearded Russian coachman on the box 
of one of them—nor the magnificent horses—nor the ladies who 
graced the carriages—but a lovely girl who sat in the barouche 
coming from the west, and who consequently faced him, that at- 
tracted Mainwaring’s special attention. He knew this fair young 
creature, and he also knew the lady by her side, but he did 
not know Mrs. Courey Dormer, with whom they were conversing, 
though he was struck by her attire, and by the amiable expression 
of her countenance. 

All the ladies were wrapped in velvets and furs—but they all 
wore charming bonnets, with the exception of Lucetta, whose 
dark tresses were covered by a most bewitching little hat. Uncon- 
scious of the admiration she excited among the passers-by, many 
of whom stopped to gaze at her, astonished by her beauty, she 
laughed and talked to Mrs. Courcy Dormer, displaying fresh 
charms every moment. A soft bloom dyed her cheeks, and gave 
additional brilliancy to her eyes. 

It was Sir Hugh’s fortune once more to hear himself discussed. 
The fly, in which he and Mainwaring sat, had stopped so close to the 
two carriages, that not a word uttered by the ladies escaped them. 

The moment Mainwaring had discovered Lucetta, he called her 
father’s attention to her, but Sir Hugh shrank back, and desired 
him not to make himself known. ‘Thus the lovely girl, whose 
attention was otherwise occupied, was wholly unaware of their 
propinquity. 

“ Ah! my dear Miss Chetwynd,” said Mrs. Courcy Dormer, 
* you don’t know what an amount of mischief you did last night.” 
!” exclaimed Lucetta, blushing. “Pray, what did 

“You made many wretched to make one happy,” re- 
joined Mrs. Courcy Dormer, archly. “I’ve met dozens of discon- 
solate beaux during my drive. Mr. Hunsdon is broken-hearted, 
and has ridden off to Rottingdean, with the avowed intention of 
throwing himself over the cliff, and Mr. March Ripley looks the 
picture of despair.” 

“Why, Mr. Ripley passed us just now, and I thought looked 
unusually cheerful,” said Lucetta; “and Mr. Hunsdon will think 
twice before he throws away his precious life in that absurd 
nae. You may be sure you will see him at the Pavilion ball 
to-night.” 

“ Are you going to the ball, my dear?” inquired Mrs. Dormer. 
“T suppose not,” she added, glancing at Lady Danvers. 

“No, it wouldn’t be proper,” said her ladyship. “Not that 
there can be any engagement,” she added, leaning forward, and 
lowering her voice, “till we hear from Sir Hugh. Captain Fan- 
shaw has gone to Old Court to-day to ask his consent.” 

“T told you so,” whispered Mainwaring to the baronet. 

“ My good wishes go with him, at all events,” said Mrs. Courcy 
Dormer, smiling. “1 dare say Mr. Hunsdon, and Mr. Ripley, and 
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some of the other disconsolates, wish he may come to grief, as they 
would call it, but there’s no chance of that.” 

“ There will ever be uncertainty where Sir Hugh is concerned,” 
rejoined Lady Danvers, again speaking in a low voice. “I’ve 
already told you he is a very odd man.” 

“Odd he may be, dear aunty,” cried Lucetta, “but he’s the 
dearest and kindest creature in the world. His slightest wishes are 
law to me, and I would never do anything to displease him.” 

“There, do you hear that—you fortunate papa?” whispered 
Mainwaring. 

“We won't anticipate the slightest difficulty, for ’'m sure none 
will arise,” said Mrs. Courcy Dormer. “ Sir Huh cannot fail to 
be pleased with Captain Fanshaw, and the connexion—so far as I 
am able to judge, and my husband concurs with me in opinion 
—is altogether suitable. So I make no doubt we shall have joyful 
tidings when the captain comes back, and I trust he may bring Sir 
Hugh with him, for then my curiosity will be gratified. I quite 
long to see your papa, Miss Chetwynd.” 

“Call me Lucetta, please, dear Mrs. Dormer,” said the young 
lady. “I should like it so much better—from you.” 

“ Well, Lucetta, be sure to bring Sir Hugh to call upon us when 
he comes—and come he must. Mr. Dormer will be delighted to 
see him. I hope he will dine with us—as quietly as he pleases.” 

‘ Papa never dines out, dear Mrs. Dormer,” said Lucetta. 

“Perhaps he may on this occasion. Mind, I shall never forgive 

ou if you don’t bring him.” 

“JT will if I can, but I daren’t promise,” rejoined Lucetta. 
“ Besides, I haven’t the slightest expectation that papa will come 
to Brighton. He never stirs from home.” 

“She little thinks that papa is so near her,” chuckled Main- 
waring. 

“ Ordinarily not, but this event will bring him out, be sure,” 
said Mrs. Dormer. 

“My dear Mrs. Dormer, you don’t know Sir Hugh, or you 
wouldn’t say so,” exclaimed Lady Danvers. “I should just as 
soon expect to see the Czar of Russia in Brighton as my stay-at- 
home brother-in-law.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I hope to see him,” said Mrs. Dormer. “I 
have a message to you from my husband, Lucetta dear, but I can’t 
deliver it now.” 

“We saw him just now in his Baltimore gig with his fly-away 
Russian horse, and he looked as if he had something to say, but 
couldn’t stop to utter it,” laughed Lucetta. “ That was five 
minutes ago. He must be at Newhaven by this time.” 

Adieux were then exchanged by the ladies, and the carriages 
moved on in opposite directions, enabling the slow-going fly to 
crawl on. Occupied with other matters, neither Lucetta nor Lady 
Danvers had noticed the fly or those inside it. 
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V. 


THE GRAVE IN PORTSLADE CHURCHYARD. 


W8ILE Lucetta was proceeding towards Kemp Town, giving 
new life to the Eastern Cliff, and receiving homage from a 
hundred cavaliers, her father and his old friend were creep- 
ing on in the opposite direction totally unregarded. Past the 
Grand Hotel they went, past the New Pier, past Brunswick- 
terrace, and then leaving the gay crowd behind, past the ranges 
of houses and villas, which, disdaining the homely designation 
of Hove, have adopted the fine-sounding title of Cliftonville. 
Quitting this rapidly-increasing suburb, which looks like Saint 
John’s Wood transported to the sea-side, they attained a little 
elevation commanding the whole line of coast as far as Worthing, 
together with the inlet forming Shoreham harbour. The coast 
here is very flat, and not particularly interesting—as most of our 
readers may be aware—but the day being remarkably fine, it was 
seen to advantage, and Mainwaring enjoyed the drive in spite 
of the taciturnity of his companion. The pretty little village 
of Portslade, with its ancient church on a gentle hill surrounded 
by trees, had been visible long before they reached it, and as the 
now turned off on the right, and came to the green, Sir Hugh 
ordered the driver to stop, and alighted with his companion. 

As they walked across the green, Sir Hugh glanced around at 
the different habitations, and soon selected one answering to the 
description he had received of Ivy Cottage. On proceeding to 
the little tenement, the walls and chimneys of which were over- 
grown with the dark green plant, he found he had guessed right. 
It was the cottage he was looking for, but the persons who dwelt 
there had only recently taken the house, and had never heard of 
Mrs. Bourne. However, he ascertained from a woman who 
answered his inquiries that the best person to apply to was the 
parish clerk and sexton, who was born in Portslade, and knew all 
that happened in the village for the last sixty or seventy years. 

“ Old Nathan Moulscombe can give you the information you 
require, sir, if any one can,” said the woman. “I saw him go up 
to the church not a quarter of an hour ago. You'll find him 
there.” 

Sir Hugh thanked her, and he and Mainwaring ascended the 
eminence on which the grey old pile is built. In summer, when 
the trees are in full leaf, this reverend structure has a picturesque 
appearance, and even now, though robbed of half its beauty, it 
had a deep interest in the eyes of one of those who approached 
it. On reaching the porch they found that the door was open, and 
they had scarcely set foot in the sacred building, when an old man 
with a large key in his hand came from the chancel and saluted 
them. Though verging on fourscore, old Nathan Moulscombe 
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looked hale and hearty, and likely to last for a few more winters. 
His locks were white as snow, but his brows even now were 
black and bushy. Old Nathan had thought that the gentlemen 
merely came to look at the church, but, on learning their errand, 
he conducted them to the vestry, and then supplied them with 
very important information. 

“T recollect poor Mrs. Bourne very well,” he said. “She came 
to Portslade rather more than twenty years ago, and lived in Ivy 
Cottage with her old servant Margaret Leigh. She was a piously 
inclined lady, and there wasn’t a person in the village came more 
reg’lar to church than she did—at first. [I’m partikler in sayin 
‘at first,’ because you'll see what happened afterwards, gentlemen 
Though reg’lar, as I’ve said, at her devotions, she declined to see 
the minister, Mr. Fairbanks, when he called upon her. Well, this 
disinclination on her part was soon accounted for. I don’t know 
whether I shall hurt your feelings by what I’m about to say, 
gentlemen, but it’s the fact. Her appearance showed that if she 
warn’t married she ought to have been, and folks began to talk 
about it, and shake their heads, and I suppose some of the women 
tossed up their heads at her, for after that she came no more to 
church. But I used often to see her at eventide in the church- 
yard, and sometimes on moonlight nights she would come there 
and wander about like a troubled sperrit. One night—I remember 
it well—I was in the churchyard, and seeing her flitting about, I 
tried to avoid her, but she beckoned me to follow her, and I did 
so in fear and tremblin’-—in fear and tremblin’, as I’m a sinner, 
gentlemen—until she led me to a partikler spot, where she told 
me she would like to be buried, and made me promise that her 
wish should be complied with. Well, gentlemen, I was as good 
as my word. She were buried in that identical spot. But I 
mustn’t anticipate. I almost wonder the poor lady remained at 
Portslade, for she had not even an acquaintance, much less a friend. 
But she seemed to like the village, and perhaps had a motive for 
staying here. After a time she began to discontinue her evening 
rambles, and was never scen outside the cottage. I pretty well 
ene what this meant, and my conjectures proved right. Doctor 

urdis was suddenly sent for one night, and before morning she 
was brought to bed of a fine boy.” 

“ A boy! mark that,” said Sir Hugh to Mainwaring. 

“T do,” replied the old gentleman. 

“A boy it was, and a very fine boy into the bargain,” re- 
sumed Moulscombe. “I can speak to it, for I held the babby in 
my own arms. Poor lady! she didn’t live long to taste a mother’s 
happiness, but was removed to a better world. Only three days 
after the infant was born she was taken dangerously ill with fever, 
and the moment he beheld her, Doctor Hurdis declared she couldn’t 
recover. Poor soul! she knew that as well as the doctor, for she 
told him she shouldn’t live many hours, and, what is more, she 
didn’t desire to live. ‘You tell me the babe is strong and healthy, 
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and likely to do well. That is enough.’ Those were the very 
words used to the doctor. But she could not be content till the 
child was christened; and our good minister, taking the circum- 
stances into consideration, consented to baptise it privately in 
her room. I went with him, and a more affecting scene I never 
witnessed. You know how beautiful she was, and as she lay there 
in her bed, propped up by pillows, with her dark hair floating about 
her shoulders, with her dark eyes fixed upon the child she was so 
soon to leave, she formed a picter such as I never beheld, and can 
never forget. Her piteous looks went to my heart.” 

Here the old man paused to brush away a tear. 

“ How was the child named?” asked Sir Hugh, in as firm a 
tone as he could command. 

“Clarence,” replied Moulscombe. “ His mother named him. 
After the ceremony was over, and the exhortation pronounced, 
we all left the room, except the minister, who remained with the 
poor dying lady, being anxious to prepare her for her end. She 
must have unburdened an afflicted heart to him, and told him 
a most sorrowful tale, for he appeared deeply moved. He prayed 
long by her side, administered the last rites, and received her latest 
breath. She died in peace.” 


“ Ts Mr. Fairbanks still alive?” inquired Sir Hugh, after another 

use. 

“ Alas! no, sir,” replied Moulscombe. “ We lost him more 
than ten years ago. He was a good man, and regretted byall. I 
have little more to add, gentlemen. ‘The poor lady was buried in 
the spot she had selected for a grave. 1 mentioned the circum- 
stance to Mr. Fairbanks, and he took care that her wish should 
be complied with.” 

“ And now what of her child?” asked Sir Hugh. 

“T can tell you little about the child, sir,” replied Moulscombe. 
“Tt was looked after by old Margaret Leigh, who had it nursed 
by a labouring man’s wife. Mr. Fairbanks often urged the old 
woman to take the infant to its father’s brother, as he knew she 
was acquainted with his name, though Mr. Fairbanks himself was 
ignorant of it; but he could not prevail upon her to do so, and at 
last she disappeared, taking the infant with her. That is all I 
have to relate, gentlemen.” 

For a minute or two there was a profound silence. Both 
listeners were too much moved by the old man’s simple story to 
speak. At last, Sir Hugh arose, and said, 

*‘ Show me the poor lady’s grave.” 

“ Readily, sir,” replied Moulscombe. 

They then went forth into the churchyard. 

“The grave is yonder—not far from that tree,” said Moulscombe, 
perceiving from Sir Hugh’s manner that he did not desire to be 
attended. ‘ You will easily find it.” 


At a sign from the baronet, Mainwaring remained with the old 
clerk, and Sir Hugh walked on alone 
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The resting-place of her he had loved best was soon discovered. 
It was a retired spot, shaded and sheltered by tall trees, and the 
i? stone bore this simple inscription, already nearly obliterated 

y lichens: 


Neither surname nor date. This had been done in accordance 
with her own last injunctions, faithfully carried out by old 
Margaret Leigh. 

As Sir Hugh stood by the lowly tomb his heart smote him, and 
he groaned aloud. 

“Tt was my hand—mine—that brought her to this early grave!” 
he ejaculated. “She was my victim as well as my brother, and her 
death, like his, lies at my door. Yet why should I bewail her fate? 
She is at peace. She has rejoined him she loved. Would I were 
likewise at rest! Why do I linger on earth merely to endure 
anguish Jike the present—a prey to ceaseless remorse? To me the 
grave would be truly a refuge. Yet, though I long for death, I 
shrink from self-destruction, and will never, while reason remains 
to me, rush unsummoned into the presence of my Maker. Grievous 
though the burden of existence may be, I will bear it till it shall 
please Heaven to release me from my sufferings. Oh! forgive me, 
Amice!” he passionately exclaimed. “ You can now read my 
inmost heart, and know how deeply I suffer. Long ere this, I 
would have made reparation for the wrong I have committed, but 
the power of doing so has been withheld from me. There is yet time 
for atonement—there is yet time to cleanse my soul from its stains. 
Heaven has heard my prayer, and has mercifully delayed the stroke 
till the work can be achieved. ‘The history which was involved 
in darkness has been made clear. The child whom I vowed to 
make my heir, and whose birth even was unknown to me, has 
been found, Every link in the chain of evidence required has been 
supplied. Step by step have I advanced till I have come to this 
spot.” 

P Then, kneeling down by the grave, he exclaimed: 

“ Hear me, injured saint, while I renew the vow I made to thee 
in life! Thy son, whom I have just discovered, shall be my son. 
All my possessions shall be his possessions, and I feel that it wiil 
not be long ere he will inherit them. ‘This I swear. Nor will I 
rest till my oath shall be fulfilled. Intercede for me, I implore 
thee, at the throne of Mercy, so that my sins may be forgiven me, 
and I may depart in peace.” 

With a bosom somewhat lightened, he arose from his kneeling 
posture, but he could not tear himself from the spot. His thoughts 
wandered back to the past, and his imagination became so strongly 
excited, that he fancied that she who lay beneath rose before 
him in all her former beauty—nay, in more than earthly beauty. 
All traces of sadness which her features wore when he last beheld 
her in life had disappeared, and given place to a bright celestial 
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smile. Thus did fancy cheat him into the belief that he held 
momentary communion with the departed, and that the benign 
smile with which she regarded him proved he was forgiven. 

The vision faded away, and would not be recalled by any effort, 
but he still lingered, as if spell-bound, on the spot, and would 
not have moved if he had not heard footsteps approaching, while 
a cough announced Mainwaring. 

The old gentleman, though respecting his friend’s feelings, 
thought that an how’s indulgence of grief was quite long enough 
—rather too long, indeed! Besides, it was very cold, and had 
become nearly dark; so, getting tired of waiting, he ventured, 
not without some misgiving, to disturb the baronet. Sir Hugh, 
however, manifested no displeasure, but inquired for Moulscombe, 
whom he did not see, and learnt that the old man had been gone 
some time. 


“ I’m sorry for it,” remarked the baronet. “I must find him 
before I leave.” 

The old clerk spared him the trouble of search, for he reap- 
peared as they quitted the churchyard, and received a very hand- 
some gratuity. 

“Tt may gratify you, Mr. Moulscombe,” said the baronet, “ to 
learn that the son of the poor lady about whom I have been in- 
quiring is alive and well, and has grown into a very fine young 
man.” 

“Tm heartily glad to hear it, sir,” rejoined the old clerk. “ And 
so he’s grown into a young man, eh? Lord bless me! it seems 
only the other day that he was a babby. How time flies, to be 
sure! Well, if the young gentleman be any connexion of yours, 
sir, as I reckon he must be from the interest you take in his poor 
mother, he’ll be well off.” 

“ He is my nephew,” replied Sir Hugh. 

“Then he’s got a very liberal uncle, that’s all I can say,” re- 
joined the old clerk. 

“There you’re right, Moulscombe—there you're right,’ said 
Mainwaring. 

a I may require to see you again,” said Sir Hugh to the 
clerk. 

“T shall be proud to attend to you, sir,” replied the old man, 
“ and will procure copies of the registers of birth of child and death 
of mother should you require them.” 

“ Have them ready,” rejoined Sir Hugh. Good evening.” 
ae they walked across the green, Mainwaring remarked to Sir 
Hugh, 

“ Now that your inquiries have so successfully terminated, and 
proofs of my young friend’s birth have been obtained, I presume 
you mean to recognise him as a member of your family?” 

“Most certainly,” replied the baronet. “Henceforth he is 
Clarence Chetwynd.” 


“Bravo! this is worthy of you! this is noble!” exclaimed 
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Mainwaring. “From what I have seen of him, I am satisfied 
your nephew will do you credit. But what will Lucetta say to 
her new cousin?” 

“No more on that subject,” rejoined Sir Hugh, sharply. 

m o no more was said, and they got into the fly, and drove 
ack. 

Very brilliant looked Brighton, as they approached it, with its 
three miles of gas-lamps distinctly marking the outline of the cliffs, 
and extending from Hove to Kemp Town; and very gay looked 
the well-lighted shops, as they entered the town. Even at that hour, 
there was considerable stir on the West Cliff, and no end of car- 
riages, broughams, and flys dashed past, conveying their occupants 
to dinner-parties in Brunswick-terrace, Brunswick-square, and 
thereabouts. At last, to Mainwaring’s infinite delight, they reached 
the Old Ship. 

Some amends was made the old gentleman for the toils and 
troubles of the day by a capital dinner—oyster soup, a Dublin 
Bay haddock, a loin of Southdown mutton, and a blackcock. Mr. 
Bacon was as good as his word, and gave him an admirable bottle 
of *34 port. It was pleasant to witness the old gourmets satis- 
faction as he held up his glass to the light, and noted the ruby 
glow of the wine; pleasanter still, to witness his extraordinary 
enjoyment as he slowly sipped it. We regret to add, however, 
that, failing to engage his companion in converse, he fell asleep in 
his arm-chair near the fire, and when he awoke Sir Hugh had 
retired. So he betook himself to bed. 


VI. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Durine breakfast next morning, Mainwaring questioned Sir 
Hugh as to his plans for the day, and learnt that he intended to 
return forthwith to Old Court. But the baronet added that, before 
leaving, he should call upon his daughter; with which piece of in- 
formation the old gentleman was well pleased. 

Mainwaring accompanied Sir Hugh to Adelaide-crescent, where, 
as we have previously mentioned, Lady Danvers resided, but he 
left him at the door of the house, and returned by the promenade 
near the beach, greatly amused by all he beheld, for the morn- 
ing was fine, and the cliff already crowded. 

Meanwhile, a servant out of livery had opened the door, 
and quite started on beholding Sir Hugh. Lady Danvers, it 
appeared, had not quite finished breakfast, but Miss Chetwynd 
was up-stairs in her own room, so Sir Hugh was ushered into the 
spacious and sumptuously furnished dining-room, where he found 
her ladyship. If the butler had been astonished at the sight of Sir 
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Hugh, Lady Danvers was much more so. She could scarcely re- 
press a cry of surprise. However, she professed to be enchanted to 
see him. 

“Tow kind of you to come, Sir Hugh—how extremely kind !” 
she exclaimed. “ Lucetta will, indeed, be delighted—and surprised 
too, for she doesn’t in the least expect you. I really think I ought 
to prepare her.” 

“On no account,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ Ah! I understand,” cried her ladyship. “ You desire to give 
her an agreeable surprise. Well then, Hardman,” she added to 
the butler, “merely let Miss Chetwynd know that I wish to see 
her presently. Say nothing about Sir Hugh.’ 

The butler bowed and retired. 

“‘ Have you breakfasted, Sir Hugh?” continued her ladyship, as 
soon as they were alone. “Do take a cup of tea. You're not 
looking quite so well as I could wish to see you,” she remarked, in 
a tone of affected concern—“ rather pale and fatigued. I must re- 
peat how very, very kind it is in you to come. So much better 
than writing. I know what an effort it must have been to you to 
leave home, and therefore appreciate your kindness. I hope you like 
Captain Fanshaw—nay, I am sure you do. He isa charming young 
man, and eligible in all respects. Very well he is so, for he has 
contrived to win Lucetta’s affections. You will laugh when I tell 
you she had two other offers on the same night that Captain Fan- 
shaw proposed. One of them was from young March Ripley, the 
banker. Entre nous, I almost wish he had been preferred, for his 
father is a millionnaire. But of course the young banker had no 
chance, since, as I have just remarked, Rainald Fanshaw was already 
lord and master of Lucetta’s little heart. However, I mustn’t appear 
in the slightest degree to disparage Rainald. He is all that could 
be desired, as you know—excellent position in society, excellent 
connexions, excellent prospects. Not an objection to be made, 
I believe, on any one point. I hope, Sir Hugh, that you entirely 
approve of what I have done for your daughter. I have taken the 
greatest care of her, and have never thought of looking out for a 
husband for her, But since the dear girl has appeared at Brighton 
she has created an unprecedented sensation, and been run after 
in an extraordinary manner. I would rather it had not been so, 
but I couldn’t help it. I can’t make her less captivating. And 
I really think it just as well that she should be married and oft 
~ hands, for she could scarcely have settled down again at Old 

ourt. 

“You think so?” remarked Sir Hugh, managing at last to get 
in a word. 

“T am sure of it,” replied her vivacious ladyship. How could 
she, after the life she has led here. No, no—you must reconcile 
yourself to parting with her, Sir Hugh. The separation has come 
sooner than we expected—but what of that? Sooner or later it 
must have come. Lucetta is not a girl to be moped up in a 
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country-house. I’ve found that out. She likes society—likes 
aiety and amusement.” 

“ Somewhat too much, perhaps,” remarked Sir Hugh. 

“No, not at all too much for a person of her age. Luucetta 
hasn’t a fault that I can discover. But I’m sure you couldn’t bear 
to see her spirits droop, as they inevitably must if she returned to 
the old mansion, and therefore, on your own account, an early 
marriage is desirable.” 

At this juncture the door opened, and the object of their dis- 
course came in, looking charming in her morning toilette. 

“You have sent for me, aunty dear,’ she cried, stopping sud- 
denly on perceiving a gentleman in the room. 

“ Who have we here, do you think, Lucetta?” said her lady- 
ship. 

é I see!” she cried, flying towards her father, who rose to em- 
brace her. 

“This is, indeed, a delightful surprise!” exclaimed Lucetta. 
“ Dear, dear papa, how good of you to come !” 

“T told him so, my love,” remarked Lady Danvers. “ But Til 
leave you together. You have much to talk about, and I should 
only be in the way.” 

“ But you haven't finished breakfast, aunty. We can go into the 
drawing-room.” 

“No, indeed you shan’t,” said Lady Danvers. “I’ve quite 
done. But, before 1 go, let me add one word, Sir Hugh. We 
can make a most agreeable day for you. I know you don’t care 
for society. But there are some charming people here—the 
Courcy Dormers —they reside at Kemp Town — whom we 
visit quite ex famille—you must dine with them. They’ve the 
prettiest house imaginable, and keep the best cook in Brighton 
—a veritable cordon bleu. Among their other merits is an ex- 
traordinary fondness for Lucetta. On her account you must go. 
But you shall decide presently,” she added, observing a shade 
gather on Sir Hugh’s brow. “ When your téte-d-téte is over you 
will find me in my boudoir. It’s all right, my dear,” she whispered 
to Lucetta as she quitted the room, and closed the door after her. 

When they were left alone together, a sudden embarrassment 
took possession of both father and daughter. Neither spoke 
for a few moments. At last, Lucetta, who had stationed herself 
behind Sir Hugh’s chair, looked over his shoulder and said, 

Pr Bo you have seen Captain Fanshaw, papa. I hope you like 
im?” 

“Yes, I have seen him,” replied Sir Hugh. “I encountered 
him at Red-hill. I learnt his name—where he was going, and 
what about—but I did not make myself known to him.” 

“Dear me! what a pity!” exclaimed Lucetta. “So you let 
the poor fellow go on to Old Court! That was very cruel of you. 
And you say you knew what took him there. That makes it still 
more cruel. You are perfectly barbarous, papa.” 
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“T have contrived that he shall stay at Old Court till my 
return,” said Sir Hugh. “I didn’t wish to give him an answer 
till I had seen you.” 

“Oh, that was your motive! Then your conduct was not quite 
so bad as I supposed. You're quite sure he'll stay at Old Court 
till you get back? You return to-day, don’t you? Rainald 
could manage to amuse himself for one night, I dare say. Under 
the circumstances, it’s lucky that Major Trevor went with him. 
Did you see Major Trevor, papa? How very stupid in Rainald 
not to recognise you. [I shall tell him so when I see him.” 

“You have caught some of your aunt’s prolixity, Lucetta,” said 
Sir Hugh. “Come and sit down beside me. I’ve a good deal to 


“ There,” she replied, bringing a chair near him. “ Now we'll 
settle it all nicely. Shan’t we, papa?” 

“ You treat the matter very Fightly, Lucetta,” said Sir Hugh, 
gravely. “But it is really a very serious business.” 

“T don’t see anything serious in it,” she rejoined. “ You have 
only to give your consent, and the thing is done. And you 
mean to consent, I’m sure,” she added, in a coaxing tone, 
peony to be resisted. “You wouldn’t break your daughter’s 

eart. 

“You almost make me think you haven’t a heart to break, 
Lucetta,” rejoined Sir Hugh; “and it might perhaps be better for 

ou if you had not.” 

“You'll make me very serious indeed, papa, if you talk so. 
I hoped Rainald would have spared me the necessity of this 
interview, and that, when I met you, it would only be to receive 
your sanction. I do not mean to trifle in a matter in which 
I am so deeply interested—but you know my manner, and will 
forgive me. Besides, you have always allowed me to talk 
to you as I please, and I presume on former indulgence. You 
sometimes look stern and cold, papa, when I know your heart 
is overflowing with tenderness. I look gayest, perhaps, when 
most inclined to be sad. And so I feel just now. But I will be 
gay, or affect to be gay, or else I shall cry outright.” 

“Nay, not so, my child,” said Sir Hugh, taking her hand. 
“JT was wrong to check your spirits. May you ever retain them. 
And so you really love Captain Fanshaw?” 

“ Yes, I really do love him, papa. And I hope I say so seriously 
enough.” 

“ And you think he loves you?” 

“Think, papa! I’m quite sure of it.” 
pe also must be quite sure. I shall put his sincerity to the 
test.” 

“Now you begin to alarm me, papa. What sort of test do you 
Something formidable, limagine. However, Rainald’s 
ove will stand any ordeal.” 


“If his love can stand that to which I shall put it, I shall 
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say . is sterling love, and that he deserves you,” rejoined Sir 
Hugh. 

« Now you are serious I perceive, papa—perfectly serious. But 
why should you put Rainald’s professions to such a severe test? 
Why can’t you be satisfied if Z believe him? I’m quite sure he is 
sincere. But you shall be convinced from his own lips. Oh, 
how I wish he had spoken to you at Red-hill! Then all would 
have been settled so nicely, and this unpleasantness avoided.” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear child. Had he spoken to me then, 
I tell you frankly I should have declined the offer.” 

“Oh no, papa, don’t say so!” 

“Lucetta,” said Sir Hugh, regarding her with inexpressible 
tenderness, “it has been my chief study to make you happy, but 
I feel that I have imperfectly succeeded. My solitary mode of 
life is unsuited to you, and now that you must needs contrast it with 
ger scenes and gayer people, Old Court will be unsupportable. 

know this must be the case, for your aunt has just told me so, and 
I feel she has reason on her side. I had no right to expect that 
when you grew up and saw more of the world you could live for 
me alone, or that you could be content with so dull a home as I 
could offer you. My moody disposition renders all society painful 
tome. I do not wonder, therefore, that you should be glad to ex- 
change such a life as you have hitherto led, for a gayer and brighter 
existence. Nor am I selfish enough to wish to detain you. But in 
making the change, be sure you act judiciously. Donot rush from 
one extreme to the other. Because with me you are too dull, do 
not let your whole life be occupied by frivolous pursuits. I have 
somewhat mistaken your character. I thought your tastes and 
—— different from what I find them. I thought you 
oved the country, liked country people, and were content with a 
mode of life in which, I really believe, most happiness is to be 
found. I ought to have known better, and have waited to see how 
your character would be developed by circumstances. I did not 
expect that my quiet country-girl would rush headlong into a 
vortex of dissipation.” 

“ Now, dear papa,” said Lucetta, looking at him so charmingly 
that he almost felt sorry for what he had said, “let me venture to 
say, in reply to your lecture, that I am still fond of the country, 
and love dear, dull—no, not dull—dear, delightful Old Court just 
as much as ever. As to you, sir, with your moody disposition, 
as you term it, though I never perceived any such moodiness, 
I won’t say how much I love you. I am not so dreadfully 
dissipated as you imagine, and, to tell you the truth, am well- 
nigh surfeited with concerts, dinners, and balls, and begin to 
sigh for the country, which you say—most improperly, sir—that I 
dislike.” 

“ But your aunt says differently 

“ My aunt understands my character quite as little as you do, 
papa,” interrupted Lucetta. “ You are neither of you quite right 
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in your judgment of me—nor yet quite wrong. I certainly do enjoy 
society. I like a gay scene of any kind. I like pleasant people. 
Music enchants me, and therefore I like a concert. Dancing de- 
lights'me, and therefore I dote upon a ball, and the more brilliant the 
ball the better I like it. Now, isn’t this natural? You know it is, 
you dear old cross-patch. But because I like concerts and balls, 
that is no reason why I shouldn’t like the country and quietude. 
Everything in its turn. There now, are you answered, sir? Do 
you begin to understand your daughter’s character a wee bit better 
than you did?” 

“J fear you are grown too fond of admiration, Lucetta,” re- 
marked Sir Hugh. 

“‘ Not too fond. I own that I like to be admired a little. What 
girl does not? My head, though none of the strongest, has not 
been turned by all the flattery I have received, for 1 fancy I can 
appreciate compliments at their right worth. I hope you don’t 
mean to imply that I have become a flirt, or I should be positivel 
angry with you, for I detest that heartless character. I am fran 
with all—perhaps too frank. Men are so uncommonly vain, that 
if you only talk to them civilly they fancy it encouragement, but 
I have always quickly undeceived those who so presumed. I never 
led any man to believe that I careda pin’s head about him. Yes, I 
must make one exception,” she added, correcting herself. 

“T am almost sorry you should have to make an exception,” 
said her father. 

“ Why should you be sorry, papa?” she rejoined. “I should 
never have allowed myself to fall in love with Rainald Fanshaw if 
he had not been superior to the rest of his sex. He is high- 
spirited, generous, well-bred, and—and—devoted to me. As to 
his position, that is perfectly unexceptionable.” 

“ Are you quite sure, Lucetta, that he has not offered you his 
hand because he believes you heiress of Old Court?” 

“T am quite sure that Rainald’s love for me is perfectly disinte- 
rested.” 

‘You believe he loves you so well, that he would have proposed 
if you had no fortune?” 

“1 believe he would. But it is rather a puzzling question to 
answer. Every man, now-a-days, seems to expect a fortune.” 

“Even the disinterested,” remarked Sir Hugh. “ Well, we 
shall see by-and-by what Captain Fanshaw does expect.” 

“Ts this the test you mean to put him to, papa?” inquired 
Lucetia, turning pale. 

“JT see you are uneasy, my child. You have some misgivings 
about your disinterested lover.” 


“ Perhaps he may be disappointed, and think he has been mis- 
led.” 


“ You have not misled him, Lucetta—nor your aunt, ha?” 
“ Neither of us have said a word to him on the subject.” 
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“Then he cannot complain. If he has raised his expectations 
too highly, he has only himself to blame.” 

“But he may justly complain, papa, that I have always been 
regarded as an heiress. My aunt considered me so, and so repre- 
sented me.” 

“Then your aunt is to blame. I shall take care to give Cap- 
tain Fanshaw full explanation when he speaks to me.” 

“What is the meaning of this, papa?” 

“It means, my child, that I may not be able to leave Old 
Court to you. Circumstances have arisen that may put it out of 
my power to do so, and I cannot promise Captain Fanshaw more 
than I can perform.” 

“Oh dear, papa, this is terrible!” exclaimed Lucetta. “ But 
you shall not frighten me thus. I see it all. This is part of your 
scheme to test Rainald’s affection.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of Lady Danvers. 
Her intelligent ladyship saw at a glance that something had gone 
wrong, and hastened towards her niece. 

“ What’s the matter, Lucetta?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“ Nothing, aunty—nothing whatever,” rejoined Lucetta, vainly 
struggling with her emotion. 

“ You can’t deceive me. A great deal appears to be the matter. 
Where is Captain Fanshaw, Sir Hugh?” 

“ At Old Court,” he replied. “I am going thither immedi- 
ately to meet him.” 

“All is not settled, then?” cried her ladyship, in conster- 
nation. 

“Nothing is settled,” returned Sir Hugh. “ Nothing can be 
settled till 1 have spoken to Captain Fanshaw. I have some pre- 
liminary explanations to give him.” 

“Preliminary! why, I thought the business had been fully dis- 
cussed,” cried Lady Danvers. “ Everything you do is mysterious 
and unaccountable, Sir Hugh. Do tell me what it all means.” 

“JT have not time now,” he rejoined. “ Lucetta will explain 
all to you. Iam going back by an early train. I will write to you 
after I have seen Captain Fanshaw,” he added, to his daughter. 
“Excuse me for hurrying away thus,” he said to Lady Danvers, 
“T must go.” 

“Since you must, I won’t attempt to detain you,” said her 
ladyship, ringing the bell. . 

Bidding a hasty adieu to both ladies, Sir Hugh took his de- 

arture, 

“Now, my dear child,” said her ladyship, pray tell me the 
meaning of this extraordinary occurrence. Has Sir Hugh taken 
leave of his senses?” 

“T don’t know, aunty,” replied Lucetta; “but I’m very much 
afraid the match will be broken off. Our only chance of pre- 
ene such a dreadful consummation will be to go to Old 

Jourt.” 
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“Go to Old Court!” exclaimed Lady Danvers. “Not for the 
world.” 

“Not to oblige me, dear aunty?” said Lucetta, with one of her 
irresistible looks. “ Yes, you will.” 

“T cannot leave Brighton, with all its attractions, and go to 
that dismal old house, even to please you, Lucetta,” replied her 
ladyship, in a half-yielding voice. 

- Yes you will, aunty dear—yes you will. It will only be for 
a day.” 

“What good shall we do by going?” inquired Lady Danvers. 

“That remains to be seen. It’s the only chance. Papa has 
got some strange quixotic notion into his head about testing 
Rainald’s affection.” 

“What nonsense! Just like him!” cried Lady Danvers. “If 
that’s the case, I will go. A stop must be put to such folly.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear aunty—thank you!” cried Lucetta. 

“Don’t be uneasy, my love. I'll soon set the matter right,” 
said Lady Danvers, kissing her. 

Orders were then issued by her ladyship to the effect that im- 
mediate preparations should be made for the journey. But before 
these were completed her excitement had worn off, and she began 
to regret her hasty compliance with her niece’s request. However, 
it was now too late to retract the promise she had given, and even- 
tually she and Lucetta, attended by Hardman and a lady’s-maid, 
drove to the station, and started for Old Court. 

Full two hours before this, Sir Hugh and Mainwaring had set 
off in the same direction, and in a much quicker train. 


End of the Second Wook. 
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THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1867. 


ConTEMPLaTiInG Paris in the throes of vanity and the agonies of a 
febrile ambition, amid the chaos and confusion of thousands of books, 
hundreds of dramatic entertainments, all kinds of imaginary discoveries, 
inventions, and ameliorations; passing from one fashion to another, 
each more luxurious and fantastic than its predecessor, with an almost 
miraculous intrepidity ; the city itself undergoing all kinds of trans- 
formations, social, religious, and political; questions boiling as if in 
some huge caldron; fever everywhere—the fever of struggle, anxiety, 
and the desire for enjoyment, one of the feuilletonists of the day 
asks, “ What isall this? Is it the tumult of a society that is creating, 
or the groans of a world that is tumbling to pieces? Are we already 
old men, too weak to withstand these excesses, when we are still in 
the middle of life? Those who follow us, will they require to be cast 
in iron to live upon such stimulants, and not be consumed ?” 

It must be admitted that Paris, as a city, does live fast. The Era 
of Demolitions having once set in, it has known no bounds, and the 
only dominant passion seems to be, not to leave a stone unturned of 
what existed previously. But what is more remarkable is, that out of 
these prodigious changes in construction surge forth also an equally 
prodigious change in ideas, manners, and daily life. “ Paris,” ac- 
cording to the “ Almanach de la Vie Parisienne,” will be no longer 
habitable but by millionary giants. Life in New Paris begins to re- 
semble suppers at a restaurant—the best stomach must give way at 
the end of a week. Everything is false, feverish, sickly, from the un- 
healthy sumptuousness of our architecture, to our artistic, musical, 
and literary productions. Books no longer succeed each other, the 
drop like hailstones. The music of our operas resembles the fall of 
Niagara—it is like the interior of a fantastic factory, where the file 
grinds, hammers strike, and anvils reason, amidst songs, shrieks, 
hisses, and oaths. It is essential, above all things, that the flood of 
busy, anxious auditors, who issue forth from that great gambling- 
house which is called Paris, should be drowned in oblivion for a 
quarter of an hour. 

The same excessive efforts to arrive at something false and exciting, 
but at the same time intoxicating, is to be met with in manners, in 
art, in speculations, even in the dress of the fair sex. Not one of 
the multitudinous Almanacks for 1867 but has something to say upon 
this latter delicate subject. The passion of dress once aroused, who is 
to place bounds upon its development? When luxury of toilettes 
becomes a profession of faith with woman, her natural taste is vitiated 
by the enormous proportions which faith always assumes in her eyes. 
She enters into the competitive struggle with an energy that is almost 
demoniacal, and rushes after a novelty in dress as if she were charging 
with a bayonet. Her whole life is wrapt up in this one exertion, her 
reputation as a woman of the world; the future of her child, the social 
position of her husband and of herself, hang upon her success and her 
triumphs. She will not recoil at any sacrifice that — prevent her 
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being eclipsed by her rival. If it is necessary to put black under 
the eye, she will put it; dye the hair red, blue, or green, she will 
dye it. In Paris, the stage has also as much influence on dress 
as on most other things. The unscrupulous audacity of Madame 
Plessy in “ Maitre Guerin” held sway for a long time, till it was 
supplanted by the dresses of the “ Famille Benoiton.” Happy the 
author who is seconded by an inventive milliner: his success is 
assured. 

This chaos in fashions has an immense influence on manners. This 
is how one of our lively annualists treats the question : 

“ All women in the present day are equal in the matter of chignons 
and petticoats with flounces, and however little one may be catholic 
and intelligent, one can perceive a symbol in this universal folly which 
gives rise to reflections. Is it not a touching thing to see great ladies 
attending the sale of the treasures of a young person of fashion? Is 
it not a matter of surprise to see the duchesses and marchionesses of 
our beautiful France dispute the services of the hairdresser of Loloche 
or of Niniche, copy her toilette, and imitate her manners? Between 
that and saying to them sister, and kissing them on the forehead, is 
only a hair’s breadth. It is this that makes me say that I perceive in 
this equality of women before fashion a great philosophic result, and, 
as it were, the finger of Providence. It is impossible but that the 
greatest lady of the land, who feels herself vanquished by the daughter 
of her washerwoman, and elbows her in the stalls, should entertain 
some doubts upon divine right. The proof that she admits such doubts 
is shown in the fact that she no longer relies on her quality as a duchess 
to preserve her personality, and to maintain around her the number of 
men necessary to constitute a salon, but she hurries away to purchase 
the arms which gave success to her rivals.’” 

“T do not fear,” says the same writer, in a more serious vein, “ that 
respectable ladies, by disguising themselves as young persons, will 
adopt the manners of the latter; but certainly something of the kind 
attaches itself to them. I need only mention in proof of this the 
strangely free language which is current in salons, the ‘ argot’ of the 
boudoir, and the curiosity with which the news is received of an 
changes in the existing arrangements of the said young persons. If 
one of these fair creatures dyes her hair red, or has jewellery to dis- 
ee of, you know it, madame, either through your husband, your 

rother, your milliner, your hairdresser, or your coachman. That ex- 
cellent coachman! You know the person herself. Your dress has 
rubbed against hers in the peristyle of the Opera, you have seen her 
at the races, publicly, openly admired, and every homage paid to her; 
you have met her again at Baden, and once at a concert you were 
glad to take a chair which she obligingly placed at your disposition. 

“Things have undergone a great change since Alexandre Dumas, 
son, created that charming word, ‘le demi-monde.’ What was then 
the ‘ demi-monde’ it is very much to be feared is now ‘le vrai monde.’ 
The young persons who were at that epoch located in certain districts 
of the metropolis have gradually spread themselves all over it, and 
their ideas, their manner of being, and their toilettes, dominate our 
manners. They are everywhere. You are invaded by them, mesdames, 
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and there is nothing, even to their perfumes, their literature, and. the 
patrons of their dresses, that does not penetrate into your boudoir 
under the patronage of your husbands. Yes, the ‘demi-monde’ is the 
real and great world in the present day. Is it not in its salons that 
men still amuse themselves, still converse, sharpen their wits, and find 
themselves listened to? Is it not there that we meet with wealth, 
and that the aristocracy of money and of talent, the only one that now 
remains to us, stretch themselves out at their ease, and talk without. 
gaping ?” 

For 1867 we have an especial “ Almanach des Cocottes,” with its: 
“Calendrier du Tendre,” which reminds one of the days of Made- 
moiselle Scudéry ; its “ Modes de 1867,” in which a proposed “ costume 
de touriste’”’ is charming; its Saturdays at Mabille; its Journal of 
Love; its “ Faits divers” and “ Annonces ;” its “ Caquetages;”’ its 
boating and its railway excursions, and even its moral tales, one 
entitled “Two Hours in a Closet’’—a well-merited punishment—and 
the other “ The Dream of Titine,” a well-considered picture of the 
manners of this all-pervading class of young persons: 


I.—A Grisette in her Room. 


Titine (reading a novel) : And the young girl, who up to that time 
had worked incessantly and lived amid privations of all kinds, put on 
the most splendid dresses, and had nothing to do but to drive in the 
“Bois” in a superb chariot. (She lets the book fall.) How happy 


she must be! Heavens! how I, too, should like to have dresses of 
silk, and drive about all day in a carriage! And I could do it too, if, 
like that young person, I allowed a rich young man like M. Jules, 
who lives in the hotel opposite, to pay his addresses to me. Yes, but 
I would rather work, and remain virtuous. It is surprising how weary 
I feel, though. Drive in the “ Bois”—chariot—silk dresses. (Falls 
asleep. 

OR : Why, is that you, Monsieur Jules? Jules: Yes, I come 
to ask if you are as cruel as ever, and if you persist in refusing the 
offers I have made you? What offers did you make? A love of an 
apartment. With acarriage? Yes,and a groom. A little negro? 
Two little negroes. Oh, how happy I shall be! Come, then, and see 
your new apartment. 


II.—An Apartment gorgeously furnished. 


Jules, you promise me to love me always? Yes, Titine, I will. 
By-the-by, it is my féte day to-day ; what shall I give you? Nothing. 
What do you mean by nothing? Have I not everything I can 
wish for? Still I would like to give you something. ‘Well, then, 
bring me a bouquet of violets. How disinterested and sentimental 
you are. You will be always faithful? Can you ask me. I will love 
you eternally. I also, Titine. 


Ill.—Rue Breda. 


Euphemie: Why, Titine, do you live now in the Rue Breda? 
Titine: Yes, for a week past. Did you quarrel with Jules, then? 
2R2 
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Yes; and I assure you, Euphemie, I do not regret it—he was so 
stingy. I thought that he gave you everything you wished for. I 
had not more than five hundred francs a month to live upon. How 
can a person manage with that? Certainly not! At first I got on 
with it, but when I saw Felicie spend eight hundred frances a month 
upon her toilette alone, it made me reflect. Are you disengaged this 
evening? No, I dine with an old German baron, and accompany 
Henry to the theatre. How will you get rid of your baron after 
dinner? Oh! I shall tell him I am going to my family. Shall you 
be disengaged to-morrow? No, I am going out with Paul. 


IV.—Au Jardin Mabille. 


Good day, Marie. Good day, Titine. Well, I hope ag are amusing 
ourself this evening! Do you think so? Why, I do not think you 
Love missed a dance. I have a bill to pay to-morrow, and must attract 
attention. What have you done with your baron, with Henry and 
Paul, then? They found out that I was deceiving them. How did 
they find it out? The dolts, they all came to see me at the same 
time. Quels crétins! 


V.—At a Friend’s House. 


Lodoiska, I come to ask you to lend me a hundred francs. My 
dear Titine, I am sorry I cannot accommodate you. Well, make some 
little sacrifice; you know it is not six months ago that you came to 
borrow from me, and I sent my earrings to the Mont de Piété to 
obtain the money for you. I, alas! have nothing tosend to the Mont 
de Piété. Yes, you have a bracelet. I hold by it—it is a reminis- 
cence of Alfred. And that brooch? It is a reminiscence of Edward. 
Go and borrow from Maria. To-morrow they will serve an execution. 
Try and captivate your landlord. Landlords never fall in love. 


VI.—An Unwelcome Visitor. 


Is this the apartment of Madame Léontine, called Titine? Yes, 
sir; whom have I the honour of addressing ? A sheriff’s officer, who 
is charged with an execution on your goods. Pity you put yourself 
out of the way; there is no hurry. Madame, your creditors will no 
longer be put off. (To his clerks.) Have the goods carried away as I 
make the inventory. What, will you leave me nothing? What you 
have will not suffice to pay your debts. At least you will leave me a 
bed? I cannot doso. Where shall I sleep? Where you best like. 
Ah! I think of it; I have an old aunt; she will give me a home. I 
am off to Aunt Godard’s. 


VII.—Aunt Godard’s House. 

Pan! Pan! Whois there? Léontine. Who is Léontine? Your 
niece. My niece? Yes, come to ask for hospitality. My niece is 
dead to me since she left her abode and gave up her work. You may 
go your way. 

VIII.— Epilogue. 
My aunt will not receive me ; what is to become of me? Why did 
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I wish to have silk dresses and to drive in a carriage ; was I not much 
happier in my little room, even if I did earn only two and a half 
francs a day? I cannot live thus; here is the Seine; it is dark; no 
one sees me; I will put an end to my misery. (Clambers on the 
parapet, but in the effort to throw herself over, wakes up.) 

Heavens! was I dreaming, then? What happiness to find myself 
in my own little room! What a horrible nightmare has visited me! 
But quick! I shall be late with my work. A Voice without: Made- 
moiselle Léontine ? The voice of my portress. You can come in. 
Madame Chaffaroux: Mademoiselle, here is a letter for you. (Titine 
reads.) ‘ Mademoiselle, I love you; will you allow me to make you 
happy? (Signed) Jules.” I await an answer. Reply to M. Jules, 
that if he really loves me, he has only to go and ask my hand of my 
Aunt Godard. 


A propos of grisettes, it is a pleasure to find that they can be not 
only virtuous, but as constant as shepherdesses wooed by rural swains. 


Some six years ago (we are told in the “ Almanach Amusant”), 
Alfred N., son of a respectable solicitor in the provinces, arrived in 
Paris to study the law, and installed himself in an hotel of the 
“Quartier Latin.” The second or third time that our provincial 
opened the window of his new apartment, his ears were tickled by 
glad songs which issued from a window on the opposite side, framed 
with nasturtiums and other creeping plants carefully trained up the 
sill. Peering more closely, he soon made out an adorable young 
person of seventeen, whose beautiful white face, just tinged with the 
roseate hue of health and happiness, was gilded by the reflexion of 
two fair tresses. Bent over her work, which she accompanied by her 
sweet voice, the student had time to contemplate this charming young 
person at his ease. 

Two months after this, Alfred, kneeling at the feet of one of those 
asses which seem to be born at Montmorency only to carry cherries 
and grisettes, swore eternal love to his pretty neighbour. Mademoiselle 
Alphonsine—for that was her name—was, it will be understood, 
enthroned on the long-eared quadruped. It was not till after many 
hesitations that she had decided to put her trust in Alfred, and then 
only when he had vowed to be docile and respectful. This was the 
first time that he had failed in his promises. Alphonsine was very 
angry, and insisted upon returning to Paris. 

The two young people parted in anger, but somehow or other they 
were reconciled the next day; and at last Alfred permitted himself to 
violate his promises, and to substitute for them protestations of 
eternal constancy ! 

For three long years our student held scrupulously by his new 
engagements. But at the end of that time he had passed all his ex- 
aminations, and had no longer any excuse for remaining in Paris. 
Nevertheless, he concealed from Alphonsine the necessity of a separa- 
tion, which grieved him deeply. She had inspired him with a real attach- 
ment by her good qualities, and poignant as was his distress at leaving 
her, still he thought he should feel the separation less if he could only 
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assure her a position, for full well he knew that Alphonsine would 
never consent to accept any pecuniary indemnification for her devo- 
tion. His mind full of this project, an accidental circumstance came 
to his aid in solving the problem. Invited to the wedding of a friend, 
Alphonsine, who had always worn the white coquettish cap which cha- 
racterises the Parisian grisette, fancied upon this occasion that she 
should like to appear in a bonnet. Her wish could not be gratified 
under an expenditure of twenty franes at the least, and it so happened 
—not an uncommon thing with students—that Alfred was at that 
moment only in possession of the half of that sum. The wedding was 
| to take place the next day, and although Alphonsine had at once given 
i up her wish, Alfred went out in search of a friend from whom he could 
\ borrow two or three five-franc pieces. 

! As he was wending his way, the young man read upon a bill 
i “Fonds 4 vendre.” The shop, the business of which was to be dis- 
i posed of, was precisely a milliner’s. "Without a moment’s reflection, 
| Alfred went into the establishment. 

“ Madame,” he said to the mistress of the house, “I will purchase 
it your business, and I am prepared at once to give you a draft at sight 
on my father, solicitor at So-and-so, if the sale can only be effected at 
once.” 

However much the lady may have been surprised by such an 
unusual mode of procedure, Alfred having satisfied her by his papers 
as to his identity, the business was ceded to him for the small sum of 
two thousand frances. Thus, in order to procure the bonnet which he 
| could not pay for, our provincial purchased a whole shop-full. 
| He hastened back to fetch Alphonsine, and introduce her to their 
| establishment. The young woman was thus enabled to select the same 
day a bonnet out of twenty which all belonged to her. “The shop 
belongs to ws,” Alfred had said; “we are going to set up in busi- 
ness.” 

Alphonsine at once took possession of the shop, and was almost 
grieved at the wedding, which interrupted her in her work of setting 
all to rights. She had not, however, been settled for more than a 
week, when a commissionaire brought her asealed envelope. It was a 
letter from Alfred, in which he bade her farewell, and explained that 
the purchase of the shop had been made in her name, and formally 
made over to her. 

In the early part of last year, Alfred’s father, being widowed, came 
to reside in Paris, where he was anxious that his son should make 
himself a name. Some of the solicitor’s'old friends had promised to 
introduce him to what is called the world. Having good prospects, the 
same friends were anxious to provide the young solicitor with a wife, 
but he met their advances with repelling coldness. Whilst all these 
projects of aggrandisement were in abeyance, Alfred received a letter 
which had been sent after him from his natal town. It contained a 
draft for two thousand one hundred and sixty francs on the millinery 
establishment of Alphonsine, and contained four lines : 


“Srr,—I have the honour to reimburse you the loan which you 
was kind enough to effect for me of two thousand francs for the 
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purchase of a business, with interest. Receive my sincere thanks. 
ALPHONSINE.” 


Alfred left the letter and the draft in his pocket for three days; 
but that time having elapsed, he deemed that it was absurd to struggle 
any longer with the intense desire that he felt to see the haughty 
milliner once more. Hesummoned a cabman, and soon found out the 
abode of his old friend. She had removed her shop into one of the 
most fashionable quarters. The good taste, amiability, and talents of 
the young woman had rapidly brought customers, and her business 
was at that time worth some fifty thousand francs. Alfred found, in- 
stead of a laughing, thoughtless, pretty girl, an affable lady, somewhat 
tinged with melancholy, and with the pleasing timidity of a person 
who appreciates the value of an education which she is incessantly 
acquiring. The first visit of the young solicitor was followed by a 
second, and last week the news of the marriage of Monsieur Alfred 
and of Mademoiselle Alphonsine spread all over Paris. And thus it 
is that the son of the provincial solicitor finds himself at the head of 
one of our most prosperous houses of business, instead of directing a 
notary’s study or the offices of an “ agent de change.” 


It is an ill wind that does not blow good to some one, and the pro- 
gress—it is always progress in Paris—of luxury in dress enriches the 
ex-solicitor whilst it ruins many a striving professional man. So 
marked is this progress—decadence in taste it ought to be called— 
that it has its especial almanack. “ Almanach Illustré du Luxe des 
Femmes,” which, at the outset, takes up the subject very seriously 
with the report of the late M. Dupin, procureur-general, senator, and 
head of a commission appointed to investigate this very perplexed 
question. As might be expected, if there is anything that the wisdom 
of statesmen can break down in their attempts to restrain or abate, it 
is the caprices of women, and never was there a more signal case of 
failure than in this report of senators, among whom was also the late 
Anglophobist, M. de Boissy. 

After pointing out to what social evils the excesses of luxury in 
dress inevitably lead, and explaining that the passion extends to the 
lower classes from the spirit of imitation and “ égalité,” that every one 
wishes to have the same dress as another, that La Fontaine, in one of 
his fables, laughs at the frog which would make itself as large as an 
ox, but that with the fashions of the day the frog would succeed, the 
learned senator concluded by saying: “ Such is, gentlemen, our social 
state; that is what requires to be corrected—gquid leges sine moribus 
vane! We have temperance societies, and I, for my part, would 
wish to see a society of mothers of families, who, without ceasing to 
dress and to present themselves with decency, and even with the 
luxury that belongs to their fortune and their condition, should pre- 
sent the example of reducing the superfluous pitilessly, and should by 
that means come to the relief of other classes, who, step by step, and 
by imitation, are always striving to attain to that summit which they 
never can reach.” 

With the exception, however, of this serio-comic exhibition of sena- 
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torial incapacity, the “ Almanach du Luxe des Femmes” devotes its 
pages to illustrations of women ancient and modern—descriptive and 
anecdotic. The observations of M. Dupin are not, however, lost sight of, 
and are said to have recently received confirmation. A husband, find- 
ing that his wife dressed in a manner which appeared to exceed the 
means which he placed at her disposal, said to her one day : 

“ What beautiful dresses you have, madame! How can you obtain 
such with the money I give you?” 

“Oh! by good bargains. Now look at that,” she said, pointing to a 
cashmere shawl. “I got it from a person in want of ready money for 
forty francs.” 

The husband was satisfied with the explanation. Since that time 
the wife died, and the shawl, which she said cost her forty francs, sold 
second-hand for four hundred, and so the husband is said to be edified 
as to how the departed purveyed for her luxury in dress. 

“T consent to tell you everything,” said a young person to her 
lover, “ upon condition that you will give me what you have not, what 
you never can have, and yet what you can give me—a husband.” 

A young lady had not seen her lover for three months, when she 
accidentally met him in the street. The usual formula of renewed 

rotestations of regard were being recited, when it came on to rain. 

he gentleman openly manifested his anxiety to beat a retreat. 
“What !” said the lady, “I have not seen you for three months; you 
say you love me, I am with you, and you are thinking of the rain!” 

A lady hearing a young man declaim loudly against the sex, re- 
marked aloud, “ Surely the youth forgets that he has a mother.” 

About’s “Vielle Roche” is declared to be the book of the year. 
It is pronounced to be an accurate picture of actual society—of the 
manners and habits of the modern French aristocracy. We should 
be sorry to think so—indeed, we need not say we do not for a mo- 
ment entertain such an opinion—but as we have given a minute 
résumé of the popular author’s views, our readers are able to decide 
as well as ourselves. M. About, it is, however, admitted, has treated 
fearfully serious subjects with greater levity than any other writer of 
the day, and one of his contemporaries foresees the time when the 
Revolution of ’89 will be treated as a clever, albeit a colossal, joke. 

Life in Paris, says another writer of the day, is indebted for its 
immense success to the cavalier or jaunty manner in which it treats 
all matters, and judges of all things. The serious questions of the 
day, steeped as they are in grief and sorrow, are studied “ par dessous 
la jambe.” Another admits the fact that the times are loaded with 
griefs, but rebuts the charge of quoting Plutarch to “bebés,” or 
reading treatises of morality on the Boulevards. If times are sorrow- 
ful, a reason the more, he proclaims, for gathering whatever crumbs 
of gaiety that still fall miraculously in the way. It is admitted that 
the social relations of man and wife, and of father and child, have un- 
dergone a great change in the last half century, but still all wives are 
not, we are told, treated as mistresses; on the contrary, the com- 
panionship (camaraderie) of man and wife is, we are assured, gradually 
introducing itself into Parisian manners. There are here, as else- 
where, two sides to the question: the serious, which is often the dis- 
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agreeable; and the good or the cheerful, which is as often the true. 
It is possible to like spring without being afraid of winter, and to 
cherish youth and beauty without being crusty in one’s old age. 

It is a custom with juveniles in Paris to place shoes at Christmas 
in the chimney, and for fairies to put gifts into them at night. The 

ifts which fell to the lot last year of some of the celebrities of the 

ay, will perhaps serve to give aslight idea of the estimation in which 
they are generally held. To M. Dumas fils. More collaborateurs. 
To Victor Hugo. A pair of boots for wading in sewers. To Monseig- 
neur de Saverne. A little more indulgence in this world and the next. 
To M. Taine. To remain what he is. (M. Taine is considered by 
many one of the best critics of the day.) To M. Timothy Trim. A 
paper at two for one sou. To M. Arséne Houssaye. The part of Ber- 
thelier in the “ Bergers” of Offenbach. To M. Ponsard. Success in 
rhymes in ten. To M. Sainte-Beuve. Has he finished, or is he finished ? 
To M. George Sanf. A philosophical shepherd’s crook. To M. Prévot- 
Paradol, of the Academy. An old age consistent with his position. To 
Messrs. de Goncourt brothers. A golden whistle. To M. Erckmann- 
Chatrain. A substitute for his Conscript. To M. Sardon. A little 
chair till he gets a fauteuil. To M. Jules Janin. The last vacant 
fauteuil at the Academy. (M. Janin knocked at the doors of the Aca- 
demy this year, but to no effect. This, after playing the flute, to use 
his own words, at the head of the regiment for so many years, was 
not courteous.) To Mademoiselle Thérésa. Two sapeurs. To Abbé 
List. A mystical solfege. To M. Sanson. The Legion of Honour. 
To M. Renan. A curacy. To M. Emile Augier. Moliére’s penholder. 
To Jules Janin (another shoe). Let him remember that a prominent 
abdomen is better off, after all, in a chair than in a fauteuil. To M. 
Jules Favre. No end of interruptions to his discourses. To Dumas 
pere. A conference in China on geology. To M. Feydeau. The first 
man of the epoch. To M. Thiers. The surname of the rampart of 
Rome and of the fortress of Orleans. To M. Berlioz. A Trojan gar- 
ment. To M. Louis Veuillot. A cardinal’s hat. To M. Alphonse 
Karr. To find his pen again. 

The French are proverbially combative and courageous, yet it is 
curious how much more importance they attach to visitations like the 
cholera, or the occurrence of a danger such as canine madness, than 
their more phlegmatic neighbours “ d’outre-Manche.” The béte-noire 
of the past year has been trichonosis, or the development of little 
worms called trichines in pork, which are reproducible in the human 
frame. The ham fair of the past season was in consequence the scene 
of sundry stirring events. M. Prudhomme: What, you here? How 
cen you be so imprudent? M. Gogo: Don’t be afraid, I am not 
going to buy anything, I come to the fair from an old habit. You 
distrust trichines, then? I should think so! If any one was to give 
me ten thousand francs to buy a ham I would not do it. I would, 
though. What, you, M. Prudhomme, the wise man, par excellence! 
Yes, I would buy the ham, but I would take care not to eat it. 
1st Gandin: What, is that you, Gustave? 2nd Gandin: I have 
brought my uncle here, he is very rich, and I am his sole heir. Just 
like myself, I have brought a relation here who is as dear to me as 
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yours is. I am trying to get him to buy a ham, for I am in hopes 
that there will be some trichines in the bit that he will partake of. I 
cherish the same hopes. Do you know that our proceedings are very 
indelicate? Dennery might concoct a drama from them for La Gaité. 
But tell me, how did this diabolical idea get into your head? Clara 
whispered it to me. Henriette did the same to me. Always the 
women! Chut! here comes my uncle. Mine also. Silence and 
mystery! The nephew to his uncle: I would advise you to buy a 
ham. Uncle: You are in the right, since you dine with me this 
evening. The wicked nephew is caught in his own trap. 

The forthcoming International Exhibition of 1867 has filled the 
hearts of many Parisians, of whom not a few are worshippers of 
Mammon, with the most extraordinary aspirations for sudden wealth. 
Every Parisian is, by the end of that year, to be in the enjoyment of 
an income of at least ten thousand francs. The following sketches 
will illustrate the universality of this impression: * 


Sorne I.—The Home of a Bourgeois. 


Madame : We ought to change our apartment. This is much too 
large for us. Monsieur: Yes, I think we ought to take a larger. 
What do you mean? I have an excellent idea. Whatisit? We 
will lodge strangers and provincials at the time of the exhibition. One 
room alone will bring us in fabulous sums. A capital notion. We 
will put beds in the salon, in the dining-room, nay, even in the 
kitchen. We ourselves can sleep on the sixth story. But what of 
our three children? Oh! we must get a little closer. 


Scene Ai a Zailer’s. 


Shopman: Master, what is to be done with all these old clothes ? 
They are out of fashion, and no one will have them at any price. 
Master : They will do for a disguise. You should sell them at the 
Temple. Not by any means. If you don’t, you will never get rid of 
them. What a mistake; only wait a year. Why, they will be still 
more ridiculous than now. You forget that it will be the year of the 
Universal Exposition, and we can sell all these clothes to strangers. 


Scene ITI.—At a Financier’s. 


Monsieur Gogo: Youask me to advance you fifty thousand franes ? 
A speculator: Do you hesitate to trust me with that sum? It is 
rather large. What of that, at the end of 1867 I will return you two 
hundred thousand francs. The publication which I propose to start 
at the epoch of the Universal Exposition will charge advertisers 
twenty francs a line. But merchants and tradespeople may, perhaps, 
deem that to be rather extravagant? Not in the least. They will 
not consider the expense. When money is to be gained, it is indis- 
—_ that some must be expended. A business that is not puffed 

s no chance of success. But the publication which you propose to 


start, is it indispensable? Undoubtedly so. A wall ten yards long 
by five in height will let for a hundred thousand francs -y | for 


advertisements. The publication I have in view will absorb all the 
other papers. So you may fairly entrust me with the sum which is 
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wong to make you wealthy. Call again to-morrow, and you shall 
ve it. 


Scene IV.—Chez une petite Dame. 


The Friend: You are always with Léon? Alas! yes. Why do you 
sigh when you say yes? He has such an unbearable temper. Why 
don’t you leave him, then? I shall do so next year. Why next year ? 
Because, thanks to the Universal Exposition, there will be plenty to 
choose from. You are right, it will be a good thing for us. An ex- 
cellent thing. We shall roll in our carriages. Oh! won’t that be 
fine! The age of gold, my dear! 


An amateur of statistics lately calculated that, at a single Opera 
ball, there were upwards of two thousand francs expended in 
hiring black coats. The way in which he ascertained this, was by 
stationing himself at the door, where he stopped each gentleman as he 
came in: Excuse me, sir, will you have the kindness to tell me if you 
hired that black coat? What is that to you? It is in order to com- 
plete some statistics which are of importance to science. Well, then, 
yes, I hired this coat. And how much did you pay for it? Eight 
francs. Thank you, sir! 

The savant extended his inquiries into other domains. Madame, 
inquired the statistician of a lady at the ball, to how many gentlemen 
have you tendered a card? You're a stupid! I ask you, because it 
is for an important work that will be handed down to posterity. Oh! 
that is a diflerentthing. Then youwill tellme? Yes; when I came 
in I had a hundred cards in my pocket, and—stop till I count—I have 
forty-three remaining. And it is not yet four in the morning. A packet 
of cards costs three francs, so I can deduce what a ball at the Opera 
contributes to the engravers. Madame, I am very much obliged to you. 
But don’t you offer me some refreshment ? Willingly, and the more so, 
as at the buffet I can obtain some further information. Gargon, do you 
charge the same price fora grog to every one? No, sir; from a bour- 
geois we expect twenty-five sous; from an Englishman, who knows a 
little French, a franc anda half; but from an Englishman who does not 
know one word, two francs. And what will you expect from me? 
Two francs and a half, because you have asked for explanations. The 
statistician paid and withdrew to the door, where a few visitors were 
grouped preparatory to taking their departure. You are going to 
supper, are you not? he said, addressing a gentleman anda lady. Yes, 
replied the gentleman. And to what restaurant will you go? Where- 
fore that question? I am writing a work on the expenditure made at 
a ball at the Opera. We are going to Brébant’s. You are two; you 
will spend fifty francs. Ifthe expenditure does not amount to that 
sum, or exceeds it, send me in the bill. Here is my address; I wish 
to be exact. 

Another enthusiast in statistics calculates that, in the year 2000, 
the population of Paris will amount to 6,997,323 inhabitants, out of 
whom 3,975,000 will be photographic artists. At last, in the year 
2150, Paris will present a frightful spectacle. On the squares, and in 
the streets, men, women, and children will be all lying starved to 
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death! On the heights of Montmartre two mysterious perso: 

still remain alive, each armed with an objective. What a splendid 
subject for a photograph, remarks one of these personages, Paris in a 
state of starvation ! But, at the same moment, he becomes conscious 
of the presence of a rival. Flashes of lightning start from the eyes of 
the last two photographers ; they rush at one another, but fall ex- 
hausted by this great final effort. Photography has killed the last 
two Frenchmen! Thus will Paris perish! After this, who will dare 
to say that Paris is not France, at least in the eyes of Pierre Véron 
and his collaborateurs. 

The most amusing of Anglophobists—Monsieur de Boissy—is, 
alas! among the departed, but his spirit seems to survive in the 

rson of a contributor to “ Les Mille et Une Gaudrioles.” “A cele- 

rated Englishman” (the writer believes that it was Kean) “is re- 
ported to have said one day to a Frenchman that among our literary 
celebrities we had none to compare with Shakspeare. I beg your 
pardon, replied the Frenchman, we have Moliére! Oh! as to him, 
observed the Englishman, chance gave him to France; but he belongs 
to the whole world; we must not speak of him. Such is the equity 
of the English, and that is how they do us justice. They pretend 
that we have no one to oppose to their Shakspeare, and then if we 
quote a name that crushes all the Shakspeares of the universe, they 
say he does not belong to us, but to the whole world.” A young man 
said one day to Fontenelle that witty sayings were due to chance, and 
were no proof of intelligence. Friend, replied the wise old man, 
those chances never happen to fools. Having thus raised up a 
spectre in order that he may duly exorcise it, and got up an argument 
for the sole pleasure of controverting it, the author proceeds to show 
that the poems of Ossian are of Celtic origin, and by no means Eng- 
lish; that Swift, Sterne, Moore, and O’Connell were Irish, not 
English ; that Walter Scott was Scotch, as indicated by his name, 
“Gauthier Ecossais”! So also of Burns, and so also of Byron, the 
author of “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” who, we are told, 
was Scotch by his mother’s side. As to Defoe, he was French—the 
son of one Foy, who lived in London. 

The failure of oysters wo to have even more grievously affected 
the Parisians than the English. The lamentations in connexion with 
this sad privation are frequent and reiterated. Four francs a dozen, 

our oysters ? exclaims a bourgeois to a lady, with a kerchief on her 
wo and her arms akimbo. I should think so, sick oysters that I 
have had to look after four nights consecutively. Would you believe 
it, fair lady, says a gandin to a “ petite dame,” there is sickness among 
oysters? Yes, I have heard of it, and that is why I did not like to 
inquire after your health. And my oysters, garcon? inquires an im- 
patient consumer. Presently, sir; the doctor is with them. Your 
oysters had a strange flavour, remarks an habitué to his master- 
restaurant. Sir, for fear that they should be taken ill, we gave them 
medicine this morning. Very consolatory, certainly ! 

The needle-gun naturally constitutes one of the topics of the day. 
The Prussians are represented as bent double by the weight of the 
ammunition necessitated by the use of this new instrument of slaughter. 
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Tarteiffe, exclaims an Austrian hussar, charging the enemy, if I had 
known that the fun began at fifteen hundred yards, I would have gone 
by railway. How is it, asks a Frenchman of a Prussian, that you 
Germans thought of needle-guns—you who dream of nothing but 
ballads ? But the needle-gun is a ballad: look at the dead! In times 
of peace it appears that the needle-gun can be utilised to repair the 
damages of war, not upon the individual, but on his garments. All 
that is necessary is to suspend the garment, pass a thread through the 
needle, and fire away. 

The notice taken by Victor Hugo of certain marine productions in 
his “ Travailleurs de la Mer,” especially of the cuttle-fish, appears to 
have tickled the fancy of the Parisians mightily. The “ pieuvre,” as 
they call it, but they figure it like a five-fingers or star-fish, is to be 
acclimatised in the square Saint Chaumont. Are you not ashamed to 
have your hair tied up like ropes? asks mamma of one of the most 
- of the rising generation. It is the fashion now at school. 

t is wearing the hair “a la pieuvre.” The fish of the sea are repre- 
sented in another design as a ax against the “ pieuvre”’ for its popu- 
larity, whilst the cuttle-fish itself waits upon the poet and romancer, 
not to supply him with ink or with material for erasures, but to com- 
plain of the notoriety attached to his person. A monstrous specimen 
intruding upon a lady when bathing in the sea is a “ pieuvre cher- 
chant a se mettre 4 la hauteur de la réputation que leur a faite M. 
Victor Hugo.” 

The more sober almanacks are chiefly occupied with illustrations 
and descriptions of the recent war between Austria and Prussia, ex- 
tending to the triumphal entry into Berlin. The struggle in Italy, 
and the decisive naval combat at Lissa, come in also for their share of 
often very spirited illustration, and they are accompanied by portraits 
of the principal persons concerned in the eventful campaign of 1866. 
The illustrious dead—Leopold I., Queen Marie Amélie, Lord Pal- 
merston, Dupin, General Lamoriciére, General Yusuf, Méry, Bellangé, 
and Léon Gozlan—also share the honours of portraiture with the 
illustrious living. The history of General Yusuf is remarkable. He 
never knew who his parents were. Stolen by Tunisian pirates, he 
became a slave of the pasha of that regency, and grew up so in intelli- 
gence and in cntengl gifts, that at seventeen he was a bey, and 
enjoyed already military rank. Fortunately for him, the sister (or 
some say the wife, and others the daughter) of the pasha took him in 
favour, and obliged by the consequences of this intrigue to fly from 
the court, he took refuge in Algiers, where he became successively 
captain, colonel, and general, and was for thirty-five years engaged in 
ambuscades, surprises, razzias, and incessant combats and engage- 
ments. His services to the French were indeed of the utmost value, 
and they were, it must be admitted, fairly honoured and rewarded. 
There must have been, if not gentle, at all events, good blood in 
Yusuf’s veins. He has left a history of the war in Algeria. 

“La Famille Benoiton,” by M. Sardon, which gave the fashions for 
the season, is not only caricatured in one way or another—directly or 
indirectly—in almost every almanack, but it is also honoured with a 
full-sized illustration in “ L’Almanach de |’Univers.” So also with 
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“Le Lion Amoureux,” a successful comedy, in five acts, by M. 
Ponsard, brought out at the Thédtre-Francais. The first was in 
rose, the second in verse. “ La Contagion,” a comedy, in five acts, 
~ Emile Augier, met with less marked success at the Odéon, but 
managed to create a great sensation. It is admitted that the author 
had grappled with a subject of very difficult treatment with marked 
ability. The revival of “ Don Juan” appears to have afforded infinite 
amusement to the laughter-loving Parisians. “TI can’t make anything 
out of this piece,” observes one “petite dame” to another at the 
Opéra. “ Don Juan commands supper, and yet the other is called the 
commander.” This in the “Charivari.” The “ Almanach pour Rire” 
illustrates the commander expressing his regrets at having accepted 
Don Juan’s invitation to supper on perceiving that he was taking him 
to a restaurant at eighteen sous; and the stupefaction experienced 
by the statue of the commander at the “Italiens” meeting the 
statue of the commander of the “ Opéra” at Don Juan’s door is 
amusingly portrayed. The almanack in question takes rank, indeed, 
for the very best illustrations in the whole series. Its sketches of 
Austrian and Prussian officers and soldiers are admirable. It is, 
therefore, all the more to be regretted that, according to its own 
admission, it permits itself a boldness in delineating the extremes of 
fashion, which detract from its real merits. “If our sketches are 
osées,” says the editor, in apology “it is because they are true, 
living, and of our own times. If ‘la Vie Parisienne’ has short petti- 
coats, it is that it wishes to be in the fashion, and that its legs are pre- 
sentable. If she smiles, it is because her teeth are worth showing.” 
The “ Almanach du Voleur” takes the lead, however, in portraiture ; 
and while the “ Almanach de |’Univers” and “ Almanach du Magasin 
Pittoresque” rival one another in delineating the topics of the day, 
the “ Charivari,” “ Pour Rire,” and “ Comique” are in the same posi- 
tion in regard to the burlesque and grotesque. “ La Vielle Chanson” 
and “ La Jeune Chanson Frangaise” have each their separate alma- 
nacks. The first contains some pleasant reminiscences—“ Le Juif 
Errant,” “ Vive Henri IV.,” ‘ Malbrough s’en va-t-en Guerre,” “ Le 
Roi Dagobert,” “ Au clair dela Lune,” “ Fanfan la Tulipe,” and other 
popular cantatas that have survived time and change. The “ Almanach 
des Rues et des Bois” is a‘little attempt at original versification which 
deserves encouragement. It is beautifully printed—Elzevir—on tinted 
paper, and the editor announces that he is open to receive poetic con- 
tributions, and that while those that are rejected will be pitilessly 
burnt, those that are accepted will be honourably paid for by their 
weight in gold, provided they are not written on pasteboard, plates of 
metal, or lithographic stones. The “Almanach des Misérables” is 
solely devoted to the illustration, by pen and pencil, of Victor Hugo’s 
great work. The story is amusingly told in some forty pages of verse, 
written after the fashion of the “ Juif Errant,” and pleasantly illustrated 
by some sixty clever vignettes. The “ Almanach de la Musique” is 
quite an annual cyclopwdia of progress. All that has been done at 
the lyrical and non-lyrical theatres of Paris during the past season is 
faithfully recorded. So also of concerts. The names of all who have 
obtained prizes at the schools of Paris or of the departments, and of 
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which there are some sixteen, are likewise duly immortalised, to the 
gratification of themselves and their friends. A musical bibliography, 
or record of books and pieces, possesses a more general interest, as 
does also the account of the musical movement abroad, only that. it is, 
as might have been expected, the weak point of the publication. Of 
England, it places on record that it lost the past year the only great 
musician ever born in the country— William Vincent Wallace. 

“T’Almanach du petit Lavater Frangais” devotes itself to that 
science of physiognomy which is as old as the world; and “ L’Art 
d’expliquer les Songes” founds its claims to a favourable reception 
upon a superstition of almost as old a date. Assuming the form of a 
dictionary, it has the advantage of being of very easy reference, and 
the reader can at once find out (if he has only faith) the meaning of 
almost anything he can possibly dream of. Some examples are 
amusing: for example, to dream of France indicates a praiseworthy 
desire for instruction; but if you dream of England, look sharp to 
your business interests or financial prospects. To dream that you 
are losing money is a sign of death; but to dream of an assassin is 
a sign of health. If you dream of a cat, beware of your wife; but 
if you dream of a dog, you can place confidence in her—till you dream 
again. 

Every one knows what an important personage the concierge is in 
Paris. With the increased prevalence of large houses divided into 
innumerable apartments and locations, that importance has so far 
augmented, that “Le Plutarche des Pipelets” devotes itself to the 
biography of the most illustrious porters of Paris. It appears from 
these biographies that the most illustrious concierges are given to 
imbibe petit blane, petit bleu, gros noir, and mélé, in the wine line; 
and rum, kirsch, curagoa, absinthe, cassis, brandy, and spirits of 
turpentine, in that of liqueurs. That, when they take it into their 
idiotic heads, they refuse to locate children, sick persons, dogs, cats, 
birds, pianos, cornets, or “dames seules.”” If madame is not favoured 
with orders, letters are delivered from five to six days only after re- 
ception. But there are porters and porters. Some are noble, as the 
Baron de Boultrombine. His tiger attends to the lodge, while he 
drinks madeira, smokes, and strolls in the “ Bois.” Courdepif is an 
amorous porter, and by no means objects to locating “ces petites 
dames.” He makes love to them, drinks. their “ grogs,’’ and steals 
their logs of wood. Coquenpate, on the other hand, is so ferociously 
moral, that he will not even locate a bachelor. “No,” he says, when 
applied to; “if monsieur wishes to dwell here, he must regularise his 
position.”’ Riboulot is tragically inclined, and calls himself Corasmin. 
He always addresses his tenants in sonorous hexameters, and declaims 
for a quarter of an hour before handing the key. Madame Corniflax 
speculates at the Bourse, whilst Veuve Crébahu devotes her economies 
to lotteries. The said economies are obtained at the expense of the 
*“ locataires.” Madame Boulachien is given to poetry. She calls her 
tenants “ Philistines,” and the water-carriers “ Léopold Roberts out 
of their frames.” Doublesix is a professor of choregraphy as well as 
porter, and vasovianas, polkas, and music in the porter’s lodge keep 
the tenants awake the greater part of the night. Dumerlan insists 
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upon his tenants having their boots or shoes polished (four sous) 
before they are allowed to go up-stairs. He also insists upon seeing 
the marriage lines of all persons representing themselves as man and 
wife. It is indeed averred that some concierges require certificates 
of vaccination, of policies of insurance, or a book at a savings-bank, as 
also a numerously signed certificate of correct habits and unimpeach- 
able morality. It is essential in other places that the locataires 
should go to mass, and confess at least once a fortnight. Some 
porters, on the other hand, derive a vast fund of amusement from 
mystifying their locataires: for example, they inform young sim- 
we au cinquiéme—or, as they have it, “au cintiéme,” that the 

usband of the little lady with the black veil is waiting for them on 
the staircase, with enormous moustachios, and still more enormous 
pistols; or they send a poet without boots on an expedition in search 
of three thousand four hundred franes, which they say their aunts have 
sent from Aurillac, but the administration would only deliver it at 
their offices. They never let a retired officer with two wooden legs 
pass the lodge without inquiring if he wants his boots polishing to- 
day. Madame Egueulard has the habit of what she calls “ speaking 
her mind” to her locataires; but her candour, however praiseworthy, 
is not at all appreciated. Fichtapoire has a scale of fines. Coming in 
after twelve, 4 francs; and for every hour later, 5 francs. For rudeness 
to “ Madame |’Administratrice,” 5 francs; for making a noise going 
a 3 francs; pouring out cabbage-water, 5 francs; kicking 

onsieur Egueulard on his own account, 20 francs; on his wife’s, 40 
francs. A house in Paris is a community, and the porter is head of the 
community. Hence it is the tenants become “administrés,” and the 
porter “administrateur.” Needless to say that the “administration” 
is on the look-out for the fabulous fortunes that are to be realised by 
the Exposition of 1867. 

Among the prophecies for the ensuing year are the following : 
The competition among halfpenny papers in giving premiums will 
be carried to providing wives to the subscribers, with incomes of 
from twenty to thirty thousand francs. Education among young 
men will be solely directed to riding, especially in steeple- chases ; 
to playing “au baccarat,” fencing, eating, drinking, and entertaining 
“ces petites dames.” At nineteen they will take their degrees of 
“baccalauréat es cocodés.” This is another reading for cocottes, 
which we also meetavith elsewhere. The sapeurs have been very in- 
dignant at Thérésa singing “la femme 4 barbe,” notwithstanding 
which all Paris will be in a turmoil at the enlévement of the fair 
cantatrice by a Russian prince. 
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MR. GRADGRIND: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Mr. GRADGRIND’s great and distinctive doctrine is that Facts alone 
are wanted in life. In education, he would plant nothing else, and root 
out everything else. ‘In this life, we want nothing but Facts, sir; no- 
thing but Facts!” His author defines Mr. Gradgrind to be, in his own 
style, a man of realities; a man of facts and calculations; a man who 
proceeds upon the principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, 
and who is not to be talked into allowing for anything over. “ With a 
rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication-table always in his 
pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human nature, 
and tell you exactly what it comes to.”"* The matter-of-fact man all 
over, from top to toe, intus et in cute. 

It would be well, said Mr. J. Stuart Mill (whom some people take to 
be a mere utilitarian), nearly thirty years ago, if the more narrow- 
minded portion, both of the religious and scientific education-mongers, 
would consider whether the books which they were banishing from the 
hands of youth were not instruments of national education to the full as 
powerful as the catalogues of physical facts and theological dogmas which 
they have substituted—as if science and religion were to be taught, not 
by imbuing the mind with their spirit, but by cramming the memory 
with summaries of their conclusions. And he gave his word for it, that 
eatechisms, whether Pinnock’s or any other, would be found a poor sub- 
stitute for those old romances, whether of chivalry or of faéry, which, if 
they did not give a true picture of actual life, did not give a false one, 
since they did not profess to give any, but (what was much better) filled 
the youthful imagination with pictures of heroic men and women. When 
Mr. Mill, a few years since, reprinted a number of his critical and mis- 
cellaneous essays, he includedt a portion of the review just quoted,—re- 
— the fragment under the suggestive title of A Prophecy. So 

e, at least, whatever may be thought of the school he is supposed to 
belong to, at any rate born and bred in, 
Was not built up, as walls are, brick by brick ; 
Each fancy squared, each feeling ranged by line, 
The very heat of burning youth applied 
To indurate forms and systems: excellent bricks, 
A well-built wall,—which stops you on the road, 
And into which you cannot see an inch 
Although you beat your head against it—pshaw !{ 


Of this thing Mr. Carlyle would have us certain: that, to plant for 
Eternity, we must plant into the deep infinite faculties of man, his fan- 


* Hard Times, ch. i. ii., and passim. 

+ Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, and Historical, vol. i. 
p. 284. 

¢ Mrs. Browning: Aurora Leigh, book iv. 
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tasy and heart ; but, “ wouldst thou plant for Year and Day, then plant 
into his shallow superficial faculties, his Self-love and Arithmetical 
Understanding, what will grow there.”* Aunt Nesbit, for her part, in 
Mrs. Stowe’s Dismal Swamp story, confines herself avowedly and exclu- 
sively to what is practically useful: useful information is all she desires 
either to acquire or impart. ‘ Well, I suppose, then,” observes her 
niece, Nina, on one occasion of her aunt’s confession of faith, “that I’m 
very wicked, but I don’t like anything useful. Why, I’ve sometimes 
thought when I’ve been in the garden, that the summer-savoury, sage, 
and sweet marjoram were just as pretty as many other flowers; and I 
couldn’t see any reason why I shouldn’t like a sprig of one of them for a 
bouquet, except that I’ve seen them used so much for stuffing turkeys.” 
Mrs. Gore presents us, again, in Lady Vernon, with a collet monté and 
rigid education-monger, who submits to rigid analysis every careless word 
uttered by her children, and refers back at once to some entry in her 
education-ledger. “Any rash notice of a rainy day was connected by 
mamma with their early doses of Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Atmo- 
spherical Phenomena; nor could Susan take out her leaded netting- 
cushion without producing a cross-examination from her mother on the 
first principles of mechanics, as imbibed (with her bread and milk) from 
the Dialogues of Joyce.”t When M. de Tocqueville found in America 
the mental characteristic of a positive, matter-of-fact spirit—“ a demand 
that all things shall be made clear to each man’s understanding, an in- 
difference to the subtler proofs which address themselves to more culti- 
vated and systematically exercised intellects’—an Edinburgh Reviewer 
(it was Mr. Mill) remarked that for this, which may be called, in short, 
the dogmatism of common sense, we need not look beyond our own 
country. “ There needs no Democracy to account for this—there needs 
only the habit of energetic action, without a proportional development of 
the taste for speculation ;” the diffusion of half-instruction, without any 
sufficient provision for sustaining the higher culture, tending greatly to 
encourage such excess.§ 

Indeed, the Positive Philosophy school, at least in this country, is not 
to be too hastily assumed to be all for facts, unconditionally and exclu- 
sively. Neither Mr. Stuart Mill, nor Mr. Buckle, nor Mr. Lewes, for 
instance, is the man to accept without reserve what even a poet has laid 
down as the law,—viz. 


That facts are chiels that winna ding, 
Aw’ downa be disputed. || 


They would go a long way with such another poet as Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
where he contends for facts of the imagination—everything being a fact 
which does anything for us: “ Facto, factum—to do, done. What is 
done in imagination, makes a greater or less impression according to the 
power to receive it; but it is unquestionably done, if it impresses us at 
all; and thus becomes, after its kind, a fact.’ A stupid, unimaginative 
fellow—to add the critic's illustration—requires tickling to make him 


* Sartor Resartus, book iii. ch. iii. } Dred, ch. xi. 
t The Banker’s Wife, ch. vi. 

i Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1840. Art.: “ Democracy in America.” 
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laugh ; a livelier one laughs at a comedy, or at the bare apprehension of 
a thing laughable. In both instances there is a real impression, though 
from very different causes: “one from ‘ matter-of-fact’ (if you please), 
the other from spirit of fact; but in either case the thing is done, the fact 
takes place. The moving cause exists somehow, or how could we be 
moved ?’’* On the other hand, facts, if too nakedly told, may, as Lord 
Lytton (in his once assumed character of an historian) observes, be very 
different from truths, in the impression they convey.t “ True as fiction,” 
is a phrase proposed to mock the poet’s imagination of an ideal home- 
stead; but the poet, instead of finding offence or stumbling-block 
(cxavSadov) in the phrase, catches at, and accepts, and appropriates it : 


—“ True as fiction ?” 
Ay, true as tears or smiles that fiction makes, 
Waking the ready heaven in men’s eyes ;— 
True as effect to cause: true as the hours 
You spend in joy while sitting at a play. 
Is there no truth in those? Or was your heart 
Happier before you went there? Oh, if rich 
In what you deem life’s only solid goods, 
Think what unjoyous blanks ev’n those would be, 
Were fancy’s light smitten from out your world, 
With all its colouring of your prides, your gains, 
Your very toys and teacups,—nothing left 
But what you touch, and not what touches you. 
The wise are often rich in little else, 
The rich, if wise, count it their gold of gold. 
Say, is it not so, thou who art both rich 
Tn the world’s eye, and wise in solitude’s,— 
Stoneleigh’s poetic lord, whose gentle name 
No echo granted at the font to mine, 
T trust, shall have made ruder. What would’st care, 
O Leigh, for all the wooden matter-o’-fact 
Of all thine oaks, deprived of what thy muse 
Can do to wake their old oracular breath, 
Or whisper, with their patriarch locks, of heaven ?£ 


But to return to the Positivists. Mr. Buckle, in his exposition of 
some of the speculations of Dr. Black, speaks of them as likely to find 
small favour with those purely inductive philosophers, who not only sup- 
pose, perhaps rightly, that all our knowledge is in its beginning built 
upon facts, but who countenance, what seems to the historian of Civilisa- 
tion the “very dangerous opinion,” that every increase of knowledge 
must be preceded by an increase of facts. He, for one, ‘will not join 
such men in the opinion that Black had far better have occupied himself 
in making new observations, or devising new experiments, than in thus 
indulging his imagination in wild and unprofitable dreams. He regards 
as the worst intellectual symptom of this great country, what he calls the 
imperfect education of physical philosophers, and their disposition to over- 
rate the discoverers of new, but often insignificant, facts. ‘ We are in 
that predicament, that our facts have outstripped our knowledge, and are 
now encumbering its march. . .. We want ideas, and we get more 


* The Seer, essay vi. + Athens: Its Rise and Fall, ii, 405. 
t Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, p. 186; edit. 1844. 
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facts.” The most effective way of turning them to account, he main- 
tains, would be to give more scope to the imagination, and to incorporate 
the spirit of poetry with the spirit of science.* Liebig declares the 
attaching too high a value to the mere facts, to be often a sign of a want 
of ideas.t That sentence Mr. Buckle prints in italics, and says that if 
he had his way, it should be engraved in letters of gold over the portals 
of the Royal Society and of the Royal Institution.{ Thought, he con- 
tends, is the creator and vivifier of all human affairs. Actions, facts, and 
external manifestations of every kind, often triumph for a while; but it 
is the progress of ideas which ultimately determines the progress of the 
world. Why is it that inductive science, which always gives the first 
place to facts, is essentially popular, and has on its side those innu- 
merable persons who will not listen to the more refined and subtle teach- 
ings of deductive science? Because “facts seem to come home to every 
one, and are undeniable. Principles are not so obvious, and, being often 
disputed, they have, to those who do not grasp them, an unreal and illu- 
sory appearance, which weakens their influence.”§ Mr. Buckle thinks it 
past a doubt, that one of the causes of the triumph of the Baconian 
philosophy is the growth of the industrious classes, whose business-like 
and methodical habits are eminently favourable to empirical observations 
of the uniformities of sequence, since, indeed, on the accuracy of such 
observations the success of all practical affairs depends. But, with all 
their merits, he is evidently ill-satisfied with the preponderance of Grad- 
grinds in this great middle class. 

Not that Gradgrinds have it all their own way, either, or carry all 
before them. The late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton once wrote a letter 
taking exception to a friend’s opinion, that the public is so sagacious as 
to require only bare facts, and wants no more ornament or entertain- 
ment than a mathematician ; and in this letter Sir Thomas maintained, 
on the contrary, that the public neither can nor will receive into its 
obtuse understanding anything which is not conveyed through the 
medium of the imagination or the feelings. ‘All the observations I 
have made in life—all the persons who have succeeded, and all those who 
have failed, furnish proofs of this. I will, however, only give you one. 
Dr. Lawrence, a man of great learning and talents, used to make speeches 
in the House, admirable for their facts, but to which no man ever attended 
except Fox: he was always seen sitting in the attitude of deep atten- 
tion; and when asked the reason, he said, ‘ Because I mean to speak 
this speech over again.’ He actually did so; and those facts, which from 
Dr. Lawrence were unbearably heavy, moved and delighted the House 
from Fox, and ensured certain and silent attention from all. Why? 
Because Dr. L. thought with you, and Fox had the good fortune to agree 
with me!” 

Mr. Seen the historian of mental philosophy, and expositor of its 
positive form, will be found to agree with Mr. Buckle in a protest against 
the popular over-estimate of facts, as such. The scientific value of facts 
he at to depend on the validity of the inferences bound up with them; 

* Buckle’s History of Civilisation in England, ii. pp. 501 sg. 
Letters on Chemistry, p. 48. 
History of Civilisation, ii. p. 529. § Ibid., p. 580. 
|| Memoirs of Sir T. F. Buxton, ch. x. 
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and hence, he says, the profound truth of Cullen’s paradox, that there 
are more false facts than false theories current. ‘ People talk of ‘ facts’ 
as if facts were to produce irresistible convictions ; whereas facts are sus- 
ceptible of very various explanations, and, in the history of science, we 
find the facts constant, but the theories changing.” The “facts” of 
cranioscopy, as insisted upon by phrenologists, are acceptable enough 
when presented purely as empirical facts ; but they are to be treated “as 
we treat all other empirical facts, namely, hold them as mere sign-posts, 
until they be proved universal, and until they be bound together by some 
ascertained law.”* Until then, they are not science, be they yet the 
stubbornest of stubborn things. 

It is said to be one of the pretensions of the Cuvier school to restrict 
science to “ facts” —des fuits positifs—as if relations were not facts in 
the true sense, as if Jaws were not the materials of science.t Those who 
conceive Science to consist in a simple accumulation of observed Facts, 
have only, observes Auguste Comte, to consider Astronomy with some 
attention to feel how narrow and superficial is their notion. “In it the 
facts are so simple and of so little interest, that one cannot possibly fail 
to observe that only the connexion of them, and the exact knowledge of 
their laws, constitute the science.”{ Though almost a truism, how far— 
complains one of Comte’s expositors—is it from an accepted truth, that 
Science is Science not in virtue of facts, but in virtue of ideas giving to 
facts their signification.§ 

For there are minds, “not necessarily, however, of the Gradgrind 
order, whose constant endeavour is to rest in fact, who believe that facts 
are the pearls, theory the string which holds them together without 
having any value of its own.”’|| And yet in many minds the aggregated 
facts are lumped, not fused, together much as in Fontenelle’s description 
of Malebranche and his early studies in ecclesiastical history : ‘* Mais les 
faits ne se liaient point dans sa téte les uns aux autres; ils ne faisaient 
que s’effacer mutuellement.”{ Animadverting on the contempt for the 
lessons of the past, so ostentatiously affected by certain exclusives of the 
present, Michelet oracularly observes, that whoever neglects, forgets, 
and despises, will be punished by the spirit of confusion ; that far from 
deserying the future, he will be blind as regards the present, in which he 
will “only see a fact, without a causer. A fact, and nothing to make 
that fact! What more calculated to confound the senses? .. .. The 
fact will appear to him without reason, or law of existence.”"** When 
M. Guizot commenced his lectures on Civilisation in Europe, he re- 
marked that for some time past there had been much talk of the neces- 
sity of limiting history to the narration of facts. Nothing could be more 
just, he said; but he would have it remembered that there are far more 
facts to narrate, and that the facts themselves are far more various in 
their nature, than people are at first disposed to believe: there are 

* See the library edition (1857) of Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy; 
Preface, p. xx., and pp. 219, 634 sq. 

7 Life and Doctrine of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Westm. Rev., N. S., ix. 171. 

} Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 81. 

$ Westminster Review, N. S., vol. v. p. 177. 

i Ibid., vol. vi. p. 575. 
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material, visible facts, such as wars, battles, the official acts of govern- 
ments; there are moral facts, none the less real that they do not appear 
on the surface ; there are individual facts which have denominations of 
their own ; and there are general facts, without any particular designa- 
tion, which it is impossible to bring within strict limits, but which are yet 
no less facts than the rest, historical facts, facts which we cannot exclude 
from history without mutilating history.* Moral facts, he elsewhere ob- 
serves, are not less real than others: man has not invented them: the 

are, on the one hand, more extended and more exact, and, on the other, 
more profoundly concealed, than physical facts; being at once more 
complex in their development, and more simple in their origin. “ When 
we go back to the cradle of societies, we everywhere encounter moral 
facts, which, under the cloak of religion or of poetry, attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the thought of men.”t M. Guizot would readily 
“endorse,” in his fine Roman hand, the avowal of M. de Sacy: “ Encore 
n’ai-je pas grand gotit pour les hommes pratiques qui méprisent le cété 
philosophique et idéal des choses. Mais l’écrivain, mais l’observateur, 
mais le philosophe qui se contente de me dire séchement: Voila le fait! 
me refroidit et m’attriste.”t Applicable to this subject is what Mr. de 
Quincey says on the distinction between what he calls the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power. Men have so little reflected, he 
says, on the higher functions of literature, as to find it a paradox if one 
should describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose of books to give in- 
formation,—though a paradox, this is only in the sense which makes it 
honourable to be paradoxical. ‘“ What do you learn from Paradise 
Lost? Nothing at all. What do you learn from a cookery-book ? 
Something new, something that you did not know before, in every para- 
graph. But would you therefore put the wretched cookery-book on a 
higher level of estimation than the divine poem?”§ Leigh Hunt con- 
tends that if the poet, as such, may be allowed to pique himself on any 
one thing more than another, compared with those who undervalue him, 
and who think themselves called upon to vindicate the superiority of 
“useful knowledge,” it is on that power of undervaluing nobody, and no 
attainments different from his own, which is given him by the very 
faculty of imagination they despise. ‘ No man recognises the worth of 
utility more than the poet: he only desires that the meaning of the 
term may not come short of its greatness, and exclude the noblest neces- 
sities of his fellow-creatures.”|| Professor Kingsley remonstrates with 
“men of business” on their disposition to sneer at imagination, and to 
ask what is the use of it. He tells them that in practice, in action, in 
business, imagination is a most useful faculty, and is so much mental 
capital, whensoever it is properly trained. And he bids them consider 
but this one thing, that without imagination no one can possibly invent 
even the pettiest object; that it is the one particular faculty which 


* Guizot, History of Civilisation in Europe, i. 4. 
Civilisation in France, lect. iv. 
Variétés Littéraires, Morales et Historiques, par M. S. de Sacy, t. ii. p. 113. 
§ De Quincey’s critical essay on Pope, contributed to the North British Review, 
vol. ix. p. 302. 
|| See Leigh Hunt’s treatise on Imagination and Fancy, pp. 68 sq. 
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essentially raises man above the brutes, by enabling him to create for 
himself; that the first savage who ever made a hatchet must have 
imagined the hatchet to himself ere he began to make it ; and, in short, 
that every new article of commerce, every new opening for trade, must 
be arrived at by acts of imagination.* 

Emphatic is the Alas! uttered by Coleridge over those who have never 
known how great a thing the possession of any one simple truth is, and 
how mean a thing a mere fact is, except as seen in the light of some 
comprehensive truth. 

“Oh, don’t tell me of facts,” exclaimed Sydney Smith, “I never be- 
lieve facts: you know, Canning said nothing was so fallacious as facts, 
except figures.”{ As to facts being stubborn things—gque voulez-vous ? 
Tant pis pour les faits. 

It was because Charles Lamb, we are told, knew how many false con- 
clusions and pretensions are made by men who profess to be guided by 
facts only, as if facts could not be misconceived, or figments taken for 
them, that, one day, when somebody was speaking of a person who 
valued himself on being a matter-of-fact man, “ Now,” said he, “ I value 
myself on being a matter-of-lie man.”§ Moore, on the other hand, had 
a fancy for being taken for a matter-of-fact man. When Deville, the 
phrenologist, first examined his head, without the least idea who the 
examinee was, he professed to have found in it a great love of fact, 
which Rogers laughed at, saying, “‘ He has discovered Moore to be a 
matter-of-fact man !”’ Moore insists, however, in his Diary, that Deville 
was quite right in his guess: “I never was a reader of fiction; and my 
own chief work of fiction|| is founded on a long and laborious collection 
of facts. . . . Hence arises that matter-of-fact adherence to Orientalism 
for which Sir Gore Ouseley, Colonel Wilks, Carne, and others, have 
given me credit.” 

The quaint author of the Letters to Eusebius avows to that imaginary 
correspondent that he has no patience to hear the perpetual cant of edu- 
cationists, that knowledge is everything—“ this perpetual cramming fact 
upon fact, and nothing but fact, into the brain of man, woman, and child 
—fact good and fact bad, without discrimination, so that it be fact, and 
- too often surmises and fallacies mistaken for fact.”** So, again, Hartley 
Coleridge complained that everything now-a-days must be done by the 
press, or the steam-engine, and all by wholesale ; and feared that ere long 
the cradle would be banished from the fireside, like the spinning-wheel ; 
and the rising generation be consigned from their birth to national esta- 
blishments. Piteously and pungently withal he protested against the 
‘‘ unquiet innovations of your all-in-all educationists, who would make 
your little ones read before they can well speak, spoiling their dear lisp 
with abominable words ; which, poor things, they pronounce so well, it 


* Kingsley on the Study of Natural History. 
t+ The Friend, Essays by S. T. Coleridge, vol. ii. p. 228. 
+ Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, i. 374, 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. xvi. 
Lalla Rookh. 
Diary of Thomas Moore, April 7, 1859. 
** Essays by the Rev. John Eagles, p. 415. 
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is heart-breaking to hear them; cramming them with the theory of 
animal mechanics, wken they should be feeling their life in every 
limb,”* &c. &e. 

The house of Smallweed, in one of Mr. Dickens's later fictions, is de- 
picted as one that in its slow growth, “ always early to go out and late to 
marry,” had for generations been strengthening itself in its practical 
character, discarding all amusements, discountenancing all story-books, 
fairy tales, fictions, and fables, and banishing all levities whatsoever. 
“ Hence the gratifying fact that it has had no child born to it, and that 
the complete little men and women whom it has produced have been 
observed to bear a likeness to old monkeys with something depressing on 
their minds.’’+ 

Elia had his fling—and he kicked out with a will—at the modern 
schoolmaster and his superficial omniscience ; but especially at his being 
expected to seize every occasion—even a passing cloud, a rainbow, a 
waggon of hay—to inculcate something useful. “He can receive no 
pleasure from a casual glimpse of Nature, but must catch at it as an 
object of instruction. He cannot relish a beggar-man, or a gipsy, for 
thinking of the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to him, not 
spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral uses.”{ A living Ame- 
rican essayist, who comes the nearest of his countrymen to Elia in subtle 
insight and genial humour, omits no legitimate occasion for girding at 
your men of facts. In conversation, for instance, the men of facts, he 
says, wait their turn in grim silence, with that slight tension about the 
nostrils which the consciousness of carrying a “ settler” in the form of a 
fact or a revolver gives to the authority thus armed. “ Facts always 

ield the place of honour, in conversation, to thoughts about facts ; but 
if a false note is uttered, down comes the finger on the key, and the man 
of facts asserts his true dignity. I have known three of these men of 
facts, at least, who were formidable—and one of them was tyrannical.’’§ 
Absolute peremptory facts, the same author says in another page, are 
bullies, and those who keep company with them are apt to get a bullying 
habit of mind. Again: “If I had not force enough to project a principle 
full in the face of the half-dozen most obvious facts which seem to contra- 
dict it, I would think only in single file from this day forward.” || All 
generous minds, according to Dr. Holmes, have a horror of what are 
commonly called “facts.” These he styles the brute beasts of the intel- 
lectual domain. Who, he asks, does not know fellows that always have 
an ill-conditioned fact or two which they lead after them into decent 
company like so many bull-dogs, ready to let them slip at every ingenious 
suggestion, or convenient generalisation, or pleasant fancy? “I allow 
no ‘ facts’ at this table,”4[ is the peremptory ukase, or veto, of the Auto- 
erat of the Breakfast-table. 


* Hartley Coleridge, A Nursery Lecture by an Old Bachelor. 

fT Bleak House, ch. xxi. 

} Essays of Elia: The Old and the New Schoolmaster. 

§ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, p. 164. 
|| Id. ibid., pp. 62, 63. . ¥F Id. ibid., p. 5. 
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TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Taxe Time by the forelock, the fellow 
To some is relentless and sour, 
But yet is sufficiently mellow, 
To those who are true to the hour. 
Indeed, there is nothing can vex him 
So much as a hint at delay, 
So do not attempt to perplex him, 
By retarding a minute or day. 


Take Time by the forelock, if ever 
You wish to improve your condition, 
To be witty, or wealthy, or clever, 
And rise to an envied position ! 
He will help you, if, ruled by the dial, 
You are prompt and exact in your notions, 
And save you from many a trial 
The careless obtain for their potions ! 


Take Time by the forelock, and knowing 
Each turn of the glass for the best, 
Let the sands as they fall be bestowing 
An unction that gives the heart rest : 
Some deed that is worthy the action, 
Some thought that ennobles the deed, 
Some virtue that gives satisfaction, 
That Time will not change nor impede. 


Take Time by the forelock, and measure 
Your words and your actions precise ; 

Give to those who may want of your treasure, 
And count not the total or price. 

For Time, though on swift wings careering, 
Spares neither the young nor the old, 

Yet lingers with presence endearing 
With those who are precious as gold. 


Take Time by the forelock, and study 
To profit by days yet in store; 

Never meddle with waves that are muddy, 
That break on a Sybarite shore! 

But calmly on conscience reclining, 
Though clouds on your pathway be cast, 

When the sun of your life is declining, 
Old Time will be sweet to the last! 
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A ROUGH TRAMP OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
AND CANOE VOYAGE DOWN THE FRASER TO CARIBOO. 


By Barrincton BEAVER. 


On a lovely bright morning we cast off from the shore, and commenced 
our perilous undertaking. Long-nose had been down the river in his 
outh, but it was so long ago that he had forgotten the distances. All 
he could say was that there were several dangerous rapids, but he could 
not say where they occurred. Stalker went first, and acted as pilot, and 
Garoupe had charge of the tender. The raft was tolerably heavily laden, 
and required careful handling. Each man on the raft had a pole as well 
as a paddle, to be used as circumstances required. I acted as captain, for 
I certainly knew as much about the navigation as any one on board, and 
it was necessary that some one should be in command. I also steered 
with a long oar fixed on a triangle at one end of the raft, while the rest 
of the party were arranged with paddles on either side. In the centre 
was placed Habakkuk’s wheelbarrow, on the top of which Ready gene- 
rally took his post, while the stores and provisions were stowed round it. 
The scenery was grand—much as I have before described it. Lofty 
rugged mountains, their summits covered with snow, sometimes near, 
sometimes in the far distance; steep precipices; rugged wild rocks amid 
forests of trees of every size, with many fallen ones, some just uprooted, 
others soft from decay ; here and there green glades, marshes, and other 
open spaces; while by the sides of the river, and frequently in mid- 
current, huge water-worn boulders, which it was often no easy matter in 
our downward course to avoid. 

For several days the weather was fine, and we went on smoothly 
enough, camping at night on convenient spots. To prevent accidents, we 
then unladed our raft, placed the goods in the centre of the camp, and drew 
up our canoes. On the fourth night of our voyage, Ready, who was our 
most vigilant watcher, suddenly broke into a loud bark, and started 
towards a copse close to us. I sprang to my feet, so did Peter, who said 
that he saw adark form moving among the trees; whether it was a bear 
or a human being he could not tell. Whatever it was, it made its 
escape before Ready could come up with it, and I called him back, lest 
he should be injured if allowed to be without support. Of course the 
whole camp was aroused. Two scouts crept out cautiously, but could dis- 
cover nothing ; and the opinion was that some small animal had aroused 
Ready, and that Stubble’s imagination had conjured up the figure in the 
wood. I, however, thought it better to keep on watch during the re- 
mainder of the night. Ready was far from easy, and several times 
started up and uttered low growls and short shrill barks. 

We embarked at the usual hour in the morning. In a short time 
Stalker came back and reported that the navigation was far more difficult 
than heretofore, though with caution we might get through. 

“Try it by all means !” was the ery. 

We were getting bold, and thought that we could do anything with 
our raft. Stalker accordingly again went on ahead, and we poled and 
paddled towards an opening among the rocks which he pointed out. 
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Suddenly our poles lost bottom, and we found the raft whirled on ata 
rate which prevented me from guiding it in the way I had hitherto done. 
The paddles were almost useless. All I could do was to let the raft 
drive on, and to try and avoid the dangers as they appeared. We had 
passed several rocks, against which, if we had touched them, the raft 
might easily have been knocked to pieces, when a huge rock appeared 
before us, round which the water rushed with the force of a mill-stream. 
In vain Garoupe tried to tow us off from it—it was too late to attempt 
to carry a rope to the opposite shore ; in vain all hands paddled to keep 
it clear. The raft struck, and remained caught by the rocks, the water 
immediately welling up and threatening to sweep off the goods on it. 
Garoupe, instantly telling Ugly-mug to jump in, paddled off with a rope 
to the opposite shore. In the mean time, I saw that the water was shallow 
between the raft and the shore near which we were jammed. Accordingly 
I told Long-nose to try it, which he did, and, finding it shallow, began 
at once to carry the goods on shore. ‘This appearing the best thing to 
be done, Trevor, Peter, and I began to help him. Habakkuk Gaby looked 
at his barrow, but could not make up his mind to quit it, and it was clearly 
beyond his power to wheel it on shore. We had already landed several 
things, and Trevor and Peter were with Gaby on the raft, when sud- 
denly, from its being so much lightened, the current lifted it up, and 
away it went floating off the rock and down the stream. Garoupe and 
Ugly-mug made an attempt to stop it with the rope, but that snapped, 
and on the raft was hurried. I ran along the bank, which was here 
tolerably smooth. I saw Trevor sounding, and the next moment he and 
his two companions leaped overboard and attempted to force the raft 
towards the shore. Utterly hopeless was the attempt; it was forced 
from their grasp. I saw Gaby frantically pulling at it; but his foot 
slipped, and he let go his hold. ‘The other two leaped on it, and on it 
floated, while he with difficulty gained a pointed rock in the middle of 
the stream. There he sat, not “like Patience on a monument smiling 
at grief,” but waving his arms wildly about, and shouting to take care of 
his wheelbarrow. While this was taking place, Garoupe and Ugly-mug 
had embarked in the canoe, and were going in pursuit of the raft, but 
the channel they took carried them at a distance from poor Gaby ; 
besides which, he would have upset the canoe had he attempted to get 
into it. Long-nose and I ran on, he taking the lead over the rocky 
ground with a rope which he had brought on shore, hoping to render 
assistance to our companions on the raft. Gaby believing himself 
deserted, and that his beloved wheelbarrow was about to be hurled to 
destruction, shouted more franctically than ever. I could only urge him 
to stick fast till we could return to his assistance, and the rocks soon hid 
him from sight. Once more, after an arduous run over rough boulders, 
among which I expected every instant to fall and break my legs, if not 
my neck, [ again caught sight of the raft sticking fast between two rocks. 
Ready had, as he always did, kept close to my heels whenever he saw 
that there was work to be done, and when I put the end of the rope 
Long-nose had brought, he at once comprehended that he was to swim 
off with it to Stubble, to whom I shouted to call him. Ready accom- 
plished his task, and we now thought that, at all events, we should be 
able to land the remainder of the goods with the exception of the wheel- 
barrow. That must be unladen first, and then towed on shore. I would 
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on no account have abandoned that if I could have helped it. Long-nose 
and I waded off with the assistance of the rope, though the water was 
deeper and the current stronger than I fancied, with a heavy load on my 
shoulder. Just, however, as we got on the raft, it swung round, and the 
deal to which the rope was fastened gave way. The raft floated off into 
deep water, and was carried quickly towards more broken rapids than we 
had just passed. Though we might escape with our lives, still the 
greater part of our provisions would be destroyed, and, without them, 
how could we hope to prosecute our voyage round to Cariboo? Just at 
that critical moment the canoes reached us. Stalker and Garoupe towed 
with all their might; we all paddled; and at length, finding bottom 
with our poles, forced the raft into a counter-eddy, and now, without 
difficulty, reached the shore. 

Our difficulties had now, however, only just begun. We had to unload 
the raft, and to transport all our goods by land to the foot of the rapid. 
However, with larger canoes Stalker was of opinion that we should have 
had no difficulty in getting down the rapid. Each package was done up 
so as to weigh as much as a man could carry over rough ground. On 
examination, it was found that the bank opposite to that on which we 
had hitherto camped was the easiest for the portage. With much caution, 
and the aid of all our ropes, we therefore towed our raft across the river, 
and began unloading. Stalker meantime paddled up the stream to re- 
lease poor Gaby from his unpleasant position. The rest of us were so 
busily occupied that we scarcely noted*how our time sped. I had made 
one trip to the end of the portage, and was lifting up another load, when 
Gaby’s voice saluted my ears. His clothes, still wet, clung to his thin 
body, and his countenance wore a most lugubrious expression. “ I guess, 
friend, we are in a pretty fix,” he observed. He then told me that while 
he had been on the rock he saw three Indians, in their war paint and 
feathers, who had emerged from the wood, and stood eyeing him as he sat 
on the rock ; that soon they were joined by others, who drew their bows 
with arrows pointed at him ; that one shot, but the arrow fell short, and 
that they shook their heads, as if of opinion that they could not reach 
him. They than disappeared into the depths of the forest. 

This information, coupled with what Stubble had asserted he had seen 
the previous night, made us fear that we were watched by Indians, who 
would very likely fall on us if they found us unprepared to receive them. 
We considered ourselves, therefore, fortunate in having crossed the river, 
so that they could not reach us unless they had canoes, and we had seen 
none on our way down. It was very heavy work carrying our property 
along the portage. The only thing that could not be carried was Gaby’s 
wheelbarrow. He still declined being parted from it, and when Stalker 
undertook to carry the raft down the rapid he volunteered to accompany 
him. All we could do was to bring up the goods we had at first landed 
to a camp near the raft. We formed it among rocks, which would afford 
us good shelter on either side should we be attacked by Indians. How- 
ever, as the tribes in that direction are generally friendly to the white 
men, we did not expect to be attacked by a large body, though we thought 
it very possible that a few individuals might have formed a plan to cut us 
off and possess themselves of our property. Still we kept a sharp look- 
out, and the possibility of being attacked added greatly to our difficulties. 
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The next morning, Ugly-mug and Long-nose went out as scouts to 
ascertain if any enemies were in the neighbourhood, and soon they re- 
turned with the report that they could find no traces of enemies. 

Having made four trips during the morning with our goods, I proposed 
placing a portion of those we had brought on the raft, and accompanying 
Stalker on it down the rapid. One of the canoes we hauled up on the 
raft; Garoupe took charge of the other. Stalker, who had surveyed the 
passage, Habakkuk, and I navigated the raft. The rest of the party, 
under Trevor, made the best of their way along the portage. We cast 
off, and away we went whirling down the rapid. Sometimes the raft 
rocked so much that we could scarcely keep our feet. The risk was con- 
siderable. Now we were hurried towards a rock as if about to be dashed 
on it, when a stroke from Stalker’s pole would drive us off again. It was 
exceedingly exciting, though somewhat trying to the nerves. The 
water boiled, and bubbled, and hissed, and rocked us up and down; 
then, again, we would glide into water rapid as ever, but — 
smooth, an instant afterwards to be tossed about as if in a whirlpool. 
have seldom felt more happy than when I found that we were safely 
through, and in a wide reach of the river. We poled the raft to shore, 
and, securing it, began at once to reload it with all the goods which had 
arrived. While thus occupied waiting for the remainder of our party, 
we distinctly saw several Indians peering at us from among the trees on 
the opposite side of the river. When they saw that we stopped in our 
labours, and looked towards them, they disappeared. ‘This made us 
somewhat anxious, for it was certain that they could not be well disposed 
towards white men, or they would have come out and had some commu- 
nication with us. They must have seen, however, that we were not a 
party to be trifled with, and that if they meditated attempting to get 

ossession of our property, they would have to pay dearly for it. As we 
had still three or four hours of daylight, instead of stopping to dine as 
soon as the rest of our party arrived, we embarked and continued our 
course. As we saw no more of the Indians, we are still in doubt whether 
their intentions were friendly or hostile. 

However, I must not longer dwell on the numerous incidents of our 
eventful voyage, and must only lightly touch on them. For several days 
we went on swimmingly, when, one day, Stalker came paddling back to 
warn us that we were approaching a fierce rapid. We accordingly urged 
the raft to the shore, and, landing our goods, prepared for a long portage. 
Still we proposed attempting to carry down the raft. Gaby’s wheel- 
barrow had become so much lighter that he thought he and Stubble 
might carry it over places where it could not be wheeled. To this cir- 
cumstance he owed its preservation, for Stalker, Trevor, and I, in at- 
tempting to shoot one of the worst rapids, were very nearly lost. We had 
just time to spring into the canoes, which were on the top of it, when the 
raft was dashed to pieces. With considerable difficulty we piloted the 
canoes through, and had they been of birch bark instead of dug-outs, they 
must inevitably have shared the fate of the raft. Had our provision been 
on the latter, we might eventually have lost our lives. When at length we 
reached the foot of the rapid, we determined to do what it would have 
been wise in us had we done at first—that is, build canoes to convey the 
whole party and our goods. We here found some fine trees for the pur- 
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pose, and, assisted by our former experience, in the course of a few days 


we had built two large canoes. As we had no saw, we had to chop out 
boards to form gunwales to them. Ugly-mug and Long-nose sewed 
these on very neatly, so that the capacity of the canoes was very greatly 
increased. ‘The sides of the two smaller canoes being raised in the same 
way, and they then being joined together, were also capable of carrying 
a considerable cargo. 

I might have been able to deseribe many more hair-breadth escapes, but 
the fact is that, by a due exercise of forethought and judgment, we were 
able to avoid most of the dangers to which so many poor fellows fell 
victims both coming down this river and descending the Thompson. Our 
voyage was, however, much longer than we had expected. We ate up 
nearly all our provisions, expended the greater part of our powder, 
tobacco, and tea, the three essentials in the bush, and wore out our 
clothes and our patience. At length, however, we reached Fort George, 
a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where we received that attention 
and hospitality for which its officers are so justly famed. From thence we 
continued the descent of the Fraser to the mouth of the Quesnelle river, 
where a town has sprung up. Landing here, and leaving our canoes in 
store, we prepared to tramp it across country to Richfield, the capital of 
the Cariboo district. Mr. Habakkuk Gaby landed at the same time with 
his wheelbarrow, and commenced his journey, in spite of the roughness of 
the road, in the same direction. We overtook parties of the wildest set 
of fellows it has ever been my lot to encounter, people of all nations, and 
tongues, and colours. The city of Richfield has been built, and furnished, 
and supplied with provisions and liquors at the expense of a large amount 
of animal life; for the sides of the road were literally strewed with the 
bodies and bones of the animals which had died on the way. We put 
up at an inn, where the object seemed to be to give us the worst possible 
food and accommodation at the greatest possible charge. Already Rich- 
field boasts of numerous hotels and stores, and shops of every description, 
and dwelling-houses of a somewhat rough character. Coin is scarce, but 
gold is plentiful; so people carry gold-dust about in little bags, and weigh 
out what they require for payment of goods received. I had fancied that 
gold-digging was rather clean and pleasant work, and that all a man had 
to do was to walk about for a few hours in the day with a geologist’s 
hammer to fill his wallet with nuggets. My visit to Cariboo dispelled 
this notion. ‘There are possibly harder and more dirty employments, but 
gold-digging is a very dirty and hard one. In the first place, shafts have 
to be dug forty or fifty feet deep to the leads where the pay dirt is found. 
In galleries leading from these shafts the earth is dug out and put into 
baskets, which are twisted out by a windlass and turned into large troughs, 
through which a stream of water is made to pass, with a succession of 
sieves through which the gold-dust falls. This is one of the most simple 
and easy of the processes employed. Water has often to be brought from 
great distances, deep trenches have to be dug, and the diggers have to 
work up to their middles in icy-cold water, with their heads exposed to 
the hot sun, down in deep holes in the beds of streams or by the sides of 
streams day after day, sometimes finding nothing, at other times only 
enough to enable them to procure food and lodging for the time. Others, 
again, have been fortunate, and have worked claims from which they have 
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extracted many thousand pounds’ worth of gold in a few weeks. The 
latter have been mostly men who have had their wits about them, and 
who have purchased claims which they had good reason to believe would 


_ os was the case with our friend Habakkuk Gaby. The day after 
our arrival, we saw him wheeling his barrow about up and down hill, 
stocked with a variety of small wares, such as he well knew miners would 
value. Whether he sold or not, he stopped and had a talk with all he 
met, picking up a little bit of information from one and a little bit from 
another. His former experience in California enabled him to ask ques- 
tions likely to procure what he required. For several days he patiently 
continued at this occupation. At last, one evening, Trevor and I received 
a visit from him. He told us that he had bought a claim which he 
guessed would pay, that he had engaged Stalker and the rest of our men 
for the summer, and asked if I would allow Peter Stubble to remain with 
him, promising to make the lad’s fortune, and to bring him down safely 
with him to Victoria at the end of the season, in time for him to leave 
the country with us, As Peter expressed a strong wish to remain and 
try his fortune at gold-digging, I did not oppose him; indeed, I could 
manage to do without the lad, and I wished him to employ himself in 
whatever was most likely to conduce to his success in life. 

Trevor and I tried onr hands at gold-digging for a fortnight, at the 
end of which time we had had quite enough of it. After paying the 
owner of the claim the rent agreed on, we pocketed two hundred pounds 
each. Still, as we were nearly knocked up with the hard work for that 
time, I doubt if we had continued much longer we should have made any- 
thing like the same rate of profit. 

Before leaving Richfield we paid a visit to Mr. Gaby. We found him 
in a most flourishing condition. At one end of his claim was a store of 
rough materials. On the front was an imposing board, with “ Gaby and 
Co.” painted in large letters on it, and underneath, “ Everything sold 
here.” He welcomed us warmly, and pressed us to come in and liquor. 
In the course of conversation I expressed surprise at his having been 


able to procure capital to set up in so extensive a way. He gave a 


knowing wink, shut the door, and drew his wheelbarrow (dusty and dirty 
enough it looked) out of a corner. With a turnscrew he took out some 
screws, and exhibited a space below, a false bottom, with several gold 
pieces in it. 

“ T know that you are men of judgment and honour, and so I have no 
fear of showing you that,” he observed, quickly again screwing in the 
bottom. ‘I don’t much like this work, but I'll make it pay while Iam 
at it. We shall meet again before many months are over.” 

We found Stubble serving in the store. He said that he took his 
turn with another lad at mining, and liked his occupation. His master 
treated him well. He got four dollars a day and everything found him, 
so that he did very well. As that is twice as much as a Dorsetshire 
labourer gets in a week, with his whole family to support and rent to 
pay out of it, he might well be content. 

The next day we bade farewell to Cariboo, and tramped it on foot in 
four days to the town of Quesnelle, on the banks of the Fraser. Here 
we found a steam-boat going down the Fraser to a place called Soda Creek, 
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where the navigation of the Fraser becomes impracticable for four hun- 
dred miles to the town of Yale, from which place, to New Westminster 
and Victoria, steamers run constantly up and down the Fraser. By far 
the most uncomfortable part of our journey was that performed in the 
stage between Soda Creek and Yale. Our feet were cribbed, cramped, 
and confined, and we had just cause to apprehend a capsize over the 
terrific precipices, along which part of the road lay, into the foaming 
waters of the Fraser. I will not further describe Victoria except to sa 
that it is a wonderful place, considering when it had its beginning ; full 
of hotels, large stores, churches, dwelling-houses, and places of amuse- 
ment, including a theatre, where stars of the first magnitude occasionally 
shine forth. 

We travelled all over the province of British Columbia and through 
Vancouver’s Island, including a visit to Nanaimo, the Newcastle of the 
North Pacific, and became more than ever convinced that what is chiefly 
required to make those colonies among the most flourishing and valuable 
of the possessions of Great Britain is the opening up of a road, and 
the erection of post-houses along the line of country we had travelled 
over, from Lake Superior vid the Red River settlement and the Fertile 
Belt. We feel convinced that if this generation does not see the work 
accomplished, the next will, and our only fear is that, in the mean time, 
the Yankees may step over the border and possess the land., I am not 
one of those who consider a man’s duty is done when he can get enough 
to eat and drink for himself and family, and can pay his way; and I 
therefore urge those who read these pages to interest themselves in the 
matter, and to work away to get the important undertaking accom- 

lished. 
7 We, of course, gained great credit for the successful accomplishment 
of our voyage down the Fraser, but I consider that we were far eclipsed 
by the journey performed by Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle across the 
Rocky Mountains, by Jasper House and Téte Jaune Cache down the 
Thompson to Kamloops. We had the pleasure of meeting at Victoria 


a very intelligent gentleman who accompanied them from Edmonton, 


and from him we learned the particulars of their journey. He begged 
that we would not mention his name, and I will therefore call him, as 
they did, Mr. O’B. 

The party consisted of himself, Lord Milton, Dr. Cheadle, and an 
Indian hunter from the Assiniboine River, with his squaw and their son, 
a big strong boy. They had also several horses, and a fair amount of 
provisions and stores. 

“ Ah, sir, it was very fortunate for those young men that they had me 
with them, or they would inevitably have perished; the countess would 
have had to mourn her son, and his friends the gallant Cheadle,” he ob- 
served, as he was introduced to us as the companion of those persevering 
travellers. “Yes, sir, I say it fearless of contradiction, had it not been 
for my courage and perseverance, they would never have accomplished 
the journey. I saw that when I offered to accompany them, and if they 
did not know their true interests, I did. Why, sir, that Assiniboine 
fellow would have murdered them to a certainty, but I kept him in awe 
by my eye; he was afraid of me, if he did not love me. Milton is a 
brave boy, but he wants that discretion and judgment which I possess. 
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while Cheadle is really a fine fellow, and would have made a capital 
backwoodsman. We had fair horses, and as I am a judge of horseflesh, 
I have a right to say so, and we got on very well till we began to cross 
the rivers. Some were fearfully rapid streams, and it was very evident 
that my companions were scarcely up to their work. I used generally 
to plunge in with my horse, and, leading the way, call them to follow. 
This they did, and I was always ready on the top of the banks to help 
them out. We had frequently to construct rafts, when I invariably set 
to work to cut down the trees and to carry them to the river’s brink. 
Sometimes, when I could not carry a log by myself, I had to call on one 
of them to help me, but I did so only in the last extremity. You see 
Milton was a delicately nurtured young man, and I wished to save him 
as much as I could. Ido not doubt that if he writes a book that he 
will bear witness to the truth of my assertions. The Assiniboine was of a 
good deal of use, considering that he had only one hand, and his wife 
and boy were active people, but they could not possibly have got on 
without me. On one occasion, while I was asleep (or it would not have 
happened), the forest caught fire. I jumped up, and with a thick stick 
I always carried so effectually attacked the flames, that I put it out, and 
saved the horses and our property. 

“On another occasion, when all the rest of the party had gone out hunt- 
ing, and I, being unwell, remained in charge of the camp, I saw approach- 
ing a huge bear. I had no gun, but, sallying out with my stick, I put it 
to flight, and saved the camp from being plundered, which it would in- 
evitably have been, of our most valuable property. 

* Our first important raft-adventure was in crossing the Canoe River, 
a tributary of the Columbia. A raft had been constructed. We em- 
barked on it. The current was very strong. I warned my companions. 
They were deaf to my cautions. I saw that they were not up to navigating 
a raft. Suddenly our raft was whirled round in a rapid current, which 
bore us to seeming destruction. A huge pine-tree lay with its branches | 
recumbent on the water. I shouted to my friends to hold on, but it was 
of nouse. Cheadle leaped on shore, followed by the Assiniboine and his 
boy. I sat firmly at my post. Poor Milton and Mrs. Assiniboine 
hung on to the branches of the tree like Absalom, only with their 
hands instead of the hair of their heads. To stop the raft was impos- 
sible, but to guide it towards the shore was practicable. I therefore sat 
calmly waiting an opportunity of steering my eccentric-moving bark 
towards a wished-for haven. This, with the assistance, I must own it, of 
the Assiniboine, I was enabled shortly to do. Milton and Mrs. Assini- 
boine were, meantime, very nearly carried away by the roaring flood. 
Cheadle and I, at the risk of our lives, hastened to their assistance, 
and I must do the young nobleman the justice to say, that he refused to 
be helped till we had got the woman out of a perilous position. I con- 
sider that true gallantry, and I told him that I should feel it a pleas- 
ing duty to narrate the circumstance whenever I gave an account of 
our adventures. However, Cheadle, considering that he was in by far 
the most dangerous position, helped him out at once. I then, with the 
aid of my handkerchief, helped out the dusk-skinned lady. That was 
only one of the many fearful dangers we ran. As I before remarked, it 
was very much owing to my forethought that things were not worse. I 
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used to rouse the young men up every morning, or I do not know how 
long they would have indulged in their downy slumbers—not that they 
were very downy, by-the-by, considering that spruce-fir tops formed the 
most luxurious bed we had for many a day. They were also improvident, 
and had a knack of leaving their things behind them, insomuch that, in 
spite of all I could do, we had only one small axe left with which to cut 
our way through a dense forest. We supplied ourselves with a second 
axe belonging to a dead Italian found in the woods. By-the-by, they 


" were very much puzzled to find that the said dead man had no head, and 


that it could not have been taken by a humar being, as he would have 
carried off the poor man’s property; or by a wild beast, as it would have 
upset the body, which was found in a sitting position. It was close to 
our camp, and the fact was that I had not five minutes before found the 
body, and lifted the head, which had fallen to the ground, with the 
end of a stick, and hid it in a bush hard by. 

‘“ Having crossed the mountains and found that we could not push over- 
land to Cariboo, we turned our faces southward to proceed down the 
Thompson River to Kamloops. None of our party were skilful boatmen. 
I do not myself profess to have any extensive knowledge of navigation, 
so my young friends would not venture to go down the Fraser in canoes, 
which, in my opinion, they might have done with ease. They chose to 
stick to ¢erra firma, and they, in consequence, very nearly stuck fast. 
First *hey lost one of their horses laden with numerous valuables, nearly 
all their tobacco, and tea and sugar; and the other poor beasts were so 
completely knocked up, that it was difficult to drive them. Now they 
went one way, now another—now they tumbled down precipices, or got 
jammed between trunks of trees—now they fell into the river and began 
swimming away, and the Assiniboine had to plunge in and fish them out. 
This continued week after week. There we were, like babes in the 
wood, lost in that fearful forest—cutting our way through it—often 
making good three or four miles in the day—our provisions running 
shorter and shorter, till we were reduced to live one day on a skunk—a 
creature, I thought, no human being could have ate. I own that I 
could not. Sometimes precipices faced us, and sometimes steep hills, 
which it took us hours to get round or climb up. At last we had to kill 
a horse—my little pet Blackie, which, owing to my careful and judicious 
driving, was in better condition than any other of the lot. The young 
men had expended nearly all their powder, and, at the best of times, 
rarely killed more than a few partridges in the course of the day. We 
found horseflesh tolerably palatable, but, by the time we had begun to 
eat Blackie, we were not very particular. However, he was only the 
first horse we ate; we had to kill another before long, and it seemed 
probable that we should have to eat up our whole stud before we could 
reach Kamloops. Several times we discussed the question as to whether 
we should kill all our horses and tramp through on foot, or build rafts 
and descend the river. I urged my young friends to persevere. They 
took my advice with happy results, for in a short time we entered a more 
open country, and met some natives, not handsome, but kind-hearted 
people. They knew of Kamloops ; they could guide us there. They did 
so ; we were hospitably received. Our troubles were over, but I must 
say that I hope | may never spend another eleven weeks such as we went 
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through since we started on our journey over the mountains. I enter- 
tained a different opinion of the Assiniboine to that held by my com- 
panions, and I believe that, had it not been that I kept my eye on the 
man, he would quietly have murdered us all; but he was afraid of me— 
that is the fact. He behaved bravely on one occasion, certainly, when he 
plunged into a river and dragged out our horse Bucephalus, who, with 
another, Gisquakarn, had fallen in. The latter was swept away with our 
stock of tea and tobacco, salt and clothes, and several important docu- 
ments belonging to me. Had my friends taken my advice they would 
have divided these articles among the various animals. Possibly they 
will do so another time. 

“There, gentlemen, I have given you a brief sketch of our adventures. 
Another time I will give you a fuller account. Milton and Cheadle 
talked of giving theirs to the world. If they do, unless their memories 
altogether fail them, they will corroborate all I have said. Should you 
ever meet them in the old country, give them my kind regards. I 
heartily forgive them for the want of respect they occasionally showed to 
my opinion.” 

We frequently met Mr. O’B. during our stay in Victoria, and he con- 
fided to us his intention of publishing his travels and adventures in 
Assinaboina, Rupert’s Land, British Columbia, and other parts of the 
world, and dedicating the work to Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle. 

We were on the point of leaving the country when Mr. Habakkuk 
Gaby walked into the room where we were sitting, followed by Peter 
Stubble. The former was wonderfully improved in his outward man. 

“Well, mister, I’ve brought back Peter, and I kalkilate that this lad 
is worth a hundred good dollars more than he was when you left him 
with me. If he’s agreeeble, he shall stay with me and become a citizen 
of the most free and independent country the world ever saw.” 

“Noa, thankee, Mr. Gaby, I sticks by my old master, and would 
rather go back with him to old England than be king of your precious 
country.” 

" King!” exclaimed Mr. Gaby, contemptuously. ‘ We’ve no kings in 
our country.” 

“Except King Mob, my friend,” I remarked. 

Gaby grinned. “Ay, and a precious powerful king he is, too, I 
guess,”’ was his answer. 
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BRIARS AND THORNS. 
By Brancue Marryar. 


Part II. 
XIII. 


HARD TO BEAR. 


As Captain Travers approached his long-neglected wife, his fea- 
tures assumed an expression of curiosity and wonder at the change 
which time had wrought in her appearance. Could the possessor of 
that delicately-moulded form, that lovely face, upon which the bright 
hue of health, heightened by recent happiness, still lingered, really be 
his despised and deserted wife ! 

He was transfixed with astonishment as he beheld her standing 
there—her long rippling hair in wild disorder over her shoulders— 
petrified with horror and dismay at his sudden and undreamt-of ap- 
pearance. 

“ Sybella,” he at last exclaimed, in a low and pleading tone, as he 
neared her shrinking form, “ will you—can you ever forgive me for all 
my past cruelty and neglect? But, before I say one word in expla- 
nation of my conduct, believe me, bad as I am, that at first I never 
intended deserting you in the way I must appear to you to have done. 
I searched for you far and wide, until, weary of non-success, ungodly 
wretch that I am, I fell into temptation, and ended by ignoring your 
existence altogether. 

“ Gore told me of your misfortune, which he heard of but could not 
repair, and Miss Saunders has explained how you have been living 
since we parted. The miscarriage of that fatal letter of yours was 
productive of greater evil than either of you can realise. 

“Tt would take more time,” he continued, turning from her and 
pacing restlessly up and down the little apartment, “than could be 
allowed at present—even were you willing to hear it—to detail all 
that has occurred since I last saw you. Suffice to say, that I landed 
at Southampton just three weeks since, and, from the moment of my 
arrival, I have never ceased in my endeavours to find you. 

“ Sybella, I had a dream about you three months back. I was lying 
out in the open country, with no companions save my horse and dog, 
with the cloudless sky for my roof; the stars shone out brightly over- 
head, and, whilst watching their movements and thinking of the past, 
I fell asleep. 

“Your form appeared as in a vision before my eyes; you were not 
alone, but hand in hand with another whose face I could not discern. 

“You neared me, and whispered, softly, ‘I have suffered much 
through your neglect; tears and restless anxiety on your account 
have been my portion, but I am blessed and happy now.’ You smiled 
and vanished quickly, and no sooner had you passed out of sight than 
from the far-off prairie came another voice from some unseen person ; 
it grated harshly on my ear, as, in loud, fierce accents, it said, 
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“« ¢ Happiness has, indeed, come to her at last, but only to be fol- 
lowed by a greater woe. Save her whom you swore to love and cherish 
from the abyss which threatens to engulf her, save her from that dire 
woe, and in saving her you may save yourself eternally.’ 

“T woke, but not a sound broke the silence of the air; again I 
closed my eyes, but could not sleep, and, after a restless, weary night, 
I finally rose; but that day I made a solemn vow, that, come what 
would, I would seek you at once, and at your feet demand forgiveness 
of the past.” 

Suddenly arresting his steps, he turned to Sybella, and, putting out 
his hand, said, in a repentant tone, 

“ My wife, forgive me—forgive the past !” 

But, as with the hand which he extended he tried to clasp Sybella’s, 
there broke forth a wail so piteous, so heartrending in its anguish, 
that the strong man quailed as he paused in the attempt. 

Perplexed for the moment, he stood with folded arms and moody 
looks, as if awaiting an explanation of this violent display of grief. 

“ Sybella,”” he said again, after a pause of a few moments, “I have 
nothing to urge in extenuation of my own conduct. I am a cursed, 
wicked, good-for-nothing sinner, I know; but still I am your hus- 
band, and, unless you choose to seek redress from the law, I must 
always be considered your lawful protector, though I feel almost 
ashamed to call myself so after the past. I will not ask if, during my 
absence, any other man has come between us,” he continued, “only 
let me strive earnestly now to make up for my many errors, and be- 
lieve me you shall have no cause to regret it.” And as he spoke he 
again approached her. 

“Oh! don’t come near me now—not now—not yet,” she groaned 
out, as she retreated from him. “I will see you in the morning if 
~ will only leave me to-night ; my brain is so confused, that I hardly 

now what I am saying.” 

Seeing the effect which his sudden appearance had produced upon 
her, though utterly at a loss to guess the cause of it, Captain Travers 
thought it better to grant her request, and retire for the present. 

Advancing to take his leave, he attempted to kiss her cheek, but at 
the first movement in that direction, guessing his intentions, Sybella 
instantly darted aside and vanished from the room. 

“Hang it! she’s as great a shrew as ever,” soliloquised the newly 
returned husband, as with rapid strides and a dissatisfied, baffled 
kind of expression on his countenance he strode towards the hotel 
where he had temporarily taken up his abode. Calling loudly, when 
there, to the obsequious waiter for soda-water and its usual accom- 
paniments, Captain Travers passed most of the night in pacing his 
apartment, smoking furiously, and uttering curses both deep and loud 
at the reception he had met with from his wife, diversified at intervals 
with exclamations of astonishment at the improvement which time 
had effected in her personal appearance, which had taken him com- 
pletely by surprise. 

He seemed to imagine that, because, after years of the most cruel 
desertion, he had sought out his wife, and acknowledged his errors, 
the result ought to be total oblivion of the past on her part, and a 
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reception, if not affectionate, at any rate such as would show that his 
tardy appearance was rather a matter to rejoice at than otherwise ! 

“© God! am I dreaming ?”” moaned Sybella, a moment after the 
slamming of the street door had announced the departure of her 
husband. 

She sat as if stupified until addressed in soothing tones by her 
companion, to whom she turned and said, in a mournful tone, 

“ My head feels quite strange, will you send at once for David ?” 

At the thought of what had yet to come, the wretched girl groaned 
aloud, and, flinging herself full length upon the floor, obstinately re- 
fused all consolation. 

“David!” she cried, in her agony. “ Poor David, what will he 
do?” And throughout that weary night, which was passed by her 
husband in the manner I have related, did the prostrate figure of 
the stricken wife lay bowed to the earth, crushed by the immensity of 
her despair, and powerless to ward off from him to whom she was so 
devoted the blow which was awaiting him. 


“ Chetwynde, my poor fellow, do bear up for Sybella’s sake,” said 
Mr. Elliott, as a day or two after he grasped the hand of the former 
on alighting at the terminus, and proceeded to tell him as much as 
he knew of the painful matter. “I have just left her,’ he added, 
reading in the eager but heart-broken look the question which was 
hovering on the lips of his companion, “and she has resolutely refused 
to admit her husband since that first interview.” 

Captain Chetwynde shuddered ; the hateful title jarred against his 
ears each time he heard it. 

“ Husband !” And what was he who had hoped so ardently to have 
been able, within one short week, to lay claim to that title P 

“Twenty-nine happy birthdays all in one,” he repeated, mechani- 
cally, as he recalled the last conversation he had held with Sybella; 
but as they alighted from a cab at Sybella’s door the pale calm face 
of Captain Chetwynde, devoid of all outward appearance of suffering, 
save when the twitching at the corners of the mouth denoted to the 
acute observer the struggle which was going on within, the firm even 
tread and the steady hand as the knocker was raised, told little to the 
passers-by of the despair which filled his heart. 

The room usually inhabited by Sybella was devoid of its occupant 
as David, preparing himself for the hardest trial, the cruelest, bitterest 
moment he had ever been called on to endure, entered it quietly. 

Two days had elapsed since his receipt of the telegram which had 
announced the utter downfal of all his happiness, and which contained 
but the three words, “ Travers is alive.” He had stared almost help- 
lessly around, staggered as he rose, and silently left the room. 

The first blow over, the first crushing, annihilating anguish past, 
he had reasoned himself into the determination not to act on the im- 
pulse of the moment ; Sybella might yet be his, and the cottage in 
Suffolk still receive its destined mistress. It was too cruel, it was 
horrible, that both should thus be made to suffer through this man’s 
wretched conduct, and angry, savage thoughts arose in his mind 
against the author of all this misery; he would slay him outright, 
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kill him as a worthless hound, until, horror-struck at his own feelings, 
he sought relief by striving forcibly to banish from his mind all re- 
flections save as to how he might best alleviate the deep misery which 
he knew Sybella must now be suffering. 

As calmer thoughts stole over him, and the form of her whom he 
loved rose to his memory, happy in her innocence, happy in his love, the 
impulse which had for a moment prompted him to return to her at 
once and bear her away in spite of all obstacles, died completely away. 
He thought no longer of self—he thought alone of her in that bitter 
hour, and prayed that he might find some means of lightening the sad 
burden she had now to bear. The home he had longed for, the wife he 
had sought, could not be his—these fate had denied hin—but he could 
still (with what sacrifice to himself he cared not) devote his life, as a 
friend, to her who stood in such sore need of support and consolation. 

Poor David! the lines were visible enough in his forehead now as 
he flung himself into a chair, and awaited in silence the approach of 
her who had been his affianced wife. 

The well-known little room looked much as usual, save for the litter 
bestrewing it. It seemed a year instead of a week, however, since he 
had parted with her on the Saturday evening. He recalled her joyous 
look and the love which beamed in her eyes as he had bent over and 
kissed her. 

And then he was chilled with the cold thought that henceforth all 
this must be forgotten. Bitterly he realised the truth of the lines, 
“ Nessun’ maggior’ dolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria.” 

Are his eyes weak that he can hardly discern the colour of the 
ribbon which he now holds in his hand, and, recognising it as hers, 
presses reverently to his lips ? 

The door opened, and slowly and sadly Sybella entered; but, ere 
he had advanced a step to meet her, she was in his arms sobbing her 
life out on his bosom. 

She clung to her lover in her despair, reiterating between her sobs 
that they would still remain friends for ever. 

“ Sybella, darling,” said David, bringing out his words slowly and 
as if with pain, “I was as mad as you are when the news first reached 
me, and in my madness forgot everything but my own misery, but 
before I entered this house 1 made a vow that I would take the only 
right course, cost what it might. I am very weak, darling, and my 
heart fails me ; for God’s sake, don’t make it harder for me to bear! 

“Oh! Sybella, I am trying to act for the best, but I feel, little one, 
that my heart is broken. 

“ Don’t cling to me, my own!” he went on to say, as she hung over 
him ; “ don’t say that you will never leave me. The mere thought of 
your misery is killing me. 

“There is but one course to be pursued; we neither of us can see 
it now, but doubtless that erring man has been spared and sent home 
for some special purpose. 

“ You won’t misunderstand me, I know,” he said, looking earnestly 
into her eyes, so red and swollen with weeping. 

Sybella shuddered. The bright future, the contemplation of which 
had for the last six months made her so happy, had vanished into 
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nothingness, and in its stead, like a thick cloud, arose the prospect of 
the hateful existence she would have to pass with him who had just 
come to claim her. 

The vow she had once made was forgotten; she thought only of 
David and their mutual wretchedness. 

“ Must we part? You don’t mean that, David!” she cried out, in 
her despair. 

“ David! David!” 

No words came, but in the deep-drawn sobs of the strong man’s 
agony she read his determination. 

“ David !” 

His hands covered his face, but through the tightly-clasped fingers 
welled the big hot tears, which he vainly strove to hide. 

The sight of his tears seared Sybella’s brain, and half maddened her. 
In the impulse of the moment, like a true woman, she thought only 
of his misery, and, kneeling before him, said, in an entreating but firm 
voice, 

“Take me away, David. See, I am kneeling. Let us go away, and 
be at rest.” 

He calmly kissed the tear-stained face now lying upon his knees, 
“ Darling,” he said, “I never thought you could have been so 
cruel!” But his voice sounded dull and strange in her ears. Vainly 
he strove to soothe her, but she refused to be comforted; and this 
was to be their parting! This was the last he would probably ever 
see of her who was so soon to have been his own. 

He stooped down, and his whole soul seemed to concentrate itself 
in the long, last kiss which he pressed upon her almost inanimate 
lips, and, without further word or comment, David Chetwynde went 
forth into the night—alone. 

A lonely, desolate future would henceforth be his. The bright, 
glorious picture painted in colours furnished by love and joy had sud- 
denly been reversed, and nothing but the blank canvas remained. 

Never to see her again! Never! The word sounded cold and 
pitiless; but he had done his duty towards God and towards his 
neighbour, and, notwithstanding the cold, desolate feeling at his heart, 
he felt humbly thankful, as he left that threshold, at having been en- 
abled to act, as he thought, aright, and trusted that before long she 
might see it in the same light, and bless him for his forbearance. 


XIV. 
VAIN HOPES. 


A yore which David Chetwynde received early on the following 
morning from Mr. Elliott caused him suddenly to send for a hansom, 
and post off as fast as possible in the direction of the Waterloo station, 
where the writer had said that he would be waiting to see him, as he 
had news of rather an important nature to communicate. 

The only news likely to be of importance to him was news of 
Sybella, and as a drowning man catches at a straw, so did David, as, 
with hopes now rising, now falling, he beguiled the time spent in the 
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cab in speculating upon what the communication could possibly have 
reference to. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear sir! don’t let your hopes be raised 
too high,” exclaimed Mr. Elliott, as, after a short conference, they 
booked themselves for the station at Wilmington. 

“It is-positively only surmise as yet. I have been a director of 
this lunatic establishment for many years, and I generally contrive to 
find out the antecedents of the patients. I took a great interest in 
this girl Marie on account of her beauty at first, and afterwards from 
the miserable, treacherous circumstances which appear to have been 
the cause of her insanity. 

“Only last week did I learn the name of the man to whom she 
swears solemnly in her sane as well as in her wild moments she was 
married. I confess I always had my suspicions. Now you know, 
although there is the shadow of a hope still, we are as yet very far from 
possessing any certain information. 

“ There may have been a mock wedding—he is rascal enough for it 
—or there may be no foundation for my suspicions whatever. All that 
we can do at present is to beat about the bush, and see if, by cross- 
questioning the old woman, whose name, by-the-by, is Robson, we 
can extract anything from her conversation which may tend to eluci- 
date the mystery. The girl said her grandmother knew all. But this 
is our station, I rather fancy.” 

“ Wilmington— Wilmington !” called out the guard, in a stentorian 
voice. 

Had either of the travellers been there before, they would certainly 
have missed the sleepy beery tones of the surly Mr. Stevens. 

The arduous nature of his duties at that station, assisted in some 
measure by the amazing quantities of beer which he considered neces- 
sary to enable him to get through with them, had proved too much for 
his weak frame, and Wilkins now reigned, vice Stevens retired into 
the more peaceful regions of the parish churchyard. 

“ Does Mrs. Robson live here ?” said the elder of the gentlemen, 
in an inquiring tone, as they reached the cottage. 

A small weak-eyed boy, with hair the colour of tow, left off the 
solitary game of marbles in which he was indulging before the door- 
step to stare at the strangers as they repeated the question. 

Manners evidently did not form part of the education bestowed on 
her cherished bantling by the ancient dame ; for, thrusting his fingers 
into his mouth, he ran off without vouchsafing any reply. 

The owner of the cottage, however, proved to be not far off, the at- 
tractions of a little gossip having called her in the direction of a 
neighbour’s social hearth. 

As soon as she returned, Mr. Elliott entered at once on the busi- 
ness before them, and David listened in breathless anxiety for some 
corroboration of the fact that a marriage had taken place; but no 
further or more certain information could be extracted from her than 
from her granddaughter, and he felt sick at heart at the downfal of a 
hope, the more bitter in its annihilation because, like a reprieve to 
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“ Her granddaughter always said she was married to an officer, but 
she didn’t know ; she (Mrs. Robson) never could abide them milintary 
nor them trains.” This was the substance of the old dame’s conver- 
sation. 

The only information which Mr. Elliott could gain was, that the 
officer (whom for certain reasons he felt assured was no other than 
Captain Travers) had first taken the girl to Edinburgh, where the 
marriage was supposed to have occurred. No lines, however, had been 
forthcoming, and it was therefore agreed that David should leave by 
the mail train the next day for the north, there to visit churches, over- 
haul registers, fee clerks, pew-openers, and sextons, in search of a 
proof which his judgment told him too plainly could hardly be sup- 
posed to exist. 

The setting sun shone out brightly over the little village and across 
the broad expanse of furze-grown common, lighting up the glorious 
old trees near the massive iron gates just as it had done some six or 
seven years before, when Captain Travers, in obedience to his father’s 
mandate, was hurrying home in ignorance of the ill-fated marriage 
then awaiting him. 

“ And this was the childhood’s home of Sybella!’’ thought David, 
as he looked up at the ancient trees, and glanced down the shady vista 
of the deserted and neglected shrubbery surrounding the carriage- 
drive. He remembered that it wanted just three days to his birthday, 
and that there was a home in Suffolk which her absence rendered even 
more desolate. Taking the arm of his companion with a sigh, he 
turned away with him, and together they slowly retraced their steps 
to the station. 

* * * * * * 

All David’s efforts to discover any clue to the marriage (if there was 
one) between the man he looked upon as his dire foe and the poor 
victim of his passion, proved unsuccessful, and he returned from the 
north jaded in body as well as sick at heart. 

A long interview with the girl herself at the asylum, which he had 
visited in company with Mr. Elliott, had afforded no fresh ground to 
work upon. She had rambled fearfully in her story, at one moment 
assuring them that she was married at Edinburgh, and at another, that 
her wedding had taken place at the Temple of the Fairies—the most 
likely place of its celebration, for the whole story appeared only to 
exist in the dreamland of her imagination. 

Positively nothing more remained to be done, and David, almost 
heart-broken, resolved to put into execution at once the design he 
had formed of quitting England for an indefinite period. 

He had come to this determination after mature consideration. In 
fact, he dared not stay within reach of Sybella; to remain and per- 
petually feel that he was powerless to aid or comfort her in her 
distress, would drive him mad; for both their sakes, he thought it 
better that he should leave. 

Before doing so he wrote a farewell letter to Sybella, in which he 
apprised her of his intentions, and another to Mr. Elliott, entreating 
him to watch over her welfare. 

But Mr. Elliott needed no prompting to do all that lay in his power 
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for Sybella. He felt for her most sincerely, and an interview which 
he had had with her husband did not tend to diminish his compassion 
for her. He had called on Captain Travers to acquaint him with 
the position in which his wife had been placed by his conduct, and 
the utter misery which it had brought upon her. He found him 
sitting with two decanters before him, to which he had evidently 
(both from his and their appearance) made frequent applications. Not 
that the ex-dragoon was inebriated—that was not one of his vices— 
but this evening “il avait le vin mauvais,” as was evident from the 
heightened colour and ironical tone with which he requested to be in- 
formed of the nature of the business which had procured him the un- 
expected honour of his visit. 

This Mr. Elliott proceeded at once to do, and after putting him in 
possession of all the facts—dwelling on the noble and disinterested 
conduct of David—he informed him that Sybella was so prostrated by 
her sufferings, both of body and mind, that she was utterly unfit to re- 
_— him at present, and appealed to him as a gentleman to spare her 

eelings, 
+ na Travers, who had listened to it all in silence, at length 
said : 

“ You have no occasion to teach me what course to pursue with re- 
gard to my own wife. It appears that my arrival has put a stop to 
certain love-passages of hers; but if she cannot receive me as her 
husband, I shall see that no one else takes my place, nor shall I brook 
the interference of any one in my affairs.” 

This speech, and the offensive tone in which it was uttered, so roused 
Mr. Elliott’s ire that he was not sparing in his comments on Captain 
Travers’s conduct, with regard not only to the desertion of his wife, 
but to his other misdeeds, in which the seduction of the girl Marie was 
not forgotten ; ending by informing him that he had forfeited all claim 
to the exercise of a husband’s authority, and that Sybella was not 
destitute of friends, who would take steps for her protection, should 
he attempt to disturb her life. 

The sneer which was on Captain Travers’s face turned to a frown 
at the mention of Marie’s name, and he burst into a torrent of invec- 
tive against the slanderers who, he said, were trying to raise up ob- 
stacles between himself and his wife. 

Though provoked beyond measure by his language, Mr. Elliott’s 
aay on Sybella’s account prevented his retorting, and he answered, 
mildly, 

“1 only sought this interview in the hope of being of service to 
you as well as to your wife, and if you will have the kindness to hear 
what I have to say, you will see that I had no other motive in coming 
here than to act the part of a mediator. All I have to ask is, that you 
should refrain from any attempt to see her until she is restored to her 
usual strength. Captain Chetwynde is about to leave the country for 
several years, at least, and you need be under no alarm that he will 
oppose any obstacle to your reunion. I only echo his own feelings 
when I entreat you to be tender and loving to her; you are her 
por protector, and into your hands he has unhesitatingly resigned 

er; treat her well, and no one will attempt to question your rights.” 
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Mr. Elliott had eventually the satisfaction of finding that his mis- 
sion had not been altogether in vain, and, before he left him, Captain 
Travers had given his promise not to seek an interview with his wife 
until her strength was sufficiently recovered to allow of her seeing 
him without risking a relapse, with the stipulation, however, that Mr. 
Elliott should give him frequent information with regard to her con- 
dition. 

All this weary, harassing time Sybella had remained in a state 
hovering between life and death. 

The mental wear and tear she had undergone from the sudden and 
overwhelming change which had occurred had proved too much for 
her, and night after night, as the attentive watchers sat at her bedside, 
were they compelled to listen to the echo of her shrill laughter in the 
delirium of the fierce fever which had seized her, or to the sad, heart- 
broken whispers in which she bewailed the absence and unkindness of 
David. 

Poor patient Sawney had prayed unceasingly that her child might 
be restored to health, and the sobs of Mrs. Elliott, who scarcely ever 
left her side, echoed heartily the prayer that she might be spared. 

Sybella one day, after regaining consciousness, rose up in her bed 
whilst they were thus occupied, and said, earnestly, 

“Oh! Sawney, cease your prayers, or pray that the end may be 
death, and that I may rest in peace. Why should I battle with the 
foe? I have not strength or will to do so. Death at my age may be 
hard to meet, but life to me is harder. 

“ Sawney,” continued she, in a plaintive voice, “was I very wicked 
when I was little, for I seem doomed to be punished? Oh! the 
phantoms which I have seen since I first became ill! I dread the 
nights now and the darkness, though henceforth day and night will be 
the same to me—all darkness !” 

Miss Saunders was a poor theologian at the best. She felt that the 
poor invalid needed comfort at this time sorely, but comfort of a kind 
which she equally felt it was beyond her power to administer. 

But long and earnestly had Mrs. Elliott, after a while, explained to 
the poor sufferer that, bitter as it was, there was only one course 
which could bring peace, and that was to do her duty. 

“ Dear Sybella,” she had said, “are we not told to forgive seventy 
times seven, if asked to do so? Your husband has erred, but he ac- 
knowledges his errors. To receive him again may be the means of 
— benighted soul. Your example may reform, your conduct 
guide him. 

“On the other hand, if you refuse to receive him, and he were to 
rush into greater wickedness, and become hardened in his sins, who 
would have to answer for it ? 

“ And now, dear, that you are strong enough, I may give you this 
letter. I saw the writer myself before he delivered it to me. Thank 
Heaven in your heart that he upholds you in the right way who, had 
he acted with the least degree of selfishness, might have made it hard, 
indeed, to follow!” 


Sybella eagerly tore open the note, and read as follows: 
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“Tf I again address you, it is because I would not leave without re- 
moving all doubts from your mind as to my opinion of the course you 
ought to take. Happiness is not to be our lot, but peace of mind we 
may still hope for, and that can only be attained in our case by a 
complete sacrifice of all selfish feeling. I entreat you, by the past, let 
no thought of me interfere with your sense of duty to others as well 
as to yourself. I dare not ask you to forget me, but think of me as 
of one already dead—who loved you, and was faithful to the last. 

“ Davin.” 


Sybella kissed the letter over and over again, weeping bitterly the 
while. Fast and hot the tears rained down the pallid cheeks; her 
weakness made her powerless to stop them. When from excitement 
sleep seemed to have forsaken her, the voice of Mrs. Elliott pleaded 
the cause of the unworthy one. The man who had wrought all this 
evil was to be received with open arms, whilst he, the noble-hearted, 
who had no thought but for her happiness, was to go forth forsaken 
and alone. 

The following evening, on awakening from a feverish slumber into 
which she had fallen, Sybella saw, by the dim uncertain light, the tall, 
bearded form of her husband at her side. 

He clasped the poor thin hand which was lying outside the coverlid, 
and, uttering her name in a low voice, made many kind inquiries re- 
specting her progress. Finding, however, that she was still too weak 
to converse, and that his presence agitated her, he thought it advisable 
not to prolong his stay. 

He was leaving the room, when a sudden movement which Sybella 
made caused him to pause for a moment and look back. As he turned 
towards her, with trembling hands she unfolded David’s letter, and, 
holding it out to him, begged him to read it. 

Captain Travers took the letter to the light, and, as he perused the 
contents, a slight frown contracted his brow. After he had read it he 
again approached the bed, and, looking earnestly for a moment at 
Sybella, laid it down without a word. Seeing her feeble and excited 
state, he refrained from making any comment upon it then, but gently 
wished her good night and withdrew, leaving her in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to the effect it had produced upon him. As soon as he was 
gone, Mrs. Elliott, on quietly advancing to the bedside, found that 
Sybella had fainted. 


XV. 
LEAVE-TAKING. 


Sounps of lamentation and woe were heard in Hertford-street as 
the time of David’s departure drew near, and all argument against it 
was found to be unavailing. No effort had been left untried to shake his 
resolution, but nothing could make him waver, and Mrs. Pierrepont 
inveighed against that odious little adventuress to her heart’s content. 

Before her nephew, however, she smoothed down her ruffled plumes, 
and at any mention of his approaching journey assumed the air of a 
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martyr. She knew him too well to touch upon the forbidden topic in 
his presence. One or two dire quarrels had already ensued from the 
circumstance of his engagement, but they only ended, as most of her 
fracas with her nephew did end, in a self-sought reconciliation, which 
afforded her a fine opportunity for a display of sentiment, and for the 
ventilation of a multitude of pretty but unmeaning speeches. 

Therefore, although she was dying to express openly her opinion as 
to the treachery and duplicity of Mrs. Travers, and the immorality of 
the whole affair, she was compelled, as her son and heir would have 
described it, to bottle up her indignation, but it was so effervescent 
that it was beyond her power to prevent it oozing forth at the slightest 
provocation. 

Poor Dosy began to wish that her cousin David had never returned 
from India, or that “that horrid Miss Harcourt, or Mrs. Travers, 
whichever she was,” whom mamma used to adore so at one time, had 
never been born. Her jealousy of the unfortunate cause of this dire 
commotion had, however, quite subsided. 

Three months’ stay in the vicinity of a large garrison town had not 
been without its results, and Miss Dosy’s fair face and languid form 
had met with many admirers. She had carried away the palm, more- 
over, from many competitors in the shape of an elderly but fascinating 
colonel, who, having resisted the attacks and wiles of Cupid up to the 
ripe age of sixty, had at last surrendered at discretion, and thrown 
himself, his fortune, and the remainder of his wild oats (after forty 
years’ sowing) at the feet of the bewitching Theodosia. 

It is always pleasant to carry off a prize which others have been 
vainly striving to obtain, even if it consists in nothing more attractive 
than a valetudinarian colonel, whose former peccadilloes might well be 
named legion, and whose previous love-adventures would have furnished 
material for twenty volumes. 

For this reason, probably, Theodosia, troubling herself little about his 
antecedents, submitted to his elderly love-making without a murmur. 
He was the antipodes to her cousin David; but then David was not 

rfection, and, moreover, was not amenable to reason. She soothed 
herself also with the reflection that it was, perhaps, more pleasant, 
after all, to be an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave. 

It is true there is a “perhaps” in both cases, but to this she 
resolutely shut her eyes, or perhaps consoled herself with the fact that, 
should it turn out otherwise than she expected, at all events with an 
old husband her state of servitude could not last for quite so long a 

riod. 

But Dosy did not contemplate any such catastrophe in her matri- 
monial arrangements. All seemed so bright at present; the colonel 
was everything that was delightful ; and the encomiums passed on him 
by both mother and daughter in David’s hearing were at times so ex- 
travagant and so pointed, as to be almost offensive. 

Doubtless—to judge from present appearances—he would make a 
good son-in-law as well as husband. He was most deferential to Mrs. 
Pierrepont, submitted to all her caprices, applauded all her witticisms, 
and apparently enjoyed executing the numerous commissions with 
which she was always loading him. But then, notwithstanding his 
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sixty years and numerous love-affairs, his experience had never yet 
extended itself to a mother-in-law, and it charmed him now doubtless 
from its novelty. Besides, was she not the mother of his charming 
Theodosia, who had inspired him with the first real passion (so, at 
least, he told poor Dosy) he had ever experienced in his life ? 

Like many men of his class who have arrived at a good tough age, 
he admired something tender—the reverse of himself, in fact. 

Miss Pierrepont suited his taste exactly, and the silly bé¢e manner 
so deplored by her mamma was regarded by Theodosia’s adorer as a 
proof of her bewitching simplicity and ingenuous disposition. 

It was quite refreshing, Colonel Manderville thought, to sit and 
listen to the naive remarks and to watch.the languid but natural poses 
of his fair enslaver. 

He had been quartered where he now was for the last year or two, 
he knew all the people of the place, and frequented all its society. 
The various young ladies on their promotion, several of whom, it must 
be said, had exerted their captivating power to the utmost, had, how- 
ever, failed to elicit even a passing sign of approval. 

In vain had anxious mothers sent out their invitations—in vain, in 
obedience to wishes matrimonial, had the sires expatiated (over the 
wine and walnuts) upon the delights of being a Benedict, the happy 
balance of comfort attending that happy condition, and the delightful 
contrast it afforded to a solitary and uncared-for old age. 

The dear girls had made tea with infinite grace, had sung their 
sweetest songs at him, or had clustered around him in graceful atti- 
tudes, to no purpose; mammas had extolled their darlings; the bait 
had been hung out most temptingly; every allurement, in fact, had 
been tried, but the wary old bird had still remained uncaged. 

The darlings in question had in most cases too long left the maternal 
apron-string, had seen too much of the world and its wicked ways, to 
be thought of as wives by such an experienced old sinner as himself. 
Young ladies who marked the passage of time by taking the coming 
in of this regiment or the going away of that, or their little flirtations 
at different periods with Major This or Captain That, as points of 
departure, he by no means aspired to. 

Neither did the fledgelings, who, whilst still clustering round the 
ample maternal wing, knew the exact point where the best waltzers 
would pass, or the right spot where to place themselves so as to secure 
the attention of the best match in the room, and who, moreover, had 
seen so much active service in different garrison ball-rooms, that (as 
he wickedly remarked) they merited the good-service pension as much 
as any of the veterans upon whom it was bestowed, exactly suit his 
taste. 

Theodosia’s freshness and naiveté completely captivated him, and 
his admiration for her suffered no abatement (so ingrained is the 
vanity of man) when she dropped like a ripe plum into his mouth. 

David, as he viewed the gusto with which she received the love- 
speeches, and caught the silly replies which they elicited, from the 
corner where he had ensconced: himself, could not avoid entertaining 
certain misgivings as to the future of this oddly matched pair. 

He (David) was to sail almost immediately for Canada, where he 
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hoped by the full employment of his bodily energies to allay in some 
measure the mental torture which was wearing out his very life; 
beyond this he had no settled plan. He knew that he had received a 
blow from which he could never recover, and henceforth all that was 
left to him was to bear his fate manfully. 

He had consented, after a great deal of pressing on the part of his 
Aunt Dora, to pass his last evening in town in Hertford-street. 

“ You told me, Aunt Dora, that it was to be a family party, and I 
expected to meet no one but yourselves,” he said, rip wenn | as, 
shortly after his arrival, knock after knock resounded through the 
hall, and name after name was announced by the footman in 
attendance. 

“ My dear David,” returned his aunt, “I ought to have told you 
before, but, as it is your last night, I thought a little society might be 
agreeable to you. Leave-taking is always such a sad business to go 
through with.” 

One of Mrs. Pierrepont’s little peculiarities consisted in inviting 
people in a friendly manner just to have a chat and a “cup of tea.” 

i Come as you are, we shall be quite en famille,” she would say to 
them. 

~~ Acquaintance of a certain standing knew what this meant, but 
those of a more recent date were often deluded into taking her at her 
word—when, upon entering the room, they found themselves, to 
their dismay, in the presence of a large assembly, with the charming 
Signora Something at the piano, and a hundred other delightful or 
distinguished persons crowding the apartments; whilst, to add to 
their discomfort, the demi-toilette in which their perfidious hostess 
had insisted upon their appearing is brought into sudden and unplea- 
sant contrast with the ¢wl/e and feathers, diamonds and lace, in which 
the rest of the guests are apparelled. 

And this was no unusual case, though, in extenuation, it may be 
said that it was not done from malice prepense; but as the time 
advanced from the period of giving the invitation, so did the ideas of 
the hostess. Every one she encountered was invited forthwith. It 
was no more trouble to entertain twenty than half a dozen, and, after 
all, fifty were just as easily entertained as twenty, until the ball, as it 
rolled on, acquired undreamt-of proportions. 

Mrs. Pierrepont also possessed the mania of assembling all kinds of 
oddities of both sexes; whatever a man might be, only let him 
become the subject of conversation, and she was directly “dying to 
know him.” 

He might be the ugliest wretch or greatest boor imaginable; so 
much the better; this only heightened the interest and furnished 
additional matter for small-talk. 

That dear Miss Sheepshanks (authoress of “ Odes to a Baa-Lamb’’) 
would be enraged if not invited. (Yonder sits that mild celebrity, 
the lady with the cropped hair parted on one side, the absence of 
skirts and the blue spectacles contributing largely to produce that 
sensation which her presence never fails to create.) Then Mr. Tomp- 
kins, of the “ Weekly Platitude,” and the clever writer of the Dun-up 
Association pamphlet, must also be asked; and so on. 
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“ Theodosia,’ whispered David to his cousin, when he found the 
rooms filled to overflowing, “I cannot stand this, and, as I am going 
to make my escape, you must bid adieu to Aunt Dora for me. 

“Tf possible, 1 will come again to-morrow; but after all, as Aunt 
Dora says, leave-takings are very sad affairs, and, in this instance 
perhaps, best avoided. 

“ Good-bye is a wretched word,” he went on to say. “I always 
fancy, somehow, that when friends part, either from necessity or 
otherwise, they never meet again with quite the same feelings. When 
people who have lived in constant companionship quit each other for 
any length of time, they rarely think of the changes which mere ab- 
sence produces; but no friends ever yet met after a long absence 
without feeling the truth of this. 

“ And you, little cousin, will have become, I suppose, quite an old 
married lady before we are again in a room together. I have bought 
this small remembrance for you, Dosy, more as a souvenir of your 


absent cousin than as a wedding gift.’ And as David clasped a | 


bracelet on Theodosia’s white rounded arm, he in low and earnest 
tones wished her all happiness for the future. ? 

He sat a few minutes longer talking to his companion about the 
life which he intended to lead out in Canada, the mode of travelling, 
the magnificent scenery, and the sport he anticipated, which, he 
hoped, would enable him to fulfil his promise to Aunt Dora of send- 
ing her home a lot of moose- and bear-skins. 

Dosy testified a kind of languid interest in what he was saying ; 
but her thoughts were far away—they had flown to a certain milliner’s 
not many miles off, where a lovely pink gauze had so tempted her 
eyes as to leave her undecided between that or a previously selected 
blue crape. What was the charm of the most glorious scenery ever 
witnessed, compared to that of a new bonnet or a handsome dress ! 

She twisted the bracelet her cousin had just given her round and 
round her polished arm, turning it in every light, in order to make the 
diamonds which formed the “ souvenir” sparkle in the light from the 
chandelier over her head. 

Her answers came at random, and her glances were continually 
cast at the adorable colonel, who was apparently occupied in making 
complimentary speeches to the dark-eyed, beetle-browed signora op- 
posite, who, having risen from the piano, was comfortably settling 
herself on a sofa, in order to receive more at her ease the numerous 
pretty speeches which her fine voice had called forth from the group 
of men by whom she was surrounded. 

A pressure of the hand and an affectionate “‘ God bless you!” re- 
called Theodosia to her senses. 

But ere she could frame a reply, her cousin was gone, and his 
retreating figure, as he vanished out of the open door in pursuit of his 
Aunt Dora, was the last she saw of him. 

“ You are surely not going so early, my dear boy!” exclaimed the 
master of the house, as, after vainly attempting to catch his aunt’s 
eye, David descended the staircase and made for the hall door. 

“T really cannot stand this crowd to-night, Uncle Gervase,” replied 
David, hurriedly. “Is there any means of getting at Aunt Dora? I 
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can’t well come this way to-morrow, for I really must leave very early 
in the morning, in order to reach Liverpool in time, for there are a 
thousand-and-one things to look to at the last moment, and we sail 
the following day.” 

But Aunt Dora’s attention was wholly absorbed by a remarkable 
foreigner, whose presence, after a deal of manceuvring, she had contrived 
to secure, in his national costume, for that evening only. 

David glanced slightly towards his Uncle Gervase, and for a 
moment a faint smile illumined his face. 

“ Any display of feeling on my part would only be out of place,” 
thought he, as he shrugged his shoulders and turned away. “The 
affection which I cannot help feeling for my poor aunt is always 
stifled by these continual Pm, a of folly and hollow-heartedness. 

“ Aunt Dora and I must exchange our adieux in writing,” he said 
to Mr. Pierrepont. And, wringing his uncle’s hand, he descended 
into the hall, and was soon on his way to the Euston Hotel, from 
whence he was in a few hours to take the train to Liverpool. 
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IV. 


In the month of August, 1847, on one of those bright early autumnal 
evenings of the Baltic, which, in the short period of their duration, seem 
intended by nature as a remedial peace-offering for the boisterous incle- 
mency of the rest of the year, Bianca was seated near the open window, 
accompanying herself on the piano (for she inherited the taste and genius 
for music of her mother country) to the gay and inspiriting air of a 
Venetian barcarole. She possessed a rich and sweet, though not power- 
ful voice, admirably adapted for giving full effect to the light ballad she 
was singing ; and as the warbling of her notes rose in the still silent 
night air, an Eastern poet might have realised to himself the ideal of the 
flowery ode of the Persian Hafiz on the subject of the Rose and the 
Nightingale. Occupied with her song, and her position near the window 
not commanding a view of the gate which opened into the neat pretty 
flower-garden in front of the house, she was unaware of the presence of 
a stranger, who stood as if entranced with the sight of the youthful 
being he beheld and the sounds which met his ear, and, rooted to the spot, 
appeared afraid to move, lest a single note should escape him. As she 
rose from the instrument, still half warbling the air she had been sing- 
ing, she turned and encountered the gaze of the traveller, for such he 
appeared to be, and, startled by his appearance, she blushed crimson as 
she met the deep, ardent expression of his eyes. 

Just at this moment her father entered the garden, and the stranger, 
taking off his cap and bowing profoundly to the friulein, opened the 
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latch of the gate, and, walking up to Arnulf, requested to be informed if 
he was in the road leading to the town. The question might have ap- 
peared somewhat superfluous, considering it was only some hundred yards 
distant, but this was altogether lost sight of by the host in his surprise at 
the query of the traveller, who had addressed him in the purest Italian, 
actuated, perhaps, in doing so by the reminiscence of the song he had 
just heard. Arnulf gave the requisite information, and regarding the 
stranger steadily, and his daughter stealthfully, perhaps somewhat wist- 
fully, as he seemed much fatigued invited him in to rest himself. The 
stranger gladly accepted the invitation, and on entering the chamber apo- 
logised, in a manner remarkable for its ease and elegance, for his intrusion. 
It was soon evident that both Arnulf and his child were equally struck with 
his appearance. His features were strikingly handsome, and his manners 
had that peculiar, indescribable fascination in them, which, attractive even 
in regard to men, are sometimes dangerously so in reference to women, 
He was tall, with a light but evidently powerful and athletic figure, and 
appeared quite habituated to the carriage of the heavy knapsack at his back, 
which, as well as other paraphernalia, proclaimed him an artist—a surmise 
on the part of his hosts which proved to be correct, as the traveller inci- 
dentally mentioned that his presence and intended stay in the neighbour- 
hood were owing to his wish to make some sketches of the surrounding 
country. He was attired in the simple black velveteen dress usually 
worn by students and travelling pedestrians, and, much to Arnulf’s sur- 
prise, mentioned he was by birth a German, not an Italian, though his 
early life had been passed in Italy. 

If Arnulf was interested in the stranger, it was evident the latter was 
not the less so in himself and his beautiful child, upon whom he con- 
stantly glanced with looks of the deepest wonder and admiration. Not- 
withstanding the avowal of his nationality, he continued his conversation 
in that sweet Italian tongue, which evidently was the familiar language 
used between the fond parent and the young girl. The minutes flew 
rapidly, and it was only on the timepiece striking the hour of ten that the 
traveller started up, finding his visit had extended into two hours, and, 
apologising with the same grace and elegance for his prolonged intrusion, 
hastened to take his leave, yet lingering with that hesitation, as he did so, 
which clearly implied, “ We shall surely meet again?” Nor was he dis- 
appointed, as Arnulf shook him warmly by the hand on parting, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure it would afford him to welcome him whenever he 
felt inclined to visit them. Carl Wetzler, for that the stranger informed 
them was his name, courteously acknowledged his host’s friendly feeling, 
and, with a courtly reverence to the young fraulein that in respectful de- 
votion could not have been surpassed had it been addressed to the highest 
in the land, he took his leave. When he was gone, Arnulf adverted in 
terms of eulogium to their late visitor, who had evidently very favourably 
impressed him. Bianca was silent, and, for the remainder of the period 
that intervened previous to their retiring for the night, appeared buried 
in profound reverie. 

The second day after they had made acquaintance with the artist they 
fell in with him not far from their own dwelling, engaged in his profes- 
sional occupation. The blood rushed softly to the cheeks of the young 
girl, as, on seeing them, he stepped forward, with the same graceful 
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manner they had remarked on their first meeting, to mention that he 
was only waiting the completion of the sketch on which he was occupied 
to proceed to their residence. He now packed up his colour-box and 
drawing materials, and, joining them, they sauntered along together in 
their walk. Their intercourse was one of deep interest to her, as the con- 
versation of the artist turned chiefly upon those scenes of her father’s past 
life which she had never visited, though her heart yearned to do so. The 
traveller’s observations were seldom addressed directly to her, though, 
with a woman’s tact, she quickly divined that the subjects he selected 
were those which, with the knowledge of one who has seen much of the 
world, he knew would be productive of the deepest pleasure and gratifi- 
cation to herself. Time passed rapidly, their walk was prolonged, and 
the new comer, having returned with them to their home, was invited 
to partake of their evening meal, and did not return to the inn at which 
he was domiciled till a late hour. 

From this time scareely a day elapsed without Carl Wetzler’s presence 
at the farm, and at length, beyond sleeping at his lodging, he might 
fairly be said to have taken up his abode there. Notwithstanding Arnulf’s 
liking for the stranger, and the still greater partiality of his child, which 
soon became openly manifest, with a parent’s forethought the German 
occasionally sought, as he observed this increasing interest, to acquire 
some further information regarding the man who had thus become his 
guest; long years of retirement from the world had not altogether 
blunted the knowledge he possessed regarding it, and there were several 
incidents connected with Carl Wetzler which unquestionably created 
wonder, if they did not at times raise a feeling in his mind almost 
approaching to misgiving! That the painter’s manners and appearance 
were immeasurably above his apparent station in life, was manifestly 
indisputable; but for this he found some explanation in the reminiscence 
of artist life and education in Italy, where persons of his class are often 
freely received and warmly welcomed in the higher circles of society. It 
was on other points, also, that this feeling of doubt and uncertainty arose 
in his mind, the most prominent among which were, that the erect and 
soldier-like, at times even haughty bearing of the stranger, seemed to tell 
more of a military than a student life. Another circumstance was that, 
though he avowed himself also a German, the wanderer’s form and fea- 
tures were of little resemblance to those traits invariably found in a greater 
or lesser degree among the Teutonic nations, his appearance being more 
characteristic of that magnificent race sometimes found in the eastern and 
southern provinces of the Danube, half Greek, half Oriental, in their 
symmetry of form and classic outline of feature ; while again, though he 
spoke his native language with a purity altogether free from the idiom 
and accent of the southern Austrian province from whence he said he 
drew his origin, which the inhabitants of the northern fatherland hold in 
such utter abomination, still in his converse with themselves he invariably 
preferred Italian, while several trivial incidents showed that he was yet 
more familiar with French than either. 

It was in answer to some observations on this subject, delicately reverted 
to by Arnulf, that the artist frankly and spontaneously gave what the 
former had every reason to believe a clear and explicit explanation. He 
at once fully admitted that he belonged to a, noble but impoverished 
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family, some distant powerful connexions of which had secured his admis- 
sion into a distinguished imperial Hussar regiment as a cadet, in which 
were serving, as usual, several scions of royalty belonging to the minor 
reigning families of Germany, as well as members of the noblest aristo- 
eracy of other nations, particularly France and England, in consequence 
of which French was the language most in vogue in the corps. From 
his regiment being quartered in Italy, he had there imbibed that taste 
for painting and music, the former of which he had since turned to good 
account, by its securing him a complete independence in life, and which 
he had adopted as a profession (when sadly and reluctantly he was com- 
pelled to leave the service, owing to the want of means to maintain his 
position), having proceeded to Rome, and subsequently to Paris, for the 
more thorough prosecution of his studies as an artist, several years of his 
later life having been passed in the latter capital. His personal appear- 
ance he smilingly accounted for, when Arnulf one day had casually 
alluded to it, by mentioning that his mother was of pure Rouman blood, 
though her family, like his own, had gradually fallen from the position 
in life they once occupied. 

These explanations, given with sincerity and frankness, not only satis- 
fied Arnulf, but were the source of the highest gratification to him. 
Devotedly, passionately attached to the memory of his departed wife, and 
idolising his child, he now viewed the prospect of her attachment to the 
painter not merely with satisfaction, but with the most unalloyed pleasure, 
since in their possible union he not only saw every prospect of his child’s 
happiness, but the probability of his not being altogether separated from 
her—an event he had ever contemplated with regret and apprehension, 
even when fully prepared to sacrifice his own feelings to her prosperity 
and welfare. For a person in his situation in life he was wealthy, and 
he had but little doubt, should the expectations he had formed be rea- 
lised, that Carl Wetzler would make his future home in their tranquil 
and rural abode; not the less so that at times this stranger had shown, 
if not expressed, a weariness of the world in regard alike to its pursuits 
and pleasures. 

The event he anticipated was not long in being realised. Within 
a month from their first acquaintance Bianca’s love was irrevocably 
given to the artist, who, on his part, seemed to have but one object in 
life, and that was how he could best show his devotion for his future 
bride. Nor were Arnulf’s views in reference to the future destined 
to be disappointed, since not only was his son-in-law elect willing, even 
desirous, of fixing his eventual abode where his young fiancée’s earlier 
happy years had been passed, but he himself proposed that their union 
should take place in the village church, in the quietest and most unob- 
trusive manner. The marriage was duly solemnised as soon as the 
requisite legal formalities could be fulfilled, and never did any earthly 
union appear to give promise of greater and more enduring happiness. 
Wetzler’s passionate affection for his young and beautiful wife seemed, 
if possible, ever on the increase ; and when for some twelve or fifteen days 
he had been separated from her (as on two or three occasions happened, 
in consequence, he stated, of professional affairs connected with his art), 
he ever found his bride gazing wistfully from their dwelling, awaiting 
the presence of the one adored being in whom her every feeling in heart 
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and life was enshrined. After these absences, Carl always brought with 
him some new souvenir for his bride, either a choice piece of simple yet 
beautiful jewellery, or several handsomely-bound volumes of the latest 
German and Italian music, or some of those richly adorned albums of 
combined historic legend and poetry, in which the literature of both 
countries at this period abounded ; but always some gift more costly than 
seemed fitting to the narrow fortunes of a beggared exile. 

The autumn months flew as if on the wings of magic, those of the 
winter followed in equally rapid succession, all seemed but one prolonged 
dream of continued happiness, when suddenly the thunderbolt of the 
French Revolution of February, 1848, fell upon Europe, causing the 
shock of its convulsion to be felt like the heaving of an earthquake, as it 
was quickly followed by those at Berlin, Naples, Vienna, Milan, Venice, 
and in Hungary; these in turn being succeeded by rebellion, or revolu- 
tionary uprisings of greater or lesser magnitude in every land, and under 
every government ; two nations alone standing uninjured amid the general 
hurricane—two extremes. One, the land of freedom and progress, whose 
safety and security were entrusted to its people, to the peer, the com- 
moner, and the artisan, forming a common bond of union for maintaining 
law and order; the other, that vast military half Asiatic power, whose 
armed legions, while they overshadowed Europe with their dark and 
formidable array, rigorously secured implicit obedience to the supremacy 
of the iron-nerved, strong-willed sovereign, who ruled with equally de- 
spotic sway alike his powerful, intelligent, and highly educated nobility, 
and populations of semi-savage, uncivilised serfs. 

As tidings after tidings penetrated in rapid succession to the retired 
spot in which tranquillity and happiness had hitherto been the one sole 
distinguishing feature, it appeared as if the world was rocking to its 
foundation, and that everything resembling order and civilisation was 
being submerged into an «bsolate chaos of savagery and misrule. On 
the first burst of the revolutionary maélstrom, Carl Wetzler had occa- 
sionally become absent and thoughtful, a circumstance which, though 
observed by his tender and devoted wife, created little anxiety, from its 
appearing natural in one of his high attainments, and one who had mixed 
so much in the world; but when the intelligence arrived of the simple, 
beer-drinking, pleasure-seeking population of Vienna having caught the 
prevailing madness from the neighbouring territories, and risen in sedi- 
tious revolt against their sovereign, followed by the news of the events 
in Austrian Italy and Hungary, which seemed to intimate that the 
empire was crushed and overwhelmed in one irretrievable mass of ruin, 
the womanly instinct and affectionate solicitude of Bianca at once made 
her aware that the tidings had created the deepest agitation in the 
mind of her husband, schooled as he evidently had been in his course 
through life to conceal his feelings. It was apparent, in the present 
instance, that he struggled to suppress many desires and many regrets ; a 
precaution altogether ineffectual where the keen-sightedness of the 
woman was strengthened by the spirit of the all-absorbing, passionate 
devotion of the wife. 

With equal tact and judgment, however, while she redoubled her 
caressing and endearing attentions, she made no effort to penetrate what 
Carl was evidently unwilling to confide to her. His periods of absence 
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were now more frequent, and of much longer duration; his travels being 
taken, as he mentioned, for the purpose of procuring more sure and certain 
intelligence than could be acquired from the public journals and the neigh- 
bouring cities, and it was on the opening of summer, on his return from 
one of these excursions, that a calamity awaited Bianca which she was 
wholly unprepared for, and which, though communicated to her in his usual 
tone and manner, mingled with assumed carelessness, as if the subject 
were of very jitt!e moment, caused her a wretchedness she vainly tried to 
struggle against. This event was the announcement by her husband 
that he must proceed to Frankfort at an early hour the following morning, 
where business of the most pressing importance required his immediate 
pre, and would, perhaps, detain him some weeks—“ business, too,” 

e added gaily, and with a slight smile, “that was not altogether un- 
connected with their future interests and welfare.” 

Her head fell upon his shoulder as her husband spoke, and she vainly 
strove to repress her tears. 

* Anima mia,” said Carl, gently, as he wound his arms around her, 
“why this burst of grief? My intended absence is certainly of longer 
duration than usual, but the longer will be our period of reunion on my 
return.” 

His soothing voice and caressing manner were not without its usual 
influence, and she tried to smile through her tears as she replied : 

**T know not how it is, but something like foreboding oppresses me at 
the thought of your leaving at this moment, with all the world convulsed 
around us, and men’s passions roused to a pitch of ferocity that renders 
them more like wild beasts than human beings. What dangers may you 
not be exposed to during your journey amidst the fierce conflicts every- 
where raging, and from which no country, however peaceful hitherto, is 
free?” 

 Carissima,” replied her husband, with the same anxious tenderness, 
but with a slight mocking laugh in regard to the hazards her fancy por- 
trayed as threatening himself, ‘‘ your thoughts dwell upon imaginary 
dangers. The crimes and follies of revolutionary frenzy have already 
exhausted themselves, or been suppressed by the sharp retribution of 
military rule in those scenes of madness and rebellion in which they first 
originated. But were it otherwise, in Frankfort, whither I am sum- 
moned, that great commercial emporium, wiere peace and order are 
essentially requisite for the well-being of its city and population, public 
tranquillity has no prospect whatever of being disturbed, since trade at 
least knows that its interests are never so surely jeopardised as in poli- 
tical troubles and tumults.” 

“ Heaven grant your suppositions may be realised !” replied the young 
girl, endeavouring to be reassured by his words; “but have you not 
yourself asked often, who a few months since could have anticipated revo- 
lution on the part of the good-natured aud peaceably disposed Viennese, 
or dreamt that such a spirit would have been displayed by the gay, 
happy, and indolent Florentine?” 

“You reason clearly, sweetest,” said Carl, smiling, though half 
musingly. ‘ The mad phantasies of a populace are too often apt to be 
confounded with real wrongs and injustice, and a greater example of this 
truth has never been afforded than in the present instance in regard to 
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the city and people with whom the present anarchy has originated. I 
have neither love nor respect for the Orleans dynasty (at least for its 
head), but, under their sway, it is only justice to admit France was free, 

rosperous, and happy. She has wantonly discarded those blessings from 
ion and when she has again succumbed to an iron despotism as the sole 
means of rescuing herself from the internal anarchy and convulsion now 
daily, hourly threatening her, as will inevitably one day be her fate, 
she will ¢hen turn with regret and wistfulness to that freedom, that 
inheritance purchased at the price of so much blood and suffering, which 
she so flippantly and lightly discarded from her.”’ 

The subject on which he spoke had momentarily banished from Carl’s 
memory the cause in which it had originated. He now drew the loved 
form still closer to him as he said : 

“Fear not, dearest. Before six weeks at the furthest will have ex- 

ired, you may look for my return.” 

She hid her face in his bosom, unconsoled and unconsolable. 

“ Oh! Carl, ever bear this in remembrance, that you alone are the one 
great stay in life to me, and were aught of evil to befal you, I should die 
should die!” 

Gently and unceasingly he sought to calm and reassure her, his efforts 
not being wholly unsuccessful; for when they parted the following morn- 
ing at early dawn, and he placed her in her father’s arms, though her 
tears still flowed freely, the forebodings which had so much oppressed her 
the previous evening had apparently passed away. After a last lingering 
fond embrace, the artist passed the gate and strode onward, but when lost 
amid the trees, he turned, a sudden troubled expression crossing his 
handsome features. Whatever it was, it seemed of a transient nature, 
as, after a short pause, he ayain moved forward on his route. He had, 
however, scarcely proceeded half a mile, when, on reaching a slight emi- 
nence from whence the roof of his happy home was visible, he a second 
time halted, and that same wistful, thoughtful, regretful look once more 
pervaded his countenance, mingled with something that strongly partook 
of pain or prescience—perhaps of both. Was he thinking of the sweet 
and cherished being he had quitted only a few minutes previous, and 
portraying to himself what her thoughts and actions at that moment 
were? If so, could he but have looked into his bridal chamber, he would 
have seen her on her knees pouring out her pure soul to her Creator in 
orisons, in which Ais name was the one all-absorbing theme. 
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